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Art.  I. — Goethes  Werke.  Volht'dndige  Ausgabe  letzter  Hand, 
(Goethe's  Works.  Completed^  final  Edition,)  40  voll.  Stutt- 
gard  and  Tiibingen.     1827-30. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  we  specially  invited  attention  to  this 
Book;  first  in  an  Essay  on  the  graceful  little  fantasy-piece  of 
Hekfia,  then  in  a  more  general  one  on  the  merits  and  workings 
of  Goethe  himself:  since  which  time  two  important  things  have 
happened  in  reference  to  it;  for  the  publication,  advancing  with 
successful  regularity,  reached  its  fortieth  and  last  volume  in  1830; 
and  now,  still  more  emphatically  to  conclude  both  this  ^*  completed 
final  edition,"  and  all  other  editions,  endeavours  and  attainments 
of  .one  in  whose  hands  lay  so  much,  come  tidings  that  the  venera- 
ble man  has  been  recalled  from  our  earthy  and  of  his  long  labours 
and  high  faithful  stewardship  we  have  had  what  was  appointed  us. 

The  greatest  epoch  in  a  man's  life  is  not  always  his  death;  yet 
for  bystanders,  such  as  contemporaries,  it  is  always  the  most 
noticeable.  All  other  epochs  are  transition-points  from  one  visi- 
ble condition  to  another  visible ;  the  days  of  their  occurrence  are 
like  any  other  days,  from  which  only  the  clearer-sighted  will  distin- 
guish them ;  bridges  they  are,  over  which  the  smooth  highway  runs 
continuous^  as  if  no  Rubicon  were  there.  But  the  day  in  a  mor- 
tal's destinies  which  is  like  no  other,  is  his  death-day :  here  too  is 
a  transition,  what  we  may  call  a  bridge,  as  at  other  epochs;  but 
now  from  the  keystone  onwards  half  the  arch  rests  on  invisibility; 
this  is  a  transition  out  of  visible  Time  into  invisible  Eternity. 

Since  death,  as  the  palpable  revelation  (not  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  dullest)  of  the  mystery  of  wonder,  and  depth,  and  fear, 
which  every,  where  from  beginning  to  ending  through  its  whole 
qourse  and  movement  lies  under  life,  is  in  any  case  so  great,  we 
find  it  not  unnatural  that  hereby  a  new  look  of  greatness,  a  new 
interest  should  be  impressed  on  whatsoever  has  preceded  it  and 
led  to  it;  that  even  towards  some  man,  whose  history  did  not 
then  first  become  significant,  the  world  should  turn,  at  his  depar- 
ture, with  a  quite  peculiar  earnestness,  and  now  seriously  ask  itself 
a  question,  perhaps  never  seriously  asked  before.  What  the  pur- 
port, and  character  of  his  presence  here  was;  now  when  he  has 
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gone  hence,  and  is  not  present  here,  and  will  remain  absent  for 
evermore.  It  is  the  conclusion  that  crowns  the  work;  much 
more  the  irreversible  conclusion  wherein  all  is  concluded:  thus 
is  there  no  life  so  mean  but  a  death  will  make  it  memorable. 

At  all  Ijkewakes,  accordingly,  the  doings  and  endurances  of  the 
Departed  are  the  theme :  rude  souls,  rude  tongues  grow  eloquently 
busy  with  him ;  a  whole  septuagint  of  beldames  are  striving  to 
render,  in  such  dialect  as  they  have,  the  small  bible,  or  apocrypha, 
of  his  existence,  for  the  general  perusal.     The  least  famous  of 
mankind  will  for  once  become  public,  and  have  his  name  printed, 
and  read  not  without  interest:  in  the  Newspaper  obituaries;  on 
some  frail  memorial,  under  which  he  has  crept  to  sleep.     Foolish 
lovesick  girls  know  that  there  is  one  method  to  impress  the  obdu* 
rate  false  Lovelace,  and  wring  his  bosom ;  the  mediod  of  drown- 
ing: foolish  ruined  dandies,  whom  the  tailor  will  no  longer  trust, 
and  the  world  turning  on  its  heel  is  about  forgetting,  can  recal  it 
to  attention  by  report  of  pistol;  and  so,  in  a  worthless  dei^,  if 
in  a  worthless  life  no  more,  reattain  the  topgallant  of  renown^^^^ 
for  one  day.     Death  is  ever  a  sublimity,  and  supernatural  wonder, 
were  there  no  other  left:  the  last  act  of  a  most  strange  drama, 
which  is  not  dramatic  but  has  now  become  real ;  wherein,  mira- 
culously. Furies,  god-missioned,  have  in  actual  person  risen  from 
the  abyss,  and  do  verily  dance  there  in  that  terror  of  all  terrors, 
and  wave  their  dusky-glaring  torches,  and  shake  their  serpent- 
hair  t     Out  of  which  heart-thrilling,  so  authentically  tragic  fifth 
act  there  goes,  as  we  said,  a  new  meaning  over  all  the  other  four; 
making  them  likewise  tragic  and  authentic,  and  memorable  in 
some  measure,  were  they  formerly  the  sorriest  pickleherring  farce* 
But  above  all,  when  a  Great  Man  dies,  then  has  the  time  com* 
for  putting  us  in  mind  that  he  was  alive :  biographies  and  bio* 
graphic  sketches,  criticisms,  characters,  anecdotes,  reminiscences, 
issue  forth  as  from  opened  springing  fountains;  the  world,  with  a 
passion  whetted  by  impossibility,  will  yet  a  while  retain,  yet  a 
while  speak  with,  though  only  to  the  unanswering  echos,  what  it 
has  lost  without  remedy :  thus  is  the  last  event  of  life  often  the 
loudest ;  and  real  spiritual  Apparitions  (who  have  been  named 
Men),  as  false  imaginary  ones  are  fabled  to  do,  vanish  in  thunder. 
For  ourselves,  as  regards  the  great  Goethe,  if  not  seeking  to  be 
foremost  in  this  natural  movement,  neither  do  we  shun  to  mingle 
in  it.     The  life  and  ways  of  such  men  as  he,  are,  in  all  seasons,  a 
matter  profitable  to  contemplate,  to  speak  of:  if  in  this  death- 
season,  long  with  a  sad  reverence  looked  forward  to,  there  has 
little  increase  of  light,  little  change  of  feeling  arisen  for  the  writer, 
a  readier  attention,  nay  a  certain  expectance,  from  some  readers 
is  call  sufficient.    Innumerable  meditations  and  disquisitions  oo 
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this  subject  Biut  yet  pass  throagh  the  minds  of  men ;  on  all  sides 
mast  it  be  taken  up^  by  various  observers,  by  successive  genera- 
tioBSy  and  ever  a  new  light  may  evolve  itself:  why  should  not  this 
observer^  on  this  side,  set  down  what  he  partially  has  seen  into, 
aad  the  necessary  process  thereby  be  forwarded,  at  any  rate,  con- 
tinued? 

A  continental  Humourist,  of  deep-piercing,  resolute,  though 
strangely  perverse  faculty,  whose  works  are  as  yet  but  spar- 
ingly if  at  all  cited  in  English  literature,  has  written  a  chapter, 
somewhat  in  the  nondescript  manner  of  metaphysico-rhetorical, 
bomiletic-exegetic  rhapsody,  on  the  Greatness  of  Great  Men; 
which  topic  we  agree  with  him  in  reckoning  one  of  the  most 
pregnant.  The  tinoe,  indeed,  is  come  when  much  that  was  once 
found  visibly  subsistent  Without  must  anew  be  sought  for  Within; 
many  a  human  feeling,  indestructible  and  to  man's  we11*being 
indispensable,  which  once  manifested  itself  in  expressive  forms  to 
the  Sense,  now  lies  hidden  in  the  formless  depths  of  the  Spirit,  or 
at  best  struggles  out  obscurely  in  forms  become  superannuated^ 
altogether  inexpressive,  and  unrecognisable;  from  which  paralped 
imprisoned  state,  often  the  best  effort  of  the  thinker  is  required, 
and  moreover  were  well  applied,  to  deliver  it.  For  if  the  Present 
is  to  be  the  ''  living  sum-total  of  the  whole  Past,"  nothing  that 
ever  lived  in  the  Past  must  be  let  wholly  die ;  whatsoever  was 
done,  whatsoever  was  said  or  written  aforetime,  was  done  and 
written  for  our  edification.  In  such  state  of  imprisonment,  para* 
lysis  and  unrecognisable  defacement,  as  compared  with  its  con- 
ctition  in  the  old  ages,  lies  this  our  feeling  towards  great  men ; 
wherein,  and  in  the  much  else  that  belongs  to  it,  some  of  the 
deepest  human  interests  will  be  found  involved.  A  few  words 
from  Herr  Professor  Teufelsdreck,  if  they  help  to  set  this  preli- 
minary matter  in  a  clearer  light,  may  be  worth  translating  here. 
Let  ua  first  remark  with  him,  however,  ^*  how  wonderful  in  all 
s,  great  or  little,  is  the  importance  of  man  to  man:** 


*  Deny  it  as  he  will,'  says  Teufelsdreck,  '  man  reverently  loves  man, 
aad  daily  by  aoticm  evidences  his  belief  ia  the  divineness  of  man.  What 
a  more  than  regal  mystery  eneirdes  the  poorest  of  living  soals  for  us ! 
The  highest  is  not  independent  of  him ;  his  suffrage  has  value :  could 
the  highest  monarch  convince  himself  that  the  humblest  beggar  with 
sincere  mind  despised  him,  no  serried  ranks  df  halberdiers  and  body- 
gaards  could  shut  out  some  little  twinge  of  pain ;  some  emanation  from 
tile  low  had  pierced  into  the  bosom  of  the  high.  Of  a  truth,  men  are 
ai)rstically  nnited ;  a  mystic  bond  of  brotherhood  makes  all  men  one. 

'  Thus  too  has  that  fierce  false  hunting  after  Popularity,  which  yea 
flAen  wonder  at,  and  laugh  at,  a  basis  on  something  true :  nay,  under 
tb$  Mer  aspect,  what  is  that  wonderful  spirit  of  Interference,  were  it 
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but  manifested  as  the  paltriest  scandal  and  tea-table  backbiting,  other 
than  inversely  or  directly,  a  heartfelt  indestructible  sympathy  of  man 
with  man  ?  Hatred  itself  is  but  an  inverse  love.  The  philosopher's  wife 
complained  to  the  philosopher  that  certain  two-legged  animals  without 
feathers  spake  evil  of  him,  spitefully  criticised  his  goings  out  and  com- 
ings in ;  wherein  she  too  failed  not  of  her  share :  *'  Light  of  my  life,*' 
answered  the  philosopher,  "  it  is  their  love  of  us,  unknown  to  them- 
selves^ and  taking  a  foolish  shape ',  thank  them  for  it,  and  do  thou  love 
them  more  wisely.  Were  we  mere  steam-engines  working  here  under 
this  rooftree,  they  would  scorn  to  speak  of  us  once  in  a  twelve-month." 
The  last  stage  of  human  perversion,  it  has  been  said,  is  when  sympathy 
corrupts  itself  into  envy;  and  the  indestructible  interest  we  take  in 
men*s  doings  has  become  a  joy  over  their  faults  and  misfortunes :  this  is 
the  last  and  lowest  stage  -,  lower  than  this  we  cannot  go :  the  absolute 
petrefaction  of  indifference  is  not  attainable  on  this  side  total  death* 

'  And  now,'  continues  the  Professor,  '  rising  from  these  lowest  tea- 
table  regions  of  human  communion  into  the  higher  and  highest,  is  there 
not  still  in  the  world's  demeanour  towards  Great  Men,  enough  to  make 
the  old  practice  of  Hero-worship  intelligible,  nay  significant  ?   Simpleton! 
I  tell  thee  Hero-worship  still  continues;  it  is  the  only  creed  which 
never  and  nowhere  grows  or  can  grow  obsolete.     For  always  and  every- 
where this  remains  a  true  saying  i  Ily  a  dans  le  coeur  huntam  unjibre  reU- 
gieux.    Man  always  worships  something ;  always  he  sees  the  Infinite  sha- 
dowed forth  in  something  finite  -,  and  indeed  can  and  must  so  see  it  in 
any  finite  thing,  once  tempt  him  well  to  Jix  his  eyes  thereon.    Yes,  in 
practice,  be  it  in  theory  or  not,  we  are  all  Supernaturalists ;  and  hfive  an 
infinite  happiness  or  an  infinite  woe  not  only  waiting  us  hereafter,  but 
looking  out  on  us  through  any  pitifhllest  present  good  or  evil;— as,  for 
example,  on  a  high  poetic  Byron  through  his  lameness;  as  on  all  young 
souls  through  their  first  lovesnit ;  as  on  older  souls,  still  more  foolishly, 
through  many  a  lawsuit,  paper-battle,  political  horse-race  or  ass-race. 
Atheism,  it  has  been  said,  is  impossible;  and  truly,  if  we  will  consider  it,  no 
Atheist  denies  a  Divinity,  but  only  some  Name  {Nomen,  Ntanen)  of  a 
Divinity:  the  God  is  still  present  there,  working  in  that  benighted  heart, 
were  it  only  as  a  god  of  dariLness.    Thousands  of  stem  Sansculottes,  to 
seek  no  other  instance,  go  chaunting  mart3rr  hymns  to  their  guillotine : 
these  spurn  at  the  name  of  a  God ;  yet  worship  one  (as  hapless  ''  Prose- 
lytes without  the  Gate,")  under  the  new  pseudonym  of  Freedom.   What 
indeed  is  all  this  that  is  called  political  fanaticism,  revolutionary  madness, 
force  of  hatred,  force  of  love,  and  so  forth ;  but  merely  under  new 
designations,  that  same  wondrous,  wonder-working   reflex  from    the 
Infinite,  which  in  all  tiroes  has  given  the  Finite  its  empyrean  or  tfurtarean 
iiue,  thereby  its  blessedness  or  cursedness,  its  marketable  worth  or  un- 
worth? 

*  Remark,  however,  as  illustrative  of  several  things,  and  more  to  the 
purpose  here,  that  man  does  in  strict  speech  always  remain  the  clearest 
symbol  of  the  Divinity  to  man.  Friend  Novalis,  the  devoutest  heart 
I  knew,  and  of  purest  depth,  has  not  scrupled  to  call  man  what  the 
Divine  Man  is  called  in  Scripture,  a  'Revelation  in  the  Flesh.'     'There 
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18  Jmi  ooe  temple  in  the  world/  says  he,  *  and  that  is  the  body  of  nmo. . 
Beodiog  before  men  is  a  reverence  done  to  this  revelation  in  the  flesh. 
We  touch  heaven  when  we  lay  our  hand  on  a  human  body/  In  which 
notable  words,  a  reader  that  meditates  them,  may  find  such  meaning, 
and  scientific  accuracy  as  will  surprise  him. 

'  The  ages  c£  superstition,  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  known,  are 
behind  us.  To  no  maa,  were  he  never  so  heroic,  are  shrines  any  more 
built,  and  vows  offered  as  to  one  having  supernatural  power.  The  sphere 
of  the  TKANSCBNDBNTAL  caunol  oow,  by  that  avenue  of  heroic  worth,  of 
eloquent  wisdom,  or  by  any  other  avenue,  be  so  easily  reached.  The 
worth  that  in  these  days  could  transcend  all  estimate  or  survey,  and  lead 
men  willingly  captive  into  wfinite  admiration,  into  worship,  is  still 
waited  for  (with  little  hope)  from  the  unseen  Time.  All  that  can  be 
said  to  offer  itself  in  that  kind,  at  present,  is  some  slight  household  de- 
votion (Haus'Andacht)f  whereby  this  or  the  other  enthusiast,  privately  in 
all  quietness,  can  bve  his  hero  or  sage  without  measure,  and  idealize, 
and,  so  in  a  sense,  idolize  him ; — which  practice,  as  man  is  by  necessity 
an  idol-worshipper  (no  offence  in  him  so  long  as  idol  means  accurately 
vtsuMj  clear  symbol),  and  all  wicked  idolatry  is  but  a  mare  idolatrous 
worship,  may  be  excusable,  in  certain  cases,  praiseworthy.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  let  the  curious  eye  gratify  itself  in  observing  how  the  old  antedilu- 
vian feeling  still,  though  now  struggling  out  so  imperfectly,  and  forced 
into  unexpected  shapes,  asserts  its  existence  in  the  newest  man  5  and  the 
Chaldeans  or  old  Persians,  with  their  Zerdusht,  differ  only  in  vesture 
and  dialect  from  the  French,  with  their  Voltaire  etouffc  sous  des  roses.* 

This,  doubtless,  is  a  wonderful  phraseology,  but  referable,  as 
the  Professor  urges,  to  that  capacious  reservoir  and  convenience, 
"  the  nature  of  the  time  •/'  *'  A  time/'  says  he,  "  when,  as  in  some 
Destruction  of  a  Roman  Empire,  wrecks  of  old  things  are  every 
where  confusedly  jumbled  with  rudiments  of  new ;  so  that,  till  once 
the  mixture  and  amalgamation  be  complete,  and  even  have  long 
continued  complete  and  universally  apparent,  no  grammatical 
langue  Hoc  or  langue  d'oui  can  establish  itself,  but  only  some 
barbarous  mixed  lingua  f^stica,  more  like  a  jargon  than  a  lan- 
guage, must  prevail;  and  thus  the  deepest  matters  be  either  bar- 
barously spoken  of,  or  wholly  omitted  and  lost  sight  of,  which 
were  still  worse.     But  to  let  the  Homily  proceed : 

*  Consider  at  any  rate,'  continues  he  elsewhere,  *  under  how  many 
categories,  down  to  the  most  impertinent,  the  world  inquires  concerning 
Great  Men,  and  never  wearies  striving  to  represent  to  itself  their  whole 
structure,  aspect,  procedure,  outward  and  inward !  Blame  not  the  world 
for  such  minutest  curiosity  about  its  great  ones:  this  comes  of  the 
world's  old-established  necessity  to  worship :  and,  indeed,  whom  but  its 
great  ones,  that  "  like  celestial  fire-pillars  go  before  it  on  the  march," 

•  Dig  Kleider :  ihr  Wtrden  und  WirluH.  Voa  D.  TEvrfiLSOmcK.  Weissuichlwo. 
SlilJschMreign'scbe  Buchbandiaog,  1830. 
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ought  It  to  worship?  I^me  not  even  that  mistaken  worship  of 
sham  great  ones,  that  are  not  celestial  fire-pillffl^,  hat  terrestrial  glass- 
lanterns  with  wick  and  tallow^  under  no  gnidance  hut  a  stupid  fatuous 
one;  of  which  worship  the  litanies  and  gossip-homilies  are,  in  some 
quarters  of  the  glohe,  so  inexpressibly  uninteresting.  Blame  it  not^ 
pity  it  rather^  with  a  certain  loving  respect. 

'  Man  is  never,  let  me  assure  thee,  altogether  a  clothes-horse;  under 
lihe  dothes  there  is  always  a  body  and  a  soul.  The  Count  von  Biiee- 
leisen,  so  idolized  by  our  fashionable  classes,  is  not,  as  the  English 
Swift  asserts,  created  wholly  by  the  Tailor  5  but  partially,  also,  by  the 
supernatural  Powers.  His  beJAUtifully  cut  apparel,  and  gracefbl  expensive 
tackle  and  environment  of  all  kinds,  are  but  the  symbols  of  a  beauty 
and  gracefulness,  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  Count  himsdf  5  under 
which  predicament  come  also  our  reverence  for  his  counthood,  and  in 
good  part  that  other  notable  phenomenon  of  his  being  worshipped,  be- 
cause he  is  worshipped,  of  one  idolater,  sheep-like,  running  after  him, 
because  many  have  already  run.  Nay,  on  what  other  principle  but  this 
latter  hast  thou,  O  reader  (if  thou  be  not  one  of  a  thousand),  read, 
for  example,  thy  Homer,  and  found  some  real  joy  therein  ?  All  these 
things,  I  say,  the  apparel,  the  counthood,  the  existing  popularity,  and 
whatever  else  can  combine  there,  are  symbols  5 — ^bank  notes,  which, 
whether  there  be  gold  behind  them,  or  only  bankruptcy  and  empty 
drawers,  pass  current  for  gold.  But  how,  now,  could  they  so  pass,  « 
gold  itself  were  not  prized,  and  believed  and  known  to  be  somewhere 
extant?  Produce  the  actual  gold  visibly,  and  mark  how,  in  these  dis- 
trustftil  days,  your  most  accredited  bank-paper  stagnates  in  the  mari^et ! 
No  Holy  Alliance,  though  plush  and  gilding  and  geneabgical  parch- 
ment, to  the  utmost  that  the  time  yields,  be  hung  round  it,  can  gain  for 
itself  a  dominion  in  the  heart  of  any  man  ^  some  thirty  or  forty  millions 
of  men's  hearts  being,  on  the  other  hand,  subdued  into  loyal  reverence 
by  d  Corsican  Lieutenant  of  Artillery.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
God-creation  and  Tailor- creation.  Great  is  the  Tailor,  but  not  the 
greatest.  So,  too,  in  matters  spiritual,  what  avails  it  that  a  man  be 
Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Doctor  of  Laws,  of  Both  Laws,  and  ean  cover 
half  a  square  foot  in  pica-type  with  the  list  of  his  felbwships,  aanmgod 
as  equilateral  triangle,  at  the  vertex  an  '  &c.*  ova:  and  above,  and 
with  the  parchment  of  his  diplomas  could  thatch  the  whole  street  be 
lives  in  :  What  avails  it }  The  man  is  but  an  owl ;  of  prepossessing 
gravity  indeed  5  much  respected  by  simple  neighbours ;  but  to  whose 
sorrowful  hootings  no  creature  hastens,  eager  to  listen.  While,  again, 
)et  but  some  riding  ganger  arrive  under  cloud  of  night  at  a  Scottish  inn, 
and  word  be  whispered  that  it  is  Robert  Bums ;  m  few  instants  all  beds 
and  truckk-beds,  from  garret  to  cellar,  are  left  vacant,  and  gentle  and 
simple,  with  open  eyes  and  erect  ears,  are  gathered  together.' 

Whereby,  at  least,  from  amid  this  qnestioiiftble  Uagtta^  '*  Biore 
like  a  jargon  than  a  language,*'  so  much  may  have  become  appa- 
rent :  What  unspeakable  importance  the  world  attaches,  has  ever 
attached  (expressing  the  same  by  all  possible  methods),  and  wilt 
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ever  attaeb,  to  its  great  men.  Deep  and  venerable^  whether 
looked  at  in  the  Teufelsdreck  manner  or  otherwise  is  this  love  of 
inen  for  great  men^  this  their  exclusive  admiration  of  great  men ; 
a  gaality  of  vast  significance,  if  we  consider  it  well ;  for,  as  in  its 
ongin  it  reaches  up  into  the  highest  and  even  holiest  provinces 
of  man's  nature,  so,  in  his  practical  history  it  will  be  found  to  play 
(be  most  surprising  part.  Does  not,  for  one  example,  the  fact  of 
such  a  temper  indestructibly  existing  in  all  men,  point  out  man 
sa  an  essentially  governable  and  teachable  creature,  and  for  ever 
refute  that  calumny  of  his  being  by  nature  insubordinate,  prone 
to  rebellion?  Men  seldom,  or  rather  never  for  a  length  of  time 
tod  deliberately,  rebel  against  anything  that  does  not  deserve  re- 
belling against.  Ready,  ever  zealous  is  the  obedience  and  de- 
▼otedness  they  show  to  the  great,  to  the  really  high ;  prostrating 
their  whole  possession  and  self,  body,  heart,  soul  and  spirit,  under 
At  feet  of  whatsoever  is  authentically  above  them.  Nay,  in  most 
times,  it  is  rather  a  slavish  devoted  ness  to  those  who  only  seem 
and  pretend  to  be  above  them  that  constitutes  their  fault. 

But  why  seek  special  instances?  Is  not  Love,  from  of  old, 
known  to  be  the  beginning  of  all  things?  And  what  is  admiration 
of  the  great  but  love  of  the  truly  loveable?  The  first  product  of 
love  is  imitation,  that  all-important  peculiar  jgift  of  man,  whereby 
Mankind  is  not  only  held  socially  together  m  the  present  time, 
but  connected  in  like  union  with  the  past  and  the  future;  so  that 
the  attainment  of  the  innumerable  Departed  can  be  conveyed 
down  to  the  Living,  and  transmitted  with  increase  to  the  Unborn. 
Now  great  men,  in  particular  spiritually  great  men  (for  all  men 
have  a  spirit  to  guide,  though  all  have  not  kingdoms  to  govern 
and  battles  to  fight),  are  the  men  universally  imitated  and  learned 
of,  the  glass  in  which  whole  generations  survey  and  shape  them- 
selves. 

Thua  is  the  Great  Man  of  an  age,  beyond  comparison,  the  most 
ia^rtant  phenomenon  therein ;  all  other  phenomena,  were  they 
Waterloo  Victories,  Constitutions  of  the  year  One,  glorious  revo- 
lutions, new  births  of  the  golden  age  in  what  sort  you  will,  are 
small  and  trivial.  Alas,  all  these  pass  away,  and  are  left  extinct 
behind,  like  the  tar-barrels  they  were  celebrated  with,  and  the 
new-bom  golden  age  proves  always  to  be  still-born:  neither  is 
there,  was  there,  or  will  there  be  any  other  golden  age  possible, 
save  only  in  this :  in  new  increase  of  worth  and  wisdom ; — that  is 
to  say,  therefore,  in  the  new  arrival  among  us  of  wise  and  worthy 
laen.  Such  arrivals  are  the  great  occurrences,  though  unnoticed 
ones;  all  else  that  can  occur,  in  what  kind  soever,  is  but  the 
road,  up  hill  or  down  hill,  rousher  or  smoother ;  nowise  the 
powtr  that  wdl  nerve  us  for  travelling  forward  thereon.    So  little 
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comparatively  can  forethought  or  the  cuBoiogest  mechanieal  pre- 
contrivance  do  for  a  nation,  for  a  world !  Ever  must  we  wait  on 
the  bounty  of  Time,  and  see  what  leader  shall  be  bom  for  us, 
and  whither  he  will  lead.  Thus  too,  in  defect  of  great  men, 
noted  men  become  important :  the  Noted  Man  of  an  age  is  the 
emblem  and  living  summary  of  the  Ideal'  which  that  age  has 
fashioned  for  itself:  show  me  the  noted  man  of  an  age,  you 
show  me  the  age  that  produced  him.  Such  figures  walk  in  the 
van,  for  great  good,  or  for  great  evil ;  if  not  leading,  then  driven 
and  still  farther  misleading.  The  apotheosis  of  Beau  Brummelhas 
marred  many  a  pretty  youth ;  landed  him  not  at  any  goal  where 
oak  garlands,  earned  by  faithful  labour  and  valour,  carry  men  to 
the  immortal  gods ;  but,  by  a  fatal  inversion,  at  the  King's  Bench 
gaol,  where  he  that  has  never  sowed  shall  not  any  longer  reap, 
still  less  any  longer  burn  his  barn,  but  scrape  himself  with  pots- 
herds among  the  ashes  thereof,  and  consider  with  all  deliberation 
"  what  he  wanted,  and  what  he  wants." 

To  enlighten  this  principle  of  reverence  for  the  great,  to  teach 
us  reverence,  and  whom  we  are  to  revere  and  admire,  should  ever 
be  a  chief  aim  of  Education  (indeed  it  is  herein  that  instruction 
properly  both  begins  and  ends) ;  and  in  these  late  ages,  perhaps 
more  than  ever,  so  indispensable  is  now  our  need  of  clear  rever- 
ence, so  inexpressibly  poor  our  supply.  '*  Clear  reverence!" 
it  was  once  responded  to  a  seeker  of  light :  "all  want  it^  perhaps 
thou  thyself."  What  wretched  idols,  of  Leeds  cloth,  stuffed  out 
with  bran  of  one  kind  or  other,  do  men  either  worship,  or  being 
tired  of  worshipping  (so  expensively  without  fruit),  rend  in  pieces 
and  kick  out  of  doors,  amid  loud  shouting  and  crowing,  what 
they  call  "  tremendous  cheers,"  as  if  the  feat  were  miraculous  ! 
In  private  life,  as  in  public,  delusion  in  this  sort  does  its  work ; 
the  blind  leading  the  blind,  both  fall  into  the  ditch. 

'For  alas!*  cries  Teufelsdreck  on  this  occasion^  'though  in  suscep- 
tive hearts  it  is  felt  that  a  great  man  is  unspeakably  great,  the  specific 
marks  of  him  are  mournfully  mistaken :  thus  must  innumerable  pilgrims 
journey,  in  toil  and  hope,  to  shrines  where  there  is  no  healing.  On  the 
fairer  half  of  the  creation,  above  all,  such  error  presses  hard.  Women 
are  born  worshippers)  in  their  good  little  hearts  lies  the  most  craving 
relish  for  greatness :  it  is  even  said,  each  chooses  her  husband  on  the 
hypothesis  of  his  being  a  great  man — in  bis  way.  The  good  creatures, 
yet  the  foolish  I  For  their  choices,  no  insight,  or  next  to  none,  being 
vouchsafed  them,  are  unutterable.  Yet  how  touching  also  to  see,  fcfl* 
example,  Parisian  ladies  of  quality,  all  rustling  in  silks  and  laces,  visit 
the  condemned-cell  of  a  fierce  Cartouche,  and  in  silver  accents,  and 
with  the  looks  of  angels,  beg  locks  of  hair  from  btm^  as  from  the 
greatest,  were  it  only  in  the  profession  of  highwayman !  Still  more 
fatal  is  that  other  mistake,  the  commonest  of  all,  whereby  the  devotional 
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jtmih,  se^iBg,  for  a  great  man  to  worship,  finds  such  within  his  own 
wotthj  person,  and  proceeds  with  all  zeal  to  worship  there.  Unhappy 
enough  f  to  realize,  in  an  age  of  such  gas-light  illumination,  this  basest 
superstition  of  the  ages  of  Egyptian  darkness." 

'  Remark,  however,  not  without  emotion,  that  of  all  rituals,  and  di- 
vine services,  and  ordinances  ever  instituted  for  the  worship  of  any  god, 
this  of  Self- worship  is  the  ritual  most  faithfully  observed.  Trouble 
enodgh  has  the  Hindoo  devotee,  with  bis  washings,  and  cookings,  and 
perplexed  formularies,  tying  him  up  at  every  function  of  his  existence: 
but  is  it  greater  trouble  than  that  of  his  German  self-worshipping  bro- 
ther; is  it  trouble  even  by  the  devoutest  Fakir,  so  honestly  undertaken 
and  fulfilled^  I  answer.  No 3  for  the  German's  heart  is  in  it.  The 
German  worshipper,  for  whom  does  he  work,  and  scheme,  and  struggle, 
and  fight,  at  his  rising  up  and  lying  down,  in  all  times  and  places,  but 
for  his  god  only }  Can  he  escape  from  that  divine  presence  of  Self;  can 
his  heart  waver,  or  his  hand  wax  faint  in  that  sacred  service?  The 
Hebrew  Jonah,  prophet  as  he  was,  rather  than  take  a  message  to  Nine- 
veh, took  ship  to  Tarshish,  hoping  to  hide  there  from  his  Sender;  but  in 
what  ship-hull  or  whale's  belly,  shall  the  madder  German  Jonah  cherish 
hope  of  hiding  from — Himself!  Consider  too  the  temples  he  builds,  and 
the  services  of  (shoulder-knotted)  priests  he  ordains  and  maintains ;  the 
smoking  sacrifices,  thrice  a  day  or  oftener,  with  perhaps  a  psalmist  or  two, 
of  broken- winded  lanreats  and  literators,  if  such  are  to  be  had.  Nor 
are  his  votive  gifts  wanting,  of  rings,  and  jewels,  and  gold  embroideries^ 
such  as  our  Lady  ci  Loretto  might  grow  yellower  to  look  upon.  A  toil- 
some, perpetual  worship,  heroically  gone  through :  and  then  with  what 
issue  ?  Alas,  with  the  worst.  The  old  Egytian  leek-worshipper  had,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  seasons  of  light  and  faith :  his  leek-god  seems  to  smile  on 
bim ;  be  is  humbled,  and  in  humility  exalted,  before  the  majesty  of 
something,  were  it  only  that  of  germinative  Physical  Nature,  seen  through 
a  germinating,  not  unnourishing  potherb.  The  Self-worshipper,  again, 
has  no  seasons  of  light,  which  are  not  of  blue  sulphur-light;  hungry, 
envious  pride,  not  humility  in  any  sort,  is  the  ashy  fruit  of  his  worship ; 
his  self-god  growls  on  him  with  the  perpetual  wolf-cry.  Give !  Give !  and 
your  devout  Byron,  as  the  Frau  Hunt,  with  a  wise  simplicity  (geistreich 
naiv),  once  said,  '*  must  sit  sulking  like  a  great  schoolboy,  in  pet  because 
they  have  given  him  a  plain  bun  and  not  a  spiced  one." — His  bun  was  a 
life-rent  of  God's  universe,  with  the  tasks  it  offered,  and  the  tools  to  do 
them  with ;  d  priori,  one  might  have  fancied  it  could  be  put  up  with  for 
once/ 

After  which  wondrous  glimpses  into  the  Teufelsdreck  Homily 
on  the  Greatness  of  Great  Men,  it  may  now  be  high  time  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  matter  more  in  hand ;.  and  remark  that  our  own 
much  calumniated  age,  so  fruitful  in  noted  men,  is  also  not  without 
its  great.  In  noted  men,  undoubtedly  enough,  we  surpass  all 
ages  since  the  creation  of  the  world;  and  from  two  plain  causes: 
First,  that  there  has  been  a  French  Revolution,  and  that  there  is  now 
pretty  rapidly  .proceeding  a  European  Revolution;  whereby  every 
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thin^,  as  in  the  Terni-day  of  a  great  city^  when  aH  mortals  are  rei- 
movmg,  has  beeo^  so  to  speaks  set  out  into  the  street;  and  many  a 
foolish  vessel  of  dishonour^  unnoticed,  and  worth  no  notice  in  its 
own  dark  corner,  has  become  universally  recognizable  when  once 
mounted  on  the  summit  of  some  furniture-waggon,  and  tottering 
there — (as  committee-president,  or  other  head-director),  with  what 
is  put  under  it,  slowly  onwards  to  its  new  lodging  and  arrange- 
ment, itself,  alas,  hardly  to  get  thither  without  breahtee.  Secondly, 
that  die  Printing  Press,  with  stitched  and  loose  leaves,  has  now  come 
into  full  action;  and  makes,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  universal  day-light, 
for  removal  and  revolution,  and  every  thing  else,  to  proceed  in, 
far  more  commodiously,  yet  also  far  more  conspicuously.  A  com- 
plaint has  accordingly  been  heard  that  fagaous  men  abound,  that 
we  are  quite  overrun  with  famous  men:  however,  the  remedy  lies 
in  the  disease  itself;  crowded  succession  already  means  quick  ob- 
livion. For  waggon  after  waggon  rolls  off,  and  either  arrives  or 
is  overset;  and  so,  in  either  case,  the  vessel  of  dishonour,  which, 
at  worst,  we  saw  only  in  crossing  some  street,  will  afflict  us  no 
more. 

Of  great  men,  among  so  many  millions  of  noted  men,  it  is 
computed  that  in  our  time  there  have  been  two;  one  in  the  prac- 
tical, another  in  the  speculative  province :  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
and  Johann Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  In  which  dual  number,  inconsi- 
derable as  it  is,  our  time  may,  perhaps,  specially  pride  itself,  and 
take  precedence  of  many  others;  in  particular,  reckon  itself  the 
flower-time  of  the  whole  last  century  and  half.  Every  age  will, 
no  doubt,  have  its  superior  man  or  men;  but  one  $o  superior  as 
to  take  rank  among  the  high  of  all  ages;  this  is  what  we  call  a 
great  man;  this  rarely  makes  his  appearance,  such  bounty  of  na* 
ture  and  accident  must  combine  to  produce  and  unfold  him.  Of 
Napoleon  and  his  works  all  ends  of  the  world  have  heard;  for 
such  a  host  marched  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep : 
few  heads  there  are  in  this  Planet  which  have  not  formed  to  them- 
selves some  featured  or  featureless  image  of  him;  his  history  has 
been  written  about,  on  the  great  scale  and  on  the  small,  some 
millions  of  times,  and  still  remains  to  be  written:  one  of  our 
highest  literary  problems.  For  such  a  "  light-nimbus"  of  glory 
and  renown  encircled  the  man ;  the  environment  he  walked  in 
was  itself  so  stupendous,  that  the  eye  grew  dazzled  and  mistook 
his  proportions;  or  quite  turned  away  from  him  in  pain  and  tem- 
porary blindness.  Thus  even  among  the  clear-sighted  there  is 
no  unanimity  about  Napoleon;  and  only  here  and  there  does  his 
own  greatness  begin  to  be  interpreted,  and  accurately  separated 
from  the  mere  greatness  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 

Goetlie,  again,  though  of  longer  continuance  in  the  world,  and 
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iatriosicftlly  of  much  more  unquestionable  greatness^  and  even 
importence  there,  could  not  be  so  noted  by  the  world:  for  if  4e 
explosion  of  powder-mines  and  artillery-parks  naturally  attracts 
every  eye  and  ear;  the  approach  of  a  new-created  star  (dawn- 
tag  on  us  in  new-created  radiance,  from  the  eternal  Deeps !) 
though  this,  and  not  the  artillery-parks»  is  to  shape  our  destiny 
ud  ruk  the  lower  earth,  is  notable  at  first  only  to  certain  star- 
gazers  and  weather-prophets.  Among  ourselves,  especially, 
Gfoethe  had  little  recognition:  indeed,  it  was  only  of  late  that  his 
existence,  as  a  man  and  not  as  a  mere  sound,  became  authenti- 
cally knovm  to  us;  and  some  shadow  of  his  high  endowments  and 
endeavours,  and  of  die  hi^  meaning  that  might  lie  therein,  arose 
IB  the  general  mind  of  England,  even  of  intelligent  England. 
Five  years  ago,  to  rank  him  with  Napoleon,  like  him  as  rising 
unattainable  beyond  his  class,  like  him  and  more  than  he  of  quite 
peculiar  moment  to  all  Europe,  would  have  seemed  a  wonderful 
procedure;  candour  even,  and  enlightened  liberality, to  grant  him 
place  beside  this  and  die  other  home-bom  ready-writer,  blessed 
widi  that  special  privilege  of  **  English  cultivation,**  and  able 
thereby  to  write  noveh,  heart-captivating,  heart-rending,  or  of  en- 
diaining  interest. 

Since  which  time,  however,  let  us  say,  the  progress  of  clearer 
apprehension  has  been  rapid  and  satisfactory:  innumerable  un- 
musical voices  have  already  fallen  silent  on  this  matter;  for  in 
fowls  of  every  feather,  even  in  the  pertest  choughs  and  thievish 
magpies>  there  dwells  a  singular  reverence  of  the  eagle ;  no  Dul- 
ness  is  so  courageous,  but  if  you  once  show  it  any  gleam  of  a 
heavenly  Resplendence,  it  will,  at  lowest,  shut  its  eyes  and  say 
nothing.  So  fares  it  here  with  the  "  old  established  British 
critic;**  who^  indeed,  in  these  days  of  ours,  begins  to  be  strangely 
situated;  so  many  new  things  rising  on  his  horizon,  black  indefi- 
nable shapes,  magical  or  not;  the  old  brickfield  (where  he 
kneaded  insufficient  marketable  bricks)  all  stirring  under  his 
feet;  preternatural,  mad-making  tones  in  the  earth  and  air; — with 
dl  which  what  shall  an  old-established  British  critic  and  brick- 
maker  do,  but,  at  wisest,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and,  with 
Ae  face  and  heart  of  a  British  mastiff,  though  amid  dismal 
enough  forebodings,  see  what  it  will  turn  to? 

In  the  younger,  more  hopeful  minds,  again,  in  most  minds  that 
can  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  ^owth,  German  literature  is 
takmg  Its  due  place :  in  such,  and  m  generations  of  other  such 
that  are  to  follow  them,  some  thankful  appreciation  of  the  greatest 
in  German  Kterature  cannot  fail;  at  all  events  this  feeling  that  he 
is  great  and  the  greatest,  whereby  appreciation,  and,  what  alone 
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is  of  much  value,  appropriation,  first  becomes  rightly  possible. 
To  forward  such  on  their  way  towards  appropriating  what  excel- 
lence this  man  realized  and  created  for  them,  somewhat  has  al- 
ready been  done,  yet  not  much;  much  still  waits  to  be  done. 
The  field,  indeed,  is  large:  there  are  forty  volumes  of  the  most 
significant  Writing  that  has  been  produced  for  the  last  two  centu- 
ries ;  there  is  the  whole  long  Life  and  heroic  Character  of  him  who 
produced  them;  all  this  to  expatiate  over  and  enquire  into;  in 
both  which  departments  the  deepest  thinker,  and  most  far-sighted, 
may  find  scope  enough. 

Nevertheless,  in  these  days  of  the  ten-pound  franchise,  when 
all  the  world  (perceiving  now,  like  the  Irish  innkeeper,  that 
''  death  and  destruction  are  just  coming  in")  will  have  itself  re- 
presented in  parliament;  and  the  wits  of  so  many  are  gone  in 
this  direction  to  gather  wool,  and  must  needs  return  more  or  less 
shorn ;  it  were  foolish  to  invite  either  young  or  old  into  great 
depths  of  thought  on  such  a  remote  matter ;  the  tendency  of  which 
is  neither  for  the  Reform  Bill  nor  against  it,  but  quietly  through 
it  and  beyond  it ;  nowise  to  prescribe  this  or  that  mode  of  electa 
ing  members,  but  only  to  produce  a  few  mombers  worth  electing. 
Not  for  many  years  (who  knows  how  many!)  in  these  harassed, 
hand-to-mouth  circumstances,  can  the  world's  bleared  eyes  open 
themselves  to  study  the  true  import  of  such  topics;  of  this  topic 
the  highest  of  such.  As  things  actually  stand,  some  quite  cursory 
glances,  and  considerations  close  on  the  surface,  to  remind  a  few 
(unelected,  unelective)  parties  interested,  that  it  lies  over  for  study, 
are  all  that  can  be  attempted  here :  could  we,  by  any  method,  in 
any  measure,  disclose  for  such  the  wondrous  wonder-working  ek" 
ment  it  hovers  in,  the  7ig/i^  it  is  to  be  studied  and  inquired  after 
in,  what  is  neeedfullest  at  present  were  accomplished. 

One  class  of  considerations,  near  enough  the  surface,  we  avoid; 
all  that  partakes  of  an  elegiac  character.  True  enough,  nothing 
can  be  done  or  suffered,  but  there  is  something  to  be  saidy  wisely 
or  unwisely.  The  departure  of  our  Greatest  contemporary  Man 
could  not  be  other  than  a  great  event;  fitted  to  awaken,  in  all 
who  with  understanding  beheld  it,  feelings  sad,  but  high  and 
sacred,  of  mortality  and  immortality,  of  mourning  and  of  triumph ; 
far  lookings  into  the  Past  and  into  the  Future ;  so  many  changes, 
fearful  and  wonderful,  of  fleeting  Time ;  glimpses  too  of  the  Eter- 
nity these  rest  on,  which  knows  no  change.  At  the  present  date 
and  distance,  however,  all  this  pertains  not  to  us;  has  been 
uttered  elsewhere,  or  may  be  left  for  utterance  there.  Let  ua 
consider  the  Exequies  as  past;  that  the  highRogus,  with  its  sweet 
scented  wood,  amid  the  wail  of  music  eloquent  to  speechless 
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he»t8f  has  fkimed  aloft,  heaven-kissing,  m  sight  of  all  the  Greeks ; 
and  that  now  the  ashes  of  the  Hero  are  gathered  into  their  urn, 
and  the  host  has  marched  onwards  to  new  victories  and  new  toils; 
ever  to  be  mindful  of  the  dead,  not  to  mourn  for  him  any  more. 
The  host  of  the  Greeks,  in  this  case,  was  all  thinking  Europe : 
whether  their  funeral  games  were  appropriate  and  worthy  we  stop 
not  to  enquire;  the  time,  in  regard  to  such  things,  is  empty  or 
ill  provided;  and  this  was  what  the  time  could  conveniently  do. 
All  canonization  and  solemn  cremation  are  gone  by;  and  as  yet 
Botbing  suitable,  nothing  that  does  not  border  upon  parody,  has 
appeared  in  their  room.  A  Bentham  bequeaths  his  remains  to 
be  lectured  over  in  a  school  of  anatomy ;  and  perhaps,  even  in 
this  way»  finds,  as  chief  of  the  Utilitarians,  a  really  nobler  funeral 
than  any  other,  which  the  prosaic  age,  rich  only  in  crapes  and 
hollow  scutcheons  (of  timber  as  of  words),  could  have  afforded 
him. 

The  matter  in  hand  being  Goethe's  Works,  and  the  greatest 
work  of  every  man,  or  rather  the  summary  and  net  amount  of 
all  his  works,  being  the  Life  he  has  led,  we  ask,  as  the  first  ques- 
tion : — How  it  went  with  Goethe  in  that  matter ;  what  was  the 
practical  basis,  of  want  and  fulfilment,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  from 
which  bis  spiritual  productions  grew  forth ;  the  characters  of 
which  they  must  more  or  less  legibly  bear?  In  which  sense,  those 
Volumes  entitled  by  him  DichtutfgundWahrheit,  wherein  his  per- 
sonal history,  what  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  known  of  it,  stands 
delineated,  will  long  be  valuable.  A  noble  commentary,  instruc- 
tive in  many  ways,  lies  opened  there,  and  yearly  increasing  in 
worth  and  interest;  which  all  readers,  now  when  the  true  quality 
of  it  is  ascertained,  will  rejoice  that  circumstances  induced  and 
allowed  him  to  write  :  for  surely  if  old  Cellini's  counsel  have  any 
propriety,  it  is  doubly  proper  in  this  case;  the  autobiographic 
practice  he  recommends  (of  which  the  last  century  in  particular 
has  seen  so  many  worthy  and  worthless,  examples)  was  never  so 
much  in  place  as  here.  "  All  men,  of  what  rank  soever,"  thus 
counsels  the  brave  Benvenuto,  "  who  have  accomplished  aught 
virtuous  or  virtuons*Hke,  should,  provided  they  be  conscious  of 
really  good  purposes,  write  down  their  own  life ;  nevertheless, 
not  put  hand  to  so  worthy  an  enterprise  till  after  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  forty,"  All  which  ukase-regulations  Goethe  had  abun- 
dantly fulfilled — the  last  as  abundantly  as  any,  for  he  had  now 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

'This  year,  1811,*  says  he,  'distinguishes  itself  for  me  by  per- 
severing outward  activity.  The  Life  of  Philip  Hackert  went  to  press  ; 
the  papei%  committed  to  me  all  carefully  elaborated  as  the  case  required. 
-By  this  task  I  was  once  more  attracted  to  the  South  :   the  occurrences 
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wbicb»  at  that  period,  had  befallen  me  there,  in  Haekert's  company  or 
neighbourhood  became  alive  in  the  imagination  ;  I  had  caase  to  ask  Why 
this  which  I  was  doing  for  another  should  not  be  attempted  for  myt^  ? 
I  turned,  accordingly,  before  completion  of  that  volume,  to  my  own 
earliest  personal  history  3  and,  in  truth,  found  here  that  I  had  delayed 
too  long.  The  work  should  have  been  undertaken  while  my  mother  yet 
lived ;  thereby  had  I  got  nigher  those  scenes  of  childhood,  and  been,  oy 
her  great  strength  of  memory,  transported  into  the  midst  of  them.  Now, 
however,  must  these  vanished  apparitions  be  recalled  by  my  own  help ; 
and,  first,  with  labour,  many  an  incitement  to  recollection,  like  a 
necessary  magic-apparatut  be  devised.  To  represent  the  developement 
of  a  child  who  had  grown  to  be  remarkable,  how  this  exhibited  itself 
under  given  circumstances,  and  yet  how  in  general  it  could  content  the 
student  of  human  nature  and  his  views  :  such  was  the  thing  1  had  to  do. 

'^  In  this  sense,  unpretendingly  enough,  to  a  work  treated,  with 
anxious  fidelity,  I  gave  the  name  fVahrheit  und  Dichtung  (Truth  and 
Fiction)  ;  deeply  convinced  that  man,  in  immediate  Presence,  still  more 
in  Remembrance,  fashions  and  models  the  external  world  according  to 
his  own  peculiarities. 

'*  The  business,  as,  with  historical  studying,  and  otherwise  recalling 
of  places  and  persons,  I  had  much  time  to  spend  on  it,  busied  me 
wheresoever  I  went  or  stood,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  such  a  degree  that 
my  actual  condition  became  like  a  secondary  matter  ^  though  again,  on 
m  hands,  when  summoned  outwards  by  occasion,  I  with  full  force  and 
undivided  sense  proved  myself  present.*' — Werke  xxxii.  6^. 

These  Volnmes,  with  what  other  supplementary  matter  has 
been  added  to  them  (the  rather  as  Goethe's  wad  a  life  of  manifold 
relation,  of  the  widest  connection  with  important  or  elevated 
persons,  not  to  be  carelessly  laid  before  the  world,  and  he 
bad  the  rare  good  fortune  of  arranging  all  things  that  regarded 
even  his  posthumous  concernment  with  the  existing  generation, 
according  to  his  own  deliberate  judgment),  are  perhaps  likely  to 
be,  for  a  long  time,  our  only  authentic  reference.  By  the  last 
will  of  the  deceased,  it  would  seem,  all  bis  papers  and  efFectd  are 
to  lie  exactly  as  they  are,  till  after  another  twenty  years. 

Looking  now  into  these  magically-recalled  scenes  of  childhood 
and  manhood,  the  student  of  human  nature  will,  under  all 
manner  of  shapes,  from  first  to  last,  note  one  thing :  The  singu«- 
larly  complex  Fossibility  offered  from  without,  yet  along  with  it 
the  deep  never-failing  Force  from  within,  whereby  all  this  is  con«> 
quered  and  realized.  It  was  aa  if  accident  and  primary  endow* 
ment  had  conspired  to  produce  a  character  on  the  great  scale ;  a 
will  is  cast  abroad  into  the  widest,  wildest  element,  and  gifted 
also  in  an  extreme  degree,  to  prevail  over  this,  to  fashion  this  to  its 
own  form  :  in  which  subordinating  and  self-fashioning  of  its  cir- 
cumstances, a  character  properly  consists.     In  external  situn- 
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ti«O0,  it  ii  tnie«  io  occurrenceii  such  as  could  be  recited  in  the 
N«wipapen,  Goethe's  existence  is  uot  more  complex  than  other 
mee's  \  outwardly  rather  a  pacific  smooth  existence  :  but  in  his 
ioward  specialties  and  depth  of  faculty  and  temper,  in  his  posi- 
tion spiritual  and  temporal  towards  the  world  as  it  was  and  the 
world  as  he  could  have  wished  it,  the  observant  eye  may  discern 
complexity,  perplexity  enough ;  an  extent  of  data  greater^  perhaps, 
tbao  bad  lain  in  any  life-problem  for  some  centuries.  And  now, 
as  mentioned,  the  force  for  solving  this  was,  in  like  manner^ 
granted  him  in  extraordinary  measure ;  so  that  we  must  say,  his 
jjKWsibilities  were  faithfully  and  with  wonderful  success  turned 
into  acquisitions ;  and  this  man  fought  the  good  fight,  not  only 
victorious,  as  all  true  men  are,  but  victorious  without  damage, 
and  with  an  ever-increasing  strength  for  new  victory,  as  only  great 
and  happy  men  are.  Not  wounds  and  loss  (beyond  fast-healing, 
skin-deep  wounds)  has  the  unconquerable  to  suffer ;  only  ever- 
enduring  toil;  weariness — from  which,  after  rest,  he  will  rise 
stronger  than  before. 

Good  fortune,  what  the  world  calls  good  fortune,  awaits  him 
from  beginning  to  end ;  but  also  a  far  deeper  felicity  than  this. 
Such  worldly  gifts  of  good  fortune  are  what  we  called  possi- 
bilities :  happy  he  that  can  rule  over  them ;  but  doubly  unhappy 
be  that  cannot.  Only  in  virtue  of  good  guidance  does  that  same 
good  fortune  prove  good.  Wealth,  health,  fiery  light  with 
Proteus  manysidedness  of  mind,  peace,  honour,  length  of  days  : 
with  all  this  you  may  make  no  Goethe,  but  only  some  Voltaire; 
with  the  most  that  was  fortuitous  in  all  this,  make  only  some 
short-lived,  unhappy,  unprofitable  Byron. 

At  no  period  of  the  World's  History  can  a  gifted  man  be  born 
when  he  will  not  find  enough  to  do ;  in  no  circumstances  come 
into  life  but  there  will  be  contradictions  for  him  to  reconcile, 
difficulties  which  it  vrill  task  his  whole  strength  to  surmount,  if 
his  whole  strength  suffice.  Everywhere  the  human  soul  stands 
between  a  hemisphere  of  light  and  another  of  darkness ;  on  the 
confines  of  two  everlastingly  hostile  empires,  Necessity  and  Free- 
will. A  pious  adage  says,  '*  the  back  is  made  for  the  burden :" 
we  might  with  no  less  truth  invert  it,  and  say,  the  burden  was 
made  for  the  back.  Nay,  so  perverse  is  the  nature  of  man,  it 
has  in  all  times  been  found  that  an  external  allotment  superior  to 
the  conamon  was  more  dangerous  than  one  inferior ;  thus  for  a 
kindred  that  can  bear  adversity^  there  is  hardly  one  that  can  bear 
prosperity. 

Of  riches,  in  particular,  as  of  the  grossest  species  of  prosperity 
the  perils  are  recorded  by  all  moralists ;  and  ever,  as  of  old,  must 
the  sad  observation  from  time  to  time  occur :  *^  Easier  for  a  camel 
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to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle!"  Riches  in  a  cultured  com- 
munity are  the  strangest  of  things :  a  power  all-moving,  yet  which 
any  the  most  powerless  and  skilless  can  put  in  motion ;  they  are 
the  readiest  of  possibilities ;  the  readiest  to  become  a  great  blessing 
or  a  great  curse.     '*  Beneath  gold  thrones  and  mountains/'  says 
Jean  Paul,  "  who  knows  how  many  giant  spirits  lie  entombed !" 
The  first  fruit  of  riches,  especially  for  the  man  born .  rich,  is  to 
teach  him  faith  in  them,  and  all  but  hide  from  him  that  there  is 
any  other  faith:  thus  is  he  trained  up  in  the  miserable  eye-service 
of  what  is  called  Honour,  Respectability;  instead  of  a  man  we 
have  but  a  gigman, — one  who  **  always  kept  a  gig,"  two-wheeled 
or  four-wheeled.     Consider   too   what  this   same   gigmanhood 
issues  in ;  consider  that  first  and  most  stupendous  of  gigmen, 
Phaeton,  the  son  of  Sol,  who  drove  the  brightest  of  all  conceiv- 
able gigs,  yet  with  the  sorrowfullest  result.    ,Alas,  Phaeton. was 
his  father's  heir ;  bom   to   attain   the  highest  fortune   without 
earning  it :   he   had  built  no  sun-chariot  (could  not  build  the 
simplest  wheelbarrow),  but  could  and  would  insist,  on  driving 
one ;  and  so  broke  his  own  stiiF  neck,  sent  gig  and  horses  spin- 
ning through  infinite  space,  and  set  the  universe  on  fire ! — Or,  to 
speak  in  more  modest  figures.  Poverty,  we  may  say,  surrounds  a 
man  with  ready-made  barriers,  which,  if  they  mournfully  gall  and 
hamper,  do  at  least  prescribe  for  him  and  force  on  him  a  sort  of 
course  and  goal;  a  safe  and  beaten  though  a  circuitous  course; 
great  part  of  his  guidance  is  secure  against  fatal  error,  is  with- 
drawn from  his  controul.     The  rich,  again,  has  his  whole  life  to 
guide,  without  goal  or  barrier,  save  of  his  own  choosing ;  and« 
tempted  as  we  have  seen,  is  too  likely  to  guide  it  ill;    ofteu^ 
instead  of  walking  straight  forward,  as  he  might,  does  but,  like 
Jeshurun,wax  fat  and  kick  ;  in  which  process,  it  is  clear,  not  the 
adamantine  circle  of  Necessity  whereon  the  World  is  built,  but 
only  his  own  limb-bones  must  go  to. pieces! — Tjuly,  in  plain 
prose,  if  we  bethink  us  what  road  many  a  Byron  and  Mirabeau, 
especially  in  these  latter  generations,  have  gone,  it  is  proof  of. ^ii 
uncommon  inward  wealth  in  Goethe,  that  the  outward  wealth, 
whether  of  money  or  other  happiness  which  Fortune  offered  him, 
did  in  no  case  exceed  the  power  of  Nature  to  appropriate  and 
wholesomely .  assimilate ;  that  all   outward   blessedness  grew  to 
inward,  strength,   and  produced  . only  blessed ,  efiects  for  him* 
Those  "  gold  mountains"  of  Jean  Paul,  to  the  giant  that  can  ri^e 
above  them  are  excellent,  both  fortified  and  speculatory,  heights  ; 
and  do  in  fact  become  a  throne,  where  happily  they  have  not  been 
a  tomb. 

Goethe's  childhood  is  throughout  of  riant^.  joyful  character  : 
kind  plenty,  in   every  sense,  security,  affection,  manifold,  ex- 
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eitetnent*  instructioD^  encircles  him  ;  wholly  an  element  of  sun 
and  azure,  M^berein  the  young  spirit,  awakening  and  attaining, 
can  on  all  hands  richly  unfold  itself.  A  beautiful  boy,  of  earnest, 
lucid,  serenely  deep  nature,  with  the  peaceful  completeness  yet 
infinite  incessant  expansiveness  of  a  boy,  has,  in  the  fittest  eviron* 
roent  begun  to  be :  beautiful  he  looks  and  moves ;  rapid,  grace- 
folly  prompt,  like  the  son  of  Maia ;  wise,  noble,  like  Latona's 
son ;  nay  (as  all  men  may  now  see)  he  is,  in  very  truth,  a  miniature 
incipient  world-poet ;  of  all  heavenly  figures  the  beautifullest  we 
know  of  that  can  visit  this  lower  earth.  Lovely  enough  shine  for 
ns  thase  young  years  in  old  Teutonic  Frankfort;  mirrored  in  the 
far  remembrance  of  the  Self-historian,  real  yet  ideal,  they  are 
iunong  our  most  genuine  poetic  Idyls.  No  smallest  matter  is  too 
.small  for  us,  when  we  think  who  it  was  that  did  it  or  suffered  it. 
The  little  long-clothed  urchin,  mercurial  enough  with  all  his  still- 
ness^ can  throw  a  whole  cargo  of  new-marketed  crockery,  piece 
by  piece,  from  the  balcony  into  the  street  (once  the  feat  is  sug- 
gested to  him) ;  and  comically  shatters  cheap  delf-ware  with  the 
^ame  right  hand,  which  tragically  wrote  and  hurled  forth  the 
demonic  scorn  of  Mepbistophiles,  or  as  ''  right  hand"  of  Faust, 
''  smote  the  universe  to  ruins."  Neither  smile  more  than  enough 
(if  thou  be  wise)  that  the  grey-haired  all-experienced  man  remem- 
bers how  the  boy  walked  on  the  Mayn  bridge,  and  "  liked  to 
look  at  the  bright  weathercock"  on  the  barrier  there.  That  foolish 
piece  of  gilt  wood,  there  glittering  sun-lit,  with  its  reflex  wavering 
in  die  Mayn  waters,  is  awakening  quite  another  glitter  in  the 
young  gifted  soul :  is  not  this  foolish  sun-lit  splendour  also,  now 
when  there  is  an  eye  to  behold  it,  one  of  Nature's  doings  ?  The 
eye  of  the  young  seer  is  here  through  the  paltriest  chink,  looking 
into  the  infinite  Splendours  of  Nature^ — where,  one  day,  himself 
is  to  enter  and  dwell. 

Goethe's  mother  appears  to  have  been  the  more  gifted  of  the 
parents  ;  a  woman  of  altogether  genial  character,  great  spiritual 
faculty  and  worth ;  whom  the  son,  at  an  after  time,  put  old  family 
friends  in  mind  of.  It  is  gratifying  for  us  that  she  lived  to  witness 
his  maturity  in  works  and  honours;  to  know  that  the  little  infant 
she  bad  nursed  was  grown  to  be  a  mighty  man,  the  first  man  of 
his  nation  and  time.  In  the  father,  as  prosperous  citizen  of 
Frankfort,  skilled  in  many  things,  improved  by  travel,  by  studies 
boA  practical  and  ornamental ;  decorated  with  some  diplomatic 
title,  but  passing,  among  his  books,  paintings,  collections  and 
household  possessions,  social  or  intellectual,  spiritual  or  material, 
a  quite  undiplomatic  independent  life,  we  become  acquainted 
with  a  German  (not  country)  but  city  gentleman  of  the  last  cen- 
tury; a  character   scarcely   ever  familiar  in  our  Islands;  now 
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perhaps  almost  obsolete  among  the  Germans  too.  A  positive, 
methodical  man,  sound-headed,  honest-hearted,  sharp-tempered^ 
with  an  uncommon  share  of  volition,  among  other  things,  so  that 
scarcely  any  obstacle  would  turn  him  back,  but  whatsoever  he 
could  not  mount  over  he  would  struggle  round,  and  in  any  case 
be  at  the  end  of  his  journey  :  many  or  all  of  whose  good  qualities 
passed  also  over  by  inheritance ;  and,  in  fairer  combination,  on 
nobler  objects,  to  the  whole  world's  profit,  were  seen  a  second 
time  in  action. 

Family  incidents ;  house-buildings,  or  rebuildings ;  arrivals, 
departures ;  in  any  case,  new-year's-days  and  birth-days,  are  not 
wanting :  nor  city  incidents  ;  many-coloured  tumult  of  Frankfort 
fairs ;  Kaisers'  coronations,  expected  and  witnessed ;  or  that  glo* 
rious  ceremonial  of  the  yearly  Pfeiffergericht,  wherein  the  grand- 
father himself  plays  so  imperial  a  part.  World  incidents  too  roll 
forth  their  billows  into  the  remotest  creek,  and  alter  the  current 
there.  The  Earthquake  of  Lisbon  hurls  the  little  Frankfort  boy 
into  wondrous  depths  of  another  sort;  enunciating  dark  theological 
problems,  which  no  theology  of  his  will  solve.  Direction,  in- 
struction, in  like  manner,  awaits  him  in  the  Great  Fredericks 
Seven  Years'  War ;  especially  in  that  long  billetting  of  King's 
Lieutenant  Comte  de  Thorane,  with  his  Serjeants  and  adjutants, 
with  his  painters  and  picture-easels,  his  quick  precision  and  de*^ 
cision,  his  ''  dry  gallantry"  and  stately  Spanish  bearing ; — though 
collisions  with  the  "  house-father,"  whose  German  house-stairs 
(though  he  silently  endures  the  inevitable)  were  not  new-built  to 
be  made  a  French  highway  of;  who  besides  loves  not  the  French, 
but  the  great  invincible  Fritz  they  are  striving  to  beat  down. 
Think,  for  example,  of  that  singular  congratulation  on  the  vic- 
tory at  Bergen : 

"  So  then,  at  last,  after  a  restless  Passion-week,  Passion -Friday,  1759, 
arrived.  A  deep  stillness  announced  the  approaching  storm.  We  chil- 
dren were  forbidden  to  leave  the  house  5  our  father  had  no  rest,  and 
went  out.  The  battle  began;  I  mounted  to  the  top  story,  where 
the  field,  indeed,  was  still  out  of  my  sight,  but  the  thunder  of  the  cannon 
and  the  volleys  of  the  small  arms  could  be  fully  discerned.  After  some 
hours,  we  saw  the  first  tokens  of  the  battle,  in  a  row  of  waggons, 
whereon  wounded  men,  in  all  sorts  of  sorrowful  dismemberment  and 
gesture,  were  driven  softly  past  us  to  the  Liebfrauen-Kloster,  which  had 
been  changed  into  a  hospital.  The  compassion  of  the  citizens  forthwith 
awoke.  Beer,  wine,  bread,  money  were  given  to  such  as  had  still 
power  of  receiving.  But  when,  ere  long,  wounded  and  captive  Ger- 
mans also  were  noticed  in  that  train,  the  pity  had  no  limits  $  it  seemed  as 
if  each  were  bent  to  strip  himself  of  whatever  moveable  thing  be  had,  to 
aid  his  countrymen  therewith  in  their  extremity. 

**  The  prisoners,  meanwhile,  were  the  symptom  of  a  battle  unpros- 
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perooi  for  the  Allies.  My  father,  in  his  partiality^  quite  certain  that 
these  wonld  gain^  had  the  passionate  rashness  to  go  out  to  meet  the 
expected  visitors;  not  reflecting  that  the  heaten  side  would  in  that  cas6 
bave  to  ran  over  him.  He  went  first  into  bis  garden,  at  the  Friedberg 
Gate,  where  he  fonnd  all  quiet  and  solitary ;  then  ventured  forth  to  the 
Boraheim  Heath,  where  soon,  however,  various  scattered  outrunners  and 
baggage-men  came  in  sight,  who  took  the  satisfaction,  as  they  passed,  of 
shooting  at  the  boundary-stones,  and  sent  our  eager  wanderer  the  rever- 
berated lead  singing  about  his  ears.  He  recl&oned  it  wiser,  therefore, 
to  comeback;  and  learned,  on  some  inquiry,  what  the  sound  of  the 
firing  might  already  have  taught  him,  that  for  the  French  all  went  well> 
and  no  retreat  was  thought  of.  Arriving  home,  full  of  black  humour, 
he  quite,  at  sight  of  his  wounded  and  prisoner  countrymen,  lost  all  com<* 
posure.  From  him  also  many  a  gift  went  out  for  the  passing  waggons^ 
but  only  G^mans  were  to  taste  of  it;  which  arrangement,  as  Fate  had 
io  huddled  friends  and  foes  together,  could  not  always  be  adhered  to. 

"  Our  mother,  and  we  children,  who  had  from  the  first  built  upon  the 
Count's  word,  and  so  passed  a  tolerably  quiet  day,  were  greatly  rejoiced, 
and  our  mother  doubly  comforted,  as  she  that  morning,  on  questioning 
the  oracle  of  her  jewel-box  by  the  scratch  of  a  needle,  had  obtained  a 
roost  consolatory  answer  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future. 
We  wished  our  father  a  similar  belief  and  disposition;  we  flattered  him 
what  we  could,  we  entreated  him  to  take  some  food,  which  he  had  for- 
borne all  day;  he  refused  our  caresses  and  every  enjoyment,  and  retired 
to  his  room.  Our  joy,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  not  disturbed;  the  busi- 
ness was  over :  the  King's  Lieutenant,  who  to-day,  contrary  to  custom, 
had  been  on  horseback,  at  length  returned ;  his  presence  at  home  was 
more  needful  than  ever.  We  sprang  out  to  meet  him,  kissed  his  hands, 
testified  our  joy.  It  seemed  to  please  him  greatly.  '  Well !"  said  he, 
with  more  softness  than  usual,  '  I  am  glad  too  for  your  sake,  dear  chil- 
dren.' He  ordered  us  sweetmeats,  sweet  wine,  every  thing  the  best, 
and  went  to  his  chamber,  where  already  a  mass  of  importuners,  solici- 
tors, petitioners,  were  crowded. 

**  We  held  now  a  dainty  collation ;  deplored  our  good  father,  who 
could  not  participate  therein,  and  pressed  our  mother  to  bring  him  down ; 
the,  however,  knew  better,  and  how  uncheering  such  gifts  would  be  Io 
him.  Meanwhile  she  had  put  some  supper  in  order,  and  wonld  fain 
have  sent  him  an  a  little  to  hb  room;  but  such  irregularity  was  a  thing 
ba  never  sufiered,  not  in  extremest  cases ;  so,  the  sweet  gifts  being  once 
put  aside,  she  set  about  entreating  him  to  come  down  in  his  usual  way. 
He  yielded  at  last,  unwillmgly,  and  little  did  we  know  what  mischief  we 
were  making  ready.  The  stairs  ran  free  through  the  whole  house,  past 
the  door  of  every  anti-chamber.  Our  father,  in  descending,  had  to  pass 
the  Count*s  apartments.  His  anti-chamber  was  so  full  of  people  that 
he  had  at  length  resohed  to  come  out,  and  dispatch  several  at  once ; 
and  this  happened,  alas,  just  at  the  instant  our  fatner  was  passing  down. 
The  Count  stept  cheerfully  out,  saluted  him,  and  said:  '  You  will  con- 
gratulate us  and  yourself  that  this  dangerous  affair  has  gone  off"  so  hap- 
pily.'— '  Not  at  all !'  replied  my  father,  with  grim  emphasis:  *  I  wish 
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they  had  chaced  you  to  the  Devil,  had  I  myself  gone  too.'  The  Count 
held  in  for  a  moment^  then  hurst  forth  with  fury :  '  You  thall  repent 
this!  You  shall  not* " 

Father  Goethe,  however,  has  '  in  the  meanwhile  quietly  de- 
scended,' and  sat  down  to  sup,  much  cheerfuller  than  formerly; 
he  little  caring,  *  we  little  knowing,  in  what  questionable  way  he 
had  rolled  the  stone  from  his  heart/  and  how  official  friends 
must  interfere,  and  secret  negotiations  enough  go  on,  to  keep 
him  out  of  military  prison,  and  worse  things  that  might  have 
befallen  there.  On  all  which  may  we  be  permitted  once  again  to 
make  the  simple  reflection:  What  a  plagued  and  plagueing  world, 
with  its  battles  and  bombardments,  wars  and  rumours  of  war 
(which  sow  or  reap  no  ear  of  corn  for  any  man),  this  is !  The 
boy,  who  here  watches  the  musket-vollies  and  cannon-thunders 
of  the  great  Fritz,  shall,  as  man,  witness  the  siege  of  Mentz ; 
fly  with  Brunswick  Dukes  before  Doumouriez  and  his  Sans- 
culottes, through  a  Country  champed  into  one  red  world  of  mud, 
*  like  Pharaoh'  (for  the  carriage  too  breaks  down),  *  through  the 
tied  Sea;'  and  finally  become  involved  in  the  universal  fire- 
consummation  of  Napoleon^  and  by  skill  defend  himself  from 
hurt  therein ! — 

The  father,  with  occasional  subsidiary  private  tutors,  is  his 
son's  schoolmaster ;  a  somewhat  pedantic  pedagogue,  with  am- 
bition enough  and  faithful  good  will,  but  more  of  rigour  than  of 
insight;  who,  however,  works  on  a  subject  that  he  cannot  spoil. 
Languages,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven,  with  whatsoever  per- 
tains to  them ;  histories,  syllabuses,  knowledges-made-easy ;  not 
to  speak  of  dancing,  drawing,  music,  or,  in  due  time,  riding 
and  fencing:  all  is  taken  in  with  boundless  appetite  and  aptitude; 
all  is  but  fuel,  injudiciously  piled,  and  of  wet  quality,  yet  under 
which  works  an  unquenchable  Greek*fire  that  will  feed  itself 
therewith,  that  will  one  day  make  it  all  clear  and  glowing.  The 
paternal  grandmother,  recollected  as  *  a  pale,  thin,  ever  white 
and  clean  dressed  figure,'  provides  the  children  many  a  satisfac- 
tion ;  atid  at  length,  on  some  festive  night,  the  crowning  one  of  a 
puppet-show :  whereupon  ensues  a  long  course  of  theatrical  spe- 
culatings  and  practisings,  somewhat  as  delineated,  for  another 
party,  in  the  first  book  of  Meister*s  Apprenticeship;  in  which 
work,  indeed,  especially  in  the  tearlier  portion  of  it,  some  shadow 
of  the  author's  personal  experience  and  culture  is  more  than  once 
traceable.  Thus  Meister's  desperate  burnt-oiFering  of  his  youQg 
'  Poems  on  various  Occasions,'  was  the  image  of  a  reality  which 
took  place  in  Leipzig,  made  desperately  enough,  *  on  the  kitchen 
hearth,  the  thick  smoke  from  which,  flowing  through  the  whole 
house,  filled  our  good  landlady  with  alarm.' 
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Old  '  Imperial  Freetowo'  Frankfort  is  not  without  its  uota-* 
bilities,  tragic  or  comic ;  in  any  case,  impressive  and  didactic. 
The  young  heart  is  filled  with  boding  to  look  into  the  Judenrgasse 
(Jew-gate),  where  squalid  painful  Hebrews  are  banished  to  scour 
old  clothes,  and  in  hate>  and  greed,  and  Old-Hebrew  obstinacy 
and  implacability,  work  out  a  wonderful  prophetic  existence,  as 
*  a  people  terrible  from  the  beginning;'  manages,  however,  to  get 
admittance  to  their  synagogue,  and  see  a  wedding  and  a  circum 
cision.  On  its  spike,  aloft  on  one  of  the  steeples,  grins,  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  the  bleached  skull  of  a  malefactor  and 
traitor ;  properly,  indeed,  not  so  much  a  traitor,  as  a  Radical 
whose  Reform  Bill  could  not  be  carried  through.  The  future 
book-writer  also,  on  one  occasion,  sees  the  execution  of  a  book ; 
how  the  huge  printed  reams  rustle  in  the  flames,  are  stirred  up^ 
with  oven-forks,  and  fly  half-charred  aloft,  the  sport  of  winds; 
from  which  half-charred  leaves,  diligently  picked  up,  he  pieces 
himself  a  copy  together,  as  did  many  others,  and  with  double 
earnestness  reads  it. 

As  little  is  the  old  Freetown  deficient  in  notable  men;  all  ac- 
cessible to  a  grandson  of  the  Schultheiss,  who  besides  is  a  youth 
like  no  other.  Of  which  originals,  curious  enough,  and  long 
since  *  vanished  from  the  sale-catalogues/  take  only  these  twa 
specimens : 

"'  Von  Reineck,  of  an  old-noble  house ;  able,  downriebt,  but  8tifi'<« 
necked ;  a  lean  black-brown  man,  whom  I  never  saw  smile.  The  mis- 
fortune befel  him  that  bis  only  daughter  was  carried  oft*  by  a  friend  of 
the  family.  He  prosecuted  his  son-in-law  with  the  most  vehement 
suit ',  and  as.  the  courts,  in  their  formality,  would  neither  fast  enoagb^ 
nor  with  force  enough  obey  his  vengeance,  be  fell  outjwith  them^  and 
there  arose  quarrel  on  quarrel,  process  on  process.  He  withdrew  him« 
self  wholly  into  his  house  and  the  adjoining  garden,  lived  in  a  spacious 
bat  melancholy  under-room,  where  Ibr  many  years  no  brush  of  a  painter^ 
perhaps  scarcely  the  besom  of  a  maid,  had  got  admittance.  Me  he 
would  willingly  endure ;  had  specially  recommended  me  to  bis  younger 
son.  His  oldest  friends,  who  knew  how  to  humour  him,  his  men  of 
business  and  agents  he  often  had  at  table :  and  on  such  occasions 
failed  not  to  invite  me.  His  board  was  well  furnished,  his  buffet  still 
belter.  His  guests,  however,  had  one  torment,  a  large  stove  smoking 
out  of  many  cracks.  One  of  the  most  intimate  ventured  once  to  take 
notice  of  it,  and  ask  the  host  whether  he  could  stand  such  an  inconve- 
nience the  whole  winter.  He  answered,  like  a  second  Timon,  and 
Heautontimofumenos  :  '*  Would  to  God  this  were  the  worst  mischief  of 
those  that  plague  me  !'*  Not  till  late  would  he  be  persuaded  to  admit 
daughter  and  grandson  to  his  sight :  the  son-in-law  was  never  more  to 
show  face  before  him. 

**  On  this  brave  and  unfortunate  man  my  presence  had  a  kind  effect ; 
for  as  he  gladly  spoke  with  me,  in  particular  instructed  me  on  poli- 
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tidAHwd  state  coDcernt^  be  seemed  himself  to  feel  atsutged  and  cheered. 
AccMidSoglyy  the  few  old  friends  who  still  kept  about  him,  would  often 
make  use  of  me  when  they  wished  to  soothe  his  indignant  humour,  and 
persuade  him  to  any  recreation.  In  fact  be  now  more  than  once  went 
out  with  uSj  and  viewed  the  neighbourhood  again,  on  which,  for  so 
many  years,  be  bad  not  turned  an  eye."     *     ♦    ♦ 

*'  Hofrath  Huisgen,  not  a  native  of  Frankfort  \  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion, and  thus  incapable  of  public  office,  of  advocacy  among  the  rest, 
which  latter,  however,  as  a  man  much  trusted  for  juristic  talent,  be, 
under  another's  signature,  contrived  quite  calmly  to  practise,  as  well  in 
Frankfort  as  in  the  Imperial  Courts, — might  be  about  sixty  when  I  hap- 
pened to  have  writing  lessons  along  with  his  son,  and  so  came  into  the 
bouse.  His  figure  was  large ;  tall  without  being  bony,  broad  without 
coipulency.  His  face,  deformed  not  only  by  small-pox,  but  wanting 
one  of  the  eyes,  you  could  not  look  on,  for  the  first  time,  without 
imprehension.  On  bis  bald  bead  he  wore  always  a  perfectly  white  bell- 
soaped  cap,  {Glockenmulze)  tied  at  top  with  a  ribbon.  His  night-gowns, 
of  calamanco  or  damask,  were  always  as  if  new  washed.  He  inhabited 
a  most  cheerful  suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  AUee^  and  the 
neatness  of  every  thing  about  him  corresponded  to  it.  The  high  order 
of  bis  books,  papers,  maps,  made  a  pleasant  impression.  His  son, 
Heinrlch  Sebastian,  who  afterwards  became  known  by  various  writioss 
on  Art,  promised  little  in  his  youth.  Grood-natured  but  heavy,  not  rude 
y«t  artless,  and  without  wish  to  instruct  himself,  he  sought  rather  to 
avoid  his  father,  as  from  his  mother  he  could  get  whatever  he  wanted.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  came  more  and  more  into  intimacy  with  the  master 
tbe  more  I  knew  of  him.  As  be  meddled  with  none  but  important  law- 
cases,  he  had  time  enough  to  amuse  and  occupy  himself  with  other  things. 
1  had  not  long  been  alK)ut  him,  and  listened  to  his  doctrine,  till  I  came 
to  observe  that  in  respect  of  God  and  the  World  he  stood  on  the  oppo- 
sition side.  One  of  his  pet  books  was,  Agrtppa  de  Vanitate  Scientiarum  ; 
this  he  particularly  recommended  me  to  read,  and  did  therewith  set  my 
young  brain,  for  a  while,  into  considerable  tumult.  I,  in  thejoy  of  youth, 
was  inclined  to  a  sort  of  optimism,  and  with  God  or  the  Gods  had  now 
tolerably  adjusted  myself  again ;  for,  by  a  series  of  years,  I  bad  got  to 
experience  that  there  is  many  a  balance  against  evil,  that  misfortunes  are 
tbmgs  one  recovers  from,  that  in  dangers  one  finds  deliverance  and  does 
not  fliways  break  his  neck.  On  what  men  did  and  tried,  moreover,  I 
looked  with  tolerance,  and  found  much  praiseworthy  which  my  old  gen- 
tleman would  nowise  be  content  with.  Nay,  once,  as  he  bail  been  de- 
picting me  the  world  not  a  little  on  the  crabbed  side,  I  noticed  in  him 
that  he  meant  still  to  finish  with  a  tnirop-card.  He  shut,  as  in  such 
cases  bis  wont  was,  the  blind  left  eye  close ;  looked  with  the  other  broad 
out ;  and  said,  in  a  snuffling  voice :  **  Auoh  in  Gott  entdeck'  ich  Fehler.*' 

Of  a  gentler  character  is  the  reminiscence  of  the  maternal 
grandfather,  old  Schultbeiss  Textor;*  with  his  gift  of  prophetic 

*  SdmUheiu  it  tlie  title  of  tlie  chief  magistrate  in  loine  free-towus  and  republics,  for 
Instance,  iu  Berne.  It  seems  (o  derive  itself  from  Schuld-htwen,  and  may  mean  the 
teller  of  dutj,  him  bj  whom  what  thould  be  is  kight. 
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dreaming, ''  which  endawroent  none  of  his  descendants  inherited;'^ 
with  bis  kind,  mild  ways;  there  as  he  glides  about  in  his  garden^ 
at  evening,  ''  in  black  velvet  cap/'  trimming  *'  the  finer  sort  of 
firuit-trees/'  with  aid  of  those  antique  embroidered  gloves  or 
gauntlets,  yearly  handed  him  at  the  Pfeiffergericht :  a  soft,  spirit- 
looking  figure;  the  farthest  out-post  of  the  Past,  which  behind 
him  melts  into  dim  vapour.  In  Frau  von  Klestenberg,  a  reli- 
gious associate  of  the  mother's,  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
Schline  Sede  (Fair  Saint)  of  Meister;  she,  at  an  after  period, 
studied  to  convert  her  Philo,  but  only  very  partially  succeeded. 
Let  us  notice  also,  as  a  token  for  good,  how  the  young  universal 
spirit  takes  pleasure  in  the  workshops  of  handicraftsmen,  and 
loves  to  understand  their  methods  of  labouring  and  of  living: 

'^  My  father  bad  early  accustomed  me  to  manage  little  matters  for 
him.  In  particular,  it  was  often  my  commission  to  stir  up  the  craftsmen 
be  employed ;  who  were  too  apt  to  loiter  with  him ;  as  be  wanted  to 
have  ail  accurately  done,  and  finally  for  prompt  payment  to  have  the 
price  moderated.  I  came,  in  this  way,  into  almost  all  manner  of  work- 
shops ;  and  as  it  lay  in  my  nature  to  shape  myself  into  the  circumstances 
of  others,  to  feel  every  species  c^  human  existence,  and  with  satisfaction 
participate  therein,  I  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  such  places ;  grew 
tp  understand  the  procedure  of  each,  and  what  of  joy  and  of  sorrow, 
advantage  or  drawback,  the  indispensable  conditions  of  this  or  that  way 
of  life  brought  with  them.  ♦  *  •  The  household  economy  of  the  va- 
rious crafts,  which  took  its  figure  and  colour  from  the  occupation  of 
each,  was  also  silently  an  object  of  attention ;  and  so  unfolded,  so  con- 
firmed itself  in  me  the  feeling  of  the  equality,  if  not  of  all  men,  yet  of 
all  men's  situations ;  existence  by  itself  appearing  as  the  head  condition, 
all  the  rest  as  indifferent  and  accidental.*' 

And  so,  amid  manifold  instructive  influences,  has  the  boy  grown 
out  of  boyhood ;  when  now  a  new  figure  enters  on  the  scene, 
bringing  far  higher  revelations: 

*'  As  at  last  the  wine  was  failing,  one  of  them  called  the  maid  3  but 
instead  of  her  there  came  a  maiden  of  uncommon,  and  to  see  her  in  this 
environment,  of  incredible  beauty.  '  What  is  it  V  said  she,  after  kindly 
giving  us  good-evening :  ^  the  maid  is  ill  and  gone  to  bed :  can  I  serve 
you  }—*  Our  wine  is  done,'  said  one,  '  couldst  thou  get  us  a  couple  of 
Dottles  over  the  way,  it  were  very  good  of  thee.* — '  Do  it,  Gretchen,'  said 
another,  *  it  is  but  a  cat's  leap.' — *  Surely !'  said  she  5  took  a  couple  of 
empty  bottles  fivm  the  table,  and  hastened  out.  Her  figure,  when  she 
turned  away  from  you,  was  almost  prettier  than  before.  The  little  cap 
sat  so  neat  on  the  little  head,  which  a  slim  neck  so  gracefully  united 
with  back  and  shoulders.  Everything  about  her  seemed  select;  and  you 
eoold  follow  the  whole  form  more  calmly,  as  attention  was  not  now 
attneted  and  arrested  by  the  true  still  eyes  and  the  lovely  mouth  alone." 

It  is  at  the  very  threshold  of  youth  that  this  episode  of  Gretchen 
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(Margarete,  Mar-gVe^*-At/i)  occurs;  the  young  critic  of  slim  necks 
and  true  still  eyes  shall  now  know  something  of  natural  magic,  and 
the  importance  of  one  mortal  to  another ;  the  wild-flowing  bot- 
tomless sea  of  human  Passion,  glorious  in  Auroral  light  (which* 
alas,  may  become  infernal  lightning),  unveils  itself  a  little  to 
him.  A  graceful  little  episode  we  reckon  it;  and  Gretchen  better 
than  most  first  loves :  wholly  an  innocent^  wise,  dainty  maideii ; 
pure  and  poor, — who  vanishes  from  us  here;  but,  we  trust,  ia 
some  quiet  nook  of  the  Rhineland,  became  wife  and  mother,  and 
was  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  some  brave  man's  heart, — according  a» 
it  is  appointed.  To  the  boy  himself  it  ended  painfully,  almost 
fatally,  had  not  sickness  come  to  his  deliverance;  and  here  too  he 
may  experience  how  ''  a  shadow  chases  us  in.  all  manner  of  sun- 
shine," and  in  this  Wlutt'd'ye-call-it  of  Existence  the  tragic  ele- 
ment is  not  wanting.  The  name  of  Gretchen,  not  her  story* 
which  had  nothing  in  it  of  that  guilt  and  terror,  has  been  made 
world-famous  in  the  play  of  Faust. — 

Leipzig  University  has  the  honour  of  matriculating  him.  The 
name  of  his  "  propitious  mother"  she  may  boast  of,  but  not  of 
the  reality:  alas,  in  these  days,  the  University  of  the  Universe  is 
the  only  propitious  mother  of  such  ;  all  other  propitious  mothers 
are  but  unpropitious  superannuated  dry-nurses  fallen  bedrid, 
from  whom  the  famished  nurseling  has  to  steal  even  bread  and 
water,  if  he  will  not  die;  whom  for  most  part  he  soon  takes  leave 
of,  giving  perhaps  (as  in  Gibbon's  case),  for  farewell  thanks* 
some  rough  tweak  of  the  nose;  and  rushes  desperate  into  the 
wide  world  an  orphan.  The  time  is  advancing,  slower  or  faster* 
when  the  bedrid  dry-nurse  will  decease,  and  be  succeeded  by  a 
walking  and  stirring  wet  one.  Goethe's  employments  and  cul- 
ture at  Leipzig,  lay  in  quite  other  groves  than  the  academic:  he 
listened  to  the  Ciceronian  Ernesti  with  eagerness,  but  the  life- 
giving  word  flowed  not  from  his  mouth;  to  the  sacerdotal,  eclectic- 
sentimental  Gellert  (the  divinity  of  all  tea-table  moral  philoso 
phers  of  both  sexes);  witnessed  "  the  pure  soul,  the  genuine  will 
of  the  noble  man,''  heard  "  his  admonitions,  warnings  and  entrea- 
ties, uttered  in  a  somewhat  hollow  and  melancholy  tone," — and 
then  the  Frenchman  say  to  it  all,  Laissez  le  faire,  il  nous  forme 
des  dupes.  "In  logic  it  seemed  to  me  very  strange  that  I  must 
now  lake  up  those  spiritual  operations  which  from  of  old  I  had 
executed  with  the  utmost  convenience,  and  tatter  them  asunder* 
insulate,  and  as  if  destroy  them,  that  their  right  employment  might 
become  plain  to  me.  Of  the  Thing,  of  the  World,  of  God,  I  fan- 
cied I  knew  almost  about  as  much  as  the  Doctor  himself;  and  be 
seemed  to  me,  in  more  than  one  place,  to  hobble  dreadfully 
(gewaltig  zu  hapeni),** 
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However>  he  studies  to  some  profit  with  the  Painter  Oeser ; 
hears,  one  day,  at  the  door,  with  horror,  that  there  is  no  lesson, 
for  news  of  Winkelmann's  assassination  have  come.  With  the 
ancient  Gottsched,  too,  he  has  an  interview :  alas,  it  is  a  young 
Zeus  come  to  dethrone  old  Saturn,  whose  time  in  the  literary  hea* 
nen  is  nigh  run;  for  on  Olympus  itself,  one  Demiurgus  passetfa 
away  and  anodier  cometh.  Gottsched  had  introduced  the  reign 
of  water,  in  all  shapes  liquid  and  solid,  and  long  gloriously  pre- 
akied  over  the  same;  but  now  there  is  enough  of  it,  and  the 
**  rayless  majesty"  (had  he  been  prophetic)  here  beheld  the  rayed 
<Hie»  before  whom  he  was  to  melt  away : 

"  We  announced  oarselves.  The  servant  led  us  into  a  large  room, 
and  said  bis  master  would  come  immediately.    Whether  we  misinter- 

Eted  a  motion  he  made  I  cannot  say;  at  any  rate,  we  fancied  he  had 
koned  us  to  advance  into  an  adjoining  chamber.  We  did  advance, 
and  to  a  singular  scene ;  for,  at  the  same  moment,  Gottsched,  the  huge 
broad  gigantic  man,  entered  from  the  opposite  door,  in  green  damalk 
mghtgown,  lined  with  red  taffeta ;  but  bis  enormous  bead  was  bald  and 
without  covering.  This,  however,  was  the  very  want  to  be  now  supplied ; 
£or  the  servant  came  springing  in  at  a  side-door,  with  a  full-bottomed 
wig  on  his  hand  (the  locks  fell  down  to  his  elbow),  and  held  it  out,  with 
terrified  gesture,  to  his  master.  Gottsched,  without  uttering  the  smallest 
complaint,  lifted  the  head -gear  with  his  left  hand  from  the  servant's 
arm ;  and  very  deftly  swinging  it  up  to  its  place  on  the  head,  at  the  same 
time,  with  his  right  hand,  gave  the  poor  man  a  box  on  the  ear,  which, 
as  is  seen  in  comedies,  dashed  him  spinning  out  of  the  apartment; 
whereupon  tlie  respectable-looking  Patriarch  quite  gravely  desired  us  to 
be  seated,  and  with  proper  dignity  went  through  a  tolerably  long  dis- 
course." 

lo  which  discourse,  however,  it  is  likely,  little  ediiication  for 
the  young  inquirer  could  lie.  Already  by  multifarious  discoursiugs 
-and  readings  he  has  convinced  himself,  to  his  despair,  of  the  wa- 
tery condition  of  the  Gottschedic  world,  and  how  "  the  Noachide 
(Noaheid)  of  Bodmer  is  a  true  sj^mbol  of  the  deluge  that  has 
swelled  up  round  the  German  Parnassus,"  and  in  literature  as  in 
plulosophy  there  is  neither  landmark  nor  loadstar.  Here,  too,  he 
resumes  his  inquiries  about  religion,  falls  into  "  black  scruples" 
about  most  things,  and  in  '*  the  bald  and  feeble  deliverances"  pro* 
pounded  him,  has  sorry  comfort.  Outward  things,  moreover,  go 
not  as  they  should:  the  copious  philosophic  harlequinades  of  that 
wag  Beyrish,  "  with  the  long  nose,"  unsettle  rather  than  settle;  as 
do,  in  many  ways»  other  wise  and  foolish  mortals  of  both  sexes : 
matters  grow  worse  and  worse.  He  falls  sick,  becomes  wretched 
enough;  yet  unfolds  withal  ''  an  audacious  humour  which  feels 
itself  superior  to  the  moment,  not  only  fears  no  danger,  but  even 
wilfully  courts  it."  And  thus,  somewhat  in  a  wrecked  state,  he 
quits  bis  propitious  mother,  and  returns  home. 
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Nevertheless  let  there  be  no  reflections:  he  must  now  in 
earnest  get  forward  with  his  Law,  and  on  to  Strasburg  to  com* 
plete  himself  therein ;  so  has  the  paternal  judgment  arranged  it* 
A  Lawyer,  the  thing  in  these  latter  days  called  Lawyer,  of  a  man 
in  whom  ever  bounteous  Nature  has  sent  us  a  Poet  for  the  World ! 

0  blind  mortals,  blind  over  what  lies  closest  to  us,  what  we 
have  the  truest  wish  to  see !  In  this  young  colt  that  caprioles 
there  in  young  lustihood,  and  snuffs  the  wind  with  an  '  audacious 
humour,'  rather  dangerous-looking,  no  Sleswick  Dobbin,  to  risa 
to  dromedary  stature,  and  draw  three  tons  avoirdupois  (of  street- 
mud  or  whatever  else),  has  been  vouchsafed ;  but  a  winged  mini* 
culous  Pegasus  to  carry  us  to  the  heavens! — Whereon  too  (if  we 
consider  it)  many  a  heroic  Beilerophon  shall,  in  times  comiog, 
mount,  and  destroy  Chimaeras,  and  deliver  afflicted  nations  on  the 
lower  earth. 

Meanwhile,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  youth  is  gone  to  Strasburg 
to  prepare  for  the  examen  rigorosum;  though,  as  it  turned  out, 
for  quite  a  different  than  the  Law  one.  Confusion  enough  is  in  his 
bead  and  heart ;  poetic  objects  too  have  taken  root  there,  and  will 
not  rest  till  they  have  worked  themselves  into  form.  "  These,** 
says  he,  "  were  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  and  Faust.  The  written 
Life  of  the  former  had  seized  my  inmost  soul.  The  figure  of  a 
rude  well-meaning  self-helper,  in  wild  anarchic  time,  excited  mj 
deepest  sympathy..  The  impressive  puppet-show  Fable  of  the 
other  sounded  and  hummed  through  me  many-toned  enough." — 
'*  Let  us  withdraw,  however,"  subjoins  he,  '*  into  the  free  air,  to 
the  high  broad  platform  of  the  Mmster ;  as  if  the  time  were  still 
here,  when  we  young  ones  often  rendevoused  thither  to  salute,  with 
full  rummers,  the  sinking  sun."  They  had  good  telescopes  with 
them ;  "  and  one  friend  after  another  searched  out  the  spot  in  the 
distance  which  had   become  the  dearest  to   him;  neither  was 

1  without  a  little  eye-mark  of  the  like,  which,  though  it  rose  not 
conspicuous  in  the  landscape,  drew  me  to  it  beyond  all  else  with 
a  kindly  magic.*'  This  alludes,  we  perceive,  to  that  Alsatian 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  his  daughter  the  fair  Frederike;  concern- 
ing which  matter  a  word  may  not  be  useless  here.  Exception 
has  been  taken  by  certain  tender  souls,  of  the  all-for-love  sort, 
against  Goethe's  conduct  in  this  matter.  He  flirted  with  his  bloom- 
ing blue-eyed  Alsatian,  she  with  him,  innocently  enough,  thought- 
lessly enough,  till  they  both  came  to  love  each  other ;  and  then, 
when  the  marrying  point  began  to  grow  visible  in  the  distance, 
he  stopt  shorty  and  would  no  farther.  Adieu,  he  cried,  and  waved 
his  lilly  hand.  "  The  good  Frederike  was  weeping ;  I  too  was 
sick  enough  at  heart.'*  Whereupon  arises  the  question:  Is 
Goethe  a  bad  man;  or  is  he  not  a  bad  man?    Alas,  worthy 
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souk!  if  this  world  were  all  a  wedding  dance,  and  thou  shall 
never  come  into  collision  with  thou  wilt,  what  a  new  improved 
tiiDe  we  had  of  it !  It  is  man's  miserable  lot,  in  the  meanwhile 
to  eat  and  labour  as  well  as  wed :  alas,  how  often;  like  Corporal 
Trim,  does  he  spend  the  whole  night ;  one  moment,  c^viding  the 
world  into  two  halves  with  his  fair  Beguine ;  next  moment  re* 
membering  that  he  has  onl^  a  knapsack  and  fif^n  florins  to 
divide  with  any  one!  Besides,  you  do  not  consider  that  our  dear 
Frederike,  whom  we  too  could  weep  for  if  it  served,  had  a  sound 
German  heart  within  her  stays ;  had  furthermore  abundance  of 
Wifk  to  do,  and  not  even  leisure  to  die  of  love ;  above  all,  that 
at  this  period,  in  the  country  parts  of  Alsatia,  there  were  no  cir- 
culating library  novels. 

With  regard  to  the  false  one's  cruelty  of  temper,  who,  if  we 
remember,  saw  a  ghost  in  broad  noon,  that  day  he  rode  away 
from  her,  let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  hear  Jung  Stilling,  for  he  also 
bad  experience  thereof  at  this  very  date.  Poor  Jung,  a  sort  of 
German  Dominie  Sampson,  awkward,  honest,  irascible,  "in  old- 
iiuhiooed  clothes  and  bag-wig/'  who  had  been  several  things, 
charcoal-burner,  and,  in  repeated  alternation,  tailor  and  school* 
master,  was   now   come  to  Strasburs  to  study  medicine ;  with 

Sparse  long-necked,  yet  with  head  that  had  brains  in  it,  and  heart 
uU  of  trust  in  God.  A  pious  soul,  who  if  he  did  afterwards 
write  books  on  the  Nature  of  Departed  Spirits,  also  restored  to 
sight  (by  his  skill  in  eye-operations)  above  two  thousand  poor  blind 
persons,  without  fee  or  reward,  even  supporting  many  of  them  in 
the  hospital  at  his  own  expense. 

"There  dined,"  says  he,  '*  at  this  table  about  twenty  people,  whom 
Ac  two  comrades  saw  one  after  the  other  enter.  One  especially, 
with  large  bright  eyes,  magnificent  brow,  and  fine  stature,  walked 
(mutkigj  gallantly  in.  He  drew  Herr  Troost*8  and  Stilliog's  eyes 
OD  him;  Herr  Troost  said,  Hhat  must  be  a  superior  man.'  Stilling 
assented,  yet  thought  they  wouhl  both  have  much  vexation  from  him, 
»  hek)oked  like  one  of  your  wild  fellows.  This  did  Stilling  infer  from 
the  frank  style  which  the  student  had  assumed ;  but  here  he  was  far 
mistaken.  They  found,  meanwhile,  that  this  distinguished  individual 
was  named  Herr  Goetbe. 

**  Herr  Troost  whispered  to  Stilling,  '  Here  it  were  best  one  sat 
Kven  days  silent.'  Stilling  felt  this  truth ;  they  sat  silent,  therefore, 
and  DO  one  particularly  rainde<l  them,  except  that  Groethe  now  and  then 
hurled  over  (heruherwdlzte)  a  look :  he  sat  opposite  Stilling,  and  had 
the  government  of  the  table  without  aiming  at  it. 

'*  Herr  Troost  was  neat,  and  dressed  in  the  fashion  -,  Stilling  likewise 
tolerably  so.  He  had  a  dark  brown  coat  with  fustian  under  garments  ^ 
only  that  a  scratch-wig  also  remained  to  him,  which,  among  his  bag- 
wigs,  he  would  wear  out.     This  he  had  put  on  one  day,  and  came 
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therewith  to  dimier.  Nohody  took  notice  of  it»  except  Herr  Waldberg^ 
of  VieuDa.  That  gentleman  looked  at  him,  and  as  he  had  already 
heard  that  Stilling  was  greatly  taken  up  ahout  religion,  he  began,  and 
asked  him  Whether  be  thought  Adam  in  Paradise  had  worn  a  scratch- 
wig?  All  ^augbed  heartily,  except  Salzman,  Goethe,  and  Troost,  these 
did  not  lau^  \  In  Stilling  wrath  rose  and  burnt,  and  he  answered  : 
'Be  asbamci  'of  this  jest 5  such  a  trivial  thing  is  not  worth  laughing 
at!'  But  Got  e  struck  in  and  added:  'Try  a  man  first  whether  he 
deserves  mockei;  It  is  devil-like  to  fall  upon  an  honest-hearted  person 
who  has  injured  nobody,  and  make  sport  of  him!*  From  that  time 
Herr  Goethe  took  up  Stilling,  visited  him,  liked  him,  made  friendship 
and  brothership  with  him,  and  strove  by  all  opportunities  to  do  him 
kindness.  Pity  that  so  few  are  acquainted  with  this  noble  man  in  re* 
spect  of  his  heart!'* 

Here,  indeed,  may  be  the  place  to  mention,  that  this  noble 
man,  in  respect  of  his  heart,  and  goodness  and  badness,  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  get  acquainted  with;  that  innumerable  persons, 
of  the  man-milliner,  parish-clerk,  and  circulating-library  sort,  will 
find  him  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  Hear  in  what  questionable  man- 
ner, so  early  as  the  year  1773,  he  expresses  himself  towards  Herr 
Sulzer,  whose  beautiful  hypothesis,  that  "  Nature  meant,  by  the 
constant  influx  of  satisfactions  streaming  in  upon  us,  to  fashion 
our  minds,  on  the  whole,  to  softness  and  sensibility,*'  he  will  not 
leave  a  leg  to  stand  on.  "  On  the  whole,*'  says  he,  "  she  does  no 
such  thing;  she  rather,  God  be  thanked,  hardens  her  genuine 
children  against  the  pains  and  evils  she  incessantly  prepares  for 
them;  so  that  we  name  him  the  happiest  man  who  is  the  strongest 
to  make  front  against  evil,  to  put  it  aside  from  him,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  it  go  the  road  of  his  own  will."  ''  Man's  art  in  all  situa- 
tions is  to  fortify  himself  against  Nature,  to  avoid  her  thousand- 
fold ills,  and  only  to  enjoy  his  measure  of  the  good ;  till  at  length 
he  manages  to  include  the  whole  circulation  of  his  true  and  fac- 
titious wants  in  a  palace,  and  fix  as  far  as  possible  all  scattered 
beauty  and  felicity  within  his  glass  walls,  where  accordingly  he 
grows  ever  the  weaker,  takes  to  *joys  of  the  soul/  and  his 
powers,  roused  to  their  natural  exertion  by  no  contradiction, 
melt  away  into"  (horresco  referens) — "  Virtue,  Benevolence,  Sen- 
sibility!" In  Goethe's  Writings,  too,  we  all  know  the  moral 
lesson  is  seldom  so  easily  educed  as  one  would  wish.  Alas,  how 
seldom  is  he  so  direct  in  tendency  as  his  own  plain-spoken  mo- 
ralist at  Plundersweilern: 

"  Dear  Christian  people,  one  and  all, 
When  will  you  cease  your  sinning  ? 

*  JSHlUng**  Wandenchaft^   Berlin  and  Leipzig.    1778* 
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Else  can  your  comfort  be  but  small^ 
Good  hap  scarce  have  begiuning : 
For  Vice  is  hurtful  unto  man, 
In  Virtue  lies  his  surest  plan/' 

or»  to  giTc  it  ia  the  original  words,  the  emphasis  of  which  no 
foreign  idiom  can  imitate: 

"  Die  Tugend  ist  dot  hochste  Gut, 
Das  Lasier  Weh  dem  Menschen  thntT 

In  which  emphatic  couplet,  does  there  not,  as  the  critics  say  in 
other  cases,  lie  the  essence  of  whole  volumes,  such  as  we  have 
read? — 

Goethe's  far  most  important  relation  in  Strasburg  was  the  ac- 
cidental temporary  one  with  Herder;  which  issued,  indeed,  in  a 
more  permanent,  though  at  no  time  an  altogether  intimate  one. 
Herder,  with  much  to  give,  had  always  something  to  require; 
living  with  him  seems  never  to  have  been  wholly  a  sinecure, 
Goethe  and  he  moreover  were  fundamentally  different,  not  to  say 
discordant;  neither  could  the  humour  of  the  latter  be  peculiarly 
sweetened  by  his  actual  business  in  Strasburg,  that  of  undergoing 
a  surgical  operation  on  "  the  lachrymatory  duct,"  and,  above  all, 
an  unsuccessful  one : 

"  He  was  attending  the  prince  of  Holstein-Eutin,  who  laboured  under 
mental  distresses,  on  a  course  of  travel ;  and  had  arrived  with  him  at 
Strasburgh.  Our  society,  so  soon  as  his  presence  there  was  known, 
felt  a  strong  wish  to  get  near  him ;  which  happiness,  quite  unexpectedly 
and  by  chance,  befel  me  first.  I  had  gone  to  the  Inn  zum  Geist,  visiting 
I  forget  what  stranger  of  rank.  Just  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  I  came 
upon  a  man,  like  myself  about  to  ascend,  whom  by  his  look  I  could 
take  to  be  a  clergyman.  His  powdered  hair  was  fastened  up  into  a  round 
lock,  the  black  coat  also  distinguished  him^  still  more  a  long  black 
silk  mantle,  the  end  of  which  he  had  gathered  together  and  stuck  into 
his  pocket.  This  in  some  measure  surprising,  yet  on  the  whole  gallant 
and  pleasing  figure,  of  whom  I  had  already  heard  speak,  left  me  no 
doubt  but  it  was  the  famed  Traveller;  and  my  address  soon  convinced 
him  that  he  was  known  to  me.  He  asked  my  name,  which  could  be 
of  no  significance  to  him ;  however  my  openness  seemed  to  give  plea** 
sore,  for  be  replied  to  it  in  ft-iendly  style,  and  as  we  stept  up  stairs 
forthwith  showed  himself  ready  for  a  lively  communication.  Our  visit 
also  was  to  the  same  party  ^  and  before  separating  I  begged  permission 
to  wait  npon  himself,  which  he  kindly  enough  accorded  me.  I  delayed 
not  to  make  repeated  use  of  this  preferment;  and  was  the  longer  the 
nore  attracted  towards  him.  He  had  something  softish  in  his  manner, 
which  was  fit  and  dignified,  without  strictly  being  bi*ed.  A  round  face; 
a  fine  brow ;  a  somewhat  short  blunt  nose ;  a  somewhat  projected,  yet 
fob/y  characteristic,  pleasant,  ^n^iAble  mouth.     Under  black  eye-brows, 
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a  pair  of  coal-black  eyes,  which  failed  not  of  their  effect,  though  one  of 
them  was  wont  to  be  red  and  inflamed." 

With  this  gifted  man,  by  five  years  his  senior,  whose  writings 
had  already  given  him  a  name,  and  announced  the  much  that  lay 
in  him,  the  open-hearted  disciple  could  manifoldly  communicate, 
learning  and  enduring.  Ere  long,  under  that  "  softish  manner,** 
there  disclosed  itself  a  *' counter-pulse"  of  causticity^  of  ungentle, 
almost  noisy  banter;  the  blunt  nose  was  too  often  curled  in  an 
adunco-suspensive  manner.  Whatsoever  of  self-complacency, 
of  acquired  attachment  and  insight,  of  self-sufficiency  wed  or  ill 
grounded,  lay  in  the  youth,  was  exposed,  we  can  fancy,  to  the 
severest  trial.  In  Herder  too,  as  in  an  expressive  microscosm,  he 
might  see  imaged  the  whole  wild  world  of  German  literature,  of 
European  Thought;  its  old  workings  and  mis-workings^  its  best 
recent  tendencies  and  efforts;  what  its  past  and  actual  wasteness, 
perplexity,  confusion  worse  confounded,  was.  In  all  which,  more- 
over, the  bantered,  yet  imperturbably  inquiring  brave  young  man 
had  quite  other  than  a  theoretic  interest,  being  himself  minded 
to  dwell  there.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Herder's  presence, 
stirring  up  in  that  fashion  so  many  new  and  old  matters,  would 
mightily  aggravate  the  former  **  fermentation ;"  and  thereby,  it  is 
true,  unintentionally  or  not,  for^'ard  the  same  towards  clearness. 

In  fact,  with  the  hastiest  glance  over  the  then  position  of  the 
world  spiritual,  we  shall  find  that  as  Disorder  is  never  wanting, 
(and  for  the  young  spiritual  hero,  who  is  there  only  to  destroy  Dis- 
order  and  make  it  Order,  can  least  of  all  be  wanting,)  so,  at  the 
present  juncture,  it  specially  abounded.  Why  dwell  on  this  often 
delineated  Epoch?  Over  all  Europe  the  reign  of  Earnestness 
had  now  wholly  dwindled  into  that  of  Dilettantism.  The  voice  of 
a  certain  modern  "  closet  logic,"  which  called  itself,  and  could 
not  but  call  itself.  Philosophy,  had  ^one  forth,  saying,  Let  there 
be  darkness,  and  there  was  darkness.  No  Divinity  any  longer 
dwelt  in  the  world;  and  as  men  cannot  do  without  a  Divinity,  a 
sort  of  terrestrial  upholstery  one  had  been  got  together,  and 
named  Taste,  with  medallic  virtuosi  and  picture  cognoscenti,  and 
enlightened  letter  and  belles-lettres  men  enough  for  priests.  To 
which  worship,  with  its  stunted  formularies  and  hungry  results, 
must  the  earnest  mind,  like  the  hollow  and  shallow  one,  adjust 
itself,  as  best  might  be.  To  a  new  man,  no  doubt,  the  Earth  is  al- 
ways new,  never  wholly  without  interest.  Knowledge,  M*ere  it 
only  that  of  dead  languages,  or  of  dead  actions,  the  foreign  tradi- 
tion of  what  others  had  acquired  and  done,  was  still  to  be  searched 
after;  fame  might  be  enjoyed  if  procureable;  above  all,  the  culi- 
nary and  brewing  arts  remained  in  pristine  completeness,  their 
results  could  be  relished  with  pristine  vigour.     Life  lumbered 
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tlong,  better  or  worse,  in  pitiful  discoutent,  not  yet  in  decisive 
desperation,  as  through  a  dim  day  of  languor,  sultry  and  sunless. 
Already  too  on  the  horizon  might  be  seen  clouds,  might  be  heard 
murmurs,  which  by  and  by  proved  themselves  of  an  electric  cha- 
racter, and  were  to  cool  and  clear  that  same  sultriness  in  wondrous 
deluges. 

To  a  man  standing  in  the  midst  of  German  literature,  and  look*  . 
ing  out  thither  for  his  highest  good,  the  view  Mas  troubled  perhaps 
with  various  peculiar  perplexities.  For  two  centuries,  German 
literature  had  lain  in  the  sere  leaf.  The  Luther,  "  whose  words 
were  half  battles,"  and  such  half  battles  as  could  shake  and  over- 
set half  Europe  with  their  cannonading,  had  long  since  gone  to 
sleep;  and  all  other  words  were  but  the  miserable  bickering  of 
(theological)  camp-suttlers  in  quarrel  over  the  stripping  of  the 
slain.  Ulrich  Hutten  slept  silent,  in  the  little  island  of  the 
Zurich  Lake;  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  had  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  brow,  and  laid  him  down  to  rest  there :  the  valiant,  fire- 
tempered  heart,  with  all  its  woes  and  loves  and  loving  indigna- 
tions, mouldered,  cold,  forgotten ;  with  such  a  pulse  no  new 
heart  rose  to  beat.  The  tamer  Opitzes  and  Flemmings  of  a  suc- 
ceeding era  had,  in  like  manner,  long  fallen  obsolete.  One  un- 
happy generation  after  another  of  pedants,  "  rhizophagous," 
livmg  on  roots,  Greek  or  Hebrew ;  of  farce-writers,  gallant-verse 
writers,  journalists,  and  other  jugglers  of  nondescript  sort  wan- 
dered in  nomadic  wise,  whither  provender  was  to  be  had ;  among 
whom,  if  a  passionate  Gunther  go  with  some  emphasis  to  ruin;  if 
an  illuminated  Thomasius,  earlier  than  the  general  herd,  deny 
witchcraft^  we  are  to  esteem  it  a  felicity.  This  too,  however,  has 
passed ;  and  now,  in  manifold  enigmatical  signs,  a  new  Time  an- 
nounces itself.  Well-born  Hagedorns,  munificent  Gleims  have 
again  rendered  the  character  of  Author  honourable;  the  polish  of 
correct,  assiduous  Rabeners  and  Ramlers  have  smoothed  away  the 
old  impurities;  a  pious  Klopstock,  to  the  general  enthusiasm, 
rises  anew  into  something  of  seraphic  music,  though  by  methods 
wherein  he  can  have  no  follower;  the  brave  spirit  of  a  Lessing 
pierces,  in  many  a  life-giving  ray,  through  the  dark  inertness: 
Germany  has  risen  to  a  level  with  Europe,  is  henceforth  partici- 
pant of  all  European  influences ;  nay  it  is  now  appointed,  though 
not  yet  ascertained,  that  Germany  is  to  be  the  leader  of  spiritual 
Europe.  A  deep  movement  agitates  the  universal  mind  of  Ger- 
many, though  as  yet  no  one  sees  towards  what  issue;  only  that 
heavings  and  eddyings,  confused,  conflicting  tendencies,  work  un- 
quietly  every  where;  the  movement  is  begun  and  will  not  stop, 
but  the  course  of  it  is  yet  far  from  ascertained.  Even  to  the 
young  man  now  looking  on  with  such  anxious  intensity  had  this 
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very  task  been  allotted  :  To  find  it  a  course  and  set  it  flowing 
thereon. 

Whoever  will  represent  this  confused  revolutionary  condition 
of  all  things,  has  but  to  fancy  how  it  would  act  on  the  most  sus- 
ceptive and  comprehensive  of  living  minds;  what  a  Chaos  he  had 
taken  in,  and  was  dimly  struggling  to  body  forth  into  a  Creation. 
Add  to  which  his  so  confused,  contradictory,  personal  condition ; 
appointed  by  a  positive  father  to  be  practitioner  of  Law,  by  a  still 
more  positive  mother  (old  Nature  herself)  to  be  practitioner  of 
Wisdom,  and  Captain  of  spiritual  Europe;  we  have  confusion 
enough  for  him,  doubts  economic  and  doubts  theologic,  doubts 
moral  and  aesthetical,  a  whole  world  of  confusion  and  doubt. 

Nevertheless  to  the  young  Strasburg  student  the  gods  had 
given  their  most  precious  gift,  which  is  worth  all  others,  without 
which  all  others  are  worth  nothing;  a  seeing  eye  and  a  faithful 
loving  heart : 

*'  Er  hatf  cin  Augc  treu  und  kUig, 

Und  war  audi  UebevoU  genugy 

Zu  schauen  manches  hlmr  und  rein, 

Und  wieder  alles  gu  zu  machen  sein; 

Half  auch  eine  Zunge  die  tick  ergosSf 

Und  leicht  und  f cin  in  Wortejloss  ; 

Desf  thaten  die  Musen  sick  erfreun, 

fVoilten  ihn  zum  Meistersdnger  weiMi*^** 

A  mind  of  all-piercing  vision,  of  sunny  strength,  not  made  to 
ray  out  darker  darkness,  but  to  brin^  warm  sunlight,  all  purifying^ 
all  uniting.  A  clear,  invincible  mmd,  and  '^  consecrated  to  be 
Master-singer*'  in  quite  another  guild  than  tliat  Niirnberg  one. 

His  first  literary  productions  fall  in  his  twenty-third  year; 
Werter,  the  most  celebrated  of  these,  in  his  twenty-fifth.  Of 
which  wonderful  Book,  and  its  now  recognized  character  as  poetic 
(and  prophetic)  utterance  of  the  World's  Despair,  it  is  needless 
to  repeat  what  has  elsewhere  been  written.  This  and  Gotz  von 
Berlichijtgen,  which  also,  as  a  poetic  looking  back  into  the  past^ 
was  a  word  for  the  world,  have  produced  incalculable  effects; — 
which  now,  indeed,  however  some  departing  ecHo  of  them  may 
linger  in  the  wrecks  of  our  own  Moss-trooper  and  Satanic  Schools, 
dp  at  lengtli  all  happily  lie  behind  us.  Some  trifling  incidents  at 
Wetzlar,  and  the  suicide  of  an  unliappy  acquaintance  were  the 
means  of  "  crystallizing'*  that  wondrous,  perilous  stuff,  which  the 
young  heart  oppressively  held  dissolved  in  it,  into  this  world- 
famous,  and  as  it  proved  world-medicative  Werter.    He  had  gone 

«  Han$  Saehient  Pmiische  Sendung  (Goethe* s  Werke,  XIU.)  ;  a  beaotiful  piec6  (a 
very  Ham  Saeht  beatified,  both  in  character  and  style),  which  we  with  (here  was  auy 
possibility  of  traoshiting. 
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to  Wet2lar  with  an  eje  still  to  Law;  which  now,  however^  was 
ahttdoDcd,  never  to  be  resumed.  Thus  did  he  too,  '*  like  Saul  the 
SOB  .of  'Kisb,  go  out  to  seek  his  father's  ass^,  and  instead  thereof 
-fittd  a  kaogdom.'* 

With  the  completion  of  these  two  Works  (a  completion  io 
every  .sense,  for  they  were  not  only  emitted^  but  speedily  also  dth 
mitted,  and  seen  over,  and  left  behind),  commences  what  we  can 
specially  call  his  Life,  his  activity  as  Man.  The  outward  parti- 
c^ars  of  it,  from  this  point  where  bis  own  Narrative  ends^  have 
been  briefly  summed  up  in  these  terras : 

**lo  177 6 f  the  Heirr apparent  of  Weimar  was  passing  tbroii|^  Frankfort, 
on  which  occasion,  by  the  intervention  of  somfe  friends^  he  wailed  npon 
Goetbe«  The  visit  must  have  been  mutnaUy  agreeable  5  for  a  short  time 
afterwards  the  young  author  was  invited  to  court)  apparently  to  contri- 
bute his  assistance  in  varipus  literary  institutions  and  arrangements  thea 
proceediog  of  cpatemplated;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  honourable  call, 
be  accordingly  settled  at  Weimar,  with  the  title  of  Legationsrath,  apd 
the  actual  dignity  of  a  place  in  the  Collegium  (Council).  .  The  comiiee- 
tion  begun  under  such  ^vourable  auspices,  and  ever  afterwards  continued 
aader  tibe  like  or  better,  has  been  productive  of  important  conseaueqces, 
not  only  to  Weimar  but  to  all  G^many.  Tbe  noble  purpose  undertakexi 
by  the  Duchess  Amelia  was  zealously  forwarded  ,by  the  yovog  Dnke  on 
liis  accession;  under  wbose  influence,  supported  and  directed  by  bis  new 
Cofmcilk»,  this  inconsiderable  state  has  gained  for  it^lf  a  fairer  distiae- 
.tion  than  any-of  itsiarger,  richer,  or  more  warlike  ndghbgncs.  By  de- 
gicet  wliate^er.was  bd^test  in  tbe  genius  of  GemiMmy  l^  beex^  gathered 
to  this  little^court;  a  classical  theatre  was  under  tbe  superintendence 
of  Goethe  and  Schiliei;  here  Weiknd  taught  and  sung;  in  the  pulpit 
was  Herder;  and,  possessing  such  a  four,  the  small  town  of  Weimar, 
some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  might  challenge  the  proudest  capital  $( 
tbe  world  to  match  it  in  intellectual  wealth.  Occupied  so  profitably  to 
his  country,  and  honourably  to  hiniself,  Goetbe  continued  rising  in  favour 
•with  bis  Prince;  by  degrees  a  politicid  was  added  to  his  literary  trust; 
in  1779  he  became  Privy  Councillor;  President  in  1788;  and  at  length 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  where  he  had  spent  two  years  in  varied  In- 
dies and  obsecvation,  he  was  appointed  Minister ;  a  post  whidi  he  only 
a  few  years  ago  resigned,  on  bis  final  retirement  from  pubUc  a&in.*' 

Notable  enough  tliat  little  Weimar  should,  in  this  particular^ 
have  brought  back,  as  it  were,  an  old  Italian  Conunonwealth  into 
die  nineteenth  centurv  !  For  the  Petrarcas  and  Bocaccios, 
though  reverenced  as  roets,  w^re  not  supposed  to  have  lost  their 
wits  as  men;  but  could  be  employed  in  Uie^  highest  services  of 
the  state,  not  only  as  fit,  but  as  the  fittest,  to  discharge  tliestt. 
Very  different  with  us,  where  Diplomatists  and  Governors  can  be 
picked  up  from  the  highways,  or  chosen  in  the  manner  of  bUnd^ 
man's-buff  (the  first  figure  you  clutch,  say  rather  that  clutcfaea 
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you,  will  make  a  goveraor);  and^  even  in  extraordinary  times,  it 
IS  thought  much  if  a  Milton  can  become  Latin  Clerk  under  some 
Bulstr^e  Whitelock,  and  be  called  **  one  Mr.  Milton/'  As  if 
the  poet,  with  his  poetry,  were  no  other  than  a  pleasant  mounte- 
bank, with  faculty  of  a  certain  ground-and-lofty  tumbling  which 
would  amuse ;  for  which  you  must  throw  him  a  few  coins,  a  little 
flattery,  otherwise  he  would  not  amuse  you  with  it.  As  if  theif^ 
were  any  talent  whatsoever ;  above  all,  as  if  there  were  any  talent 
of  Poetry  (by  the  consent  of  all  ages  the  highest  talent,  and  some- 
times pricelessly  high),  the  first  foundation  of  which  were  not 
even  these  two  things  (properly  but  one  thing):  intellectual 
Perspicacity,  witfi  force  and  honesty  of  Will.  Which  two,  do 
they  not,  in  their  simplest  quite  naked  form,  constitute  the  very 
eauipment  a  Man  of  ]Business  needs ;  the  very  implements  whereby 
ail  business,  from  that  of  the  delver  and  ditcher  to  that  of  the 
legislator  and  imperator,  is  accomplished ;  as  in  their  noblest  con- 
centration they  are  still  the  moving  faculty  of  the  Artist  and 
Prophet! 

To  Goethe  himself,  this  connection  with  Weimar  opened  the 
happiest  course  of  life,  which  probably  the  age  he  lived  in  could 
have  yielded  him.  Moderation  yet  abundance;  elegance  without 
luxury  or  sumptuosity :  Art  enough  to  give  a  heavenly  firmament 
to  his  existence;  Business  enough  to  give  it  a  solid  earth.  Ih 
his  multifarious  duties,  he  comes  in  contact  with  all  manner  of 
men;  gains  experience  and  tolerance  of  all  men's  ways.  A  fa- 
culty like  his,  which  could  master  the  highest  spiritual  problems, 
and  conquer  Evil  Spirits  in  their  own  domain,  was  not  likely  to  be 
foiled  by  such  when  they  put  on  the  simpler  shape  of  material 
clay.  The  greatest  of  roets  is  also  the  skilfuUest  of  Managers : 
the  little  terrestrial  Weimar  trust  committed  to  him  prospers;  and 
one  sees  with  a  sort  of  smile,  in  which  may  lie  a  deep  seriousness, 
how  die  Jena  Museums,  University  arrangements,  Weimar  Art-ex- 
hibitions and  Palace-buildings,  are  guided  smoothly  on,  by  a  hand 
which  could  have  worthily  swayed  imperial  sceptres.  The  world, 
could  it  entrust  its  imperial  sceptres  to  such  hands,  were  blessed : 
nay  to  this  man,  without  the  world's  consent  given  or  asked,  a  still 
higher  function  had  been  committed.  But  on  the  whole,  we  name 
his  external  life  happy,  amon^  the  happiest,  in  this,  that  a  noble 
princely  Courtesy  could  dwell  m  it  based  on  the  worship,  by  speech 
and  practice  of  Truth  only  (for  his  victory,  as  we  said  above,  was 
so  complete,  as  almost  to  hide  that  there  had  been  a  struggle), 
and  the  worldly  could  praise  him  as  the  most  agreeable  of  men, 
and  the  spiritual  as  the  highest  and  clearest;  but  happy  above  all, 
in  this,  that  it  forwarded  him,  as  no  other  could  have  done,  in  his 
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iawaitl  life,  die  good  or  evil  bap  of  which  wis  alone  of  j^erma- 
aeat  importance. 

The  inward  life  of  Goethe,  onwards  from  this  epoch,  lies  no- 
bl J  recorded  in  the  long  series  of  his  Writings.  Of  these,  mean- 
while, the  great  bulk. of  our  English  world  has  nowise  yet  got  to 
such  understanding  and  mastery,  that  we  could,  with  much  hope  of 
profit,  go  into  a  critical  examination  of  their  merits  and  charao- 
tertadca.  Such  a  task  can  stand  over  till  the  day  for  it  arrive;  be 
it  in  this  generation,  or  the  next,  or  after  the  next.  What  haa 
been  elsewhere  already  set  forth  suffices  the  present  want,  or 
needs  only  to  be  repeated  and  enforced;  the  expositor  of  Ger- 
man things  must  say,  with  judicious  Zanga  in  the  play:  *'  First 
recover  that,  then  shalt  thou  know  more."  A  glance  over  the 
grand  outlines  of  the  matter,  and  more  especially  under  the  aspect 
suitable  to  these  days,  can  alone  be  in  place  here. 

lorCeetk^s  Works f  chronologically  arranged,  we  see  this  above ^ 
all  things:  A  mind  working  itself  into  clearer  and  clearer  free- 
dom; gaining  a  more  and  more  perfect  dominion  of  its  world. 
The  pestilential  fever  of  Scepticism  runs  through  its  stages:  but 
happily  it  ends  and  disappears  at  the  last  stage,  not  in  death,  not 
in  chronic  malady  (the  commonest  way),  but  in  clearer,  henceforth 
invulnerable  health.  Werter  we  called  the  voice  of  the  world's 
despair:  .passionate  uncontroulable  is  this  voice;  not  yet  melo- 
dious and  aupreme, — as  nevertheless  we  at  length  hear  it  in  the 
wild  apocalyptic  Faust:  like  a  death-song  of  departing  worlda; 
no  voice  of  joyful ''  morning  stars  singing  together^  over  a  Crea- 
tion; but  of  red  nigh-extinguished  midnight  stars,  in  spherat 
swan-melody,  proclaiming :  It  is  ended! 

What  follows,  in  the  next  period,  we  might,  for  want  of  a  fitter 
term,  call  Pagan  or  Ethnic  in  character;  meaning. thereby  an  an- 
thropcHiiorphic  character,  akin  to  that  of  old  Greece  and  Rome. 
Wilhtlm  meister  is  of  that  stamp:  warm,  hearty,  sunny  human 
Endeavour;  a  free  recognition  of  Life  in  its  depth,  variety  and 
majesty ;  as  yet  no  Divinity  recognised  there.  The  famed  Fene- 
tum  Epigrams  are  of  the  like  Old-Ethnic  tone;  musical,  ioy- 
fully  strong;  true,  ]^et  not  the  whole  truth,  and  sometimes  in  tneir 
blaat  realism,  jarring  on  the  sense.  As  in  this,  pftener  cited 
perhaps,  by  a  certain  class  of  wise  men,  than  die  due  proportion 
demanded: 
"  Wbv  so  bustleth  the  People  and  crieth  ?  Wonld  find  iUelf  victual, 

Cfaijdren  too  would  beget,  feed  on  the  best  may  be  had: 

Hark  in  thy  notebooks.  Traveller,  this,  and  at  home  go  do  likewise ; 

Farther  reacbeth  no  man,  make  he  what  stretching  he  will.*' 
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Doubt,  reduced  into  Denial,  now  lies  prostrate  un^r.foot:  the 
fire  has  done  its  work,  an  old  world  is  in  ashes;  but  the  smoke 
and  the  flame  are  blown  away,  and  a  sun  again  shines  clear  over 
the  min,  to  raise  therefroin  a  new  nobler  verdure  and  flowrage. 
Till  at  length,  in  the  third  or  final  period,  melodious  Reverence 
becomes  triumphant;  a  deep  all-pervading'Faith,  with  mild  voice, 
grave  as..gay,  speaks  forth  to  us  in  z  Masters  Wanderjahre,  iu 
«  WesUOstlicher  Divan;  in  many  a  little  Zahme  Xenie,  and  true- 
hearted  little  rhyme,  **  which,'*  it  has  been  said,  **  for  pregnancy 
and  genial  significance,  except  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  you 
will  nowhere  match.''  As  here,  striking  in  almost  at  a  venture: 
'*  Like  as  a  Star, 

That  maketh  not  baste, 
.  That  taketh  not  rest. 

Be  each  one  fulfilling 

His  god-given  Hest.  '• 


•  m$datG«stim, 

OhmHaU, 

Abtr  ohne  Rast, 

Drehe  achjeder 

Urn  die  ^gne  Last, 
So  stands  it  in  the  original ;  hereby,  however,  hangs  a  tale : 

"  A  lacf /'  says  one  of  our  fellow  labourers  in  this  German  vineyard,  '*  has  bat  now 
come  to  our  knowledge,  which  we  take  pleasure  and  pride  in  stating,  fifteen  English- 
men, entertaining  that  high  consideration  for  the  gOHod  Goethe,  winch  the  labours  and 
high  deserts  of  a  long  life  nsefuily  empbyed  so  richly  merit  from  all  mankind,  have 
,  presented  him  with  a  highly  wrought  Seal,  as  a  token  of  their  veneration.  We  mu^t 
pass- over  the  description  of  the  gift,  for  it  would  be  too  elaborate;"  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  amid  tasteful  carving  and  emblematic  embossing  enough,  stood  these  words  en- 
•  graven  on  a-gohl  belt,  on  the  four  sides  respectively  :  To  iht  German  Matter :  Frem 
fiiendt  in  England :  fSth  Avgtut :  1831 ;  finally,  that  the  impression  was  a  star  encircled 
with  a  serpent-of-etemity,  and  this  motto :  (mne  hast  Aber  Ohne  East, 
*'  The  lonowing  is  the  letter  which  accompanied  it : ' 

**  To  the  Poet  Goelhe,  on  the  2Mi  of  August,  183L     * 

'*  Sir,-^Among  the  friends  whom  this  so  interesting  Anniversary  caHs  found  yon, 
may  we  *  finglhSi.  friends,'  in  thooght.and  symbolically,  since  personallv  it  is  impoi- 
sibie,  present  ourselves  to  offer  you  our  affectionate  congratulations.  We  hope  joa 
will  do  us  the  honour  to  actfept  this  little  Birth-Day  Gift,  which,  as  a  troe  testimony  of 
our  feelings,  i^y  not  be  without  value. 

*<  We  said  to  ourselves:  As  it  is  always  the  highest  duty  and  pleasure  to  show  reve- 
rence to  whom  reverence  is  doe,  and,  our  chief,  perhaps  our  only  benafiactor  is  he  who 
by  act  and  word  instructs  us  in  wisdom, — so  we,  undersigned,  feeling  towards  the  Poet 
•Goethe  as  the  spidtually  taught -towards  their  spiriioal  teacher,  are  desirous  4o  express 
that  ,sentiipent  openly  and  in  oommou  }  for  which  end  we  have  de|ermined  to  aoUcit 
his  acce^ance  of  a  small  English  gift,  proceeding  from  us  all  equally,  op  his  approadi- 
ing  birth-day ;  that  so  while  the  venerable  man  still  dwells  among  us,  some  memorial  of 
the  gratitiidQ.we  owe  him,  and  think,  the  whole  world -owes  hjm,'may  not  be  waliting.* 

**  And  thus  our  little  tribute,  peihaps  among  the  purest  that  men  could  offer  to  nan, 
now  stands  in  yisil^le  shape,,  and  begs  to  be  received.  May  it  be  welcome,  and  speak 
permanenUy  of  a  most  clo.se  relation,  though  wide  seas  flow  between  the  parties ! 

"  We  pray  that  many  years  may  be  added  to  a  life  so  glorious,  thai  all  Imppiness 
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Or  diia  small  Couplet,  which  the  reader,  if  be  will,  may  substi- 
tnteforvrhole  horse-loads  of  Essays  an  the  Origin  of  Evil;  a 
spiritual  manu&ctiire  which  in  these  enlightened  times  ought  era 
DOW  to  have  gone  outof  fashion: 

"  '  What  shall  I  teach  thee,  the  foremost  thing)' 
-  CouM'st  teach  me  off  my  own  Shadow  to  spring  !*' 

Or  (he  pathetic  picturesqueuess  of  this: 

**  A  rampart-breach  is  every  Day, 
Which  many  mortals  are  storming : 
Fall  in  the  gap  who  may, 
Of  the  slain  no  heap  is  forming. 

''  Eine  Brtscke  istjeder  Tag. 
Die  viele  Menscken  ersturmen; 
fFisr  da  auchjailen  wiag, 
Die  Todten  nch  nienuus  thiirmen,** 

In  such  spirit,  and  with  eye.  that  takes  in  all  provinces  of 
hunii^n  Thought,  Feeling  and  Activity,  does  the  Poet  stand  forth 
as  the  true  prophet  of  his  time;  victorious  over  its  contradiction, 
possessor  of  its  wealth ;  embodying  the  noblenesses  of  the  past 
into  a  new  whole,  into  a  new  vital  nobleness  for  the  present  and 
the  future.  Antique  nobleness  in  all  kinds,  yet  worn  with  new 
clearness;  die  spirit  of  it  is  preserved  and  again  revealed  in 
shape,  when  the  former  shape  and  vesture  had  become  old  (as 
vestures  do),  and  was  dead  and  cast  forth ;  and  we  mourned  as  if 
the  spirit  too  were  gone.     This,  we  arc  aware,  is  a  high  saying; 

maj  b«  yooMMpMnd  ttrangtb  given  to  complete  your  higli  task,  even  as  it  hat  btoherto 
proceeded,  lue  aitar,  witboet  h«ste,  vet  witlioat  rest. 

••  We  remain.  Sir,  your  friends  and  Servants, 

"  FirrsBN  £n€(Lishiiii«." 
•"  Thewonderfolold  roan,  to  whom  distant  and  unknown  friends  bad  paid  sudi  bo- 
laafe,  coold.  not  hot  be  nx>veU  at  seotimeots  expressed  in  snch  terms.  •  We  bear  tbat  he 
values  Uie   token  bighly,  and  has  condescended  to  return   the  following  lints  lor 


"  Dek  Fvmpuun  EiroLiscinN  Frbvudiv. 
WarU  die  der  Di^er  tprieht, 

Treu,  in  keimitcheK  Bmrken, 
Wirktn  gUieh,  dock  weiu  er  nicht 

Ob  tie  in  die  Feme  trnken. 
Srittent  habt  m enfgdJM : 

*  Thatigen  Sinn,  dot  Tkun  gwigett  ; 
StH^  Streben  ohne  Hast  ;* 
'    Und  $0  wolU  Ihrs  dinn  beiiegelt  f 
••  Weimar,  d.  2%ten  Avgufi,  1831 ."  Goithb." 

(Fraisr*s  Uagtnne,  XXII,  447.) 
,  And  thus,  as  it  chanced,  was  the  poet's  iatl  birth-daj  celebrated  bj  an  outward 
cereoonj  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  wherein,  too,  it  is  to  be  hop^d,  might  lie  sdme  inwatd 
;  and  siaceriiy. 
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applicable  to  no  other  man  living,  or  that  has  lived  for  some  two 
centuries ;  ranks  Goethe,  not  only  as  the  highest  man  of  his  time, 
but  as  a  man  of  universal  Time,  important  for  all  generationa— 
one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  History  of  Men. 

Thus,  from  our  point  of  view,  does  Goethe  rise  on  us  as  the 
Uniter^  and  victorious  Reconciler^  of  the  distracted  clashing  ele- 
ments of  the  most  distri^cted  and  divided  age  that  the  world  has 
witnessed  since  the  Introduction  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  to 
which  old  chaotic  Era,  of  world-confiisioii  and  world-rrfusion, 
of  blackest  darkness,  succeeded  by  a  dawn  of  light  and  nobler 
**  dayspring  from  on  high/'  this  wondrous  Era  of  ours  is,  indeed, 
often  likened.  To  the  faithful  heart  let  no  era  be  a  desperate 
one  !  It  is  ever  the  nature  of  Darkness  to  be  followed  by  a  new 
nobler  Light;  nay,  to  produce  such.  The  woes  and  contradictions 
of  an  Atheistic  time;  of  a  world  sunk  in  wickedness  and  baseness 
and  unbelief,  wherein  also  physical  wretchedness,  the  disorgani- 
zation and  broken-heartedness  of  whole  classes  struggling  in 
ignorance  and  pain  will  not  fail :  all  this,  the  view  of  all  this,  falls 
nke  a  Sphinx-question  on  every  new-bom  earnest  heart,  a  life-and- 
death  entanglement  for  every  earnest  heart  to  deliver  itself  from, 
and  the  world  from.  Of  Wisdom  cometh  Strength ;  only  when 
there  is  "  no  vision"  do  the  people  perish.  Bfut,  by  natural 
vicissitude,  the  age  of  Persiflage  goes  out,  and  that  of  earnest 
unconquerable  Eqdeavour  must  come  in  :  for  the  ashes  of  the  old 
fire  will  not  warm  men  anew ;  the  new  generation  is  too  desolate 
to  indulffe  in  mockery, — unless,  perhaps,  in  bitter  suicidal  mockery 
of  itself!  Thus  after  Voltaires  enough  have  laughed  and  sniffed 
at  what  is  false,  appear  some  Turgots  to  ask  what  is  true.  Wo 
to  the  kind  where,  in  these  seasons,  no  prophet  arises  ;  but  only 
censors,  satirists,*  and  embittered  desperadoes,  to  make  the  evil 
worse;  at  best  but  to  accelerate  a  consummation,  which  in 
accelemting  tbey  have  aggravated !  Old  Europe  had  its  Tacitus 
and  Juvenal ;  but  diese  availed  not.  New  Europe  too  has  had 
its  Mirabeaus  and  Byrons,  and  Napoleons,  and  innumerable  red- 
flaming  meteors,  shaking  pestileoce  from  their  hair;  and  earth- 
quakes and  deludes,  and  Chaos  come  again ;  but  the  clear  Star, 
day's  harbinger  {Phosphoros,  the  bringer  of  lig/U),  had  not  yef 
been  recognised. 

That  in  Goethe  there  lay  Force  to  educe  reconcilement  out  of 
such  contradiction  as  man  is  now  bom  into,  marks  him  as  the 
Strong  One  of  his  time ;  the  true  Earl^  though  now  with  quite 
other  weapons  than  those  old  steel  Jarls  were  used  to !  Such  recon- 
vikenwnt  of  contradictions,  indeed,  is  the  task  of  every  man  :  the 
weakest  reconciles  somewhat ;  reduces  old  chaotic  elements  into 
new  higher  order;  ever,  according   to  faculty,  and  endeavour. 
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briogs  good  out  of  6vil.  Consider  now  what  faculty  and  endea- 
foar  must  belong  to  the  highest  of  such  tasks^  which  virtually 
includes  all  others  whatsoever  1  The  thing  that  was  given  diis 
man  to  reconcile  (to  begin  reconciling  and  teach  us  how  to  recon- 
cile), was  the  inward  spiritual  chaos ;  the  centre  of  all  other  con* 
fusions,  outward  and  inward :  he  was  to  close  the  Abyss  out  of 
which  such  manifold  destruction,  moral,  intellectual^  social,  was 
proceeding. 

The  greatness  of  his  Endowment,  manifested  in  such  a  work, 
has  long  been  plain  to  all  men*  That  it  belongs  to  the  highest 
class  of  human  endowments,  entitling  the  wearer  thereof,  who  so 
nobly  used  it,  to  the  appellation  in  its  strictest  sense,  of  Great 
MaU) — ^is  also  becoming  plain.  A  giant  strength  of  Character  is 
to  be  traced  here;  mild  and  kindly  ^nd  calm,  even  as  strength 
ever  is.  Id  the  midst  of  so  much  spasmodic  Byronism,  bellow- 
ing till  its  windpipe  is  cracked,  how  very  different  looks  this 
symptom  of  strength :  *^  He  appeared  to  aim  at  pushing  away 
from  him  every  thing  that  did  not  hang  upon  his  individual  will/' 
"  In  his  own  imperturbable  firmness  of  character,  he  had  grown 
into  the  habit  of  never  eontradicting  any  one.  On  the  contrary, 
be  fistened  with  a  friendly  air  to  every  one's  opinion,  and  would 
himself  elucidate  and  strengthen  it  by  instances  and  reasons  of 
his  own*  All  who  did  not  know  him  fancied  that  he  thought  as 
they  did ;  for  he  was  possessed  of  a  preponderating  intellect,  and 
could  transport  himself  into  the  mental  state  of  any  man,  and 
imitate  his  manner  of  conceiving."*  Beloved  brethren,  who 
wish  to  be  strong!  Had  not  the  man,  who  could  take  this 
smooth  method  of  it,  more  strength  in  him  than  any  teeth* 
grinding,  glass*eyed  "  lone  Caloyer^  you  have  yet  fallen  m  with? 
Consider  your  ways;  consider  first.  Whether  you  cannot  do  widi 
being  weak  !  If  the  answer  still  prove  negative,  consider,  secondly, 
what  strength  actually  is,  and  where  you  are  to  try  for  it.  A 
certain  strong  man,  of  former  time,  fought  stoutly  at  Licpanto; 
worked  stoutly  as  Algerine  slave;  stoutly  delivered  himself  from 
such  working;  with  stout  cheerfulness  endured  famine  and  naked- 
ness and  the  world's  ingratitude;  and,  sitting  in  jail,  with  the  one 
ami  left  him,  wrote  our  joyfullest,  and  all  but  our  deepest, 
tnodem  book^  and  named  it  Don  Quixote :  this  was  a  genuine 
strong  man.  A  strong  man,  of  recent  time,  fights  little  for  any 
good  cause  any  where ;  works  weakly  as  an  English  lord ; 
weakly  delivers  himself  from  such  working ;  with  weak  despon- 
dency endures  the  cackling  of  plucked  geese  at  St.  Jameses;  and^ 
fitting  in  sunny  Italy,  in  his  coach- and- four,  at  a  distance  of  two 

*  Wilkelm  Meister.    Bookvi. 
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thousand  miles  from  them,  writes;  over  miiDy  reams  of  pap^,  die 
folloyritig  sentence,  with  varialioos :  Saw^ever  the  wo^ld  om  greater 
^  unhappier? .  this  was  a  sham  strong  man.    Choose  ye. — 

Of  Goethe's  spiritual  Endowment,  looked  at  on  the  Intellectual 
side,  we  hav^  (as  indeed  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  moral 
and  intellectual  are  fundamentally  one  and  the  same)  to  pronounce 
a  similar  opinion  ;  that'  it  i^  great  among  the  very  greatest.  An 
the  first  gift  of  all,  may  be  discerned  here  utmost  Clearness,  all- 
piercing  faculty  of  Vision;  whereto,  as  we  ever  find  it,  all  other 
gifts  are  superadded ;  nay,  properly  they  are  but  other  fomis  of 
the  same  gift.  A  nobler  power  of.  insight  than  this  of  Goethe 
you  in  vain  look  for,  since  Shakspeare  passed  away.  In  fact, 
there  is  much  every  way,  here  in  particular,  that  these  two  minds 
have  in  common.  Shakspeare  t6o  does  not  look  at,  a  thing,  but 
into  it,  through  it;  so  that  he  constructively  compreh^ends.it,  can 
take  it  asunder,  and  put  it  together  agaiu ;  the  thifig  meltp,  as  it 
were,  into  light  under  his  eye,  and  anew  i^reates  itself  before  him. 
Hiat  is  to  say,  he  is  a  Thinker  in  the  highest  of  all  senses:  he  is  a 
l^oet.  For  Goethe,  as  for  Shakspeare,  the  world  lies  all  trans- 
lucent, b\1  fusible  (we  might  call  it),  encircled  with  Wonder; 
the  Natural  in  reality  the  Supernatural,  for  to  the  seer*s  eyes  both 
become  one.  What  are  the  Hamlets  and  Tempests,  the  Fausts 
and  Mignons,  but  glimpses  accorded  us  into  this  translucent, 
wonder-encircled  world ;  revelations  of  the  mystery  of  all  myste* 
ties,  Man's  Life  as  it  actually  is?      ^ 

Under  other  secondary  aspects,  the  poetical  faculty  Of  the  two 
will  still  be  found  cognate.  Goethe  is  firll  oijiguratwene^s  :  this 
grand  light-giving  Intellect,  as  all  such  are,  is  an  imaginative  one, — 
and  in  a  ^uite  other  sense  than  most  of  our  unhappy  Imaginatives 
will  imagme.  Gall. the  Craniologist  declared  him  to  i>e  a  born 
Volksreaner  (popular  orator),  both  by  the  figure  of  hts  brow,  and 
what  was  still  more  decisive,  because  *'  he  could  not  speak  but  a 
figure  came."     Gall  saw  what  was  high  as  his  own  nose  reached, 

**  High  as  the  nose  doth  reach,  all  clear ! . 
What  higher  lies,  they  ask  :  Is  it  here  ?" 

A  far  different  figurativeness  was  this  of  Goethe  than  popular 
Oratory  has  work  for.  In  figures  of  the  popular-oratory  kind, 
Goethe,  throughout  his  Writings  at  least,  is  nowise  the  most 
copious  man  known  to  us,  though  on  a  stricter  scrutiny  we  may 
find  him  the  richest.  Of  your  ready-made,  *  coloured-paper 
metaphors,  such  as  cau  be  sewed  or  plastered  on  the  surface,  by 
way  of  giving  an  ornamental  finish  to  the  rag-web  already  woven, 
we  speak  not ;  there  is  not  one  such  to  be  discovered  in  all  his 
Works*     But  even  in  the  use  of  genuine  metaphors,  that  are  not 
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biJ]ierdbAjei|^;  cmiment,  /bv»t  the  gemiiQe.  new.  vesture  of  new 
^tt|b^,  {^'yields  (or lower  men  (for  e^smple^  to  J^an  Paul) ; 
Alit  Is  to  say,  in  fact,  he  bmore  master  pf  the  common  language, 
a^d  can  oftener  make  it  serve  him.  ;  Goethe's  figuratixeness  bes 
in  the  very  centre  of  his: being;  njanifests  itself  a^  the  construct- 
11%  of  the  inward  elemenls  of  a  thou|(ht,  ^  the'tnVa/  embody ment 
of  it :  such  figures  as  those  of  Goethe  you  will  look  for  through, 
all  modern  literature,  and  except  here  and  there  in  Shakspeare, 
Dowhere  find  a  trace  of.  Again,  it  is.  the  same  faculty  in  bisher 
exercise,  that  enables  the  poet  to  construct  a  Character.  Here 
too  Sbakspeare  and  Goethe,  unlike  innumerable  others,  are 
vilai:  their  construction  b^ins  at  the  heart  and  flows  outward  as 
the  Ufe^treams  do;  fashioning  the  surface,  as  it  were,  spontane- 
ously. Those  Macbetbs  and  Falstaffs,  accordingly,  these  Fausts 
and  Philinas  have  a  verisimilitude  and.li^  that . separates  them 
from  all  other  fictions  pf  late  aees.  All  others,  in  comparison, 
have  more  or  less  the  nature  of  hollow  vizards,  constructed  from 
without  .inwards^  painteid  like,  and  deceptively  put  in  motion. 
Mai|y  years  agp^  ii^  fintshvi^  our  first  perusal  Wilhelm  Meister, 
with  a  very  mixed  sentiquent  m  other  respejct^,  we  could  not  but 
feel  that  here  lay  raoreiqsj^t  into  the  dements  pf  human  nature, 
am)  a  more  poeti(udly;  peifect  combining  of  the^e  than  in  all  the 
other  fictious  literature  of  our  generation. 

Neither,  as  an  additmnal  sun^larity  (for  the  gn^at  is  ever  like 
itself)  let  the  majestic  C^lmfiess  of  both  be  omitted ;  their  perfect 
tolerance  for  all  man  and  all  thipgs.  This  too  proceeds  from 
the  same  source,  perfect  clearness  of  vision:  he  who  compre- 
hends an  otMect  cannot  hate  it,  has  already  begun  to  love  it. 
In  respect  of  style,  no  less  than  of  character,  this  calmness  and 
graceful  smooth-flowing^  softness  is  again  characteristic  of  both ; 
though  in  Goethe  the  quality  is  more  complete,  having  been 
matured  by  far  more  assiduous  study.  Goethe's  style  is  per- 
haps to  be  reckoned  the  most  excellent  that  our  modern  world, 
in  any  language,  can  exhibit.  "  £ven  to  a  foreigner,"  says 
one,"  it  is  full  of  character  and  secondary  meanings;  polished, 
yet  vernacular  and  cordial,  it  sounds  like  the  dialect  of  wise, 
antique-minded,  true-hearted  men :  in  poetry,  brief,  sharp, 
simple  and  expressive:  in  prose,  perhaps  still  more  pleasing ;  for 
it  is  at  once  concise  and  full,  ridk,  clear,  unpretending  and  melo« 
dious ;  and  the  sens^,  not  presented  in  alternating  flashes,  piece 
after  piece  revealed  and  withdrawn,  rises  before  us  as  in  conti- 
Qiioos  dawning,  and  stands  at  last  simultaneously  complete,  and 
badied  in  the  mellowest  and  ruddiest  sunshine.  It  brings  to 
mind  what  the  prose  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Milton,  Browne,  would 
have  been,  had  they  written   under  the  good  without  the  bad 
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influences  of  that  French  precision,  which  has  polished  4Mid 
attenuated,  trimmed  and  impoyerished  all  modern  langoages  ; 
made  our  meaning  clear,  and  too  often  shallow  as  well  as  clean"  * 
Finally,  as  Shakespeare  is -to  be  considered  as  the  greater  na- 
ture of  the  two,  on  the  other  hand  we  must  admit  him  to  have 
been  the  less  cultivated,  and  much  the  more  careless.  What 
Shakespeare  could  have  done  we  nowhere  discover.  A  careless 
mortal,  open  to  the  Universe  and  its  influences^  not  caring  strenu- 
ously to  open  himself;  who,  Prometheus-like^  will  scale  Heaven 
(if  it  so  must  be),  and  is  satisfied  if  he  therewith  pay  the  rent  of 
his  London  Playhouse;  who,  had-  the  Warwickshire  Justice  let 
him  hunt  deer  unmolested,  might,  for  many  years  more,  have  lived 
quiet  on  the  green  earth  without  such  aerial  journeys :  an  unparal- 
leled mortal.  In  the  great  Goethe,  again,  we  see  a  man  through 
life  at  his  utmost  strain ;  a  man  that,  as  he  says  himself,  ^  struggled 
toughly;"  laid  hold  of  all  things,  under  all  aspects,  scientific  or 
poetic;  engaged  passionately  with  the  deepest  interests  of  man's 
existence,  in  the  most  complex  age  of  man's  history.  What 
Shakespeare's  thoughts  on  ''  God,  Nature,  Art"  would  have 
been,  especially  had  he  lived  to  number  four-score  years,  were 
curious  to  know:  Goethe's,  delivered  in  many-toned  melody,  as 
the  apocalypse  of  our  era,  are  here  for  us  to  Jinow. 

Such  was  the  noble  talent  entrusted  to  this  man;  such  the 
noble  employment  he  made  thereof.  We  can  call  him,  once  more, 
*'a  clear  and  universal  man;"  we  can  say  that,  in  his  univarsdity, 
as  thinker,  as  singer,  as  worker,  he  lived  a  life  of  antique  noble- 
ness under  these  new  conditions;  and,  in  so  living,  is  alone  in  all 
Europe;  the  foremost,  whom  others  are  to  learn  from  and  follow. 
In  which  great  act,  or  rather  great  sum  total  of  many  acts,  who 
shall  compute  what  treasure  of  new  strengthening,  of  faith  become 
hope  and  vision,  lies  secured  for  all !  The  question.  Can  man 
still  live  in  devoutness  yet  without  blindness  or  contraction;  in 
unconquerable  stedfastness  for  the  right,  yet  without  tumultuous 
exasperation  against  the  wrong;  as  an  antique  worthy, yet  with  the 
expansion  and  increased  endowment  of  a  modem  ?  is  no  longer  a 
question>  but  has  become  a  certainty,  and  ocularly-visible  fact. 

We  have  looked  at  Goethe,  as  we  engaged  to  do,  *'  on  this 
side,"  and  with  the  eyes  of  "  this  generation;"  that  is  to  say, 
chiefly  tis  a  world- changer,  and  benignant  spiritual  revolutionist : 
for  in  our  present  so  astonishing  condition  of  **  progress  of  the 
species,"  such  is  the  category  under  which  we  must  try  all  thin^, 
wisdom  itself,     ^nd,  indeed,  under  this  aspect  too,  Goethe's  Lafe 

*  Otrman  Bomana,  rr. 
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%md  Works  are  cioubtless  of  incakulal^le  value,  aDd  worthy  our 
mo9t  ewrnest  study;  for  bis  Spiritual  History  is,  as  it  were,  the 
ideal  emblem  of  all  true  men's  in  these  days;  the  goal  of  Man- 
hood,  which  he  attained,  we  too  in  our  degree  have  to  aim  at;  let 
us  mark  well  the  road  he  fashioned  for  himself^  and  in  the  dim 
weltering  chaos  rejbice  to  find  a  paved  way« 

Here,  moreover,  another  word  of  explanation  is  perhaps  worth 
adding.     We  mean  in  regard  to  the  controversy  agitated  (as  about 
many  things  pertaining  to  Goethe)  about  his  Pohtical  Creed  and 
practice,  whether  he  was  Ministerial  or  in  Opposition?     Let  the 
political  admirer  of  Goethe  be  at  ease:  Goethe  was  both,  and 
also  neither !   The  **  rotten  white-washed  (gebrechliche  iibertimchte) 
condition  of  society"  was  plainer  to  few  eyes  than  to  his,  sadder 
to  few  hearts  than  to  bis*    Listen  to  the  £pigrammatist  at  Venice: 
**  To  ibis  stithy  I  liken  tbe  land,  the  hammer  its  ruler, 
And  the  people  that  plate,  beaten  between  them  that  writhes ; 
Wo  to  tbe  plate,  when  nothing  but  wilful  bruises  on  bruises 
Hit  at  random  5   and  made,  cometh  no  Kettle  to  view  T* 

But,  alas,  what  is  to  be  done  i 

**  No  Apostle-of-Liberty  much  to  my  heart  ever  found  I ; 
License,  each  for  himself,  this  was  at  bottom  tbeir  want . 
Liberator  of  many !  first  dare  to  be  Servant  of  many : 
What  a  business  is  that,  would*st  thou  know  it,  go  try !" 
Let  tbe  following  also  be  reconunended  to  all  inordinate  wor- 
shippers of  Septennials,  Triennials,  Elective  Franchise,  and  tbe 
Sbameful  parts  of  the  Constitution;   and  let  each  be  a  little 
tolerant  of  his  neighbour's  '^  festoon,*'  and  rejoice  that  he  has 
himsdf  found  out  Freedom, — a  thing  much  wanted: 

**  Walls  I  can  see  tumbled  down,  walls  I  see  also  a-building^ 
Here  sit  prisoners,  thore  likewise  do  prisoners  sit : 
Is  the  world  then  itself  a  huge  prison  ?    Free  only  tbe  madman, 
His  chains  knitting  still  up  into  some  graceful  festoon  ?'* 
So  that  for  the  Poet  what  remains  but  to  leave  Conservative  and 
Destructive  pulling  one  another's  locks  and  ears  off,  as  they  will 
aiid  caq  (the  ulterior  issue  being  long  since  indubitable  enough) ; 
and,  for  his  own  part,  strive  day  and  night  to  forward  the  Miall 
aniering  remnant  of  Productive^,  of  those  who,  in  true  manful 
eofleavoar,  were  it  under    despotism   or   under  sansculottism, 
create  somewhat, — with  whom,  alone,  in  the  end,  does  the  hope 
of  the  world  lie.'-   Go  thou  and  do  likewise  !     Art  thou  caUed  to 
political  work  therein,  as  this  man  would  have  done,  like  a  real 
and  not  an  imaginary  workman.     Understand  well,  meanwhile, 
that  to  no  man  is  his  political  constitution  "  a  life,  but  only  a  house 
wkereiB  bis  life  is  led  :"  and  hast  thou  a  nobler  task  than  such 
Aot(je-pargetting  and  smok^-doctoriog,  and  pulling  dowu  of  anciest 
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rotten  rat-inhabited  walls,  leave  such  to  the  proper  craftsman ; 
honour  the  higher  Artist,  and  good-humouredlj  say  \iith  him : 

-  *'  All  this  is  neither  roy  coat  nor  my  cake^ 

Why  fill  my  hand  with  other  men's  charges  ? 
The  fishes  swim  at  ease  in  the  lake. 
And  take  no  {hoaght  of  the  barges." 

Goethe's  political  practrce,  or  rather  no-practice,  except  that 
of  self-defence,  is  a  part  of  his  conduct  quite  inseparably  coherent 
with  the  rest;  a  thing  we  could  recommend  to  universal  study, 
that  the  spirit  of  it  might  be  understood  by  all  men,  and  by  all 
men  imitated. 

Nevertheless  it  is  nowise  alone  on  this  revolutionary  or  '  pro- 
gress-of-the-species'  side  that  Goethe  has  significance ;  his  Life 
and  Work  is  no  painted  show  but  a  solid  reality,  and  may  be 
looked  at  with  profit  on  all  sides,  from  all  imaginabte  points  of 
view.  Perennial,  as  a  possession  for  ever,  Goethe's  History  and 
Writings  abide  there;  a  thousand-voiced  **  Melody  of  Wisdom," 
which  he  that  has  ears  may  hear.  What  the  experience  of  the 
most  complexly-situated,  deep-searching,  every  way  far^expe- 
rienced  man  has  yielded  him  of  insight,  lies  written  for  all  men 
here.  He  who  was  of  compass  to  know  and  feel  more  than  any 
other  man,  this  is  the  record  of  his  knowledge  and  feeling.  *'  The 
deepest  heart,  the  highest  head  to  scan"  was  not  beyond  his  fa- 
culty ;  thus,  then, did  he  scan  and  interpret:  let  many  generations 
listen,  according  to  their  want ;  let  the  generation  which  has  no 
need  of  listening,  and  nothing  new  to  learn  there,  esteem  itself  a 
happy  one. 

To  us,  meanwhile,  to  all  that  wander  in  darkness  and  seek 
light,  as  the  one  thing  needful,  be  this  possession  reckoned  among 
our  choicest  blessings  and  distinctions.  CoUte  talem  virum; 
leurn  of  him,  imitate,  emulate  him  !  So  did  he  catch  the  Music 
of  the  Universe,  and  unfold  it  into  clearness,  and  in  authentic 
celestial  tones  bring  it  home  to  the  hearts  of  men,  from  amid  that 
soul-confusing  Babylonish  hubbub  of  this  our  new  Tower-of- 
Babel  era  !  ror  now,  too,  as  in  that  old  time,  had  men  said  to 
themselves :  Come,  let  us  build  a  tower  which  shall  reach  to 
heaven;  and  by  our  steam-engines,  and  logic-engines,  and  skilAil 
mechanism  and  manipulation,  vanquish  not  oilly  Physical  Nature, 
but  the  divine  Spirit  of  Nature,  and  scale  the  empyrean  itself. 
Wherefore  they  must  needs  again  be  stricken  with  confusion  of 
tobgues  (or  of  printing-presses),  and  dispersed, — to  other  work ; 
wherein  also  let  us  hope,  their  hammers  and  trowels  shall  better 
avail  them. — 

Of  Goethe^  with  a  feeling  such  as  can  be  due  to  no  other 
man,  we  now  take  farewell :  visit,  vivit. 
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Art.  II. — Fragmens  de  Giologie  et  de  Climaiologie  Anatiquei* 
Par  A.  de  Hiimboldt.    2  torn.  8vo.     Paris,  1831. 

In  the  year  1829*  the  Russian  government,  with  a  view  to  collect 
accorate  information  respecting  the  physical  geography  and  cli- 
matology of  Central  Asia,  and  of  their  vast  dominions  in  Siberia, 
appointed  Baron  HuiAl^ldt  and  two  very  distinguished  naturalists, 
MM.  Ehrenberg  and  Rose,  to  undertake  a  scientific  expedition 
to  the  Oural  mountains,  the  frontiers  of  Chinese  Dzoungaria,  and 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian  sea.  From  the  observa* 
tions  he  was  enabled  personally  to  make  in  the  coarse  of  this 
expedition^  and  the  information  he  procured  from  the  resident 
agents  of  Russia,  as  well  as  Tartars  who  had  frequent  occasion 
to  traverse  the  interior  countries  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
Humboldt  composed  a  series  of  Memoirs,  on  subjects  connected 
with  geography,  volcanic  geology,  and  climatology,  which  were 
read  l^fpre  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  the  Institute 
of  France,  in  the  years  1830  and  1831.  Of  these  Memoirs  the 
work  now  before  us  is  composed,  and  though  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  .collection  of  notes  and  fragments,  to  be  made  use  of 
in  a.  more  extensive ,  and  elaborate  treatise  on  the  geognosy  and 
physical  s.tate  of  the  north-west  portion  of  Asia,  contemplated  by 
the  author,  it  abounds  with  so  much  novel  and  interestrag  infor* 
mation,  that  we  conceive  we  shall  be  performing  an  acceptable 
service  to  our  readers  in  laying  an  abstract  of  its  contents  before 
them.  The  first  Memoir,  on  the  mountain  chains  and  yolcanos  * 
of  the  interior  of  Asia,  was  originally  written  in  German;  the 
others,  on  the  climate  of  some  of  the  Asiatic  countries,  and  the 
causes  of  the  inflexion  of  the  isothermal  lines  generally  over  the 
world,  were  composed  in  French.  The  work  is  also  illustrated 
by  some  valuable  notes  by  Klaproth,  among  which  are  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Altai  mountains,  and  the  volcanos  of  Japan;  and  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  itinerary,  giving  the  routes  and  distances  be- 
tween the  principal  places  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  a 
OMip,  in  which  the  positions  of  the  mountain-chains  and  principal 
volcanos  are  laid  down  with  much  more  accuracy,  we  believe, 
than  in  any  chart  which  has  hitherto  been  published  of  these  vast 
and  imperfectly  explored  regions. 

In  tbe^  apppintment  of  this  expedition,  the  government  of 
Russia  would  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  motives  of  a  less 
disipterested  nature  than  the  mere  advancement  of  science.  Ob- 
serving the  striking  geognostical  analogies  that  subsist  between 
the  Oural  formation  and  those  of  some  chains  of  mountains  in 
Bnixil,  and  aware  of  the  similarity,  or  rather  the  exact  identity,  of 
the  association  of  certain  minerals  all  over  the  earth,  Humboldt 
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and  Englehardt,  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Dorpat,  had  expressed 
their  conviction  that  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Ourals,  which  already 
aiForded  a  considerable  supply  of  gold  and  platina,  would  also 
be  found  to  contain  diamonds.  This  announcement  was  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  overlooked^  and  accordingly  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  expedition  was  to  ascertain^  if  possible^  the  fact. 
With  this  view  Humboldt  and  his  associates  were  for  some  tuu^ 
engaged  in  examining  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lekathe* 
rinebourg  with  the  microscope.  Their  researches  were  unsuc- 
cessful, but  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  the  Ourals  was  actually 
made  at  this  very  time  by  Count  Polier  and  M.  Schmidt^  who 
accompanied  Humboldt  as  far  as  Tourinsk,  and  had  only  quitted 
him  three  days,  when,  on  their  return  to  Perm,  they  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  discover  some  crystals  in  the  alluvial  ground  near 
Krestowosdvijenski,  about  eight  leagues  to  the  north-east  of  Bt»- 
serk,  on  the  European  side  of  the  chain.  In  a  geological  point 
of  vieWy  and  as  confirming  the  recognised  relations  between  the 
external  form  and  interior  structure  of  mountain  ranges,  the  dis- 
covery was  doubtless  of  considerable  importance ;  how  far  it  may 
contribute  to  give  a  temporary  accession  of  strength  to  the  gigantic 
power  of  Russia,  must  of  course  depend  on  the  abundance  of  the 
mineral,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  procured. 

The  following  is  the  route  of  the  expedition.  Embarking  at 
Nijnei  Novgorod  on  the  Wolga,  they  sailed  down  that  river  to 
Kasan  and  the  Tartar  ruins  of  Bulgari,  and  thence  proceeded 
'through  Perm  to  lekatherinebourg,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Odrals.  In  the  course  of  a  month's  sojourn  among  these  moun- 
tains,  Humboldt  visited  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
chain,  where  gold  and  platina  are  found  in  greatest  abundance. 
From  lekatherinebourg  they  proceeded  to  Tobolsk  on  the  Irtyche, 
and  thence  through  Tara  to  Bernaoul  on  the  Ob,  visiting  the  pic- 
turesque lake  of  Kolyvan,  and  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Schlan- 
genberg,  Riddersk,  and  Zyrianovski,  on  the  south-west  declivity  of 
the  Altai  chain.  From  Riddersk  they  passed  through  Boukhtar- 
minsk  to  the  border  of  Chinese  Dzoungaria,  and  obtained  pen- 
mission  to  cross  the  frontier  to  visit  the  Chinese  post  of  Baty  or 
Khoni  Mailakhou,  a  central  point  of  Asia  to  the  north  of  Lake 
Dzaizang,  and  8£^  east  from  Paris.  Beyond  this  point  they  did 
not  penetrate  to  the  south  or  east.  Having  returned  to  the  Rus- 
sian post  of  Oust-Kamenogorsk,  they  proceeded  al<)ng  the  banks  of 
the  Irtyche  to  Semipolotinsk  and  Omsk ;  whence,  directing  their 
course  to  the  westward,  and  crossing  the  rivers  Ichim  and  Tobol, 
they  advanced  through  the  steppe  of  the  Khirgiz,  till  they  reached 
the  southern  part  of  the  Ourals.  From  Orsk,  on  the  lak  6t  Oural 
river^  they  directed  their  steps  to  Orenburg,  and  thence  to  Sura- 
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tow»  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wolga>  after  which  they  proceeded 
to  Astrakan^  for  the  purpose  of  analysing  the  waters^  and  making 
t  collection  of  the  fishes  of  the  Caspian  sea.  From  Astrakan 
the  expedition  returned  to  Moscow,  dirough  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  Woroneje  and  Toula. 

On  fbllowittg  this  route  on  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
whole  range  of  Humboldt's  personal  observations  extended  only 
to  the  countries  situated  to  the  nordi  of  the  Altai  mountains ;  the 
interesting  facts,  therefore,  which  he  has  detailed  respecting  the 
regions  lying  to  the  south  of  that  chain  rest  on  a  different,  and, 
doubtless,  less  unexceptionable  authority.  It  is  only,  indeed,  for 
A  Tery  small  portion  of  the  materials  hitherto  collected  respecting 
the  geography  of  Central  Asia  that  we  are  indebted  to  modem 
Europeau  travellers;  a  great  mass  of  important  information  has, 
however,  been  recently  published  by  oriental  scholars,  skilled  in 
Chmese,  Mandchou,  and  Mongul  literature.  Many  of  the  facts 
stated  by  Humboldt  have  been  drawn  from  these  sources  by  Kla- 
proth  and  Abel  Remusat;  and  he  professes  also  to  have  derived 
inach  valuable  assistance  from  Ml.  Gens^  who,  during  a  twenty 
jears'  official  residence  at  Orenburg,  has  collected  a  mass  of  im- 
portant materials  from  natives  visiting  that  emporium  of  com- 
merce. It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  he  has  also  availed  himself 
of  all  the  published  information  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo,  Asia  has  been  an  object 
of  geographical  interest  to  Europeans,  and  yet  at  die  present ' 
time  very  little  is  known  respecting  the  physical  constitution  of 
its  interior.  Its  coasts  and  islands  were  explored  at  an  early 
period,  and  the  courses  of  its  principal  rivers  have  been  ascer* 
tuned  widi  tolerable  accuracy;  but  of  those  vast  central  regions, 
vaguely  designated  by  the  names  of  Tartary  and  Thibet — whose 
barbarian  hordes  have  at  different  times  carried  desolation  over 
the  feirest  portions  of  the  civilized  worlds — we  have  not,  till  of  very 
late  years,  possessed  any  precise  information  whatever.  Accord- 
ingly, the  most  vague  and  erroneous  notions  have  been  universally 
prevalent  respecting  their  geographical  features,  and  particularly 
respecting  their  orography,  and  the  general  relief  or  elevation  of 
the  Asiatic  continent.  All  our  school  books  and  popular  treatises 
concur  in  representing  Central  Asia  as  a  sort  of  platform,  sup- 
ported on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountain- barriers,  and  elevated  to  a 
nst  height  above  the  general  surface  of  the  globe ;  yet  the  exist- 
ence of  a  continuous  table  land  in  Asia,  of  any  great  extent,  be- 
comes less  probable,  in  proportion  as  the  interior  of  that  continent 
becomes  better  known.  In  like  manner,  our  common  maps  serve 
only  to  convey  the  most  inaccurate  ideas  respecting  the  arrange- 
ment and  distribution  of  the  great  mountain  chains.    They  abound 
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in  general  with  tUe  most  extraordinary  blunders^  and  seem  tobjiivi 
been  constructed  on  no  better  principle  than  the  very  absurd'  od4 
of  placing  a  range  of  mountains  on  all  the  lines  in  respect  of  wbi<rl9 
the  affluents  or  feeders  of  the  different  rivers  flow  in  opposiCc 
directions.  The  fixation  of  a  few  principal  points  by  astroiiomicr  JiJ 
observation  has' d'^monstrated  the  errors  of  the  existiiig  niaf>s^ 
while  the  barometer  has  afforded  an  accurate  measure  oft^e  geiM*- 
ral  ^evation  of  some  of  the  plains  as  well  I  as  the  altitude  of  tbe 
mountain  ranges,  and  consiequently  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
first  elements  of  the  climatology  of  the  interior  of  the  Asiatio 
continent. 

Among  the  numerous  reticulated  groups  of  mountains   Askt 
cover  the  surface  of  Central  Asia,  we  may  distinguish  four  great 
chains   or  systems,  which   lie   almost  in    a .  parallel  .direction^ 
ranging  nearly  from  west  to  east,  or  from  soudi-west  to  north* 
east.     These,  beginning  with  the  most  northern  range,  are  Is^, 
the  Altai;  2d,  the  Thian-chan;  3d,  the  Kuen-lun;  and  4th,  the 
Himalaya  mountains.     Between  the  Altai  and  the  Thian-cbao 
are  comprehended  the  plain'  of  Dzoungaria  and  the  basin  of  tbe 
river  Hi,  which  falls  into  lake  Balkash;  between  the  Thian-chan 
and  Kuen-lun  are  the  countries  of  Little  Bucharia  or  Kashgar, 
Zerkend,  Khotan,  the  great  desert  of  .Gobi  or  Cfaamo,  Tourfan, 
Khamil  and  Tangout;  and,  .lastly,  between  the  Kuen-lun  aM 
Himalaya. are  Eastern  avul  Western  Thibet.     A  correct,  know- 
ledge of  th^  geographical  Situation  and  extent  of  these  four  ranges 
will  materially  assist  us  in  forming  a  notion  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  numerous  smaller. groups,  .as  well  as  of  the  general 
features  and  disposition  of  the  ancient  continent.     •      *  • 

The  Altai  system,  properly  so  called,  occupies  a  space  hardly 
extending  seven  degrees  in'  longitude,  thou^  in  its  usual  accep- 
tation the  term  Altaic  designates  the.  northern  boundary  of  a 
mountainous  region  stretching  from  the  sources  of  the  Irtyche  to 
the  sea  of  Okotsk.  Its  culminating  or  highest  point  lies  to  the 
north-west  of  lake  Oubsa ;  to  the  east  of  this  lake  the  .chain 
takes  the  name  of  Tangnou,  which  it  retains  till  it  reaches 
lake  Kossogol.  From  this  place  it  .is  continued. under  different 
appellations  till  it  joins  the  lablonnoi-'Kbrebet,  .or  ''  Chain  of 
Ap{rfes,"  which  stretches  away  to  the  north-east,  or  in.a  direction 
parallel  to  the  sea  of  Okotsk.  The  mean'  latitude  of  tb^  chain  is 
between  d(y  and  5 1  J°.  Its  name,  which  in  Chiilese  is  said  to  signify 
"  Mount  of  Gold,'*  has  probably  been  given  to  it  on  account  of 
its  great  metallic  riches.  At  present,  according  to  Humbokit,  it 
produces  annually  70,00()  marks  of  silver*  and  I9CX)  marks  of  gold. 
Although  its  summit  is  said  by  tbe  Chinese  to  reach  theiiii/jiy- 
way^  yet  no  part  of  th^  chain  probably  attains  a  greater  elevation 
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tbiD  1800  toises,  or  11,500  EngKah  feet  The  soppositioQ.of  its 
formiDgthe  wall  of  a  very  high  table-land  is  exceedingly  errojier 
ous.  The  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake  Dzaittaiig,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  chain^  and  near  its  western  extremity,  are 
elevated  only  l600  feet  above  the  level  .of  the  sea,  and  the  step{Mds 
round  lake  nalkash  have  a  stHl  less  considerable  elevation. 

On  our  comnion  maps  two  systems  of  mountains  are  laid  down 
under  the  name  of  Altai — the  Great  and  Little  Altai — but  the 
Russians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  acquainted  with 
no  «uch  distinction.  Arrowsmith,  who  has  been  followed  by 
most  of  our  modern  geographers,  gave  the  name  of  Great  Altai 
to  an  imaginary  chain  which  he  represented  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Thian-chan,  stretching  from  the  east  of  Khamil  (Hami)  and 
Bar-koul  to  the  north-east,  towards  the  sources  of  the  lenisei,  and 
lake  Kossoffol.  If  the  name  of  Great  Altai  is  to  be  preserved,  it 
ought,  in  Humboldt's  opinion,  to  be  given  to  a  ctiain  of  high 
mountains  wl|ich  range  in  a  direction  exactly  at  right  angles  with 
that  assigned  to  it  by  Arrowsmith,  that  is  to  say,  from  north'^weal 
to  south-east,  between  the  right  bank  of  the  U  pper  Irtvche  and 
the  leke-Aral-Koor  (lake  of  &e  Steppe),  near  Gobdo-Khoto. 

From,  the  meridian  of  Oust  Kamenogorsk.the  Altai  system 
is  prolonged  towards  the  west,  under  the  parallel  of  49^  or  50^, 
by  a  chain  of  hills  and  low  mountains  stretching  over  an  extent 
of  ]60  geographical  leagues.  This  prolongation  has  great  geo- 
gnostical  interest,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  upraised  through 
a  fissure,  which  forms  the  bne  of  separation  between  the  affluents 
of  the  Saraaou  to  the  south,  and  die  Irtyche  to  the  north,  and 
follows  the  same  direction  through  16  degrees  of  longitude.  On 
our  ordinary  maps  a  continuous  chain  of  mountains  is  usually  re* 
presented  under  the  name  of  Alghydin-chamo,  connecting  the 
Altai  with  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ourals.  But  no  such 
chain  exists.  The  actual  range  of  low  hills  is  neither  continuous, 
nor  does  it  extend  to  the  Ourals,  but  terminates  abruptly  under 
the  meridian  of  Svermogovloskoi,  about  10  degrees  to  the  east  of 
th^  latter  chain.  Isolated  hillocks  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet, 
Mid  groups  of  little  mountains,  rising  boldly  to  the  height  of  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  feet,  deceive  the  traveller  not  accusr 
toned  to  estimate  the  irregularities  of  ground,  aud,  when  viewed 
hoan  a  distance,  give  that  appearance  of  continuity  wbich  has  led 
geographers  into  the  error  we  have  here  alluded  to. 

At  tn<e  poinjt  where  this  range  of  low  hills  terminates,  there 
(XH9meiices  a  very  remarkable  region  of  little  lakes,  comprising 
the  groups  of  Balek-koul  and  Koum-koul,  which  seems  to  indicate, 
»t  a  remote  er9,  the  existence  of  a  great  mass  of  water  in  the  in- 
terior of  Siberia,  commiHMcating  .with  the  lakes  Aksakal  and 
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Aral.  It  extends  to  die  north-east,  between  the  rivers  Tobd 
and  Ichim,  and  may  be  traced  eastward  beyoivd  Omsk  through  the 
steppe  of  Baraba,  thence  to  Sourgout  beyond  the  Ob^  through  the 
country  of  the  Ostiaks  of  Berezov,  and  even  to  the  marshy  coasts 
of  the  Frozen  Sea.  The  geognostic  appearances  of  this  tract  render 
it  highly  probable  that  it  has  formerly  been  entirely  covered  by  a 
mass  of  water,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  lake  Aral  are  the  most 
Considerable  remaining  portions.  The  Chinese  also  preserve  a 
tradition  of  the  existence  of  a  salt  lake  in  the  interior  of  Siberia, 
which  traversed  the  course  of  the  lenisei;  and  Humboldt  ob- 
served that,  at  present,  through  the  effects  of  cultivation,  the  dry 
land  is  constantly  gaining  on  the  marshes  and  lakes  of  the  steppe 
of  Baraba.  The  salt  plain  which  surrounds  the  oasis  of  Hami, 
is  expressively  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Dried  up  Sea,  (Hao-hai). 

The  second  great  chain  of  mountains,  called  in  Chinese  Thian- 
chan,  and  in  Turki  Tengri-tugh^  (bodi  appellations  signifying 
fke  Celestial  Mountains,)  runs  from  west  to  east^  nearly  along 
the  42d  parallel  of  north  latitude.  The  culminating  point  of  the 
chain  is  probably  to  be  found  in  die  mass  of  mountams  celebrated 
under  tne  name  of  Bokhda-Oola  (Hol^  Mountain),  situated 
about  88  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  of  Paris.  Pallas 
gives  the  name  of  Bokhda  to  the  whole  chain,  and  Arrowsmith 
confers  the  same  name  on  a  portion  of  his  imaginary  Great  Altai. 
Ffom  Bokhda-Oola,  the  Thian-chan  stretches  eastward  towards 
Bar-koul,  beyond  which  its  elevation  suddenly  falls  to  the  level  of 
the  elevated  desert  of  Gobi,  but  after  an  interruption  of  about 
10  degrees  of  longitude,  another  chain  appears,  that  of  the  Gadjar 
or  In-»chan,  which  follows  the  same  direction  from  west  to  east, 
and  which  Humboldt  regards  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Thian-chan. 
About  four  degrees  to  the  west  of  Pekin,  die  In-chan  is  connected 
with  the  Ta-hangM:han,  or  snowy  mountain,  and  to  the  north  of 
this  city  with  the  mountains  of  Mongolia,  which  extend  even  to 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Corea.  In  a  westerly 
direction  the  Thian-chan  is  prolonged  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Samarkand.  A  part  of  the  chain>  to  the  north  of  Kash^ar,  is 
celebrated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Baber  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Mouz-tagh ;  •  to  the  West  of  this  it  assumes  the  name  of  Asfft* 
rath  and  Ak-tagh.  * 

The  third  great  system  of  parallel  mountains  is  the  Kued-^ 
lun»  which  runs  nearly  along  the  d5th  parallel  of  latitude.  A 
part  of  this  range,  under  the  meridian  of  about  72  degrees  east 
irom  Paris,  is  called  the  Thsoung-ling,  or  Blue  Mountains,  and 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bolor,  or  Belut-tagh,  a  trans- 
Verse  chain  which  follows  the  direction  of  the  meridian  through 
nearly  ten  degrees  of  latitude.     From  the  Bolor  the  chain  of  the 
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fCuen^lun  extends  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  tlie  sources  of 
tbe  Hoang*ho,  and  ft  penetrates  even  into  the  Chen*si,  a  province 
of  China.  That  part  of  Asia^  however,  which  it  traverses,  is  very 
little  known^  and  we  have  as  yet  no  observations,  either  of  the 
mean  height  of  the  chain,  or  of  its  principal  summits.  Between 
the  Kuen-lun  and  Thian-chan,  and  between  the  90th  and  100th 
degree  of  east  longitude,  there  are  two  ranges  of  mountains  run- 
ning in  the  same  direction,  the  Nanchan,  or  Khilian*-chan,  a  little 
to  Ae  north  of  lake  Khoukhounor,  and  die  Tangout,  which  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  desert  of  Gobi. 

The  last  and  best  known  of  the  four  great  chains  is  the  Hima- 
laya. The  general  direction  of  this  system  is  from  north-west  to 
south-east;  it  is  consequently  inclined  at  a  considerable  angle  to 
the  Kuen-lun,  with  which  it  unites  between  Kashmir  and  Fyaabad. 
Following  this  range,  to  the  east  we  find  it  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  English  territory  in  Hindostan,  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Assam  and  Ava,  and  penetrating  to  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yun-nan.  It  then  takes  a  direction  to  the  north-east^  and  ad- 
vances in  a  series  of  snowy  peaks  to  the  eastern  ocean,  opposite 
the  island  of  Formosa,  which  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  the  ter- 
mination of  the  chain.  The  mountains  of  this  island  are  covered 
with  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  indicating  in  that  lati* 
tude  an  elevation  exceeding  12,000  feet.  To  the  west  of  the 
Bolor,  the  united  chains  of  the  Himalaya  and  Kuen-lun  form  the 
range  of  the  Hindoo-kho,  which  Humboldt  regards  as  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Kuen-lun,  though  it  is  generally  considered  as  a 
prolongation  of  the  Himalaya.  After  following  the  direction  of 
the  parallel  through  five  or  six  degrees,  this  range  inclines  to  the 
iiortii*west,  and,  passing  between  this  plateau  of  Iran  and  the 
Caspian,  is  at  length  lost  in  the  province  of  Adzerbaidjan,  about 
Kb  degrees  to  the  east  of  Paris.  If,  therefore,  we  regard  the 
Hindoo-kho  as  a  continuation  of  the  Himalaya,  the  last  will  form 
a  continuous  system,  extending  from  the  west  of  Persia  to  the 
eastern  sea,  or  through  73  degrees  of  longitude.  Some  of  the 
summits  of  this  stupendous  range  are  known  to  have  a  greater 
elevation  than  any  other  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Djavahir,  on  the  western  side  of  the  country  of  Nepattl,  attains 
the  altitude  of  4026  toises,  or  25,746  feet;  while  Dhawalaghiri. 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  same  country,  rises  to  the  enormous 
bei^t  of  4S90  toises,  or  28,096  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

fietween  the  first  and  second  systems  the  country  is  enclosed 
on  the  eastern  side  by  the  Khing-khan-oola,  a  range  which 
stretches  between  the  Altai  and  the  Thian-chan,  in  the  direction 
of  north-north-east,  beyond  the  meridian  of  Pekin.  On  the 
western  side,,  towards  Tchoui,  Sarasou,  and  the  lower  Sihoun,  it 
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is  entirely  open»  Exactly  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  the 
country  between  the  Thiau-chan  and  Kuen-lun,  which  is  opea  on 
the  eastern  side,  but  strikingly  enclosed  on  the  west  by  the  trans^ 
verse  chain  of  the  Bolor.  This  chain  strikes  off  from  the  Kuen- 
lun  at  right  angles^  and,  following  the  direction  of  the  meridian, 
pierces  (trough  the  Thian-chan  to  the  north-west  of  Kashgar, 
and  extends  to  the  Alatau»  another  chain  running  from  west  to 
ea^t  between  the  lakes  Balkash  and  Issikoul.  The  intermediate 
space  between  the  Kuen-lun  and  the  Himalaya,  comprehendiug 
Thibet  and  Katchi,  is  covered  with  mountains  so  closely  grouped 
together  as  to  form  an  almost  continuous  plateau  or  table  land. 
Its  general  elevation  is  great,  but,  as  might  be  anticipated,  very 
unequal.  The  mildness  of  the  winters  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  the  gardens  of  Hiassa  in  Eastern  Thibet,  under  the  pa- 
jallel  of  %9^  4(/,  indicate^  as  Humboldt  remarks,  the  existence  of 
deep  valleys  and  circular  depressions. 

We  have  considered  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  above  details^ 
At  the  r^k  of  being  thought  tedious,  for  two  reasons;  firM, 
because  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace^  on  any  of  our  comoioa 
maps,  the  parallelism  which  Humboldt  has  signalized;  and 
second,  because  the  subject  has  an  interest  altogether  independant 
of  the  question  of  geographical  position.  It  is  an  opinion  now 
entertained,  almost  universally,  by  the  most  distinguished  geolo- 
gists, that  the  great  mountain  chains  have  been  upraised  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  subsequently  to  the  stratification  and 
consolidation  of  the  exterior  crust.  Now  if  we  admit  this  theory^ 
it  will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  melted  matter 
extruded  by  a  force  acting  from  below  would  carry  along  with  it 
the  consolidated  strata,  which  would  thus  obtain  an  inclined  posi- 
tion, and  form  a  covering  to  the  flanks  of  the  new  mountain. 
The  nature  of  the  strata  which  cover  the  sides  of  a  mountaio 
chain  will  therefore  indicate  the  state  of  the  surface  at  the  epoch 
when  the  elevation  took  place;  and  hence,  since  geolosists  are 
able  to  assign  certain  relations,  in  respect  of  age  or  pnority  of 
formation,  among  the  different  stratifications,  we  are  enabled,  by 
the  same  means,  to  determine  the  relative  ages  of  the  mountains. 
But  it  is  extremely  remarkable  that  those  chains  which  are 
covered  by  strata,  or  sedimental  deposits,  belonging  to  the  same 
era  of  formation,  are  generally  found  to  range  m  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  same  great  circle  of  the  sphere;  and  this  relation 
between  the  direction  of  the  mountain  chains  and  the  nature  of 
their  covering  has  been  found  to  hold  good  in  so  many  instances, 
that  some  geologists  of  distinguished  name  do  not  hesitate  to 
rank  it  among  the  principles  of  their  science,  and  to  regard  the 
parallelism  of  different  chains  as  a  distinctive  character  of  syt\^ 
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GhroBoiis  elevadoo*  Accordbg  to  this  theory,  M^hich  was  first, 
broached  by  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  which  Humboldt  thinks  the 
phenomena  of  the  Asiatic  continent  tend  to  support,  the  four, 
great  parallel  chains  of  Central  Asia  must  have  had  a  contempo- 
rweoiis  formation,  while  the  transverse  ranges  of  .the  Oural,  the 
Bolor^  the  Ghauts  of  Malabar,  and  the  Khin|[-khan,  have  been 
elevated  at  a  subsequent  and  probably  a  very  different  epoch. .  In 
the  present  state  of  geological  knowledge^  the  hypothesis  of  Beau- 
mont cannot  be  admitted  to  rest  on  firm  or  tenable  grounds;  yet 
it  cannot  be  ^disputed  that  even  in  the  position  of  the  different 
BKNintain-chains,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  constituted,  we  have  abundant jevidence  that  the 
earth  has  only  attained  its  present  form  through  a  succession  of 
revcdutions  caused  by  die  action  of  internal  forces. 
.  .Thoogh  Asia  undoubtedly  presents  a  greater  mass  of  elevated 
land  than  any  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  world,  Africa  not  ex« 
cepted,  yet  all  the  facts  that  bear  on  the  subject  concur  in  prov* 
ing  that  the  notions  prevalent  respecting  its  general  elevation 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  A  large  portion  of  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  however,  still  remains  unexplored  b^  European 
travellers;  and  even  in  regard  to  those  parts  where  it  is  easy  of 
access,  there  is  a  great  want  of  good  barometrical  observations. 
On  this  head  we  have  to  regret  that  numberless  opportunities  of 
acquiring  authentic  information  have  been  lost  to  science  throush 
(he  ignorance  or  indifference  of  our  own  countrymen.  The 
Kmtes  from  Hindostan  to  Europe  are  travelled  annually  by  Eng- 
lish officers,  generally  men  of  active  habits,  and  sufficiently  eager 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  scientific  pursuits ;  but  from  being 
unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  philosophical  instruments,  it  unfor- 
tunately happens,  most  frequendy,  that  when  they  are  thrown 
into  situations  favourable  for  making  observations,  they  are  either 
unprovided  with  the  means,  or  incapable  of  turning  them  to  any 
good  account.  From  this  general  charge  there  are  indeed  some 
splendid  exceptions ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  many  cases 
the  activity  and  talents  of  our  travellers  are  expended  in  col- 
lecting useless  details  respecting  the  manners  of  barbarian  hordes^ 
or  in  loose  descriptions  of  the  appearance  and  aspect  of  the  different 
countries  through  which  they  pass.  It  is  but  seldom  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  measuring  the  height  of  a  mountain 
or  the  elevation  of  a  plain,  and  still  more  seldom  that  they  can 

Cirform  the  operation  with  any  tolerable  decree  of  accuracy; 
nee  it  happens  that  the  most  important  information, — that 
which  regards  the  physical  condition,  the  climate,  and  the  natural 
hiftory  of  a  country, — is  often  entirely  overlooked.    May  we  not 
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hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distantt  when  physical  geograj^j, 
aftd  the  art  of  obaerviog  geaeratly^  will  occupy  a  more  important 
place  in  our  national  system  of  instruction? 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Altai  range»  and  indeed  over  the 
ivhole  northern  extremity  of  Europe  and  Asia^  the  ele? alion  of 
the  ground  is  vo'y  inconsiderable*  From  the  plains  of  Brabant 
one  may  pass,  from  west  to  east,  to  the  steppes  which  border  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Altai  and  Chinese  Dioungaria — ^firom  the 
Scheldt  to  die  lenisei-^over  80  degrees  of  longitude,  without 
meeting  with  a  single  elevation  exceeding  12CX>  or  1300  feet* 
Of  late  years  a  great  number  of  barometrical  measurements  have 
been  made  on  the  frontiers  of  Chinese  Dzoungaria,  the  banks  of 
die  upper  Irtyche,  and  the  plains  bordering  on  lake  Dzaisang, 
in  countries  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Altai  range*  The 
mean  of  these  observations  gives  to  this  district,  and  to  a  great 
part  of  the  immense  steppe  of  Kirghiz,  an  elevation  scarcely  ex* 
ceeding  1300  or  l600  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  consequently  not  greater  than  that  of  the  lake  of  Constance  or 
the  city  of  Munich.  Of  the  countries  lyin^  to  the  south  of  the 
Kuen4un,  we  have  a  veiy  imperfect  knowledge;  but  the  platform 
of  Persia,  which  extends  from  Teheran  to  Shyraz,  and  from  which 
the  two  great  chains  of  the  Kuen-lun  and  Himalaya  proceed,  is 
estiasated  by  Eraser*  to  have  a  mean  elevation  of  about  3500 
feet.t  In  Uie  immense  longitudinal  valleys  which  separate  the 
principal  mountain  chains,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  country 
whkh  are  considerably  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the 
plains.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  countries  situated  be* 
twen  die  Kuen4un  and  Thian-*chan  have  a  general  inclination  from 
west  to  east,  occasioned,  apparently,  by  tl^  upraising  of  the  great 
transverse  chain  of  the  Bolor;  while  the  valley  of  Dzoungaria, 
between  the  Thian*chan  and  the  Altai,  is  indined  to  die  west^ 
the  transverse  nAge  in  this  case  being  situated  at  the  eastern  tJL" 
tseauty  of  the  valky. 

From  a  compariscm  of  all  the  observations  we  possess  on  the 
coi^guratioa  and  elevation  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  it  results  that 
the  central  region,  between  the  parallels  of  30^  and  5€^,  and  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  the  Bolor  and  lake  Baikal,  contains  a  vast 
extent  of  country  of  which  the  elevation  probably  does  not  exceed 

•  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Khoras^,  London,  1826. 

t  it  may  be  intereatmff  to  compare  these  elevatioos  wi&  those  of  some  of  the  most 
esteasive  ttAU  lamU  of  Europe.  The  interior  of  Russia,  round  Moscovr,  has  an  clsra^ 
iipOL  of  480  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  plains  of  Lomhardy,  510  feet ;  the  pla« 
teauofSnabia.960;  of  Auvergne,  1110;  of  Svritzerland,  HOe ;  of  Bavana,  1660:  of 
1^1^,  ^»4a»•'-^  89^ 
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Aat  of  4e  pTains  of  Bavaria^  Spahi^  and  the  Mysore.  Thm^  h 
etery  reason  to  suppose  that  plains  of  the  same  order  df -^l^tatiotf 
ai  those  of  Quito  and  Zitiaca  occur  only^  if  they  ocfcur  atf  sH,  iH 
Ae  biforcatioii  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Himalaya  and  Kueil-» 
km^  in  the  group  of  mountains  surrounding  lake  Khoukhodoof^ 
and  in  Gobi  to  the  north-west  of  the  In-chan. 

Tbe  most  singular  feature  in  the  form  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
ind  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  is 
the  depression  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  north-west  of 
it  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Between  the  Kouma,  the  Don, 
ftc  Wolga,  the  lak,  the  Obtchey-syrt,  Lake  Aksal^  and  the 
Lower  Sihoun,  and  along  the  Amoo,  the  whole  country,  including 
a  space  exceeding  1 8,000  square  leagues,  is  depressed  below  the 
general  levehof  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  forms  as  it  were  an 
immense  basin,  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Cas- 
pian sea  and  Lake  Aral.  The  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  520  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  of  Lake  Aral  203  feet; 
the  lattier  having  been  found,  by  the  recent  measurement  of  MM. 
Duhamel  and  Anjou,  to  be  117  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Cas- 

£n.  Since  the  barometrical  observations  of  Parrot  and  Engle 
dt^  it  has  been  known  that  the  Caspian  occupied  a  lower  level 
than  die  Black  Sea ;  but  till  of  late  years  the  great  extent  of 
tountry  existing  under  the  same  singular  circumstances  was  not 
^pected,  nor  did  the  phenomenon  attract  all  the  attention  it 
Reserves.  Numerous  observations  have  recently  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  precise  extent  and  geological  features  of  the  con- 
cavity, and  we  may  expect  to  be  soon  put  in  possession  of  fulf 
and  satisfactory  information,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St. 
Petersbui^h  having  ordered,  at  the  instance  of  Humboldt,  an 
extensive  series  of  barometrical  soundings  to  be  made,  with  a 
^ew  to  determine  the  position  of  a  geodetical  line  embracing  all 
the  points  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  ocean.  Humboldt  regards 
this  great  concavity  of  the  ancient  world  as  a  geological  phe- 
aomenon,  intimately  connected  with  the  elevation  of  the  neigh- 
tK>uring  mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Hindoo-kho,  and  the 
plains  of  Iran  and  Central  Asia.  The  elevation  of  these  enor- 
iAous  masses  through  the  consolidated  crust  of  the  earth  would 
easily  account  for  the  subsidence  of  so  extensive  a  portion  of 
country.  Similar  instances  of  subsidence  are  found  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  the  deep  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  it  is  probable  the  sur- 
fcce  of  our  planet  would  afford  numerous  others,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  remove  alluvial  deposits  and  tertiary  coverings  from  the 
WW  districts.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  concavity, 
traces  of  igneous  action  are  abundant,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Caspian,  where  the  appearances  of  volcanic 
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agency  ^te  6o  numerous  that  Humboldt  denopdinates  the  whole 
country  tipa^'cratire,  comparing  it  with  die  great  concaYities  j 
of  fjhe  hmpr  sufface,  wbichi  in  point  of  extent*  resemble  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary  rather  than  the  cones  and  craters  of  our  own 
volcaoos.  But  to  whatever  epoch  its  formation  may  be  referred, 
it  has  unquestionably  preceded  that  of  the  elevation  of  the- 
Oural  mountains.  These  may  be  traced  in  an  uninterrupted 
course  through  the  ancient  formations,  from  the  plain  of  Gouber- 
Uosk  to  the  Oust  Ourt,  between  lake  Aral  and  the  Caspian;  now 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  chain  whose  general  height  is  so^ 
inconsiderable  would  not  have  entirely  disappeared,  if  its  eleva- 
tion had  not  been  posterior  to  the  great  convulsion  which  left  so 
extensive  a  concavity. 

.  But  the  traces  of  volcanic  action  in  Central  Asia  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  low  regions  bordering  on  the  Caspian;  they  extend 
over  a  very  large  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  embracing 
almost  the  whole  of  Chinese  Tartaiy,  and  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  position,  offer  to  the  geologist  a  subject  of  very 
interesting  speculation.  On  this  subject  Humboldt  has  collected 
a  mass  o7  important  information,  which  throws  a  new  light  on 
the  seneral  theory  of  volcanic  action. 

When  we  consider  the  wide  distribution  of , volcanic  phenomena 
over  the  earth,  their  perfect  resemblance,  and  dieir  evident  con- 
nection with  each  other,  they  become  the  most  interesting,  as 
well  as  the  most  instructive,  of  all  geological  studies.  The 
vast  range  of  the  Andes,  from  Chili  to  the  north  ofMexico^ 
is  only  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  volcanos.  On  the  maritime 
coasts,  and  among  the  numerous  islands  of  the  ancient  continent^ 
there  are  several  volcanic  bands  of  immense  extent.  One  com- 
prehends the  long  chain  of  the  Sunda  islands,  and,  stretching  to 
the  north,  embraces  the  sroups  of  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines. 
Another  extends  from  Formosa  through  the  chains  of  the  Loo- 
tcheou,  the  Japan,  and  the  Kurilian  isles,  to  the  peninsula  of 
Kamtchatka.  A  third  extends  from  the  Caspian  sea  westward^ 
to  the  Azores,  embracing  Italy  and  the  volcanic  regions  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  whole  intertropical  region  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  is  described  by  Professor  Lyell  as  "  one  vast  theatre  of 
igneous  action.'*  Now  the  cause  of  phenomena  so  widely  dis- 
persed must  be  one  which  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  zone 
or  region.  The  centres  of  volcanic  action  are  evidently  situated 
at  great  depths;  if  they  were  situated  near  the  surface,  or  at  the 
depth  of  only  a  few  miles,  we  might  witness  volcanos  distributed 
in  disconnected  groups,  but  not  in  continuous  chains,  extending 
over  a  fourth  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  globe.  *  In  a  former 
number  of  this  Review^  (No.  XVI.)  we  gave  an  abstract  of  the  ex- 
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perimental  facts  collected  by  Cordier;  and  of  the  arguments 
adduced  by  Fourier,  in  support  of  that  hypothesis  which  supposes 
volqmic  action  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  gradual  cooling  and 
consolidation  of  the  earth.     All  the  new  facts  which  have  been 
made  known  respecting  the  interior  of  Asia,  corroborate  the  argu- 
ments already  adduced  in  support  of  this  theory,  which  appears 
to  be  daily  finding  more  favour  with  geologists.     Even  those  who 
reject  the  proposition  of  the  general  fluidity  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  admit,  without  hesitation,  the  existence  of  enormous  masses 
of  liquid  matter  at  great  depths.    The  phenomena,  indeed,  render 
tbe  admission  inevitable,  and  prove  that  a  regular  communication 
of  heat  is  preserved  between  the  central  parts  of  the  earth  and  the 
surface.     This  communication  is  kept  up  by  means  of  numerous 
solfataras,  which  evolve  gases  of  the  same  nature  as  volcanos, 
and  operate  as  vents  to  convey  away  the  gases  generated  in  the 
subterranean  regions ;  by  hot  springs  and  Assures,  which  abound 
in  tracts  where  earthquakes  are  frequent ;  and  by  stufas,  as  the 
Italians  term  them,  through  which  steam,  having  a  temperature 
frequently  above  the  point  of  ebullition,  is  emitted  for  ages  with<» 
out  interruption.*     It  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  phenomena 
here  enumerated,  and  indeed  all  that  can  by  possibility  be  ob- 
served, prove  only  the  local  existence  of  great  heat  and  melted 
lavas  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;    but  when   we  consider  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence,  and  their  perfect  similarity  even 
m  toe  most  remote  situations,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they 
proceed  from  a  general,  and  not  from  a  local  or  partial  cause. 

While  geologists  were  acquainted  with  no  other  active  vol- 
canos than  such  as  are  situated,  like  those  of  £urope,  the  Andes, 
and  the  Asiatic  islands,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  ocean,  it 
appeared  a  plausible  theory  that  the  proximity  of  great  masses  of 
salt  water  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  volcanic  action. 
Some  of  the  volcanos  of  Asia,  however,  at  present  in  active 
operation,  are  situated  at  such  distances  from  the  sea,  or  any 
considerable  body  of  water,  that  they  plainly  require  a  difierent 
explanation.  Humboldt  properly  remarks  that  the  proximity  of 
active  volcanos  to  the  sea  (a  fact  that  must  be  admitted  in 
|eneral)  b  less  a  consequence  of  the  chemical  action  of  water  on 
mflanunable  metallic  bases,  than  of  the  configuration  of  the  crust 
of  tbe  globe,  and  the  diminished  resistance  which  is  offered  in 
the  vicinity  of  maritime  bicisins,  to  the  issue  of  elastic  fluids,  and 
materials  in  fusion,  from   the  interior  of  the  earth.    Volcanic 


*  I^eU's  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  469.  On  ttib  subject  the  readers  may  also  consult 
Dr.  Hibbert's  interestiiie  recent  work  *'  On  the  Extiuct  Volcanos  of  tbe  Basin  of 
Heuwicd." 
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Ehenomena  may  he  maBifested  wherever  it  happens  that  a  fiMur^' 
as  been  made^  by  ancient  revolutions,  iii  tfie  exterior  cni^t  6t 
the  earth;  but  when  an  eruption  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  an 
elevated  continent,  a  very  unusual  concourse  of  circumstances 
must  occur/  in  order  to  preserve  a  permanent  communication 
between  the  interior  of  the  globe  and  the  atmosphere. 

The  principal  seat  of  volcanic  action  in  the  interior  of  Asia  h 
in  the  second  range  of  mountains,  or  the  Thian-chan,  the  whole 
northern  declivity  of  which  presents  volcanic  phenomena.  The 
most  remarkable  volcano  in  this  chain  is  the  mountain  calted  ill 
Turki  Echikbach,  and  in  Chinese  Pe*chan,  or  White  Mbun* 
tain,  an  appellation  which  may  be  derived  either  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  rising  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  or  be- 
eause  its  surface  presents  a  whitish  appearance,  from  its  being 
covered  with  muriatic  efflorescences.  According  to  the  reports 
6(  the  Chinese,  it  vomits  forth  fire  and  smoke  without  intermission. 
On  account  of  its  central  position,  and  great  distance  from  the 
sea,  this  volcano  is  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  geologist. 
It  is  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  Aksou,  the  longitude  of  which, 
^s  determined  by  the  missionaries,  is  76^  47'  east  of  Paris.  Its 
.distance  from  the  Caspian  Sea  is  about  300  geograi>hical  leagues, 
or  1400  English  miles ;  from  the  Arctic  Sea  1£80  miles ;  from  the 
Pacific  1750  miles;  from  the  Indian  Ocean  1540  miles;  and  from 
die  lake  Aral  1050  miles.  But  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  Aat 
though  the  distance  of  this  volcano  from  any  of  the  great  oceans 
is  between  1400  and  1800  English  miles,  there  are  some  lakes 
of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  at  a  much  smaller  distance.  In 
particular,  lake  Issi-koul,  or  Hot  Lake,  (itself  a  volcanic  pfaeno- 
menon,)  which  is  situated  between  t^*o  and  three  degrees  to  the 
south  of  lake  Balkash,  is  only  about  200  miles  distant  from  tbe 
Pe-chan.  The  length  of  the  Issi-koul  is  between  80  and  84mile8» 
and  its  breadth  about  ^  or  50 ;  its  surface  is  consequently  about 
twice  the  extent  of  that  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

Of  the  present  state  of  this  mountain  we  have  no  very  authentic 
or  particular  description.  Humboldt's  account  of  it  has  been 
derived  from  notices  extracted  from  the  Chinese  histories  by 
Klaproth  and  Abel  Remusat,  and  from  these  it  appears  incon- 
testable that  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  mountain  was  an 
active  volcano,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  vomiting  forth 
torrents  of  lava.  At  present  it  would  appear  to  be  rather  a  ^ot- 
fatara.  For  a  long  time  it  has  ceased  to  eject  lava,  but  it  pro- 
duces ammoniacal  salt  (the  salt  of  tartar  of  -commerce)  in  such 
abundance  that  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  country  often  pay  thtir 
tributo  to  tbe  Emperor  of  China  in  that  commodity.  HumbokK 
gives  the  following  extract  from  a  Description  of  Central  Asidk 
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puUiriiaci  at  Peking  in  1777.  ^^  The  province  of  Koutchi  pro- 
dooes  copper,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  ammoniacal  salt.  This 
last  sobsUnce  is  brought  from  an  ammoniacal  mountain  (the 
Pe-chaa)  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Koutchi,  ^hich  is  full  of 
cafBms  and  crevicei.  In  spring,  in  summer,  and  in  autumn,  these 
oavenis  are  filled  with  fire,  so  that  during  the  night  the  mountain 
appears  as  if  it  were  illuminated  with  thousands  of  lamps.  No 
penoa  can  then  approadi  it.    It  is  onlj  in  winter,  when  the  great 

ritity  of  snow  has  extinguished  the  fire,  that  the  natives  collect 
ammoniacal  salt,  and  for  this  purpose  they  strip  themselves 
entirely  naked.  The  salt  is  found  m  the  caverns  under  the  form 
of  stalactites,  whioh  renders  it  difficult  to  be  detached." — p.  108. 
On  the  southern  side  of  the  Thtan-chan,  and  about  600  miles 
to  the  east  of  Pe*chan,  we  find  the  volcano  of  Tourfan,  or 
Ho4oheou,  from  which  ascends  a  perpetual  column  of  smoke, 
scoompanied  during  the  night  by  a  flame  similar  to  that  of  a 
torch.  At  this  place  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  so  abundant  that  it 
is  not  merely  found  as  a  sedimental  deposit  from  vapours ;  a 
greenish  liquid  is  collected  in  the  cavities,  which,  on  being  boiled, 
jields  the  salt  in  the  form  of  chrystals,  of  a  great  whiteness,  and 
of  perfect  purity.  About  140  miles  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of 
Ho^tcheou,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thian-chan  and  near  the 
foot  of  the  gigantic  Bokhda-Oola,  is  situated  the  great  solfatara 
of  Ooroumtsi,  which  is  upwards  of  five  leagues  or  £4  miles  in 
circwnference.  Snow  never  lies  on  this  place  in  winter,  but  it  has 
the  appearance  of  being  filled  with  cinders.  If  a  stone  is  thrown 
into  die  basin,  flames  arise  accompanied  by  a  black  smoke,  which 
is  not  dissipated  f6r  a  considerable  space  of  time. 

Phenomena  of  the  same  kind  occur  even  at  a  considerable  dis- 
stanceirom  the  Thian-chan.  About  200  miles  to  the  north  of  Ou- 
roomtsi,  in  a  plain  contiguous  to  the  river  Khobok,  which  falls  into 
the  little  lake  Darlai,  a  hill  arises,  whose  sides,  though  it  emits  no 
smoke,  are  very  hot,  and  which  yiields  the  ammoniacal  salt 
in  considerable  quantities.  In  fact,  although  the  Pe-chan, 
Ho-tcbeon,  Ouroumtsi,  and  Khobok  are  the  only  four  places  yet 
known  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  which  afford  at  the  present  time 
ivsll  authenticated  instances  of  volcanic  phenomena,  one  half  of 
the  longitudinal  valley,  situated  between  the  Thian-chan  and  the 
Altai,  abounds  with  marks  of  igneous  action,  but  to  the  north  of' 
lAe  Darlai  it  becomes  more  feeble.  Rocks  of  igneous  origin, 
trachytes  for  example,  were  found  by  Humboldt  even  on  the 
sottth  west  declivity  of  the  Altai.  In  the  vokanic  territory, 
wkidi  extends  over  a  surface  of  2,500  geographical  square  leagues, 
eurtbquakee,  the  usual  concomitants  of  volcanic  eruptions,  are 
ftaqueot  and  violent.    The  city  of  Aksou  was  entirely  destroyed 
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by  a  commotioti  of  this  kind  abotit  the  beginning  of  the  eigbieeiith 
century.  In  the  month  of  February,  18^,  Irkoutsk  suffered  much 
from  earthquakesi  and  in  the  following  April  shocks  were  felt  at 
Riddersk/  and  most  sensibly  at  the  bottom  of  the  mines*  Beyond 
this  pl^ce,  however^  the  circle  of  commotion  does  not  extend. 
Farther  to  the  west,  in  the  plains  of  Siberia,  between  the  Altai  and 
the  Oural,  and  along  the  whole  range  of  the  Oural,  no  earthij^uake 
has  been  experienced.  It  would  seem  as  if  part  of  the  Altai  was 
qomprehended  within  the  circle  of  commotion  of  the  Thian-chan, 
and  that  the  shocks  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former  chain 
proceed  from  two  distant  centres,  namely,  the  .volcanic  territory  of 
Thian-chan,  and  the  mountains  surrounding  lake  Baikal. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  tlie  volcanic  nature  of  the  great 
depression, of  the  north-west  of  Asia*  The  Caspian  Sea  app^rs 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  volcanic  territory.  On  the  eastern  side 
hot  springs  burst  forth  at  Soussac,  in  the  Karatau  mountains* 
near  the  city  of  Turkestan.  On  the  south  and  west  sides  two 
yolqanos  are  still  in  activity, — Demavend,  which  is  visible  from 
Teheran;  and  Seiban  Dagb,  which  is  covered  with  vitreous  lava. 
The  chain  of  the  Caucasus  abounds  with  trachytes,  porphyries, 
and  thermal  springs.  Numerous  mud  volcanos  appear  on  the 
isthmus  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sea.  On  the  27th  of 
November,  1827,  at  the  village  of  lokinali,  in  the  territory  of 
Bakou,  about  three  leagues  west  from  the  shores,  of  the  Caspian, 
violent  earthquakes  and  noises  were  followed  by  an  eruption  of 
flames  and  stones.  A  space  extending  1280  feet  in  length  and 
960feet  in  breadth,  burned  without  interruption  during  twenty- 
seven  hours,  and  was  raised  above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring 
countr}'.  After  the  flames  were  extinguished,  columns  of  water 
were  observed  to  gush  forth,  which  continue  to  flow  at  the  present 
time* 

^  The  Memoirs  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  Humboldt  a 
work  relate  to  the  climatology  of  Asia,  and  the  general  causes  of 
the  inflexion  of  the  isothermal  lines.  They  may  be  co^idered  as 
forming  a  supplement — rendered  necessary  by  the  data  which 
have  been  collected  from  recent  observations  and  experiments  in 
the  interior  of  Asia — to  the  Essay  on  Isothermal  Lines,  pub- 
Nsbed  by  the  same  author  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoire^ 
S^Arcueilf  and  to  that  on  tlie  Limit  of  Perpetual  Snow  4n  the 
(limalaya  Mountains  and  the  Equatorial  Regions,  which  ap- 
peared in  Vol.  XIV-  of  the  Amiaks  de  Chime  et  de  Physique. 
In  its  most  genieral  acceptation,  the  word  climate  embraces 
not  only  the  temperature  of  a  country,  and  the  phenomena  which 
depend  on  the  distribution  of  heat,  but  all  those  modifications  of 
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fbe  atmosphere  by  which  our  organs  are  sensibly  affected.  Among 
these  are  its  state  in  respect  of  humidity;  variations  of  barometric 
pressure;  changes  of  electric  tension;  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  admixture  of  gaseous  emanations;  the  tranquillity  of  the  aif» 
or  the  effects  of  winds;  and  the  general  clearness  and  serenity  of 
the  sky;-r-aU  of  which  exercise  an  influence,  not  only  on.  the  d&- 
velopement  of  organic  tissues  in  the  vegetable  world,  but  also  on 
the  ensemble  of  moral  sensations  experienced  by  mankind  in  the 
different  zones  and  regions  of  the  earth.  Few  of  these  modifica^ 
tions  can  be  determined  otherwise  than  by  a  long  series  of  atten- 
tive observations,  such  as  have  yet  been  made  at  only  a  very  few 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface;  and  hence,  though  we  know  with 
considerable  precision  the  general  circumstances  which  modify 
the  distribution  of  heat,  we  are  still  very  imperfectly  informed  re- 
specting the  influence  of  local  causes  of  perturbation,  or  deviations 
from  that  mean  state  which  would  be  attained  if  the  surface  of  the 
earth  were  perfectly  regular,  and  its  power  of  absorbing  and  emit- 
ting heat  and  light  were  every  where  the  same*  The  laws  of  cli- 
mfliology»  like  those  of  astronomy,  have  their  numerical  elements ; 
but  unfortmiately. these  elements,  are  so  imperfectly  determined, 
that  the  science  can  yet  be  considered  as.  only  in  its  infancy. 

Europe  and  Asia  are  strongly  contrasted  with  each  other  iq  re- 
spect of  many  of.  the  circumstances  which  most  powerfully  affect 
their  climatology*  Europe,  in  a  general  view,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  peninsttlar  prolongation  of  the  ancient  continent,  broken  and 
intersected  by  numerous  arms  of  the  ocean  and  inland  seas.  The 
predominating  winds  are  from  the  west,  and  these,  for  the  whole 
of  the  western  portion,  are  sea  winds,  greatly  softened  by  coming 
in  contact  with  a  mass  of  water,  of  which  the  superficial  tempera- 
ture, even  in  the  month  of  January,  under  the  mean  parallels  of 
45  or  50  degrees,  does  not  fall  below  48°  and  51°  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale*  Europe  also  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  placed  directly 
to  the  north  of  an  immense  tract  of  tropical  land  (Africa  and 
Arabia),  which  by  its  diurnal  radiation  produces  effects  extremely 
different  from  an  equal  superficies  of  ocean.  Masses  of  heated 
air  are.  constantly  rising  in  currents  from  the  arid  sapdy  surface 
to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atn^osphere,  and  then  impelled  to- 
wards the  colder  couptries  of  the  north.  On  its  northern  side  the 
circumstances  are  qot  less  unfavourable  to  the  apcumulatipn  of  eK<- 
ir^me  cold*  A.yery  small  portion  of  land  is  placed  beyond  the 
pohur  circle,  aiid  the  whole  northern  extremity  is  separated  from 
the  polar  ice  t^  a  zone  of  open  sea,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
greatly,  higher  than  that  of  a  continental  country  under  the  same 
latitude.  Even  in  winter,  the  polar  ice  does  not  extend  sputh- 
ny^.  l^yoi)d  P«ar  I^and,  under  the.  7f>th  parallel;  and  in  the 
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coldest  seasons  the  navigator  can  advance  without  interruption  to 
die  southern  promontory  of  Spitzbergen.  The  comparatively 
high  temperature  of  the  sea  on  die  north  of  Europe  is  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  direction  of  the  great  oceanic  valley  which 
separates  Europe  from  Americai  and  the  existence  of  the  gulf 
stream,  which  conveys  a  portion  of  the  temperature  of  the  Qulf 
of  Mexico  into  the  polar  seas. 

Almost  all  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  give  a  mild 
climate  to  Europe  are  reversed  in  the  case  of  Asia.  Its  northa*B 
boundary  extends  beyond  the  parallel  of  70°,  and  between  the 
mouths  of  the  lenesei  and  the  Lena  it  reaches  even  to  75°«  In 
every  part  it  attains  the  winter  limit  of  the  polar  ice,  and  only  a 
very  narrow  zone  of  water  is  interposed  between  the  ice  and  land 
during  the  short  summer  enjoyed  in  these  high  latitudes.  The 
north  winds,  unobstructed  by  any  chain  of  mountains,  blow  with 
unmitigated  severity  over  an  icy  plain,  extending  northward  to 
the  pole,  and  eastward  to  the  point  of  maximum  cold,  which 
appears  to  be  situated  on  the  meridian  of  Behring's  Straits.  The 
refrigerating  influence  of  these  winds  is  not  counterbalanced  by 
arid  deserts  on  the  southern  side  of  the  continent.  From  the 
meridian  of  the  Ourals  to  that  of  Cape  Tchoukotskii  that  is  to 
say,  through  140  degrees  of  longitude,  there  is  no  land  under  the 
equator  excepting  the  inconsiderable  portion  formed  by  die 
islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes  and  Gilolo ;  consequently 
the  Asiatic  countries  situated  in  the  temperate  zone  are  not 
warmed  by  ascending  currents  of  heated  air,  such  as  those  which 
rise  from  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  are  so  beneficial  to  Europe* 
The  position  of  the  great  mountain  chains>  and  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  the  country,  also  powerfully  contribute  to  diminish  the 
temperature.  The  Himalaya  and  Kuen-lun,  through  a  great  ex- 
tent, present  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  warm  winds  which  come 
from  the  equator.  Elevated  plains  and  groups  of  lofty  mountains 
accumulate  and  preserve  the  snow  till  late  in  the  summer,  and 
give  rise  to  descending  currents  of  air,  which  cool  down  the 
temperature  of  the  circumjacent  countries.  Lastly,  Asia,  through 
the  whole  length  of  Europe,  has  no  sea  on  its  western  side.  The 
west  or  predominating  winds  are  consequently  land  winds  for  thfe 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  continent,  and  their  severity  is  in- 
creased by  the  great  enlargement  of  the  land  towards  the  north# 

The  circumstances  we  have  here  pointed  out  occasion  very  re- 
markable differences  in  the  climates  of  Asia  and  the  western  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  eastern  part  of  Europe,  and  the  whole  of 
Asia  to  the  north  of  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude,  have  what  Hum- 
boldt calls  an  excessive  climate,  meaning,  by  that  term,  a  climate 
in- which  the  summer  and  winter  temperature  are  greatly,  different 
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frjom  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year.  At  Moscow,  (lat.  55^ 
45')  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  only  40^  of  Fah- 
renheit, the  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  month  is  70|^9 
while  at  Paris,  (lat.  48*^  50')  consequently  7^  farther  spudi, 
where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  amounts  to  51^,  that  gf 
the  hottest  month  is  only  about  65^*  In  no  part  of  the  world, 
not  even  in  Italy  or  the  Canary  isles,  do  finer  grapes  come  to  mo- 
tnrity  than  at  Astrakan,  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  place,  and  even  at  Kislar,  still  farther  south, 
under  the  latitude  of  Avignon  and  Rimini,  the  centigrade  ther- 
mometer is  frequently  observed  in  winter  to  fall  to  28  and 
30^  below  2ero,  corresponding  to  — 18*^  4'.  and  *-2£^  of  Fahren- 
heit. But  experience  jshows,  that  in  the  European  system  of 
clinuites^  a  potable  wine  cannot  be  produced  unless  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  amounts  at  least  to  47|°,  or  48%  and  tliat 
of  the  coldest  month  does  not  fall  below  34°  Fahr»  On  the 
western  coast  of  France,  between  Nantes  and  St,  Malo,  the  lati- 
tudes of  which  are  respectively  47*^  and  48°,  the  meaa  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  year  is  the  same  as  at  Pekin,  the  latitude  of 
which  is  only  40%  while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  winter 
months  is  14|°  higher. 

In  the  absence  of  thermometrical  observations,  a  tolerably 
accurate  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  general  climate  of  a  coun- 
try from  the  altitude  of  the  snow  limit,  or  the  height  at  which  the 
mountains  continue  to  be  covered  with  snow  in  summer.  The 
research  of  this  limit,  when  the  latitude,  elevation,  and  general 
filatures  of  a  country  are  given,  is  a  very  important  geological 
question,  but  one  which  is  by  no  means  of  easy  solution ;  in  fact, 
none  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  distribution  of  heat 
depend  on  a  greater  multiplicity  of  causes,  all  acting  together  and 
modifying  the  effects  of  each  other*  If  the  earth  were  a  perfect 
spheroid,  and  had  a  homogeneous  surface,  the  isothermal  curves 
would  be  all  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  their  altitude,  for  a  given 
temperature,  easily  computed  from  the  known  laws  according  to 
which  the  diminution  of  heat  is  regulated  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere.  But  in  the  actual  state  of  our  plapet,  the  tem- 
perattlre  of  the  high  regions  depends  on  the  elevation  of  the 
plains,  and  dieir  powers  of  radiating  heat;  on  the  mass  and  confi- 
guration of  the  mountains;  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  strata  of 
doads  and  vapours  interposed  between  the  plains  and  the  snow 
hue;  and  also  on  the  temperature  of  the  regions  over  which  the 
piedominating  winds  blow.'^  Mountains,  in  consequence  of  the 
radiation  from  great  opaque  surfaces  shooting  up  into  the  atmo- 
q)here,  contribute  to  warm  the  surrounding  strata  of  air,  and  give 

•  AnfuOet  dt  Gblnie,  Tom.  XIV.  p.  tf. 
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rise  to  curreDts,  interrupted^  however,  by  the  presence  of  masses 
of  clouds,  and  even  by  the  effects  of  their  own  shadows.  '  The 
influence  of  plains,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  on  the  equality  of 
their  surfaces,  their  extent,  the  presence  or  absence  of  vegetation, 
and  their  juxtaposition  in  steppes.  Humboldt  found,  by  direct 
observation,  that  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  between  the 
tropics,  plains  having  the  trifling  extent  of  25  square  leagues,  raise 
the  niean  temperature  of  the  air  from  2^.7  to  4^2  Fahr.  above 
.that  which  is  found  at  an  equal  elevation  on  the  steep  sidea  of 
mountains. — p.  529. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  die  snow  line  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  an  isothermal  curve,  that  is  to  say,  a  curve  of  equal 
annual  temperature.  It  indicates  neither  the  stratum  of  air  of 
which  the  temperature  is  at  the  point  of  congelation,  nor  that  of 
any  stratum  of  air  whatever,  having  an  equal  mean  temperature* 
Under  the  equator,  in  the  plain  of  Quito,  the  snow  line  corre- 
sponds with  the  atmospheric  stratum  whose  mean  temperature  is 
34^.  7,  while  at  the  polar  circle  its  elevation  corresponds  to  a 
temperature  of  only  20^.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  altitude  of 
the  snow  line  is  not,  in  the  language  of  mathematicians,  a  func- 
tion of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  alone;  it  depends  also 
on  the  distribution  of  the  annual  heat  through  the  different  sea- 
sons, and  on  the  duration  and  mean  temperature  of  the  summer. 
As  we  proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  pole,  its  altitude 
decreases  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  line  which  indicates  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  months,  but  much  more  slowly 
than  if  it  depended  solely  on  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole 
year. 

The  altitude  of  the  snow  line  on  the  different  ranges  of  moun- 
tains in  Asia  has  been  hitherto  very  imperfectly  determined ;  but 
in  a  general  view,  it  may  be  regarded  as  very  considerably  greater 
than  in  Europe,  or  even  America,  under  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude.  From  the  report  made  to  the  Imperial  Academy,  of 
Sciences  of  Petersburg,  of  a  journey  to  the  summit  of  mount 
Elbrouz,  by  MM.  Kupfer  and  Lenz,  in  1829»  it  appears  that 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow .  on  that  mountain  is  elevated .  to  Xbe 
height  of  11,000  English  ieet,  while,  in  the  Pyrenees,  under  the 
same  latitude,  its  elevation,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Ramond,  is  only  8,690  feet,  so  that  it  is  2,tK)0  feet  higher  ia 
the  Caucasus  than  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  great  influence  of 
local  circumstances  on  the  position  of  the  snow  line  is  strik- 
ingly exemplified  by  the  phenomena  of  the  Himalaya  range.  Qti 
the  southern  side  of  this  immense  chain,  towards  Hindostan, 
under  the  latitude  of  30^  or  3I^  the  snow  line  is  at.an  elevation 
of  12,400  feet ;  but  on  the  side  towards  Thibet,  snow  disappears 
in  summer,  even  at  the  enormous  elevation  of  1 6,600  feet.    This 
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remarkable  difference  of  4,^00  feet,  which  was  first  made  known 
by  Captain  Webb,  in  1816,  is  ascribed  by  Humboldt  to  the 
powerful  radiation  which  takes  place  in  summer  from  the  elevated 
plahis  of  Thibet,  to  the  small  quantity  of  snow  that  falls  in  win- 
ter, when  the  temperature  sinks  below  \0°  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
to  the  serenity  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Himalaya; — circumstances  which  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  radiation  firom  the  plains,  and  facilitate  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  heat  to  the  colder  regions. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  equatorial  zone  is  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  determined;  but  Humboldt  thinks  it  does  not  exceed 
80^  of  Fahrenheit.  The  greatest  summer  heats  are  found  in 
cooDtries  contiguous  to  the  tropics.  On  the  Red  Sea,  for  ex- 
ample»  the  thermometer  is  often  seen  to  rise  to  110^  at  mid  day, 
and  to  remain  at  94°  during  the  night.  In  the  production  of  this 
extreme  heat^  astronomical  causes  combine  their  influence  with 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  circumjacent  countries.  A  few 
degrees  widiin  the  tropic,  the  sun  at  midsummer  continues  for  a 
considerable  space  of  time  to  pass  daily  very  near  the  zenith ;  and 
the  day,  increasing  with  the  latitude,  is  longer  than  under  the 
equator,  so  that  the  amount  of  nocturnal  radiation  is  diminished. 
Among  the  local  causes  which  contribute  to  give  an  excessive 
climate  to  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  die  tropical  countries  of 
Africa,  we  may  reckon  the  sandy  surface,  almost  entirely  deprived 
of  vegetation,  the  constant  dryness  of  the  air,  the  direction  of  the 
winds,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  radiated  from  earthy  particles 
carried  about  in  the  atmosphere. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  M.  Humboldt  through  his  last 
Memoir — On  the  Causes  of  the  Inflexion  of  the  Isothermal  Lines 
— more  especially  as  it  contains  few  facts  of  any  importance 
which  were  not  already  stated  in  his  former  essays  in  the  Memoires 
iArcueil  and  Annates  de  Chimie,  and  with  which  the  public  are 
in  consequence  already  acquainted. 

The  last  subject  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  one  of  great 
gec^ostical  interest,  and  which  has  excited  much  controversy, — 
we  allade  to  the  discovery  in  the  frozen  plains  of  Siberia,  of 
the  carcases  of  animals  belonging  to  species  that  are  now  found 
only  in  tropical  regions,  in  a  state  of  almost  entire  preserva- 
tion. Cuvier  was  of  opinion  that  this  extraordinary  circum- 
stance could  not  be  explained  without  supposing  some  instan- 
taneous cause  of  cooling,  such  as  would  result  from,  a  sudden 
and  violent  change  of  the  axis  of  the  earth's  rotation ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  skin  and  flesh  of  an  entire 
carcase,  such  as  that  found  by  Mr.  Adams,  could  have  been 
preierved  from  corruption,  unless  it  had  been  instantaneously  en- 
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veioped  in  the  ice  ia  which  it  wts  found ;  and  thus,  says  Cuvier, 
every  hypothesis  which  involves  a  gradual  cooling  of  the  eai'tb»  or 
a  gradual  change  in  the  position  of  its  equator,  falls  of  itself. 
Humboldt  thinks  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  13  to 
be  found  in  the  frozen  state  of  the  earth,  under  high  latitudes,  at 
the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface ;  but  we  cannot 
regard  his  reasoning  on  this  subject  as  altogether  condusiye  and 
satisfiactory.  The  existence  of  thick  strata  of  ice,  or  rather  of 
frozen  earth,  is,  however,  an  incontestable  fact,  supported  by 
numerous  observations,  and  in  itself  of  no  little  importance  to 
geology.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  rose  to  86%  Humboldt  found  between  the  convent 
of  Abalak  and  the  city  of  Tara,  in  latitudes  corresponding  to 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  namely,  between  56|^  ^nci 
58%  some  springs  of  no  great  depth,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
only  34°.  7  and  36^.5.  Some  degrees  to  the  north  of  Irkout9k> 
or  about  the  latitude  of  69%  where  the  mean  temperature  of  tbe 
year  is  between  two  and  three  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  the 
soil  remains  always  frozen  to  the  d^pth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet. 
At  Bogoslowsk,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  a  bed  of  frozen  eartb, 
nine  and  a  half  feet  thick,  was  found  at  the  depth  of  six  feet  under 
the  surface;  and  at  Jakoutsk,  4}°  to  the  south  of  the  polar  circle, 
notwithstanding  the  high  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  months  of 
July  ^nd  August,  the  subterranean  ice  is  a  "  general  and  per- 
petual phenomenon."  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  between  Jakoutsk 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Lena,  from  62°  to  72^  of  latitude,  the  tbiok- 
ness  of  the  congealed  stratum  must  rapidly  increase. 

Now  if  we  can  only  admit  the  existence  in  high  latitudes  of 
animals  corresponding  to  those  whose  fossil  remains  are  now  so 
plentifully  found,  these  capacious  beds  of  everlastiqg  ice  will 
enable  us  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  their  preservation. 
Humboldt  thinks  their  existence^  even  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
system  of  Asiatic  climates,  to  be  by  no  means  improbable,  and 
in  support  of  this  opinion  cites  the  example  of  the  royal  tiger  of 
Bengal.  This  animal,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  considef  as 
belonging  to  a  tropical  country,  is  at  the  present  day  frequently 
met  with  in  Siberia,  even  as  far  north  as  the  parallels  of  Berlin 
and  Hamburg.  Individuals  of  the  tribe  live,  beyond  all  dispute, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Thian-chan,  or  Celestial  Mountains; 
en  the  steppe  of  the  Kirghiz  and  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Irtyche; 
and  they  make  excursions  even  to  the  western  declivity  of  tbe 
Altaiy  between  Boukhtarminsk,  Bernaoul,  and  the  celebrated 
silver  mine  of  Schlangenberg,  where  many  of  them  have  been 
killed  of  an  enormous  size.  But  what  is  at  present  true  of  the 
royal  tiger  may  have  been  formerly  true  of  the  elephant  and  rbi* 
noceros.     If  then  we  suppose  that  in  one  of  the  last  revolutions 
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which  the  earth  has  undergone,  for  example,  in  the  upraising  of  a 
noent  chain  of  mountains,  like  the  Ourmi,  elephants  and  otiier 
tpectes  kftd  ied  beyond  their  asatl  haunts  to  ^  banks  of  the 
Vilhoui  and  the  mouths  of  the  Lena,  numerous  accidents  mi^ht 
bring  their  carcases  in  contact  with  the  frozen  strata  always  exist- 
ii^  a  few  feet  under  the  surface,  and  in  this  case  tliey  would  be 
Wciy  preserved  from  putrefaction, 

T^  hypothesis  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  supposing  that 
any  great  change  of  temperature  has  ever  taken  place  at  the  sur- 
jice  of  the  eardi ;  bot  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe,  in  the  face 
of  numerous  geological  facts,  that  the  climatology  of  the  ancient 
continent  has  not  undergone  at  least  a  very  great  modification* 
No  one,  we  think,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  limiinoos 
exposition  of  facts  given  by  Mr.  Lyell  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
excellent  work  on  geology,  will  pretend  to  doubt  that  a  great 
jUtaration  gf  climate  in  ^e  northern  hemisphere  has  been  fully 
Mtablisbed*  Part  of  the  effect  may  be,  and  most  probably  ia» 
owing  to  a  change  of  conformation,  arising  from  the  elevation  of 
mountains^  or  of  insular  or  continental  masses  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  by  the  action  of  subterraneous  forces ;  but  much  of  it  may 
also,  we  think,  be  ascribed  to  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
internal  heat  communicated  to  the  atmosphere  through  crevices 
in  the  oxydized  crust  of  the  earth. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  these  Memoirs,  without 
expressing  the  satisfaction,  we  have  in  believing  that^  owing  to 
the  zeal  with  which  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  are  at 
present  cultivated  among  the  Russians,  Uie  great  want  of  positive 
raformation  respecting  the  geographyi  natural  history,  and  climate 
of  Asia,  under  which  science  still  labours,  will  soon  be  removed. 
During  bis  recent  expedition  Humboldt  left  a  number  of  thermo* 
meters  in  various  parts  of  Siberia,  in  the  hands  of  persons  capa- 
ble of  making  excellent  use  of  them,  and  many  valuable  results 
have  already  been  communicated.  The  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, also,  with  that  spirit  which  it  uniformly  displays  when  die 
interests  of  science  are  concerned,  has  adopted  the  design  of 
caufiiig  a  regular  series  of  simultaneous  observations  to  be  made, 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Russian  empire, — of  the  diurnal 
variations  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and  hygrometer — of  the 
temperature  of  the  earth, — the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the 
quantity  of  rain  and  snow  deposited  by  the  atmosphere.  If  this 
design  is  carried  into  execution,  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
distnbution  of  heat  over  the  terrestrial  surface  will  become  better 
known  to  us  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  and  Climatology  be 
raised  to  a  higher  position  among  the  accurate  sciences  than  it  at 
present  occupies. 

I,  f2 
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Art.  III. — Opinion  de  M.  Cristophe,  deuxieme  partie:  iuivie  de 
son  voyage,  commerciale  et  philosophique.  Par  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes^    Sm.  8vo,     Paris.     1831. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  account  of  the  measures  adopted 
within  the  last  few  years  affecting  our  Navigation  Laws  and 
Colonial  system,  and  of  what  is  called  the  **  Reciprocity"  ar- 
rangement. We  now  propose  to  pursue  a  similar  inquiry  into 
that  branch  of  the  "  New  System,"  which  has  acquired  the  po- 
pular but  inaccurate  designation  of  '*  Free  Trade."  It  has  been 
already  shown  that  the  "  Reciprocity"  and  the  **  Free  Trade/' 
though  often  confounded,  are  things  perfectly  distinct.  Either 
might  exist  without  the  other.  The  first  is  essentially  an  arrange- 
ment in  which  foreign  powers  are  directly  concerned,  which  varies 
according  to  the  conduct  of  each  foreign  power,  and  has,  in  fact, 
been  the  subject  of  stipulation  with  most  of  them.  It  con* 
sista  in  treaties  of  Commercial  Peace.  The  second  only  indi- 
rectly concerns  foreign  countries ;  it  is  not  adjusted  with  refer- 
ence to  their  conduct,  and  has  not  been  the  subject  of  any  of  the 
recent  treaties.  While,  therefore,  we  are  in  many  cases  restrained 
by  stipulation  from  imposing  a  duty  upon  importations  in  fo- 
reign vessels,  as  being  in  such  vessels,  we  have  within  our  own 
power  the  arrangement  of  our  duties  upon  merchandize  of  all 
9orts,  imported  or  exported ;  with  full  competence  to  augment 
lo  any  extent  the  duties  on  foreign  articles,  because  they  are 
foreign ;  provided  only,  that  we  do  not  favor  the  produce  of  one 
country  more  than  that  of  another,  with  which  we  have  made  the 
stipulation  to  treat,  and  be  treated^  as  the  "  most  favoured  nation." 
The  two  branches  of  the  new  system  are  not  less  distinct  in 

Eractice  than  in  law.  Our  duties  upon  foreign  goods  imported 
ave  not  been  arranged  with  any  reference  to  the  existence,  or 
non-exbtence,  of  a  reciprocity  treaty :  it  has  happened  that  we 
have  favored,  by  our  application  of  the  system  of  free  trade,  the 
goods  of  a  country,  with  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  con- 
test as  to  the  reciprocity  in  regard  to  ships  ;"*  and  it  has  also  hap- 
pened that  we  have  renewed  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  a  nation^f 
with  which  we  have  been  at  tlie  same  time  engaged  in  a  contest 
as  to  the  duties  on  goods. 

It  is  thus  a  great  mistake  to  consider  the  new  measures  affect- 
ing the  duties  on  silk,  iron,  and  most  manufactured  articles,  which 
measures  constitute  what  is  not  very  accurately  called  the  system 

•  France. — We  admitted  French  silks,  while  we  imposed  a  retaliatory  doty  on 
French  ships  under  the  order  of  10th  March»  1894. 
-f"  The  United  States  of  America. 
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of  **  free  trade/*  as  adopted  upon  a  principle  of  *•  reciprocity" 
between  England  and  the  several  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Wc  will  now  give  the  history  of  "  free  trade." 

Although  the  first  reduction  of  duty,  under  the  new  system, 
was  not  effected  until  the  year  1824»  it  may  be  said  to  have 
attracted  serious  attention,  and  to  have  been  in  some  degree 
recognized  by  the  government  and  by  parliament,  in  the  year 
1820;  when  the  celebrated  petition  of  the  merchants  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr*  Baring.'*  The  principles  and  language  of  this 
petition  were  adopted,  with  a  qualification  apparently  temporary, 
by  Mr.  Huski8son,t  in  his  most  celebrated  defence  of  liisown 
measures. 

It  has  been  cited  by  the  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Oxford,:};  as  a  luminous  exposition  of  the  true  principles  of  com« 
merce,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the  old  *'  mercantile 
theory  :"  We,  therefore,  take  it  as  affording  the  best  explanation 
of  the  principle  of  the  new  measures ;  and  the  fittest  basis  of  a 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  petition  was,  to  destroy  the  **  old 
system"  of  prohibitions  and  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  produce  and  manufactures.  Let  us  first,  then,  enquire, 
what  this  old  system  was  i 

It  is  much  more  difiicult  to  answer  this,  than  a  similar  question 
as  to  navigation  or  colonies ;  because,  the  navigation  laws  and 
colonial  system  were  deliberately  adopted,  for  avowed  purposes, 
almost  at  one  time.  Various  alterations,  no  doubt,  had  occurred 
in  the  course  of  centuries :  but  they  were  all  modifications  of  a 
principle,  which  never  was  abandoned. 

The  restrictions  which  existed  in  1820,  upon  the  importation  or 
exportation  of  certain  articles,  scarcely  constituted  a  system,  and 
certainly  did  not  proceed  from  any  distinct  principle,  at  any  one 
time  adopted  and  avowed.  The  principle  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
details*  Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  be  discovered  among  those  various 
and  complicated  arrangements.  It  operated,  in  most  instances, 
through  the  medium  of  duties,  and  k  is  ncrt  always  known,  whe- 
ther revenue,  or  protection  of  native  industry,  was  the  motive  of 
die  imposition.  It  frequently  happened,  that  a  duty  imposed  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue,  operated,  unintentionally^  as  a  protection; 
and  many  such  are  now  claimed,  by  the  English  grower  or  manu- 
fiu;turer  of  the  article,  as  a  protection  accorded  by  the  wisdom  of 
former  parliaments ! 

Recent  governments  have  been  accused  of  abandoning   tlie 

•  8th  Maj,  iSiO.  Pari.  Deb.  N.S.  vol.  i.  165. 

t  Speech  on  the  silk  question,  33d  February,  1826.  Pari.  Deb.  N.  S.  vol.  xiv.  774. 
t  Senior's  Lectures  on  the  transmitfslon  of  the  precious  metals  from  country  to 
coQotiy,  and  on  Che  mercantile  theory  of  wealth.   1828.  p«  77. 
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potic^r  lUMkr  which  Eogland  has  flourished,  and  departing  froM 
safe  and  practical  principles^  in  search  of  speculatrie  and  nntried 
theories ;  and  parliament  has  been  exhorted  to  retrace  its  steps 
bach  to ''  the  old  system/'    Tlie  accvsers  have^  over  and  over 

Siin,  been  challen^,  bj  Mr.  HaskisBon,  Mr.  Coortenay>  mid 
r.  Poolctt  Thomson,  to  propose  the  specific  measores  by  whieh 
the  errors  of  late  years  might  be  corrected :  llie  oppoaents  of 
free  trade  have  always  declined  this  challenge,  sometimes  plM- 
sibly  pretending  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  go  back  \  bat^  in 
trath,  never  distinctly  nnarking  the  point,  to  whidi  they  desired^  if 
k  were  possible^  to  return^ 

It  is  easy  to  state  the  full  extent  of  the  principle  of  free  trade ; 
—the  entire  absence  of  probibitioBS  or  restrictme  apon  the 
importation  or  expoftatiod  of  commodities^  Here  is  an  iniaMs- 
giUe  priaclple;  its  converse  would  be,  the  prohibition  to  e<p«rt 
or  import  at  all.  If  this  be  not  maintained,  as  it  certainly  is  not, 
where  shall  we  find  a  principle,  by  which  to  limit  our  restrictive 
system  ? 

The  tract  before  os  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  botween  a 
minister,  vrho  espowses  the  prohibitive  system,  and  a  winet- 
grower,  who  argues  against  it ;  and,  as  the  doctrines  which  we 
examine,  however  they  may  be  defended  by  reference  lo  ow 
history,  are  not  exclusively  English,  we  might  fmi  here  an  eaipo-* 
skion  of  them  sofficient  for  onr  purpose.  But  the  compilor  of 
the  diaiogoe  is  evidently  a  free  trade  man,  and  it  is  fair  to  bear 
the  other  side^dirongh  ati  advocate  of  their  own. 

A  leading  mrontfaly  periodical,  in  one  of  its  mimbevs  fir 
1 828,*  contains  the  most  elaborate  exposition  of  the  old  system 
which  we  have  seen.  Its  principle  is  thus  described  i-^**  It  has 
atways  been  a  leading  principle  with  the  old  system,  to  establish 
and  protect  in  this  country,  any  trade  or  manufectare^  or  the 
prodnctmn  of  any  articles  cakuUtted  4o  be  a  source  of  naiiomd 
6em^.  It  has  never  attempted  to  make  rtiis  country  produce 
wine,  or  sugar,  or  any  article  which  from  physical  causes,  eowM 
tdwmys  mm^estly  be  produced  ehewhere,  ai  et  cheaper  rdte  etnd  of 
much  better  queihty.*'  ♦  ♦  *  "  Whenever  if  has  had  proper  reasons 
for  believing,  that  in  progress  of  time,  an  article  coold  be  hmumh- 
ftctured,  or  produced,  about  ($s  cheaply,  and  about  the  same  qna^ 
hiy,  all  things  considered,  in  this  country,  as  in  ftfttigH  ones,  it 
has  duty  promoted  its  mmnifectnre  or  production.  It  has  not 
been  deterred  by  the  knowledge,  that,  for  a  considerate  period^ 
it  would  have  to  pay  n  higher  price  for  an  inferior  article  at  home, 
than  it  could  buy  a  superior  one  for  abroad." 

According  to  this  explanation,  the  system  consisted  in  protect- 

■  I  I    ■  ■      ■.■■■  ■  ■   I    ...      ■■■■    ■t.i,.  I  >i^i<».ia  i>  II 

*  BlackwoodV  Magtsitie,  Sept^ber  lesS,   td.  ti&t*  f .  5f (r« 
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hig»  for  a  tiffle,  infant  tAanufactttres,  or  those,  of  which  it  coiild 
he  predicated  that  they  would  produce  national  benefit ;  and  it 
would  kafre  resulted,  that  after  a  fair  period  for  the  experiment^ 
the  protection  would  be  withdrawn ;  that  the  article  would  be 
left  fairly  to  compete  with  its  foreign  rival,  and  that  if  beaten  in 
die  competition,  the  manufacture  must  be  abandoned.  If  this  be 
not  the  true  understanding  of  the  principle,  it  must  be  intended 
tbut  the  protection  should  be  permanent ;  and  should  continue, 
after  it  had  been  discovered,  that  those  physical  causes  existed, 
wbieh  rendered  it  impossible  to  produce  the  article  here,  so 
cheaply  as  elsewhere. 

And  many  passages  of  the  dissertation  appear  to  justify  this 
latter  construction ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  protection  is  to  be 
modified,  or  extended  to  prohibition,  according  to  die  capacity  of 
tki9  country  to  supply  a  sufficiency  of  the  article  for  home  con- 
autnption.  Now,  if  only  a  tempbrary  encouragement  were  in- 
tended, that  encourageitient  should  be  effectual,  so  long  as  it  en- 
dures, to  give  to  our  manufacturers  the  whole  of  the  home  market; 
for  if  a  proportion  of  the  cheaper  and  better  manufactures  of  the 
foreign  country  are  to  be  introduced,  there  will  be,  immediately, 
that  competition  whith  the  general  principle  forbids^  for  a  period. 

Again,  silk  is  instanced  as  one  of  the  articles  which  we  were 
ecmtent  to  hny,for  a  cottstdetable  time,  inferior  in  quality,  for  die 
sake  of  establishing  our  silk  mamifacture.  Elsewhere,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  protection  of  the  silk  manufacture,  for  a  century,  and 
its  present  inability  to  compete  with  foreigners,  is  urged  as  a 
ground  for  its  permanent  continuance ! 

We  should  not  thus  criticise  separate  passages  of  an  anonymous 
Work,  if  the  object  were  only  to  convict  the  writer  of  inconsis- 
tency ; — our  object  is,  rather,  to  show  that  the  inconsistency  is  in 
die  system  itself.  Measures  were  adopted  upoto  one  ground,  and 
continued  upon  another ;  they  were  defended  upon  a  new  prin- 
ctpk  when  the  old  one  was  forgotten.  We  have  looked  to  this 
work,  and  to  the  parliamentary  history,  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
find  an  explanation  of  the  old  system,  and  the  result  is  a  convic- 
tion, that  the  complicated  Tariff  which  we  have  lately  superseded, 
never  was,  or  could  be,  reduced  to  any  uniform  and  definite  prin- 
ciple df  policy. 

Its  general  design,  however,  unquestionably  was,  to  encourage 
and  foster  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  this  country,  by 
^ohibiting,  or  highly  taxing,  the  importation  of  sinrilar  articles 
froBir  foreign  countries ;  and,  in  some  cases,  by  prohibiting  the 
exportation  even  of  a  native  product,  lest  it  should  facilitate  a 
foreign  manufacture.  For  the  same  reason  the  exportation  of 
machinery,  though  manufactured  of  British  produce,  by  British 
manufacturers,  watr  prohibit^. 
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Tbe  old  system  also  gave  bounties;  sometimes,  Upon  the 
growth  or  exportation  of  articles  deemed  of  essential  importaace, 
and  sometimes  upon  the  exportation  of  manufacturesi  for  tlie  sake 
of  tbe  profit  and  employment  whichthey  afforded. 

The  difficulty  of  reducing  this  system  to  a  principle  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  article  of  wool.  The  principle  is, 
to  encourage  the  agriculture  of  England;  therefore,  corn  and 
many  other  products  of  husbandry  are  prohibited  or  highly  taxed; 
and  is  not  the  exportation  of  wool  also  encouraged  by  a  bounty  f 
No;  it  is  not  even  permitted. — Why  not?  Because  it  is  also  the 
principle  to  encourage  manufactures,  and  the  free  export  of  wool 
would  raise  the  price  to  the  manufacturers. 

In   most  cases,  indeed   in  all,  there  are  the  two  conflicting 
interests,  of  the  producer  or  manufacturer  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  consumer  on  the  other;  but  here  the  three  interests  are  con- 
tending :  not  to  mention  the  state,  which  has,  in  its  revenue,  the 
most  complicated  interest  of  all.     This  interest  of  the  state  b 
sometimes  with  the  producer,  whom  it  benefits  by  a  moderately 
protective  tax,  sometimes  against  him,  when  he  desires  a  prohi* 
bition  :  sometimes  with  the  manufacturer,  when  it  prefers,  with  a 
view  to  productiveness,  moderate  duty,  to  a  prohibition  of  the  raw 
material  from  abroad ;  and  agaimt  him,  when  it  makes  the  same 
preference  as  to  the  foreign  manufacture.     It  is  with  the  con- 
sumer, as  it  prefers  duty  to  prohibition,  and  against  him,  just  in 
the  proportion  in  which  duty  approximates  to  prohibition.     In 
various  stages  too,  the  ship-owner  comes  in,  and  the  merchant, 
and  the  colonist.     The  ship-owner  is  concerned  with  the  manu- 
facturer, and,  if  the  article  can  be  grown  here,  against  the  pro- 
ducer, as  to  the  raw  material ;  he  wishes  to  have  tbe  carriage   of 
it  to  England : — but  then  he  is  against  the  manufacturer,    in 
wishing  to  bring  it,  without  reference  to  its  costs,  from  the  most 
distant  country,  and  from  a  country,  whence,  for  whatever  reason, 
it  is  likely  to  come  in  a  British  ship ; — so  far  he  is  with  the  colo- 
nist, whose  produce  is  only  allowed  to  come  in  a  British  sbip^ — 
but  the  colonist  again  differs  from  him,  in  craving  permission  to 
export  in  a  cheaper,  foreign  ship !  In  this  point,  the  merchant  is 
concerned  agaimt  the  ship-owner,  and  with  the  colonist ;  but  he  is 
against  both  colonist  and  ship-owner,  and  with  the  manufacturer, 
if  he  can  procure  the  article  more  cheaply  from  a  foreign  country.* 
Then  again  there  is  an  infinity  of  interests  among  the  growers 
and  manufacturers  of  one  article  or  another.     Sometimes    the 
interests  of  one  or  more  branches  of  industry,  or  portions  of  the 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Senior  appears  to  confouDd  the  Merchant  and  tbe 
Mano&ctorer  when  he  tajrs,  (p.  78|)  that  tbe  petttionen,  namily,  ^  M§rrhmmt§, 
would  be  the  greatest  saffeiers,  if  these  opinions  were  erroneous. 
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sanie  branch  are  united ;  sometimes^  aud  more  often,  they  are 
of^posed*  Those  who  work  in  silk  are  all  interested  in  the 
cheapness  of  raw  silk,  in  its  free  and  untaxed  admission  from 
abroad*  Those  who  conduct  the  last  stage  of  the  manufacture 
are  cxHiccrned  also  in  the  cheapness  of  the  article,  as  prepared  for 
tbem  by  the  process  of  throwing,  and  consequently  for  the  free 
admission  of  thrown  silk.  The  throwsters  here  separate  from  the 
weavers,  and  deprecate  the  admission  of  thrown  silk  from  abroad. 

Again,  the  encouragement  of  one  manufacture  depresses  others; 
goods  of  silk,  cotton,  aud  wool,  are,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
applicable  to  the  same  purposes ;  the  measures  which  facilitate 
the  manufacture,  and  consequently  augment  the  consumption  of 
oae  of  them,  may  drive  another  out  of  use. 

Is  it  a  small  portion  of  human  wisdom  which  would  effect  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  all  these  interests  f  Was  the  desire 
very  unreasonable  to  escape  from  the  complication,  into  a  plain 
and  simple  system  ? 

For  the  present,  it  is  enough  that  we  show  the  difficulty  of 
tracing,  in  the  old  system  of  this  country,  the  exact  principle 
upon  which  it  professed  to  eifect  its  great  purpose,  of  encouragmg 
native  industry. 

It  was  under  a  state  of  commercial  law,  thus  indefinite  and 
unintelligible,  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  most  emi- 
nent merchants  of  London  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons 
through  that  wealthy,  intelligent,  and  most  successful  of  mer- 
chants, Alexander  Barine,  to  relieve  them  and  the  country  from 
the  restrictive  system.  Their  petition,  it  will  not  be  denied,  con- 
tains an  exposition  of  principles  which,  sound  or  not,  is  clear  and 
intelligible:  with  the  comments  of  the  Oxford  professor  of  poli- 
tical economy,  it  shall  be  our  guide  in  the  proposed  discussion. 

The  merchants  commence  with  a  recommendation  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  as  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  by 
enabling  it  to  obtain  from  others  the  commodities  for  which  they 
are  best  adapted,  in  exchange  for  those  which  itself  more  suitably 
produces ;  and  asserts  that  this  exchange  is  best  promoted,  and 
«<  the  best  direction  given  to  the  capital  and  the  industry  of  the 
country,''  by  freedom  from  restraint;  and  that  ^'  the  maxim  of 
bwfiHg  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which 
regulates  every  merchant  in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly 
applicable,  as  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation.'' 
This  is  the  position,  so  much  reprobated  on  the  other  side,  as 
importing  that  a  nation  should  always  buy,  where  it  can  buy  the 
cheapest  and  best;"*  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  position,  as 

*  Blackwood,  ut  tupra,  p.  571 » 
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laid  down  on  either  side^  eonveys  M  inadequate  aifd  inaccurate 
notion  of  the  principles  whereon  ''  freedom  from  restraint"  jusA^ 
rests. 

A  nation,  (except  as  to  public  stores^  which  are  cfertaitily  flot 
intended  here)  does  not  bny  or  sell;  and  the  principle  borrowed 
froin  {Private  example  cannot  be  made  applicable  to  the  ttation^ 
which  has  no  corporate  interest  in  sales  or  purchases :  but  the 
doctrine  of  the  merchants  is,  as  we  presume,  that  what  the  eii^ 
perience  of  each  individual  showd  him  to  be  conducive  to  his  own 
private  interest^  is  conducive  to  die  privatte  interest  of  every  one  of 
the  individuals  of  whom  the  whole  nation  is  composed ;  and, 
consequently,  of  the  whole  nation.  Novi^  we  are  not  satisfied  of 
this  consequence.  It  would  afppear  to  imply,  not  only  that  it  i^ 
the  interest  of  each  man  to  buy  as  cheap  as  possible^  and  sell  as 
dear  as  possible,  but  that  all  men  are  equally  concernfed  in  the 
cheapness  or  the  dearness  of  the  very  same  commodities.  The 
position  would  be  correct,  if  every  man  produced,  md  tnsfnu- 
factured^  and  consumed,  precisely  the  same  quantities  of  articles, 
of  precisely  the  same  nature  and  quality.  If  not,  afl  the  conflicts 
of  interests  occur,  which  we  Inrve  lately  descrit^d. 

If  it  is  intended  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  will  be,  under  a 
system  of  freedom,  a  greater  portion  of  wealth  distribtited  among 
the  whole  nation,  ot  that  a  greater  number  of  persons  will  be 
wealthy,  the  position  may  be  just;  but  it  is  not  correctly  deduced 
from  the  example  of  individuals. 

We  maintain  the  doctrine  of  freedom  from  restraint,  up6ti 
other  and  higher  principles.  Upon  the  rnlinmtable  principles 
of  Justice,  we  uphold  free  trade  as  the  rule,  restriction  the 
exception. 

Free  Trade  must  be  permitted,  tinless  there  are  special  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  as  free  loco^motion  is  permitted,  or  freedoAi  in 
any  other  of  the  actions  or  concerns  of  men.  It  is  not  unnecessary 
to  assert  this  very  obvious  doctrine ;  for  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  are  too  commonly  supposed  by  its  opponents,  to  proceed  on 
the  calculation  of  loss  and  gain,  or  upon  the  opinions  of  writers 
upon  Political  Economy,  as  to  Ae  eomparative  eflfect  of  restrictive 
or  unrestrictive  laws  upon  the  Wealth  of  the  nation.  In  oiA* 
view,  the  doctrine  is  sound,  widiout  any  reference  to  Adam  Smith 
or  M'Culloch.  The  burthen  of  the  proof  lies  always  upon  those, 
who  suggest  an  interference  with  freedom  of  action  :  essays  on 
Political  Economy  may  be  nsefiil  in  exposing  tlie  fallacies  of 
those  who  give  practical  reasons  for  restraint;  but  they  are  not 
necessary  for  the  original  support  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  use  df 
them  sometimes  deprives  it  of  the  higher  sanction  which  it  justly 
claims. 
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Tkt  nie,  we  submit  allows  every  mafn  to  bujr,  or  to  sell,  or  td^ 
tmmmftUue^  all  trtieles  whatever,  where  he  likes,  how  he  likes, 
o#  whom  he  chooses ;  and  to  boy  or  transport  tbeM  from,  or  to, 
any  place  whatever,  by  whatever  route,  in  whateter  ships  or  ceti* 
veyaftces,  bis  interest,  or  his  fancy,  may  suggest*  And  any  law, 
imerferiBg  in  any  way,  by  prohibition  or  regaktion,  with  any  of 
these  procedures,  h,  until  shown  to  be  necessary  for  some  legiti-i 
mate  purpose  of  political  government,  an  act  of  tyrannous  Op- 
pfeseiom  We  are  aware  that  in  describing  the  ground  of  Hist 
eaception,  we  use  ft  teraa  somewhat  ambig«oo8 )  a  term,  which 
raises  tkia  other  (jueetion,  what  are,  in  reference  to  trade  and 
navigation,  the  legitimate  purposes  of  government  ?  is  the  daty 
of  the  goTemiaeiit  )h«ited  to  the  consideration  of  what  is 
Bccenary  for  the  Mfety  of  the  state,  or  is  the  goternmeni  also 
repaired  to  promole  in  its  institntions,  the  wealth  of  the  com^ 
iBmHty;  or  (as  we  have  heard  it  stated)  to  *'  augment  the  sum 
of  buiaiaii  hapfpiness  ?  " 

We  me  disposed  to  take  the  narrower  view  of  the  duties  of 
government,  and  to  extend  the  rale  of  "  let  aflone"  to  every 
aetion  not  decidedly  iiif uriotis  to  the  commanity.  Let  it  be  recol- 
kcted  that  the  tme  qaestion  is  not,  whether  the  one  system  or  the 
other  be  the  more  beneficial ;  whether  the  national  weahh  will  be 
aragmented  more  nndor  a  restrictive  than  onder  a  liberal  policy ; 
nor  even  whether  men  will  be  happier  under  the  one  or  the  other  j 
the  (|uestiofl  is,  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  impose 
restraints  upon  the  actiotis  of  the  King's  sulijects. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  commercial  restraints  is  at  most 
doubtful  and  uncertain;  but  it  is  not  the  practice  of  a  free 
government  to  control  the  people,  even  in  matters  concerning 
which  there  is  scarcely  a  dispute.  We  do  not  insist  upon  early 
rising,  though  doctors  and  economists  equally  prescribe  it  to  the 
ftirmer;  and  though  die  consequence  of  his  laziness  may  be, 
idleness  in  his  labourers,  and  short  crops.  We  do  not  insist  upon 
inks  or  that  course  of  husbandry ;  or  the  use  of  improved  imple-* 
fllents.  Yet  in  all  these  matters,  the  nation  is  intimately  concerned 
m  respect  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people.  Again,  to  come  nearer 
ft>  Ae  objects  of  "  Free  Trade."  Government  is^ blamed,  because 
it  d6es  not  prevent  its  subjects  from  buying  a  piece  of  silk  from  a 
Pi^enehmaw,  who  brings  it  here,  or  perhaps  sends  it  in  one  of  our 
own  ships.  The  EnglishiHan,  perhaps,  derives  the  means  of  the 
debase  from  his  own  industry,  or  horn  the  industry  which  he 
sets'  hi  motion.  Perhaps,  he  is  a"  land-owner,  deriving  rent  froiri 
M  esMie;  excellently  farmed  under  him,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  applioa4ion  of  his  own  funds  to  Che  laud,  which  funds  are 
made  disposable  by  the  cheapness  of  his  purchases  of  the  com-' 
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modities,  some  British,  some  foreign,  which  he  and  his  family 
require.  But,  if  this  land-owner,  neglecting  hb  neighbours  and 
dependants,  takes  his  family  to  Paris,  drawing  thither  all  that  he 
can  screw  out  of  the  farmer,  and  providing  himself,  altogether 
and  entirely,  with  foreign  commodities,  necessary  as  well  as 
luxurious,  and  employing  none  but  Frenchmen,  he  is  under  na 
restraint,  in  the  form  either  of  prohibition  or  of  tax. 

We  do  not,  in  short,  in  any  part  of  our  system,  recognize  a 
principle  of  restriction,  except  as  to  the  importation  of  com- 
modities. And  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  Free  Trade  is, 
not  a  permission  to  the  foreigner  to  sell,  but  a  permission  to  the 
Englishman  to  buy. 

If  it  were  possible  to  mark,  clearly  and  positively,  the  direction 
which  the  more  extended  obligation  ought  to  take,  so  that  a  states* 
man  could  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  in  the  exercise 
of  a  paternal  authority  he  should  pursue,  a  more  minute  inter* 
ference  with  the  actions  of  the  governed  might  be  justifiable  and 
requisite.  But  while  no  man,  be  he  politician,  metaphysician,  or 
moralist,  can  accurately  define  either  wealth  or  happmess,  still 
less  point  out  the  certain  means  of  obtaining  them,  no  govern* 
ment,  according  to  our  humble  judgment,  should  attempt  to 
control  any  man  in  the  mode  of  his  pursuit. 

We  acknowledge  that  even  in  the  limited  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  duties  of  the  government,  it  will  be  difficult  alto* 
gether  to  escape  from  a  question  in  political  economy.  For  the 
necessity  instantly  arises  for  enquiry,  what  state  of  individual 
wealth  is  the  most  conducive  to  the  strength  and  security,  which 
it  is  the  unquestioned  duty  of  the  state  to  promote  ? 

Will  the  people  be  more  able  to  defend  themselves  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  if  engaged  in  manufactures,  or  in  agriculture? 
Will  luxury  diminish  strength,  or  increase  riches?  What  system 
will  at  once  give  us  the  greatest  number  of  fighting  men,  and  the 
amplest  resources  for  maintaining  them  ?  Many  of  the  agitated 
questions  concerning  taxation  and  protection  of  native  industry 
arise,  before  these  inquiries  can  be  satisfied.  But  we  recur  to  our 
principle :  human  science  cannot  answer  these  questions  with  cer- 
tainty;  and  so  long  as  there  is  doubt,  the  rule  of  non-interference 
must  prevail.  Freedom  must  still  be  the  rule,  and  he  who  pro- 
poses to  enact,  or  continue,  a  restriction,  must  shew  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  state,  and  just  towards  individuals. 

Now  then,  let  us  apply  these  principles  practically,  and  inquire 
what  are  the  measures  of  restriction  which  are  recommended  by 
the  old  system,  and  whether  they  are  maintainable  upon  the 
ground,  upon  which  alone,  as  we  humbly  contend,  any  such  mea- 
sures can  justly  be  defended? 
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The  petitioD  proceeds  to  state,  that-r- 

^  a  policy  the  very  reyene  of  that  which  they  recommend,  has  been 
acted  npon  by  the  governments  of  this,  and  of  every  other  country  : 
each  trying  to  exclude  the  productions  of  other  countries,  with  the  spe* 
cious  and  well-meant  design  of  encouraging  its  own  productions,  tiius 
vj/Sctrng  on  the  bulk  of  Hi  si^ecU^  who  are  cowntmert^  the  necessity  to  submit 
to  privations  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  commodities ;  and  thus  rendering 
what  ought  to  be  the  source  of  mutual  benefit  and  of  "harmony  among 
states,  a  constantly  recurring  occasion  of  jealousy  and  hostility.  That 
the  prevailing  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  protective  or  restrictive  system, 
may  be  traced  to  the  erroneous  supposition  that  every  importation  of 
Joriign  commodities  occasions  a  diminution  or  discouragement  of  our  own 
productions  to  the  same  extent;  whereas  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that 
akkough  the  particular  description  of  production  which  could  not  stand 
against  unrestrained  foreign  competition  xDOuld  be  discouraged,  yet  as  no 
importation  could  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  without  a  cor«* 
responding  exportation,  direct  or  indirect,  there  would  be  an  encourage^ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  that  exportation  of  some  other  production  to 
which  our  situation  might  be  better  suited  ;  thus  affording,  at  least  an 
equal,  and  probably  a  greater,  and  certainly  a  more  beneficial,  employ- 
ment to  our  own  capital  and  labour." 

In  these  passages  are  found  the  grounds  upon  which  restric* 
tions  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  are  defended ; 
and  the  general  principles  of  political  economy  upon  which  they 
are  shown  to  be  hurtful  to  the  comnmnity.  They  are  adopted,  it 
is  said,  to  encourage  native  industry ;  they  may  effect  that  pur^ 
pose  in  a  particular  branch,  but  they  effect  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  who  are  consumers ;  and  they  do 
not  promote  industry,  or  the  employment  of  capital,  upon  the 
whok,  because  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  must  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  exportation  of  our  own  productions.* 

Now,  although  we  may,  under  the  guidance  of  our  general  prin^ 
ciple,  come  to  the  same  point,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  at  which, 
by  this  course  of  argument,  the  London  merchants  and  the  Politi- 
cal Economists  arrive,  we  think  that  they  have  been  too  little 
observant  of  the  objections  which  are  opposed  to  their  general 
principle :  these  may  be  too  weak  to  prevail,  but  they  are  too 
strong  to  be  dbregarded. 

They  assume,  apparently,  that  all  modes  of  industry  are  equally 
advantageous  to  uie  community,  and  equally  deserving  of  en- 


*  If  we  do  not  dwell  upon  this  doctrine,  it  Is  not  because  we  dissent  from  it,  but 
Iwetose  we  deem  tbe  argument  against  checking  importation  complete  without  It  We 
own  that  we  cannot  understand  bow  an  Englishman  can  procure  tb^  productions  of 
Fnmce  otherwise  than  by  tlie  exchange,  direct  or  indirect,  of  goods  produced  or 
■mmfactured  here.  We  agree  with  Colonel  Torrens,  that  the  direct  exportation  is 
Wt  sdTanti^m,    Spe  p.  87,  potf^ 
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couragement  by  the  states  for,  wbeo  tbey  «p««k  of  (he  '^  oerCainly 
Vfhopt  bmefLcial  «iiiployiiient"  which  the  frfif^  %y%t^m  wpiild  give  to 
pur  capital  an4  labour,  they  evidendy  ref<er  to  tb«  benefit  Mfaidi 
consiats  in  the  augmentation  of  wealth. 

But  we  know  that  some  of  the  daiflM  to  protection  rest  upoQ 
the  allegation,  that  the  branches  of  industry,  for  which  they  are 
solicited,  deserve  the  peculiar  encouragement  of  the  State^  as 
being  peculiarly  conducive  to  the  existence,  the  safety,  or  the 
happiness  of  the  people  at  large.  We  put  out  of  the  question 
pow,  claims  founded  upon  actual  possession,  and  '^  vested  inte- 
rests ;"  we  intend  those  only,  whicb^  in  their  origioal  nature^  arro* 
gate  a  peculiar  right  to  public  support. 

The  growers  of  corn  are  the  first  amongst  theae.  They  4trga 
that  their  produce  is  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  the  peoplf , 
and  that  unless  they  are  protected  by  prohibition,  or  by  a  duty  ao 
high  as  to  ensure  them  what  is  called  a  remunerating  price,  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  they  must  cease  to  grow  it  in 
suilicient  abundance,  and  the  lives  of  the  people  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  foreigners. 

This  is  the  highest  point  to  which  the  claims  of  the  agricul- 
turists reach;  but  there  are  various  other  peculiarities  upon 
which  the  claim  of  com  to  be  exempted  from  the  general  rule  is 
founded.  The  proprietors  of  land  of  all  descriptions  assert  that 
they  constitute  and  support,  in  the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks  of 
Kfe,  the  class  of  persons  which  it  is  most  for  the  public  good  to 
encourage ;  the  most  steadily  attached  to  the  country  and  its 
government,  the  most  useful  in  administering  its  affairs,  where  they 
are  more  removed  from  metropolitan  controul. 

As  the  com  question  is  worthy  of  a  separate  discussion,  and 
its  peculiarities  make  it  possible  to  discuss  the  restrictive  and 
free  systems,  independently  of  it,  we  will  not  now  give  any 
opinion,  either  upon  the  justice  of  the  statements  of  the  agn- 
culturists,  or  the  correctness  of  the  arguments  raised  upon 
them,  ending  in  a  measure  of  high  protection  to  com,  and  other 
productions  of  the  soil.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  decide, 
whether  this  protection  ought  to  be  granted^  or  whether  it  is 
effectual.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  that  it  is  granted 
upon  reasons,  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  cannot  exist  in  the 
case  of  our  manufactures ;  and  that  these  reasons  are  not  answered 
by  proving,  that  capital  withdrawn  from  the  land,  would,  as  in 
the  case  of  silk  or  gloves,  be  employed  in  some  other  more  profit- 
able mode. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiarity  of  the  case  of  corn  may  be 
used  to  show  that  corn  is  /ess  fit  to  be  protected  than  silk  or 
gloves ;  since  it  may  be  urged  as  a  great  object  of  public  necessity 
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tp  feed  the  people^  und  it;  may  be  said  (bow  truly  19  not  hera  a 
que9tioD)  tb^t  tqi^  can  only  be  through  impoitatMHis  from  abroadj 
whereaa  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  people  are  clothed  in  silifL  or 
in  cotton. 

There  may  thus  be  one  set  of  plausible  re^9ons  for  protecting 
core,  leaving  silk  to  chance,  another  for  permitting  com  to  come 
freely  from  abroad,  and  protecting  silk.  The  two  questions  are 
quite  di^tincti  except  when  they  rest  upon  the  narrower  ground  of 
'^  existing  interests." 

Shipping  too  has  its  peculiar  claim,  as  conducive  to  the  de- 
fiance of  the  country :  nor  is  that  claim  negatived  by  the  proof  of 
apy  more  profitable  employment  to  which  the  capital  invested  ia 
it  could  be  diverted.  There  is  in  this  case  also  an  argument,  not 
however  so  forcible  on  the  other  side,  in  the  effect  whjch  ex- 
pensive shipping  has  in  raising  the  price  of  commodities  in 
geDpral. 

We  have  already  considered  the^  case  of  the  owners  of  shipt,^ 
on  its  peculiar  ground ;  it  is  only  mentioned  now,  as  one  of  those 
to  which  the  arguments  of  the  petition,  and  of  the  Economists, 
do  not  afford  an  answer,  and  which  may,  as  well  as  com,  form  an 
exception  to  the  general  principle  of  freedom  of  which  we  are 
the  advocates. 

There  is  another  ground  of  possible  exception  to  the  |^eneral 
argument  of  the  petitioners,  in  the  case  of  those  applications  of 
capital,  which  give  more  extensive  and  perhaps  more  healthful 
employment  to  the  people.  This  may  be  urged  as  a  great  poli- 
tical object,  jndependant  therefore  of  ordinary  rules )  since  our 
safety  in  war  may  depend  upon  the  strength  and  numbers  of  our 
people,  and  the  security  of  our  government  in  peace  may  require 
that  that  people  should  be  maintained. 

In  this  country  too,  where  the  provision  for  the  unemployed 
poor  is  more  systematic,  the  question  assumes  a  pecuniary  cha- 
racter, inasmuch  as  all  persons  not  subsisted  by  individual  em- 
ployers for  their  own  profit  must  be  subsisted  by  contributions 
fipom  the  whole  community. 

We  believe  that  many  writers  on  political  economy  would  cut 
this  matter  short,  by  asserting  that  all  applications  of  capital  teqd 
equally  to  the  employment  of  the  people,  But  Malthu8,t  who 
is  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  perhaps  the  best  authority,  does 
not  support  this  doctrine ;  and,  in  any  view,  it  forms  a  subject  of 
eonsideration,  which  the  petitioners  have  either  overlooked,  or 
^ave  insufficiently  pursued. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  former  times  the  employment  of 
the  people,  at  sufficient  and  established  wages,  was  one  part  of 

■■  ■■         - ■-■-■—-      "r         .  .^  -  ■      ■        t ■.     ■  < 

<  Vol.  jx.  SSa.  t  Additifmt  to  Essay  on  PepnlatioB. 
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the  same  system  of  laws  regarding  national  industry,  of  which  the 
prohibition  of  foreign  manufactures  was  another.  It  is  indeed 
only  recently  that  the  last  of  these  laws  has  been  repealed. 

We  hold  this  repeal  to  have  been  wise.  We  admit  that  the 
degree  in  which  any  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  gives  em- 
ployment to  the  people  might  be  maintained  in  principle  as  a 
legitimate  ground  for  protecting  it;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  employment  of  the  people  and  "  beneficiar*  applica- 
tion of  capital,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  expression  is  used  by 
economists,  are  synonymous  terms;  but  we  nevertheless  reject 
the  principle  of  protecting  manufactures,  or  even  agriculture,  for 
the  sake  of  the  industry  which  they  promote,  because  we  believe 
it  impossible  to  reduce  that  principle  to  that  point  of  certain  ad- 
vantage, at  which  alone  it  can  overbear  the  higher  principle  of 
leaving  men  and  things  to  themselves. 

Difficulty  and  doubt  attend  every  step  in  the  attempt  to  regu- 
late or  direct  national  industry ;  we  might  grant,  at  least  bypo- 
thetically,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  out  of  the  nature  of  things  to 
succeed  in  the  attempt;  but  we  would  still  contend  that  he  who 
fails,  as  he  probably  will,  is  justly  chargeable  with  rashness  and 
presumption. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  all  branches  of  employment  are  so 
connected  one  with  another,  that  the  application  of  capital  to  any 
one  operates  certainly  in  some  degree,  but  in  what  degree  19 
quite  uncertain,  to  the  encouragement  of  almost  every  other. 

These  are  all  the  grounds  that  occur  to  us  on  which,  originally, 
and  abstractedly  from  considerations  of  existing  interests,  an  ex- 
ception  to  the  general  rule  of  perfect  freedom  might,  possibly,  be 
justified. 

We  do  not  here  inquire  further  in  what  degree,  in  that  imagi- 
nary state  of  things,  any  of  them  ought  actually  to  prevail;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  as  exceptions  to  a  general  principle,  not  of 
political  merely  but  of  moral  right,  as  restrictions  upon  man's 
natural  liberty,  they  involve  a  serious  responsibility  in  the  states- 
man who  adopts  them  ;  and  that  the  error  of  omitting  one  which 
might  be  proved  to  be  beneficial  is  much  less  than  that  of  adopt- 
ing one  of  which  the  necessity  and  advantage  are  questionable. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  unable  to  admit  *'  protection  to 
native  industry"  as  a  ground  for  permanently  impeding  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  commodities* 

We  now  proceed  to  those  grounds  of  exception  which  are  ad- 
ventitious or  occasional;  and  first,  the  protection  of  existing 
interests. 

The  petitioners  do  not  specifically  advert  to  this  point,  but 
they  affirm,  that  of  the  ''  protective  and  prohibitory  duties  of  our 
comm^rci^l  code«  it  may  b^  proved  that  while  all  operate  as 
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a  very  heavy  lax  upon  the  community  at  Iarge«  very  few  are  of 
any  ultimate  beuefit  to  the  classes  in  whose  favour  they  were 
originally  instituted,  and  none  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  occasioned 
by  them  to  other  classes." 

If  the  proposition  contained  in  this  passage  were  true,  there 
would  be  little  question  of  existing  interests;  no  injury  arises 
from. taking  away  that  which  is  not  beneficial  to  the  possessor. 
But  we  apprehend  that  the  proposition  is  not  correct;  and  Mr. 
Senior  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  *'  I  should  grieve/' 
he  says,  *'  to  be  supposed  indifferent  to  the  partial  evil  which 
must  accompany  any  change  in  the  channels  of  commerce,  however 
generally  beneficial :"  nor  does  he  support  the  second  proposition 
by  which  the  first  is  qualified.  *  He  cannot  affirm  that  even  such 
injury  as  may  be  sustained  will  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  general  benefit.  "  I  am  far  even  from  thinking,'*  he  conti* 
Dues, "  that  the  peculiar  evils  sustained  by  those  who  are  injured 
are  balanced  by  the  advantages  sustained  by  those  classes  of  pro- 
ducers who  are  peculiarly  benefited  by  the  change."  Still  less, 
assuredly,  can  it  be  balanced  by  an  advantage  not  peculiarly  feh 
by  any  one  class  of  producers,  but  operating  upon  the  numerous 
body  of  consumers.  Mr.  Senior,  with  a  candour  worthy  of  Mai- 
thus,  admits  and  laments  the  existence  of  the  evil,  but  justifies  its 
infliction  upon  the  general  principle  of  public  good.  He  argues, 
that  a  regard  to  existing  mterests  would  prevent  every  kind  of 
improvement;  bridges^where  ferries  existed;  printing, where  there 
were  copyists ;  vaccination,  in  regard  to  the  mterests  of  medical 
practitioners;  steam-boats,  superseding  the  ordinary  packets  and 
coasters;  the  contemplated  engine  of  Perkins,  dimmishing  the 
consumption  of  coal.  These,  which  are  cases  in  which  existing 
interests  have  been,  or  assuredly  will  be,  disregarded,  are  the 
forcible  illustrations  of  the  argument,  whereon  Mr.  Senior  rests 
his  opinion,  that  those  interests  ought  always  to  give  way.  But 
he  refers  to  another  case,  which,  unfortunately,  comes  more  home 
to  our  present  purpose ;  "  on  what  pretence,"  he  asks,  *'  can  the 
man  who  throws  the  shuttle  claim  a  protection  which  we  should 
deny  to  him  who  works  in  the  mine  or  navigates  the  collier  ?" 

Now,  before  we  attempt  to  state  a  principle  by  which  the  de- 
gree of  favour  shown  to  existing  interests  might  reasonably  be 
regulated,  we  must  make  a  distinction  which  appears  to  us  want* 
ing  in  Mr.  Senior's  illustrations.  The  question  between  him 
who  has  the  present  interest,  and  those  who,  whether  as  con*- 
sumers  or  producers  of  the  improved  commodity,  would  be  be- 
nefited by  the  change,  must  be  a  question  of  degree.     At  least, 

*  P.  59«  see  from  p.  54  to  {>.  61. 
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it  would  not  be  manifestly  absurd  and  unreasonable  to  contend^ 
that,  if  there  were  not  only,  as  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Senior^  s 
balance  of  evil  sustained  by  the  former,  but  a  great  evil  almost 
entirely  uncompensated,  the  old  interests  have  a  claim,  strony;er 
than  in  the  cases  of  a  more  nearly  equal  balance,  to  a  deviation 
from  the  general  principle. 

We  admit,  that  it  may  be  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  maintenance  of  that  principle  is,  in  itself,  enough  to  turn  the 
scale;  add  that  although  there  may  be  no  peculiar  and  visible  be- 
nefit in  the  repeal  of  the  restriction,  every  instance  of  such  repeal 
is  one  part  of  a  beneficial  whole,  and  cannot  be  omitted  without 
endangering  a  system  of  acknowledged  ^ood* 

This  may  be,  and  apparently  is,  the  view  of  Mn  Senior;  and 
perhaps  with  this  view  he  was  justified  in  passing  over  the  dii-* 
tinction  which  we,  not  prepared  here  to  dispute  its  accuracy^  but 
desirous  of  considering  the  question  in  every  point  of  v]ew>  will 
now  make. 

If  the  question  may  fairly  be  considered  as  one  of  degree,  the 
thrower  or  the  shuttle  is  in  a  different  situation  from  the  owner  of 
the  ferry;  not  that  his  loss  is  to  be  estimated  tnore  highly,  but 
that  the  gain  of  the  community  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  is  of 
much  less  weight. 

In  the  case  of  the  bridge,  there  is  a  positive,  important,  exten*' 
sive  advantage,  felt  immediately  by  a  large  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  ultimately  by  a  much  larger  portion,  and  possibly  by  the 
state  itself.  In  the  other  case,  the  benefit  reaches  perhaps  la  still 
larger  portion  of  the  community,  but  it  is  scarcely  felt  by  any  in* 
dividual.  Some  persons  get  perhaps,  somewhat  cheaper,  an 
article  of  luxury,  or  rather  of  fancy,  which  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  them,  and  for  which,  for  all  useful  purposes,  they  have 
substitutes  at  hand. 

There  are  some  other  circumstances  of  difference ;  those  who 
are  concerned  or  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  bridge  are  na- 
tives of  the  country,  whereas  the  producers  of  the  silk  no  longer 
prohibited  are  foreigners.  We  are  aware  that,  in  a  discussion  of 
the  question  regarding  silk,  all  these  observations  would  require 
quahfication.  There  are  other  natives  than  the  consumers  who 
are  benefited  by  the  freedom  of  importation ;  the  importers,  for 
instance,  and  dealers,  and  possibly  the  ship*owners  and  sailors. 
Nor  do  we  deny  that  even  the  producers  of  the  article,  at  home, 
frray  derive  advantage  from  the  importation  in  the  enlarged  de- 
mand for  their  produce,  occasioned  by  the  cheapness  which  may 
possibly  follow  the  importation  of  the  foreign  goods. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  considering  how  all  these  questions 
affect  the  particular  case  of  silk ;  our  consideration  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  position  of  the  petitioners,  that  few  restrictions  are 
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b^eflcial  to  any  body/  and  to  Mr.  Senior's  opinion^  placing  all 
existing  interests  upon  the  same  footing. 

It  appears  to  us  that  such  interests  are  liable  to  be  greatly 
affected  by  a  change  of  system^  and  that  they  cannot  be  entirely 
disregarded.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  principle  for  the 
treatment  of  them.  It  follows,  from  the  high  ground  upon  which 
the  rule  of  non-interference  has  been  placed  in  this  discussion, 
that  a  very  strong  case  would  be  required  to  justifjr  even  a  post** 
ponement  of  its  application^  on  the  plea  of  existing  interests;  but 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit,  that  the  one  general  answer,  private 
interests  must  yield  to  the  public  good,  is  sufficient  in  all  cases* 
We  shall  return  to  this  pomt  when  we  consider  the  particular 
cases,  wherein  an  exemption  is  now  claimed. 

The  other  occasional  ground  of  exception  is  taxation.  This 
ground  is  admitted  in  the  petition,  and  by  Mr.  Senior,  but  only 
thus  ftr:  when  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  an  article  of  native  pro* 
duction,  a  corresponding  duty  is  fairly  laid  upon  a  similar  article, 
imported  from  a  foreign  country :  the  tax  is  an  impost  upon  tht 
eonsumption  of  the  article^  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  for 
taxing  the  consumer  who  buys  it  at  home,  and  exempting  him 
who  procures  it  from  abroad.  This  is  so  obvious,  and  has  in 
truth  so  little  connection  with  the  prohibitive  system,  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  mention  it  her^;  if  taxation  had  not  been  put 
forward,  in  justification  of  restriction,  to  an  extent  not  at  all  war- 
ranted by  the  true  principle. 

Protection  is  claimed  for  various  products  of  native  industry, 
on  account  of  the  high  taxes  which  the  natives  of  England  pay« 
not  on  the  particular  product  or  its  materials,  but  generally,  in 
reference  to  their  consumption,  expenditure,  or  property.  Owing 
to  these  burthens,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Englishman  cannot  manu*- 
Ak^tufe  silk,  for  instance,  so  cheaply  as  the  Frenchman,  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  protection,  by  legal  prohibition,  or  high  duty, 
against  the  importation  of  the  foreign  article. 

Mr.  Senior  answers,  that  if  the  taxes  affect  the  manufactureln 
of  tfafe  particular  article  which  claims  protection,  they  must  equally 
tSe^  all  dthers;  and  the  consequent  obstacle  to  the  export  of  the 
aatite  manufactures  forms  the  most  effectual  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  the  foreign.  And  he  asks,  why,  because  every 
mi^  H  required  to  pay  something  to  the  public  creditor,  should 
he  therefore  be  required  to  pay  a  larger  sum  than  is  necessary  to 
Us  silk  merchant?* 

This  latter  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  answer  by  which  we 
trobld  abide.     We  make  no  distinction  as  to  the  cause  which 

•  P.  75. 
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occasions  the  greater  difficulty  or  expense  of  producing  a  parti- 
cular commodity  in  one  country  than  in  another;  our  object  ia, 
or  ought  to  be,  to  permit  every  member  of  our  community  to 
procure  all  commodities  as  easily  as  possible;  if,  from  any  cause, 
he  can  procure  silks  more  easily  from  France,  let  him  avail  him- 
self of  that  facility.  But,  in  truth,  the  taxes  are  not  the  cause. 
If  under  equal  taxes,  we  are  the  cheapest  manufacturers  of  cotton, 
and  not  the  cheapest  weavers  of  silk,  the  cause  of  the  difFerence 
must  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  taxes,  in  those  physical  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have  already  rejected  as  the  grounds  of 
protection* 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  there  is  any  case  in  which  general 
taxation  can  be  taken  into  account,  either  in  establishing  or  ap- 
portioning a  protective  duty.  If>  in  reference  to  ''  existing 
interests/'  a  protective  duty  is  adopted,  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  the  question  is,  what,  in  point  of  fact,  will  be  a  pro- 
tection; and  in  estimating  this,  the  cost  of  production  will  doubt- 
less be  considered.  That  cost  will  be  affected,  probably,  by 
wages  and  prices,  which  general  taxation  may  have  operated  to 
enhance;  but  the  point  of  inquiry^  supposing  the  principle  of 
"  adequate  protection"  to  be  admitted^  is^  what  the  cost  is,  not 
how  it  came  so. 

We  therefore  reject  taxation  altogether,  as  a  ground  for  excep- 
tion to  the  general  principle  of  non-interference. 

We  are  aware  that  in  thus  dismissing  taxation  as  a  ground  for 
restriction,  we  sin  against  popular  opinion.  ''  Our  financial 
system  is  artificial,  how  can  we  bear  freedom  in  commerce?  To 
expect  an  Englishman,  loaded  with  debt,  to  compete  with  a 
Frenchman,  is  to  require,  of  a  man  in  fetters,  that  he  should 
dance  with  the  freedom  of  a  naked  savage." 

We  cannot  answer  in  the  same  epigrammatical  style ;  but  if 
<;ompelled  to  continue  the  metaphor,  we  would  ask,  how  does  the 
allegation,  that  we  suffer  under  one  burthen,  justify  the  imposition 
of  another?  Let  it  be  shown  that  the  one  weight  will  counter- 
balance the  other,  well:  we  say  it  will  only  augment  the  weighti 
and  render  the  burthen  quite  intolerable.  Again,  how  is  a  man 
whose  ancles  are  shackled,  to  be  relieved  by  manacles  upon  hia 
wrists? 

We  now  return  to  the  petitioners,  who  proceed  with  stating 
their  general  arguments  against  the  restrictive  system : 

"  The  artificial  protection  of  one  branch  of  industry^  or  source  of 
protection  against  foreign  competition,  is  set  up  as  a  ground  of  claim 
by  other  branches  for  similar  protection  j  so  that  if  the  reasoning  upon 
which  these  restrictive  or  prohibitory  regulations  are  founded,  were  fol- 
lowed out  consistently,  it  would  not  stop  short  of  excluding  us  from  dl 
foreign  commerce  whatsoever.'* 
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Vfe  entirely  agree  in  this  representation  of  the  tendency  of  the 
reasoning  against  free  trade;  abstractedly^  always,  from  existing 
interests.  It  would  go  certainly  to  justify  the  prohibition  of  all 
foreign  articles,  which  can,  at  any  cost,  be  produced  in  England, 
or  for  which  substitutes,  however  inadequate  or  expensive,  can 
he  provided.  We  really  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  exaggera- 
tion here. 

There  is,  it  appears  to  us,  an  inconsistency  in  what  follows; 
the  petitioners,  pursuing  their  argument  ad  absurdum,  urge  that 
"  the  same  train  of  argument  might  be  brought  forward  to  justify 
the  re-enactment  of  restrictions  upon  the  interchange  of  produc- 
tions among  the  kingdoms  of  the  same  union,  or  among  the 
counties  of  the  same  kingdom." 

This  is  not  correct  as  applied  to  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
protection  of  native  productions  is  upholdeu  as  an  original  system 
of  policy;  it  is  more  correct  as  applied  to  the  protection  of  exist- 
ing interests,  because  those  interests  may  be,  and  every  day  are, 
as  seriously  affected  by  the  rivalry  of  the  residents  in  other  pro- 
vinces, as  by  foreign  importation;  but  it  would  probably  be 
admitted,  by  the  opponents  of  free  trade,  that  against  such  en- 
croachments they  ask  for  no  protection ;  and  the  distinction  is 
perfectly  admissible  in  principle.  It  is  not  on  the  face  of  it 
flbsnrdy  though  we  may  be  able  to  show  that  no  real  difference 
exists. 

Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  remarking  here,  that  although 
it  is  only  against  foreign  competition  that  protection  is  avowedly 
claimed,  that  claim  is  often  urged  when  the  successful  rival  is,  in 
truth,  a  resident  in  another  province  of  Great  Britain. 

The  petitioners  then  notice  "  the  strong  presumption  that  the 
distress  which  then  ( 1 820)  so  generally  prevailed,  was  considerably 
4ig^ravated  by  the  restrictive  system." 

The  very  able  man  who  presented  the  petition,  has,  on  several 
recent  occasions,  ascribed  to  the  petition  an  occasional  charactei* 
entirely  unwarranted  by  its  contents.  Mr.  Baring  has  reconciled 
his  support  of  the  petition  with  several  recent  instances  of  oppo- 
sition to  its  principles,  by  asserting  that  it  merely  arose  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  numerous  additional  and 
vexatious  restrictions  imposed  upon  trade  during  the  war,  under 
die  advice  of  Mr.  George  Rose.  The  support  of  Mr.  Baring 
to  the  principles  which  we  uphold  is  too  important  to  permit  our 
leaving  his  error  unnoticed.  The  above  is  the  only  passage  in 
which  any  reference  is  made  to  ephemeral  or  even  to  local  cir- 
cumstances. Every  other  paragraph  is  applicable  to  all  times 
and  countries.  And  it  is  certain  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  alter- 
ations made  during  the  war,  in  our  commercial  system,  were  on 
the  side  of  relaxation.     They  were  founded  perhaps  less  upon  a 
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principle  of  freedom  than  upon  the  necesaity  of  the  timei^but 
they  certainly  do  not  justify  Mr.  Baring's  position.  In  the  apeedb 
with  which  Mr.  Banng  introduced  the  petition^  he  treated  wiA 
ridicule  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  old  aystem,  and  stopped  verj 
litUe  short  of  the  general  recommendatiqn  of  the- petitioners. 

The  topic  to  which  the  petitioners  next  advert  leada  to  the 
consideration  of  a  third  ground  of  exception,  occasional  or 
adventitious.  They  refer  to  the  effect  of  our  restrictions  upon 
the  proceedings  of  Foreign  States;  they  urge  that  foreign  manu^ 
facturers  have  adduced  our  practice  as  an  argument  with  their 
governments  for  the  establishment  of  restrictions ;  and  they  oomr 
tend  that  if  our  arguments  are  good  in  defence  of  our  system, 
they  are  also  good  against  us.  "  Foreigners/'  they  add,  **  ioaist 
upon  our  superiority  in  capital  and  machinery,  as  we  do  upon 
their  comparative  exemption  from  taxation;  and  with  equal  fou»- 
dation." 

They  urge  that  a  more  conciliating  policy  on  our  part  wotiid 
tend  to  counteract  the  commercial  hostility  of  foreign  states:  bat 
they  argue  that  **  although  as  a  mere  matter  of  diplomac}',  it  may 
sometimes  answer  to  hold  out  the  removal  of  prohibitions  or  high 
duties  as  depending  upon  corresponding  concessions  by  other 
states  in  our  favour,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  maintain 
our  restrictions  in  cases  where  the  desired  concessions  on  their 
part  cannot  be  obtained.  Our  restrictions  would  not  be  the  leas 
prejudicial  to  our  own  capital  and  industry,  because  other  govern- 
ments persisted  in  maintaining  impolitic  regulations." 

When  explaining  elsewhere  the  difference  between  the  systems 
of  "  Reciprocity  "  and  **  Free  Trade,"  we  have  in  some  degree 
anticipated  this  argument. 

If  the  rule  be,  that  every  person  may  purchase  what  he  wants, 
of  a  countryman  or  of  a  foreigner,  the  soundness  of  that  rule  is 
not  impugned  by  the  refusal  of  that  foreigner  to  purchase  what 
he  wants  from  natives  of  this  country. 

The  petitioners  make  the  fullest  allowance  for  this  consideratioii 
which  it  requires,,  when  they  admit  that  a  restriction  affecting  a 
foreign  nation,  may  be  used  as  a  weapon  in  diplomacy* 

It  certainly  requires  some  nicety  of  observation  and  judgment, 
to  determine  how  long  it  may  be  politic  to  abstain  from  beneficial 
measures,  with  a  view  of  inducing  foreigners  to  adopt  others, 
which  will  also  be  beneficial.  We  are  certain  that  those  who 
have  contended  for  the  propriety  of  adjusting  our  measures  by 
the  conduct  of  foreigners,  have  neither  argued,  nor  acted,  reason- 
ably or  satisfactorily.  "  It  would  be  all  very  well,"  they  say,  •'  to 
adopt  free  trade,  if  other  nations  would  do  the  same;  but  why 
admit  their  manufactures,  while  diey  reject  yours?"     We  have 
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fefeign  goods  are  received  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigner,  not  for 
oar  own  benefit.  But,  we  admit,  that  freedom  of  exportation 
wfiold  be  an  additional  advantage  to  the  country  which  allows 
free  importation;  and  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  argsr 
ing  that  it  may  be  politic  to  postpone  the  one  benefit  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  the  two.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  our  admis* 
sion  of  foreign  goods  may  operate  upon  a  foreigner*  It  may 
operate  by  example,  which  is  the  mode  on  which  Mr.  Huskisson 
reHed,  and  on  which  he  justified  his  immediate  adoption  of  the 
free  princi})le:  or,  it  may  operate  by  stipulation;  and  this  is  the 
fiivourite  with  those,  who,  professing  to  approve  of  free  trade^ 
only  desire  that  it  should  be  mutual.     Let  us  follow  this  out. 

France  is  usually  selected,  as  the  country  upon  which  we  have 
conferred  a  great  advantage  in  admitting  her  silks,  and,  recently, 
her  wines;  while  she  prohibits,  or  taxes  highly,  our  hardware  and 
other  commodities,  in  which  we  excel.  It  would  appear  that 
these  gentlemen  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  France  would  stipu^ 
late  to  admit  our  razors  at  a  duty  only  corresponding  to  diat 
whieh  we  impose  upon  her  silk  stockings.  Now,  what  is  the 
mrinctple  here?  The  complaint  is  that  the  silk  manufacturers  of 
England  are  ruined,  and  English  workmen  thrown  out  of  employ 
by  the  admission  of  French  silks.  Would  this  evil  be  remedied 
by  the  reception  of  oar  razors  in  France  ?  This  cannot  be  pr^ 
tended;  unless  it  be  upon  the  true  principle  that  extended  inter- 
course is  beneficial  for  all.  To  the  silk-man  his  impercepti- 
ble share  of  die  general  benefit  would  be  a  poor  compensation; 
and  his  reclamations  would  be  as  loud  as  ever.  This  then 
cannot  be  the  principle  of  the  arguers  for  reciprocity,  if  they  are 
at  the  same  time  the  upholders  of  the  interests,  vested  in  the 
existing  manufactures.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  as  to  silk 
we  have  strict  reciprocity,  or  more.  English  silks  are  admitted 
in  France  at  a  duty  lower  than  that  at  which  we  receive  (hose  of 
France.  Obviously,  we  use  this  fact  only  in  the  argument  (td 
homines.  We  have  admitted  *  that  direct  exportation  is  the  more 
valuable.  This  consideration  may  add  to  the  importance  of ''  Re- 
eiproeity,"  but  does  not  affect  the  position  that,  even  without  it, 
freedom  is  advantageous.  Will  it  then  be  said,  that  these  partiri 
interests  are  to  give  way  to  the  common  good?  Here  is  again  a 
sound  principle ;  but  why  is  it  to  be  applied  to  the  particular 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  export  of  our  razors,  and  not 
applied  to  ^  general  advantage  obtained,  dirough  cheapness  of 

*  See  the  note  in  page  77.  Since  Colonel  Torrens  made  the  speech  to  which  that 
note  referred,  be  has  contended  still  further  for  the  necessity  of  reciprocity.  We  shall 
notice  hereafter  bis  argument  of  Jvkf  % 
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foreign  commodities,  or  even  of  «ilks  and  wines  only — commodi* 
ties  interesting  certainly  to  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  com- 
munity than  that  which  manufactures  razors? 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  however  beneficial  to  the  commoQ 
interest  of  the  nation  a  stipulation  for  reciprocity  of  importation 
with  France,  or  any  other  country,  might  be,  it  would  not  take 
from  the  freer  importation  of  silks  and  other  rival  manufactures, 
any  part,  or  certainly  not  the  main  part,  of  the  objections  whidi 
have  been  made  to  the  measures  actually  adopted.  Ruinous  com* 
petition,  capital  annihilated,  industry  destroyed,  workmen  starving^ 
all  these  sad  consequences  of  "  Free  Trade,"  which  have  bera 
depicted  by  Mr.  Robinson  of  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Sadler,  would 
be  equally  prevalent,  though  Mr.  Villiers  and  Dr.  Bowring  were 
to  succeed,  in  effecting  a  reciprocal  arrangement  with  France. 

While  a  complete  reciprocity,  or  rather,  the  adoption  of  a  libe- 
ral system  by  all  countries,  would  have  been  more  extensively 
beneficial  than  its  adoption  by  England  only,  it  would  not  have 
exempted  the  ministers  who  adopted  it  from  the  clamors  or  com- 
plaints of  native  manufacturers. 

The  utmost  that  we  can  concede  to  those  who  dwell  so  much 
upon  reciprocity 9  is  this.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  as  well  to 
commence  liberal  measures  by  inviting  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
and  America  to  a  general  change  of  commercial  policy.  Yet  to 
this  course  there  would  have  been  two  objections.  First,  we 
could  not  have  entered  upon  a  complete  or  satisfactory  discussion 
with  foreign  powers  without  bringing  into  question  our  corn-laws, 
which  parliament  had  recently  determined  to  maintain;  and 
secondly,  we  must  have  incurred  one  of  these  dangers:  we  must 
either  have  made  our  change  of  policy  dependant  upon  the  con- 
duct of  foreigu  powers,  thus  possibly  depriving  ourselves  of  a 
great  good,  because  we  could  not  obtain  a  greater;  or,  we  must 
have  adopted,  absolutely,  a  policy  which  we  had  professed  to 
make  conditional.  For  unless  we  had  begun  by  declaring  that 
our  intentions  were  provisional  only,  we  could  not  have  operated 
with  any  effect  upon  a  foreigner. 

A  foreigner  will  hardly  be  induced  to  alter  his  own  policy,  by 
a  promise  on  our  part  to  do  that,  which  he  knows  to  be  consistent 
with  our  policy,  and  likely  to  be  done  without  any  reference  to 
liim. 

We  have  hinted,  in  our  former  article,*  at  the. embarrassment 
;to  which  a  system  of  commercial  treaties  might  expose  us.  If  all 
foreign  countries  had  adopted  a  perfectly  free  policy,  and  had 
granted  entire  freedom  of  import  and  export,  without  exception, 

•  Vol.  ix.  p.  tvr. 
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tibiere  would  have  been  no  difficulty;  but  for  this  even  England, 
adrised  bj  Mr.  Huskisson^  was  not  prepared.  There  must  then 
have  been  a  particular  stipulation  with  each  country,  and  an  ad- 
jostment  of  duty  on  each  article.  One  country  would  require  the 
favourable  admission  of  wines,  another  of  timber^  another  of 
hemp.  From  one  we  should  have  required  the  reciprocal  admis* 
sion  of  hardware*  from  another  of  woollens,  from  another  of  piece 
goods.  We  should  have  had  to  decide,  in  each  case,  what  among 
our  exportable  goods  to  select  as  most  valuable,  and  what  among 
foreign  articles  to  admit  as  least  injurious.  We  have  a  reasonable 
respect  for  Boards  of  Trade,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  wisest  of 
them  would  have  arrived  at  an  arrangement  by  which  they  would 
at  once  have  satisfied  English  interests*  and  made  a  good  and  ac- 
ceptable bargain  with  the  foreigner.  Two  countries  press  for  the 
admission  of  the  same  article — France  and  Portugal  for  wines — 
Sweden  and  Russia  for  timber.  We  must  take  care  that  we  sell 
to  France  the  liberty  to  import  wines  for  no  higher  a  price  on 
the  admission  of  our  manufactures,  than  we  get  from  Portugal. 
Yet  probably  the  price  given  by  France  and  by  Portugal  would 
be  in  different  commodities,  and  we  might  have  to  prove  that  the 
admission  of  razors  into  France  at  so  many  francs^  was  just  equi* 
valent,  in  point  of  advantage  to  England,  to  the  admission  of 
woollen  cloths  into  Portugal  at  so  many  milreis.  If  not,  we 
wrong  the  country  from  whom  we  acquire  the  more  advantageous 
bargain.  Or  suppose  we  extend  the  bargain  reciprocally  to  all 
manufactures;  are  they  all  to  be  admitted  at  the  same  duty?  Will 
this  be  an  equal  bargain  in  the  opinion  of  our  manufacturers? 
No;  then  we  must  have  a  detailed  adjustment:  and  thus  we  must 
fix  the  duties  on  all  articles  of  export  and  import  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  or  more.  And  in  this  arrangement  we  must  include 
corn,  so  as  to  put  out  of  our  hands  that  article  of  necessary  sub- 
sistence ;  or  we  must  exclude  it,  which  would  necessarily  occasion 
a  corresponding  exception,  not  of  the  same,  but  of  some  commo- 
dity deemed  equivalent,  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  and  America,  and 
every  corn-exporting  country.  And  with  respect  to  corn,  as  well 
as  timber,  we  should  have,  in  our  colonies,  a  third  and  important 
interest  to  consult. 

We  will  venture  to  say  that  the  system  of  "  free  trade,  upon  a 
fair  principle  of  reciprocity,"  would  prove  to  be  the  most  artificial 
and  complicated,  inconsistent,  unequal  and  unpopular  arrange- 
ment,  that  even  the  restrictive  school  could  advise. 

On  the  whole  then,  we  are  inclined  to  approve  of  the  course 
which  the  government  of  1B25  pursued.  Mr.  Huskisson  mi^ht 
be  too  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  an  imitation  of  our  policy 
by  France;  but  he  was  not  the  less  right  in  getting  her  the  exam^ 
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pie;  and  so  thought,  atthst  time,  Mr.  Baring  himself.''^  Yet  the 
petitioners  are  surely  warranted  in  affirming  diat  the  adoption  of 
a  more  enlightened  and  conciliatory  policy,  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  would  tend  to  counteract  tne  commercial  Hostility  of 
foreign  states. 

"  Independeot/*  the  petitioners  proceed,  *'  of  the  direct  benefit  to  be 
derived  by  this  country  on  every  occasion  of  such  concession  or  relax- 
ation, a  great  incidental  object  would  be  gained  by  the  recognition  of  a 
sound  principle  or  standard,  to  which  all  subsequent  arrangements  might 
DC  referred* 

To  this  opinion  we  heartily  subscribe,  considering  the  esta* 
blishment  of  a  general  and  simple  principle  as  one  of  the  most 
advantageous  results  of  the  new  system;  and  we  are  confident 
that  the  more  nearly  that  principle  approaches  to  the  **  laissez 
faired  the  government  will  gain  in  safety,  as  well  as  in  facility. 

The  petitioners,  after  disclaiming  all  intention  of  requiring  the 
repeal  of  custom  duties  imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue,  con- 
clude with  a  prayer  "  against  every  restrictive  regulation  of  trade 
not  essential  to  the  revenue;  against  all  duties  merely  protective 
from  foreign  competition ;  and  against  the  excess  of  such  duties  as 
are  partly  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  partly  for  that  of  pro- 
tection.** 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  show,  so  far  as  the  indistinctness 
of  its  own  form  could  permit,  what  the  "  old  system"  was,  from 
which  England  has  recently  departed ;  and  what  are  the  general 
principles  upon  which  her  "  new  system"  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
founded.  We  have  freely  examined  the  reasonings  by  which 
those  principles  are  supported.  The  opinion  which  we  have 
formed  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Perfect  freedom  is  the 
true  rule :  subsistence  and  security  are  the  only  grounds  of  per- 
manent exception  which  are  admissible  without  abandoning  the 
principle,  temporary  exceptions,  in  favour  of  existing  interests, 
are  also  admissible.  But  all  these  exceptions,  permanent  and 
temporary,  are  of  doubtful  propriety ;  they  are  not  to  be  allowed 
without  a  strong  case  of  necessity,  and  those  which  rest  on  tem- 
porary grounds  are  never  to  be  rendered  permanent. 

These  are  the  principles  which  we  offer  for  the  guidance  of 
our  rulers.  We  think  that  we  have  already  shown  that  they  do 
not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  the  theoretical  advocates  of  the 
••  new  system."  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  are  those 
upon  which  the  late  measures  have  proceeded,  and  particulariy 
whether  they  have  been  adopted  in  regulating  the  exceptions. 

♦  Pari.  Deb.  N.S.^rol.  I.  p.  ir6. 
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With  this  view  we  now  proceed  to  8tate>  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence^  the  several  measures  which  have  been  adopted  for  r««> 
moviag  prohibition  or  restriction  from  the  importation  of  foreign 
irticle«*  With  less  of  detail  than  we  shall  give,  it  would  be  in<- 
possible  to  understand  the  new  measures. 

The  intention  to  commence  a  new  system  was  first  announced 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  financial  statement*  of  the  year  18d4; 
and  the  first  article  selected  for  its  operation  was  wool.  At  thu 
time  the  exportation  of  British  wool  was  prohibited*  and  a  duty 
of  sixpence  per  lb.  was  imposed  on  foreign  wool.  This  duty  had 
formerly  been  only  one  penny,  and  was  raised  in  1810,  as  Mr. 
Robinson  stated,  as  a  measure  of  revenue  only.f 

Government,  Mr.  Robinson  stated,  bad  always  said  to  the 
manufacturers,  if  you  will  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  restric* 
tion  upon  the  exportation  of  wool,  we  will  repeal  the  duty  upon 
the  import.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  manu* 
facturers  on  this  point;  but  he  now*  proposed  to  reduce  the  im- 
port duty  to  one  penny,  and  to  allow  the  exportation  at  the  same 
duty.  From  this  measure  he  expected  a  great  increase  of  our 
woollen  trade  in  all  parts. 

Silk  was  the  next  object  of  the  new  arrangement.  Mr.  Ro- 
binson assumed  that  nearly  all  men  concurred  in  opinion  as  to  the 
impolicy  of  prohibition;  and  that  the  prohibition  of  silks  was  ex- 
tensively evaided.  That  the  prohibition  was  impolitic  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations,  who  might  say  that  we  attempted,  with  liberality 
in  our  mouths,  to  cajole  them  into  the  admission  of  our  manufac- 
tures, while  in  fact  we  rejected  theirs. 

Our  silk  goods,  he  said,  were  highly  estimated  abroad,  and 
would,  as  be  believed,  if  restrictions  were  removed,  drive  away 
others  from  the  foreign  markets. 

He  proposed  to  accompany  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  by  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw  silk  and  thrown  silk, 
i&d  that  manufactured  silks  should  be  admitted  at  30  per  cent* 
on  the  value. 

Mr.Huslusson's;!;  arguments  were  similar,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  with  the  duty  of  SO  per  cent,  we  should  successfully  compete 
with  the  French.  He  proposed  that  the  reductions  of  duty  on 
the  raw  and  thrown  silk  should  commence  immediately,  but  thai 

*  Mr.  Hobinson's  speech,  9$d  February,  1824.  Pari.  Deb.  N,  S.  vol.  x.  p.  398. 

t  Upon  this  iUteroent  it  b  fair  to  observe,  that  Lord  Castlcreagb,  in  proposing  the 
tu  t»  the  House,  (ParL  Dtb.  vol.  xl.  p.  MO,)  stated  tliat  the  tlien  "  duty  of  one  penny 
per  lb.  tm  tkmtf^  iwlawtc  fraifet  Urn  iniermtt^tke  hame  grmer  ofcoane  «•#/,"  and 
therefore  propoMd  sixpence,  "  which  would  operate  as  a  protection  to  the  home  grower 
of  that  article  against  foreign  competition." 

X  Pari.  Mi.  vol.  %.  f.  800. 
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the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  should  be  postponed  till  the  5th  of 
July,  1826. 

This  measure  \^'as  opposed  principally  by  Mr.  Baring*  and 
Mr.  Ellice.f  The  former  asserted  that  30  per  cent,  would  not 
be  a  sufficient  protection,  considering  that  the  price  of  food  here 
was  double  that  of  France.  Prohibition  could  be  enforced  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  There  was  no  reciprocity  in  the  arrange- 
ment between  us  and  other  countries.  We  were  proceeding 
much  too  fast,  and  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  We  should 
begin  with  the  Corn  Laws.  There  were  reasons,  he  said,  why 
certain  manufactures  flourished  in  particular  places,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  **  free  trade,"  whatever  their  general  efficacy  might  be, 
could  never  remove  them.  Thus  Lyons  had  obtained,  and  would 
keep,  a  superiority  in  the  silk  manufacture.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  Mr.  Baring  objected  to  the  duty  on  thrown  silk,  as  one  of 
the  burthens  upon  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  Ellice,  in  opposing  the  measures,  upon  the  same  general 
grounds,  stated  nevertheless  that  smuggling  could  be  e£Pected  at 
10  or  \5  per  cent.;  and  that  the  wages  of  the  labourers  in  silk, 
about  six  shillings  per  week,  could  scarcely  obtain  for  them  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Mr.  Ellice,  however,  after  some  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  with  respect  to  the  stock  in  hand,  8cc. 
finally  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  expressed  the  willingness  of 
bis  friends  at  Coventry  that  the  experiment  of  competing  with 
the  French  should  be  tried.  The  bill  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  with  the  single  opposition  of  Mr.  Baring. 

In  the  year  1825,  the  government  proceeded  further  in  the 
abrogation  of  the  prohibitory  system.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his 
financial  exposition,^:  expressed  his  intention  of  applying  the  then 
existing,  or  estimated,  surplus  of  revenue,  to  the  following  objects 
■ — 1st.  Increased  facility  of  consumption  at  home,  in  conjunction 
with  increased  extension  of  commerce  abroad ;  2dly.  a  combina- 
tion of  the  first  principle  with  the  restriction  of  smuggling;  and 
3rdly,  some  alleviation  of  the  pressure  of  direct  taxation.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  first  two  of  these  objects,  he  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  propose  '^  the  reduction  within  moderate 
bounds  of  all  the  remaining  prohibitory  duties  ;'*  but  he  himself 
suggested  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  iron.  The  demand  for 
iron,  and  consequently  the  price,  had  so  much  increased,  as  to 
occasion  the  transference  of  orders  from  Birmingham  to  the 
Continent.  He  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  iron  from 
e£6.  lOs.  to  <£J.  1 05.  the  ton,  a  measure  from  which  he  expected 


•  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  x.  p.  814.  f  Ibid.  p.  824. 

t  February  $8th,  1825.    Pari.  Deb.  vol.  zii.  728. 
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an  extension  of  the  use  of  iron,  which  would  be  beneficial  not 
only  to  the  manufacturer  but  to  the  producer.  "  Another  object 
which  he  had  in  view  in  reducing  the  duty  on  this  and  other 
articles  of  foreign  produce,  was,  to  set  an  example  to  other 
governments*  There  were  some  states  which  had  manifested  an 
unequivocal  dbposition  to  adopt  a  similar  policy,  but  others  did 
not  as  yet  appear  to  have  emancipated  themselves  from  their 
former  system.**  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *«  However  anxious  we  might  be  to  give 
to  all  countries  the  benefit  of  our  example,  and  our  practice ;  we 
were  not  bound  to  do  so  indiscriminately,  or  to  abstain  from 
making  distinctions  in  favor  of  those  nations  whose  views  and  prin- 
ciples are  conformable  to  our  own.*'  It  was  therefore  ''  not  pro* 
posed  that  the  reduction  should  immediately  apply  to  all  countries 
from  which  iron  might  be  brought." 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  the  reduction  of  the  iron  duty :  **  He,  who  was 
largely  intererested  in  the  trade,  was  not  afraid  of  the  foreign 
competition."* 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  petition  was  presented  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  at  Birmingham,  praying  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  foreign  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals.f 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1825,:|:  Mr.  Huskisson  opened  his 
general  scheme  of  reduction  of  duty  upon  foreign  articles. 
*'  Having  ruled,"  he  said,  '*  that  30  per  cent,  is  the  highest  duty 
which  could  be  maintained  for  the  protection  of  a  manufacture, 
in  every  part  of  which  we  were  much  behind  foreign  countries,  the 
only  extensive  manufacture  which,  on  the  score  of  general  infe- 
riority, stood  in  need  of  special  protection,  (he  alluded  here  to 
the  silk  manufacture,)  '*  it  was  time  to  inquire  in  what  degree 
onr  other  great  manufactures  were  protected,  and  to  consider  if 
there  be  no  inconvenience,  no  unfitness,  no  positive  injury  caused 
to  ourselves,  no  suspicion  and  odium  excited  in  foreign  countries, 
bj  duties  which  are  either  absolutely  prohibitory,  or,  if  the  articles 
to  which  they  attach  admit  of  being  smuggled,  which  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  throw  the  business  of  importing  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  smuggler." 

He  first  noticed  Cotton  goods,§  which  were  subject  to  duties 
ranging  from  .50  to  75  per  cent,  a  duty  quite  unnecessary,  as  we 
were  in  this  manufacture  superior  to  all  other  countries,  not  ex- 
cepting India;  and  exported  in  the  last  year  ^30,795,000. 

He  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  to  10  per  cent,  which  would 
be  ^*  sufficient  to  countervail  the  small  duty  levied  upon  the  im- 
portation of  the  raw  material  into  this  country,  and  the  duty  upon 

♦  FtrL  Deb.  p.  746,        t  ^»«*  tlth,  p.  996.        t  P.  1196.        $  P.  1198. 
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any  other  articles  used  in  the  manufacture.    Any  protection  biytmd 
this  he  held  to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  fnischievoui.*' 

We  have  here  a  sound  principle  of  protectiota,  which  ought,  a« 
we  conceive,  to  be  applied,  eventually,  to  all  foreign  importatioilB 
whatever ;  saving  only  the  cases  in  which  a  duty  upon  a  foreign 
manufacture  may  be  the  simplest  and  easiest  mode  of  collecting  a 
revenue. 

Mr.  Huskisson  next  proceeded  to  Woollens.*  After  referriog 
to  the  vexatious  laws  for  regulating  the  manufacture  and  trade  in 
woollens,  which  had  been  recently  repealed,  he  stated  the  increase 
of  sheep  and  lambs*  wool  imported,  from  I,9fi6,000lb8.  in  1765 
to  2S,858,000lbs.  in  1824,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  wooUen 
goods  exported  only,  from  £5,159,000  to  £6,926,000.  The«e 
facts,  coupled  with  the  undoubted  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
wool  grown  in  England,  evinced  a  ^reat  augmentation  in  the  do- 
mestic consumption.  Then  mentioning  the  immense  increase 
which  had  occurred  within  the  sante  time,  in  the  import  of  itotton 
wool,  and  of  raw  silk,  and  in  the  export  of  cotton  goods,  be 
claimed  these  facts  as  an  illustration  of  his  position,  '*  that  (tke 
means  which  led  to  increased  consumption,  and  which  are  the 
foundation,  as  that  consumption  is  the  pf  oof,  of  our  prosperity, 
will  be  most  effectually  promoted  by  an  unconstrained  competi- 
tion, not  only  between  the  capital  and  industry  of  different  classei 
in  the  same  country,  but  also  by  extending  that  competition  as 
much  as  possible  to  all  other  countries."  He  proposed  to  reducer 
the  duty  on  foreign  woollens  to  15  per  cent.  Mr.  Huskisson'a 
reason  for  fixing  the  duty  at  this  rate  was  not  so  precisely  assigned 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cotton  duty,  which  it  exceeds  by  one^third ;  he 
simply  stated,  that  "  it  would  answer  every  purpose  of  reasonable 
and  fair  protection." 

Linens,  again,  without  assigning  any  particular  reason,  he  re^ 
duced  from  a  scale  varying  between  40  and  1 80,  to  one  duty  of 
25  per  cent. 

The  duties  on  Paper^  then  prohibitory,  he  proposed  to  reduce, 
'^  so  that  they  should  not  exceed  double  the  amdi^t  of  the  excist 
duty  payable  upon  that  article  manufactured  in  this  country." 

Printed  Books^  then  subject  to  a  duty  which  admitted  of 
smuggling,  he  proposed,  for  that  reason,  and  because  '^  the  niK* 
portation  of  foreign  works  which  do  not  interfere  with  any  copjr- 
right  in  England  ought  not  to  be  discouraged,^  to  reduce  about 
one  half. 

Glass,  then  charged  with  80,  he  reduced  to  20  per  cent. 

And  earthenware,  then   admitted  at  75,   he   reduced-— plaid 

goods  to  15,  and  ornamented  porcelain  to  30  per  cent.  '^  quite  as 

'        •  Pari.  Deb.  1199     """*         ''        '-  ^~^ 
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**  iBUcb  at  could  be  demanded/'  '*  without  dirowing  this  branch 
"  of  import  into  the  hands  of  the  smuggler." 

To  gloves,  **  now  prohibited,  but  to  be  had  in  every  ehop,'' 
ait.  Huikisson  ^'  applied  the  same  observation  and  the  same 
measare  of  duty,"  SO  per  cent. 

He  confirmed  what  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Robinson  as  to 
iron,  obsenring  that  the  price  of  iron  had  almost  doubled  of  late» 
and  that  great  inconvenience  was  felt  by  the  manufacturers  of 
hardware,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  manufactures,  in  ship- 
bailding.  See.  The  exportation  was  diminished,  and  orders  were 
sMit  to  the  Continent,  instead  of  England. 

There  would  also  be  an  advantage  from  the  admission  of 
Swedish  Iron,  which,  when  united  with  British  Iron,  produces 
more  strength  and  tenacity,  particularly^  for  instance,  m  ships' 
cables.  He  trusted  that  "  the  increased  demand  for  iron,  joined 
"  to  a  more  steady  price,  would,  ere  long,  more  than  compensate 
^  to  the  British  iron  masters  the  temporary  inconvenience,  if  any, 
"  which  some  of  them  apprehend  from  the  extent  to  which  it  it 
"  proposed  to  carry  the  reduction  of  this  duty" 

The  copper  duty,  which  in  1790  did  not  exceed  ^10,  had  been 
ratted  to  £64,  the  ton.  Our  copper  mines  produced  about 
lOfiOO  tons^  of  which  about  5/X)0  were  applied  to  home 
consumption. 

If  the  price  of  our  manufacture  were  to  exceed  that  of  foreign 
countries  in  anything  like  a  proportion  to  the  enormous  duty,  we 
flmtt  nitimately  be  driven  from  the  foreign  markets.  *'  Do  not 
the  owners  of  copper  mines  see  that  if,  by  the  high  price  at  which 
the  manufacturer  buys  copper,  he  should  lose  his  hold  upon  the 
foreign  market,  they  must  be  injured  by  the  effects  of  their  own 
monopoly  V* 

The  high  duties  had  prevented  copper  from  coming  here,  not 
only  in  an  unmanufactured,  but  in  an  imperfectly  smelted  state : 
it  would  here  have  undergone  the  process  of  purifying  and  rolling, 
and  being  otherwise  prepared  for  consumption ;  but  our  duties 
have  operated  as-  a  premium  for  doing  this  in  other  countries. 
Re  a^knowl^ged  however  that  much  capital  had  been  invested 
in  copper  mines^  and  ''how  difficult  it  was  to  do  all  that  the 
public  interest  would  require,  without  injury  to  those  particular 
nteretts.  This  was  in  almost  all  cases  the  most  arduous  part  of 
the  task  which  a  sense  of  public  duty  had  imposed  upon  him/' 

Re  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  at  present  only  to  £^7  per  ton 
(one  half  of  the  existing  duty)  "  without  committing  himself  not 
to  recommend  at  a  future  period,  even  a  further  reduction,  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  present  limit  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
our  manufacturers  to  preserve  their  foreign  market,  and  that  at  a 
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lower  rate  of  duty  no  great  or  sudden  check  would  be  given  to 
the  British  mines. 

Zinc,  or  spelter,  was  a  semi-metal,  which  entered  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-third  into  the  composition  of  brass.  The  selling 
price  of  spelter  on  the  Continent  was  £20  the  ton  ;  here,  about 
£45,  and  the  duty  £2S.  With  a  duty  on  Copper  of  £54  and  on 
spelter  of  £2S,  we  could  not  compete  with  others  in  brass  wares : 
our  briskest  demand  at  present  was  for  patterns  and  moulds  for 
the  foreign  manufacturer. 

He  would  reduce  the  duty  one-half,  perhaps  more  on  further 
inquiry — for  he  was  convinced  that  we  could  not  compete  with 
Silesia,  the  principal  country  of  production. 

Tin  was  .an  article  of  which  we  had  more  the  command,  and 
one  of  less  extensive  consumption. 

The  duty  was  **  excessive,"  and  he  would  reduce  it  more  than 
one-half;  from  £5.  Ss.  9d.  to  £2.  105.  the  cwt. 
.  Lead, — from  15  to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  would  "  be 
sufficient  to  admit  of  a  foreign  import  and  to  check  the  present 
exorbitant  price."  On  this  too^  he  reserved  a  right  of  proposing 
a  further  reduction. 

Various  other  reductions  were  made  upon  articles  enumerated 
in  the  schedule.  Unenumerated  goods,  if  wholly,  or  in  part, 
manufactured,  he  reduced  from  50  to  20  per  cent,  and  if  un* 
manufactured,  from  20  to  10. 

Mr.  Huskisson  *  stated  the  result  as  follows :  **  upon  foreign 
**  manufactured  articles  generally,  where  the  duty  is  imposed  to 
"  protect  our  own  manufactures,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
^'  collecting  revenue,  that  duty  will,  in  no  instance,  exceed  30 
"  per  cent.  If  the  article  be  not  manufactured  much  cheaper  or 
"  much  better  abroad  than  at  home,  such  a  duty  is  ample  for 
"  protection.  If  it  be  manufactured  so  much  cheaper,  or  so 
**  much  better  abroad,  as  to  render  30  per  cent,  insufficient,  my 
"  answer  is,  ^st,' — that  a  greater  protection  is  only  a  premium 
"  to  the  smuggler;  and,  secondly, — that  there  is  no  wisdom  in 
"  attempting  to  bolster  up  a  competition,  which  this  degree  of 
*'  protection  will  not  sustain.  Let  the  state  have  the  tax,  which 
*'  IS  now  the  reward  of  the  smuggler,  and  let  the  consumer  have 
*'  the  better  and  cheaper  article,  without  the  painful  consciousness 
*'  that  he  is  consulting  his  own  convenience  at  the  expense  of 
*'  daily  violating  the  laws  of  his  country.''  He  then  stated  the 
evils,  and  the  facility,  of  smuggling,  and  asked,  ^'  Is  this  abo- 
"  minable  system  to  be  tolerated,  not  from  any  over-ruling 
"  necessity  of  upholding  the  revenue,  nay,  possibly,  to  the  injury 


•  Pari.  Deb.  xiu  1207. 
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''  of  the  Exchequer^  but  merely  because,  id  a  few  secondary 
"  branches  of  manufacture,  we  do  not  possess  the  same  natural 
"  advantages,  or  the  same  degree  of  skill,  as  our  neighbours?"*  *  * 
''  The  time  has  been  when  it  was  found  quite  a  sufficient  reason 
"  for  imposing  a  prohibitory  duty  upon  a  foreign  article,  that  it 
"  was  better  than  we  could  make  at  home ;  but  1  trust  that  when 
"  such  calls  are  made  upon  this  House  hereafter,  our  first  answer 
**  at  leaBt  will  be,  let  us  first  see  what  can  be  done  by  com- 
"  petition ; — first  try  to  imitate,  and  by  and  by,  perhaps,  you  will 
"  surpass,  your  foreign  rival."  He  instanced  the  silk  trade  as 
oae  in  which  this  emulation  had  been  created.  *^  Prohibitions, 
"  in  fact,  are  a  premium  to  mediocrity.  They  destroy  the  best 
"  incentive  to  excellence,  the  best  stimulus  to  invention  and  im- 
**  provemeut.  They  condemn  the  community  to  suffer,  both  in 
*'  price  and  quality,  all  the  evils  of  monopoly,  except  in  as  far  as 
"  a  remedy  can  be  found  in  the  baneful  acts  of  the  smuggler. 
"  They  have  also  another  of  the  great  evils  of  monopoly,  that  of 
"  exposing  the  consumer,  as  well  as  the  dealer,  to  rapid  and  in- 
"  convenient  fluctuations  in  price.** 

Mr.  Huskisson  stated  his  belief  that  no  great  quantity  of 
foreign  goods  would  come  in.  Some  would  come,  and  he  would 
be  glad  of  it.  That  their  admission  would  not  be  hurtful  to  oui* 
general  interests,  mipht  be  proved  from  the  experience  of  the 
commercial  treaty  witli  France  in  1786.  By  that  treaty,  cottons, 
woollens,  hardware,  cutlery,  turnery,  &c.  were  admitted  at  lower 
duties  than  those  now  to  be  fixed;  no  check  was  given  to  any 
particular  branch  of  our  staple  manufactures  in  consequence  of 
the  interchange  of  goods  which  took  place.  On  the  contrary^ 
the  introduction  of  the  finer  woollen  cloths  of  France  led  to  the 
improvement  of  our  own,  till  no  differeuce  could  be  perceived. 
The  same  might  possibly  now  occur  as  to  the  more  richly 
cobured  cottons  of  Alsace  or  Switzerland,  the  fancy  muslins  of 
India,  the  silk  stufis  and  porcelain  of  France. 

Mr.  Huskisson  referred  to  some  objections  which  would  be 
stated  to  the  occurrences  of  1786,  as  a  guide  for  the  present 
lime.  We  had  since,  it  would  be  said,  been  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pensive war,  and  had  to  support  a  heavy  burthen  of  taxation. 
But,  in  truth,  other  countries  also  had  suffered  from  the  war; 
ibeir  taxes  had  been  increased  and  their  capital  diminished,  while 
ours  had  increased.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  labour  in 
foreign  countries  was  not  alone  sufficient  to  make  the  balance 
preponderate  in  their  favour.  Our  machinery,  with  our  enter- 
prize  and  perseverance,  might  be  relied  upon  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  station  among  trading  communities. 

Another  objection  was,  the  want  of  reciprocity  of  commercial 
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advantages;  he  quoted,  with  approbation^  the  aentimenta  of 
Kirkman  Finlay : — "  Our  whole  object  being  to  benefit  ottraeWes, 
our  inquiry  is  naturally  confined  to  the  consideration  of  whether 
such  H  mode  of  acting  be  really  advantageous,  independent  alto- 
gether of  what  may  ^be  done  by  the  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries. Now,  if  the  measure  be  really  beneficial  to  us,  why  shall 
we  withhold  from  ourselves  an  advantage,  because  other  states  are 
not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  we  are  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
interests,  or  have  not  attained  the  power  of  carrying  their  own 
views  into  practice  ?" 

He  expressed  his  hope,  that  when  foreign  nations  found  us 
sincere  and  consistent  in  our  principles,  they  would,  for  their 
own  advantage,  imitate  us.  "  At  the  sdme  time,  as  a  stimulus  td 
other  nations  to  adopt  principles  of  reciprocity,  he  should  think 
it  right  to  reserve  a  power  of  making  an  addition  of  one-fifth  to 
the  proposed  duties  upon  the  productions  of  those  countries 
which  may  refuse,  upon  a  tender  by  us  of  the  like  advantages,  to 
place  our  commerce  and  navigation  upon  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation.*'  * 

He  then  stated  the  reduction  which  it  was  proposed  to  make 
in  the  duties  upon  sundry  raw  materials,  and  in  certain  stamp 
duties  and  other  charges  affecting  trade  and  navigation;  conclude 
ing  with  a  hope  that  the  house  would  comply  with  the  injunction 
from  the  throne  "  to  remove  as  much,  and  as  fast  as  possible,  all 
unnecessary  restrictions  upon  trade." 

These  measures,  extensive  as  they  were,  occasioned  very  little 
discussion  and  no  general  opposition,  and  but  little  of  particular 
criticism. 

Alderman  Thompson  repeated  his  acquiescence,  notwithstand* 
ing  his  considerable  interest  in  the  iron  trade.  Other  members 
approved  of  the  general  principle,  but  objected  to  the  withdrawal 
of  protection  from  the  particular  branches  of  produce  or  manu* 
facture  in  which  they  were  respectively  concerned.  Sir  Husaej 
Vivian,  Mr.  Tremayne,  and  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  objected  to  the 
reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  copper ;  they  urged,  in  opposition 
fo  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  existing  duty  had 
been  imposed  for  protection,  not  revenue;  and  they  expressed 
their  apprehension  of  the  competition  of  South  American  coppeft 
The  copper  business  in  Cornwall  they  represented  as  a  losing 
concern.     Sir  Matthew  Ridley  put  in  a  word  for  glast  bottles. 


♦  This  intention  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  5th  section  of  Act  6  Geo.  4,  cap. 
111.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  does  not  ahogether  bear  out  Mr.  Robinson's  notion 
of  reciprocity.  It  is  merely  a  provision  that  vre  are  not  to  admit,  at  a  lower  doty,  the 
goods  of  other  states,  which  tat  the  same  goods  from  England  more  highly  than  from 
other  foreign  countries. 
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Jbiit  ob|ected  to  the  duty  on  kelp,  which  obliged  the  inanuf«G<- 
liirers  to  akake  use  of  the  iai'crior  article,  ScoU  keif, 

Mr.  Baring  expressed  his  full  approbation  of  the  principle  6f 
the  new  measures,  and  deprecated  the  opposition  made  on  the 
part  of  particular  interests.  But  he  was  desirous  of  extending 
the  principle  to  the  com  laws. 

Mr«  Lindaaj  and  General  Fer^son  objected  to  the  extent  of 
the  reduction  on  linens;  Mr.  Cripps  to  that  on  woollens;  Mr. 
Wibon,  of  London^  wished  the  reduction  lo  be  mcfre  gradual. 
Mr;  Littleton,  of  Staffordshire,  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
member  who  expressed  an  apprehension  of  danger  from  the  new 
system,  especially  in  regard  to  ornamental  China  ware.  Sir 
Henry  Pamell  thought  tj^t  the  linens  would  bear  the  reduction^ 
and  warmly  supported  the  principle,  urging  the  interests  of  the 
CGmsumerB  of  manufactured  goods.  Mr.  Benett  proposed  to 
equalize  the  duty  on  the  import  and  the  export  of  wool.  Mr. 
Hume  urged  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber. 
Mr.  HuskiMon  defenided  it,  as  a  protection  to  our  North  American 
colomee. 

We  are  now  desirous  of  deducing  from  this  history  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kissoa's  measures  the  prmciple  of  his  system ;  but  here  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  our  task  is  not  altogether  free 
from  difficulty. 

In  the  minute  formerly  cited,*  wherein  Mr.  Huskisson,  in 
reply  to  a  misrepresentation  of  our  intentions  by  Prussia,  lays 
down  the  principles  of  the  British  system,  he  states  it  to  be  our 
object  *'  to  reduce  our  tariff  to  the  lowest  degree  consistent  in 
each  particular  article  with  the  two  legimate  objects  of  all  duties; 
either  the  necessary  collection  of  the  public  revenue,  or,  the  pro- 
tection absolutely  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  our  own  in- 
ternal industry.** 

By  various  passages  in  Mr.  Huskisson's  speeches,  and  indeed 
by  a  common  understanding,  it  appears  to  be  established  as  bis 
ifitontion^,  that  while  national  industry  is  to  be  protected  against 
the  competition  of  foreign  commodities,  this  protection  is  in  no 
case  to  be  effected  by  prohibition,  or  by  a  duty  exceeding  thirty 
per  cent,  on  die  value  of  the  article. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  this  be  the  system  of  Mr.  Hus« 
kisson,  it  is  not  die  system  of  the  merchants  of  1820.  They  do 
aet  admit  th^  fitness  of  protection,  and  they  recognize  no  distinc- 
tion between  prohibition  and  protective  taxation. 

We  confess  that  we  can  neither  understand  the  principle  of 

•  Vol.  ix.  p.  «74. 
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such  distiDCtioD,  nor  ascertain  precisely  the  reasoning  upon 
which  Mr.  Hustusson  intended  to  justify  and  to  regulate  the  pro- 
tection of  native  industry* 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  petition,  even  modified  by 
considerations  of  subsistence  and  security,  no  protection  can  be 
justified,  which  will  deprive  the  British  consumer  of  the  power 
of  obtaining  any  foreign  article  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can 
be  procured,  subject  only  to  such  tax  as  the  state  may  have  im- 
posed for  the  sake  of  revenue.  To  say  he  shall  not  purchase  the 
article  at  all,  or,  he  shall  not  purchase  it  without  a  charge  im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  checking  his  purchase,  appears  to  be  in 
principle  the  same  thing.  Both  must  rest  upon  the  doctrine 
.which  it  has  been  Mr.  Uuskisson's  peculiar  boast  to  explode.-^ 
What  is  the  measure  of  the  necessity  of  protection  to  native 
industry?  Is  it  to  be  the  difference  between  the  expense  of 
raising  or  making  a  particular  commodity  in  this  country,  and  in 
any  other  in  which  it  is  produced? 

If  so,  this  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  the  advocates  of  the  re- 
strictive  system  desire.  And  it  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
intention  of  giving  to  every  country,  by  means  of  commerce,  the 
benefit  of  the  facilities  of  production  as  to  particular  commodities 
which  every  other  country  possesses.  Properly  followed  up,  it 
would  lead  to  the  prohibition  of  foreign  goods,  the  produce,  we 
will  say,  of  a  warm  climate  or  dry  soil,  except  on  such  terms  as 
would  raise  their  price  in  thb  country  to  that  at  which  the  like 
goods  would  be  raised  here,  including  the  expense  of  supplying 
(if  it  be  possible)  by  artificial  means,  thp  deficiency  of  solar  heat. 
This  construction  would  be  so  contrary  to  the  known  opinions 
of  Mr.  Huskisson,  that  we  must  at  once  reject  it.  But  we  are 
not  quite  so  certain  that,  from  Mr.  Huskisson  himself,  and  from 
other  professed  adherents  of  his  system,  we  have  not  heard  what 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  distinction  is  made  as  to  the 
price  of  ^6oiir;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  toagei  of  a 
native  and  a  foreigner  is  deemed  a  legitimate  subject  of  restrictive 
.taxation. 

We  cannot  see  the  reason  of  this  distinction.  We  suppose  it 
to  be  founded  on  one  or  both  of  these  considerations :  First,  that 
the  di/ference  of  wages  is  occasioned  by  an  artificial  or  political 
cause^  namely  taxiition:  Secondly,  that  the  restriction  has,  in 
this  case,  immediately  in  view  the  industrious  employment  aud 
consequent  subsistence  of  the  people. 

On  the  first,  we  have  already  observed,  in  discussing  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  manufactures  against  general  taxation;  the 
second  appears  to  us  to  rest  upon  a  fallacy.     If,  upon  a  principle 
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which  is,  at  the  least,  intelligible  and  plausible^  we  adopt  the 
enoploytnent  of  the  people  as  a  ground  for  protecting  our  pro- 
ductions or  manufactures  against  foreign  competition,  we  must 
give  them  that  protection  against  the  foreign  product,  abstractedly 
from  any  considerations  of  the  means  whereby  the  foreigner  is 
enabled  successfully  to  compete  with  them*  The  fallacy  consists 
in  considering  the  protection  to  rest  upon  a  principle  of  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  mterests  of  native  and  foreigner;  whereas,  if  it 
be  justifiable  at  all,  it  can  only  be  Justified  upon  the  principle  of 
preferring  the  interests  of  the  native  to  those  of  the  foreigner. 
We  protect  the  native  manufacturer  against  the  foreigner,  either 
for  his  own  sake,  as  one  of  ourselves,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of 
our  community,  who  will  have  to  maintain  him  if  deprived  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  recompense  for  his  labour :  unless  we  protect 
him  effectually^  we  shall  not  accomplish  our  purpose  in  either 
▼iew  of  it. 

On  these  considerations,  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  dis- 
tinction frequently  made  betvi'cen  prohibition  and  protection, 
as  parts  of  a  permanent  system,  abstractedly  from  temporary 
considerations.  There  is  no  difference  except  in  degree,  and 
not  always  that;  since  a  protective  duty,  even  though  not  high  in 
its  rate,  is  often  equivalent  to  a  prohibition. 

When  the  question  is  not  of  a  permanent  system  of  protection, 
but  of  the  transition  from  a  system  of  restriction  to  one  of  un- 
restrained intercourse,  the  substitution  of  a  protection,  however 
highly  cast,  for  a  prohibition,  is  a  considerable  step,  because  the 
protection  admits  of  easier  modification,  till  it  may  lose  its  pro- 
tective character  and  quietly  subside  into  a  state  of  freedom. 
And,  still  more,  a  return  from  protective  duty  to  prohibition  is  a  • 
great  step  in  retrogression,  which  places  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance the  free  trade  which  our  principle  upholds. 

The  distinction  between  prohibition  and  protection  appears  to 
us  so  unintelligible,  as  part  of  a  permanent  system,  that  we  can  ' 
scarcely  believe  it  to  have  been  so  intended  by  Mr.  Huskisson; 
and  we  conclude  that  when  he  professed  to  protect  national  in- 
dustry, he  referred  to  the  industry  already  engaged  in  a  particular 
branch  of  employment;  in  other  words,  he  only  desired  to  protect 
"  existing  interests."  He  felt,  as  the  merchants,  whose  petition 
he  admires,  avowedly  felt,  the  vanity  and  impolicy  of  the  artificial 
encouragements  of  productions  unsuited  to  the  climate  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country ;  but  he  was  more  alive  than  the  pe- 
titioners to  the  distress  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  that  encouragement  where  it  had  existed. 

We  hope,  then,  that  notwithstanding  some  apparent  inconsis* 
tencies,  Mr.  Huskisson's  systematic  policy  and  the  principle  of 
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the  late  measures  are  really  such  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
recommend.  We  should  unwillingly  part  with  this  belief^  but 
we  are  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  our  own  views. 

We  fully  admit  the  necessity  of  so  managing  the  transition 
from  a  protective  to  an  unrestricted  system,  as  to  occasion  as 
litde  as  possible  of  individual  distress ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  un- 
less we  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  transition  is  to  be  made» 
our  measures  will  be  unavailing.  We  may  proceed  very  gradtt- 
ally;  we  can  perhaps  hardly  proceed  by  steps  too  slow,  but  we 
must  step  continually  forward  in  the  direction  which  we  have 
determined  to  take. 

To  examine  whether  the  transition  has  been  prudently  ma- 
naged will  be  a  part  of  our  duty,  when,  in  a  future  number,  we 
resume  and  conclude  this  important  discussion.  We  shall  dien 
consider  the  results  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made. 
But  we  cannot  quit  the  subject  now  without  declaring  our  con- 
viction, that  the  consequences  of  the  new  measures,  so  far  as 
they  have  gone,  have  been  favourable; — that  our  exports  of  com«- 
modities  produced  by  British  industry  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented; diat  the  increased  importation  has  consisted  chiefly  in 
raw  materials,  or  in  desirable  commodities  not  produced  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  even  as  to  those  very  few  branches  of  industry, 
bearing  a  scarcely  estimable  proportion  to  the  whole  of  commerce 
and  consumption,  in  which  there  has  been  an  increased  compe* 
tition  of  foreigners,  it  is  at  least  very  doubtful  whether  British 
industry,  even  in  those  particular  branches,  has  not  been  en- 
larged by  the  change. 

All  this  we  hope  to  show  as  clearly  as,  we  trust,  we  have  ex- 
hibited the  soundness  of  the  principle  of  freedom ;  and  we  shall 
contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parliament  to  give  to  that  principle 
a  wider  operation* 


A  EX.  IV.  —  Corpus  Scriplorum  Historu^  Bi/zantintB:  Editio 
emendatior  et  copiosior,  consilio  B.  G.  Niebuhrii  iustituta :  viz* 
Syncellus,2tom.;  Malalas,  1  torn.;  Clu-onicou  Paschale,2tom.; 
Agathias,  1  torn.;  Dexippus,  Eunapius,  &c.,  1  torn.;  Constanti- 
nus  Porphyrogenuitus,  2  torn.;  Leo  Diaconus,  I  torn.;  Nice- 
phorus  Gregoras,  2  torn.;  Cantacuzenus,  3  torn.  15  torn. 
8vo.     BonnsB,  1828—1832. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Byzantine  or  Eastern  Empire  present  pbe* 
ttomena  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race:  no  other 
government  of  which  we  h«ve  -either  read  or  heard  could  have 
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resiBted  for  b&lf  a  century  the  operation  of  any  of  the  single 
causes  that  during  a  thousand  years  combined  for  its  destruction. 
Externally  surrounded  by  foes  superior  in  number,  in  disci* 
plioe  and  in  valour,  it  seemed  as  if  its  safety  was  guaranteed  by 
cowardice,  and  its  security  confirmed  by  defeat.  Internally  were 
at  work  all  the  causes  that  usually  effect  the  destruction  of  states; 
perfidy  and  profligacy  triumphant  in  the  palace,  ferocious  bigotry 
based  at  once  on  enthusiasm  and  hypocrisy  ruling  the  church, 
civil  dissensions  equally  senseless  and  bloody  distracting  the  state, 
complete  demoralization  pervading  every  rank  of  society  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage — such  were  the  elements  of  ruin,  not  an- 
tagonized but  combined,  whose  destructive  energies  slumbered 
Bot  during  ten  centuries,  and  were  yet  resisted  during  that  long 
lapee  of  ages  by  an  empire;, which,  to  call  feeble,  would  be  sadly 
to  overrate  its  strength*  Constantinople,  designed  by  its  founder 
to  be  the  capital  of  an  empire  that  should  unite  the  power  of  the 
western  and  eastern  world,  and  make  its  rulers  successors  at  once 
of  Caesar  and  of  Cyrus,  combined  in  its  government  all  the  faults 
of  Roman  and  Persian  despotism,  possessed  the  merits  of  neither, 
ftod  surpassed  the  duration  of  both.  The  centralization  of  feel- 
ing which  made  every  citizen  through  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Boman  dominions  regard  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills  as  **  the 
liome  of  bis  soul,"  was  lost  when  the  palladium  of  empire 
was  removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bo«phorus;  but  craft,  cunning,  fraud,  treachery,  and  all  the  vices 
of  unlicensed  despotism  accompanied  the  court,  and  were  the 
only  faithful  companions  of  its  emigration.  The  tinge  of  eastern 
habits  and  feelings  which  the  imperial  government  received  by  its 
closer  approximation  to  Asia,  brought  to  the  monarch  no  addi- 
tional assurance  of  safety ;  the  submission  of  the  Asiatic  is  blind 
aad  unreasoning,  a  prostration  of  intellect  as  well  as  of  body ;  he 
submits  to  tyranny  as  he  would  to  fate,  and  regards  the  decrees 
of  despotism  as  fixed  as  those  of  destiny.  In  outward  form  the 
Greek  cr^^ucbed  as  low  as  the  Persian,  Uie  doctrines  of  passive 
okedieacn  aii4  non-resistance  fell  more  glibly  from  his  tongue ; 
but  there  was  a  mental  reservation  in  his  loyalty,  a  secret  condi- 
tion understood  in  his  allegiance,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  join  in 
eoDspiracy  or  revolt,  if  the  emperor  professed  an  obnoxious  doc- 
trioe,  disregarded  the  reveries  of  some  favoured  theologian,  or 
admired  the  blue  more  than  the  red  chariots  of  the  circus.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  in  die  history  of  most  dynasties  is  *'  why 
they  fell,"  but  the  Byzantine  alone  perplexes  us  with  the  inquiry, 
*'  why  it  did  not  fall,"  a  diiliculty  of  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  obUun  a  satisfactory  solution. 
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Explanations  indeed  of  this  extraordinary  "  life-in-death  "  are 
offered  to  us  in  countless  abundance;  every  historian  has  his  own 
favourite  theory  on  the  subject,  some  poetic,  some  prosaic  acme 
ingenious,  some  absurd;  some  whimsical,  some  argumei^ative; 
but  all  unfortunately  unsatisfactory.  The  truth  is,  that  the  con- 
servative agency  must  have  been  just  as  diversified  as  the  destruc- 
tive; simplicity  of  causation  lends  more  grace  to  theery  than 
verity  to  history ;  there  is  scarcely  a  recorded  fact,  and  certainly  no 
succession  of  facts,  that  has  not  resulted  from  the  combination  of 
many  circumstances,  and  therefore  he  who  endeavours  to  give  to 
historical  science  the  simplicity,  the  precision,  and  the  certainty 
of  mathematical,  '^  dat  operam  ut  cum  ratione  insaniat;" — he  is 
metaphysically  mad.  The  life  of  an  individual  cannot  be  reduced 
to  abstract  propositions  of  cause  and  effect;  let  any  one  make 
the  effort  for  himself,  and  he  will  find  occurrences  in  his  own 
personal  experience  that  violate  all  ordinary  rules,  and  are  expli* 
cabl^  by  no  common  formulae  of  calculation ;  the  history  of  a 
nation  must  necessarily  present  more  and  greater  anomalies,  for 
many  matters  that  in  their  consequences  exercised  wondrous 
influence,  may  appear,  and  frequently  have  appeared  at  the  time 
of  their  occurrence,  too  trivial  to  be  recorded. 

The  causes  separately  assigned  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomenon, 
though  we  have  no  doubt  that  each  had  some  share  in  its  preser- 
vation ;  and  as  their  effects  can  be  traced  by  a  double  analysis^ 
(for  the  same  causes  now  operate  in  maintaining  the  Turkish 
power  in  the  very  same  localities,)  they  are  not  unworthy  of  a  brief 
examination.  One  writer  eloquently  tells  us  that  the  impregna* 
ble  situation  of  the  capital  is  a  complete  solution  of  the  eiuire 
mystery.  "  When,"  says  he,  **  the  barbarians  thundered  at  the  gates 
of  Constantinople,  when  its  walls  quivered  beneath  the  battering 
engines,  and  its  battlements  were  swept  by  the  towers  of  the 
besiegers,  then  was  the  existence  of  the  empire  periled,  then  did 
the  pillars  of  its  temple  bend,  and  the  ark  of  its  safety  tremble,  in 
the  shrine;  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  walls,  though  shaken, 
could  not  be  levelled,  that  the  battlements,  though  cleared,  could 
not  be  mounted,  the  baffled  barbarians  withdrew,  and  the  forces 
of  the  empire  rallied  once  more  to  the  centre  of  dominion,  where 
they  found  the  ark  still  preserved,  the  temple  uninjured  and  un- 
impaired." Unfortunately  this  theory  is  far  more  remarkable  for 
poetic  beauty  than  sober  reason ; — capital,  temple,  shrine  and 
palladium,  all  fell  before  Baldwin  and  before  Dandolo, — but  the 
Byzantine  empire  survived  the  catastrophe,  and  seems  to  have 
suffered  little  in  its  stability  from  the  shock.  Stability  indeed  is 
a  term  little  suited  to  the  tottering  power  of  the  successors  of 
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CDnstantine,  but  language  has  not  as  yet  supplied  us  with  a  pro- 
per  designation  for  the  strength  of  weakness,  and  the  vitality  of 
decay. 

Bdt  we  by  no  means  wish  to  deny  that  the  position  of  Con- 
Btantiiiople  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  protect  the  duration 
of  the  empire;  the  appearance  of  the  Russian  cross  on  the  dome 
of  Saint  Sophia  would  now  be  the  Ichabod  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan reim,  and  the  combatants  during  the  late  war  felt  a  thorough 
conviction  that  Turkey  would  cease  to  exist  when  •'  the  dogs  of 
Moscow  '^  had  entered  the  gates  of  Stamboul.  There  are  certain 
feelings  of  hereditary  respect,  certain  reminiscences  of  glory/ 
that  sometimes  take  the  name  and  not  unfrequently  produce  the 
effect  of  patriotism,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  identified  with 
localities,  and  lead  to  a  mental  union  of  the  fate  of  the  metropo- 
lis with  the  fate  of  the  kingdom. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  plausible  theory  accounts  for  the  cou'- 
tinuance  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  by  the  unity  of  purpose  which 
it  derived  from  the  completeness  of  its  despotism.  The  Cassars, 
it  is  said,  were  limited  monarchs  compared  with  the  successors  of 
Constantine,  and  the  Russian  autocrat  a  constitutional  sovereign 
when  contrasted  with  the  rulers  of  Byzantium.  We  more  than 
doubt  the  existence  of  this  perfect  despotism ;  both  the  clergy 
and  the  populace  claimed  and  often  exercised  a  controul  over  the 
emperors ;  there  was,  we  grant,  always  an  autocracy  in  theory, 
but  it  was  rarely  to  be  found  in  practice.  Still  we  do  not  in  this 
iostaoce  deny  the  conservative  energies  of  despotism ;  no  other 
form  of  government  can  possess  a  centralizing  power  in  periods 
of  weakness  and  demoralization,  when  patriotism  is  an  empty 
name,  honour  a  mockery,  and  virtue  regarded  as  a  delusive  dream, 
— let  not  despotic  power  be  deprived  of  its  legitimate  boast,  it  is 
tbe  only  support  of  vicious  weakness,  and  the  last  stay  of  an  em- 
pire in  its  decline.  We  do  not  reject  it  wholly  from  the  causes 
that  maintained  a  tottering  throne,  but  we  doubt  if,  unaided  by 
other  matters,  it  would  have  been  able  to  support  it  alone. 

Pride  in  the  Roman  or  Grecian  name  is  generally  rejected  by 
historians  from  the  list  of  causes  assigned  for  the  duration  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  but,  as  we  think,  on  very  insufficient  grounds. 
Every  page  of  the  historians  of  the  lower  empire  proves  that  they 
claimed  as  their  own  the'  proud  recollections  both  of  Greek  and 
Roman  story ;  that  Alexander  and  Caesar  were  equally  regarded 
as  authors  of  their  claims  to  dominion,  and  that  they  clung  to  these 
delusive  shadows  as  if  memory  had  been  identified  with  hope, 
as  if  the  past  were  certain  to  be  renewed  in  the  future,  and  the 
fortunes  of  their  nation  a  revolving  cycle,  which  should  restore 
all  former  pride>  pomp  and  circumstance,  when  its  revolution  was 
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completed.  It  is  true  that  these  claims  were  wholly  unfounded^ 
''dream  of  a  dream  and  shadow  of  a  shade/'  that  on  examiuatioii 
they  would  be  found  as  futile  and  ridiculous  as  the  claim  o( 
the  Britons  to  descent  from  Trojan  ancestorsi  or  the  boast  of  the 
Irish  th^t  they  possessed  civilization  before  the  deluge.  But  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  claim  is  a  miitter  indiffereut  to  the  iMu«, 
because  national  pride  is  equally  strong  whether  founded  on 
fact  or  fiction ;  it  is  tuU  true  that  one  Epglisbman  can  beat  tbrea 
Frenchmen^  but  it  is  true  that  the  belief  in  so  flattering  a  propo-^ 
sition  has  often  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  triumph  of 
the  British  arms :  it  is  not  true  that  a  troop  of  Houris  are  ready 
to  escort  to  Paradise  every  follower  of  Moluunmed  that  dies  io 
die  service  of  the  faith ;  it  is  true  that  this  creed  has  not  been  the 
least  influential  of  the  causes  that  made  the  crescent  wave  ia  ao 
many  fields  of  victory.  The  efiect  of  this  *'  gilded  halo  hoveriag 
round  decay"  was  that  which  we  have  witnessed  in  another 
country  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation ;  it  mgen- 
dered  a  passive  obstipacy»  a  dogged  endurance,  infinitely  more 
dangerous  to  au  invader  than  courage  and  active  exertion*  Spaio 
and  Greece  amply  illustrate  the  workings  of  pride  in  a  degraded 
nation;  it  made  them  insensible  of  dishonour  and  reckless  of 
defeat ;  it  changed  the  sabre  to  diQ  dagger ;  it  moulded  the  soldier 
into  an  assassin ;  the  battle-field  was  the  least  of  the  victor's 
dangers,  and  the  only  mode  left  him  of  destroying  national 
existence  was  national  exterminatioUt  Twice  were  the  French 
taught  this  lesson;  once  when  their  counts  founded  a  Latin 
empire  in  Constantinople,  and  again  when  Napoleon  placed  a 
new  dynasty  in  Madrid. 

There  were  certain  prophecies  current  among  the  Byzantinea» 
which  the  Turks  seem  to  have  inherited  with  the  dominions* 
These  all  declared  that  a  fatal  day  should  arrive  when  ConaUe* 
tinople  should  fall  before  the  men  of  the  north,  and  a  Scythian 
prince  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  Constantines.  It  required  a  mar* 
vellously  small  share  of  iujspiration  to  predict  such  an  event,  when 
tribe  after  tribe  of  barbarians  passed  the  frontier  lines  of  the 
empire  and  ravaged  both  Thrace  and  Greece  at  their  pleasure ; 
but  it  is  curious  to  find  this  guess,  originally  founded  on  an 
estimate  of  probabilities,  assuming  the  form  of  an  inspired  pre^ 
diction,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  traditionary  creed  of  two 
nations.  We  allude  to  it,  however,  principally  as  a  probable 
conservative  cause ;  in  their  wars  with  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks, 
the  courage  of  the  Greeks  was  supported  by  the  belief  that  these 
were  not  the  people  whom  fate  had  destined  to  be  thmr  con- 
querors ;  on  the  other  band,  the^  Turks  to  this  hour  point  out  the 
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gate  through  whkh  the  victorious  Russians  shall  enter  Constant!* 
Dople. 

The  study  of  Byzantine  history  is  much  more  popular  on  the 
cootioiBnt  than  in  England,  simply  because  it  is  much  more 
intiowtely  connected  with  the  annals  of  continental  nations. 
GermaDy,  France,  Italy,  and,  more  than  all,  Russia,  find  in  the 
Greek  writers  illuitratioas  of  some  important  periods  of  their 
history ;  we  do  not,  therefore,  assent  to  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  deem  it  a  blot  on  the  literary  fame  of  our  country  that 
England  can  shew  no  such  work  as  the  collection  of  the  Byzan* 
line  historians  in  thirty-six  folio  volumes,  published  in  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  nor  any  attempt  to  form  such 
a  series  as  that  before  us.  The  sketch  of  the  eastern  empire, 
givea  by  our  eloquent  historian  Gibbon,  and  which  in  the  main 
merits  the  praise  of  accuracy,  is  fully  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  ordinary  historical  students ;  stili  there  is  much  of  interesting 
and  important  matter  that  he  has  left  untouched,  or  at  least  very 
partially  noticed,  that  will  amply  reward  the  labours  of  research. 
The  eastern  empire  is  the  link  between  the  history,  the  social 
condition  and  the  literature  of  ancient  and  modem  Europe. 
When  Godfrey  and  his  crusaders  stood  before  the  throne  of 
Aleiis,  the  representatives  of  feudalism  and  chivalry  were  con- 
trasted with  the  possessors  of  classic  civilization,  and  the  decaying 
relics  of  imperial  Rome  brought  into  contact  with  the  germs 
of  the  system  that  succeeded  to  its  power.  They  mutually  passed 
sentence  on  each  other,  and  proved  that  their  co-existenee  was 
impossible.  It  is  infinitely  amusing  to  compare  the  hbtorians  on 
both  sides,  and  see  their  reciprocation  of  contempt  and  misrepre- 
sealation,  each  abusing  in  no  measured  terms  the  customs  of  die 
other,  generally  without  understanding  them,  sometimes  even 
without  ascertaining  their  existence. 

The  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  Byzantine  empire  are 
topics  of  more  painful  interest ;  they  are  little  more  than  the 
aonals  of  controversbs  on  subjects  transcending  human  reason, 
in  which  the  violence  and  fury  of  the  controversies  are  in  direct 
proportion  with  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  controversialists. 
Flato  and  Aristotle,  who  have  every  reason  to  curse  all  tiieir 
followers  and  commentators,  have  respectively  to  answer  for 
aboot  nine  tenths  of  the  heresies  in  the  eastern  and  western 
cborches ;  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  mysticism  led 
them  to  adopt  the  dreamy  speculations  of  the  Alexandrian  Plato- 
Bists,  while  the  colder  Westerns  found  exercise  for  perverted 
iageaoity  in  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle.  Of  the  theological  rancour 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  we  find  some  very  strange 
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instances,  especially  in  the  history  of  Nicephorus;  but  that  the 
Latins  were  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of 
hating,  the  notes  extracted  from  the  French  editions  of  those 
histories  amply  testify.  A  list  of  the  topics  discussed  by  the 
several  polemics  would  compel  Heraclitus  himself  to  relax  his 
muscles  in  a  smile,  while  even  Deroocritus  would  shed  a  tear  to 
see  the  gospel  of  peace  perverted  into  an  arsenal  of  war,  and 
hatred  of  the  creature  ((educed  from  the  love  of  the  Creator.  We 
shall,  however,  touch  but  lightly  on  the  intellectual  degradation 
of  the  eastern  theologians,  for  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  in  the 
present  age  to  visit  the  follies  and  sins  of  the  ministry,  on  the  holy 
religion  of  which  they  are  the  teachers,  and  by  whose  precepts 
bigotry  and  violence  are  more  emphatically  condemned  than  by 
any  system  that  has  yet  been  devised  by  the  self-named  philoso- 
phers. We  regret  that  the  editors  did  not  consign  a  large  portion 
of  these  theologians  to  unhonoured  oblivion. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  managers  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians;  CEdipus  himself 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  confusion  that 
appears  in  the  order  of  publication.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
British  government  erected  the  Martello  towers  in  Ireland  for  the 
special  purpose  of  puzzling  posterity;  the  proceedings  of  the 
German  publishers  of  this  series  seem  to  be  dictated  by  the  same 
benevolent  design  towards  critics.  There  is  not  a  symptom  of 
any  thing  like  arrangement  or  classification  in  the  series ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  resolved  that  each  successive  volume  should  be  as 
remote  as  possible  both  in  period  and  subject  from  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  there  is,  therefore,  scarcely  an  opportunity  of  col- 
lecting from  the  published  volumes  any  connected  view  of  some 
one  interesting  period  of  history  or  useful  portion  of  Byzantine' 
literature.  By  an  exquisitely  absurd  management,  also,  the  least 
valuable  authors  are  those  which  have  obtained  precedence  of 
publication.  Procopius,  Anna  Comnena  and  Nicetas  have  been 
postponed  for  the  chronologies  of  Malalas  and  Syncellus,  and 
the  treatise  on  ceremonies  by  Constantine  the  Porpbyrogennete  ; 
as  if  it  had  been  determined  to  fill  the  public  with  previous  dis- 
gust, in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  future  excellence.  The 
notes  and  dissertations  of  the  Paris  edition  are  preserved  without 
alteration;  no  small  part  of  them  is  employed  in  explaining 
matters  that  are  now  familiar  to  schoolboys  of  the  lowest  form, 
and  there  is  an  equally  large  supply  of  topics  that  have  just  as 
much  to  do  with  the  explanation  of  lunar  geography  as  Byzan- 
tine history.  A  note  of  six  pages  to  prove  that  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  was  an  act  of  divine  vengeance  on  the  Greek 
church,  for  rejecting  the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  and  another 
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of  the  same  lengthy  on  the  Lutheran  heresy,  were  assuredly  not 
requisite  to  swell  a  series  whose  volumes  will  be  counted  by  the 
hundred.  When  it  shall  please  the  editors  to  bring  before  us  the 
more  valuable  historians,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  give  our 
readers  some  sketch  of  those  periods  in  Byzantine  history  that  are 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  general  history  of  Europe ; 
until  then  we  must  write 


Sic 


Ut  quimus  aiunt ;  quando  ut  voluiuus  non  licet/' 

The  volumes  before  us  do  not  treat  exclusively  of  Byzantine 
history;  a  large  portion  of  them  are  Chronographies,  or  attempts 
to  exhibit  the  history  of  the  world  in  synchronistic  annals;  the 
works  of  Agathias  and  the  tracts  on  the  Legations  belong  to  the 
old  Roman  rather  than  the  eastern  empire;  the  imperial  author 
Constantine,  the  Porphyrogennete,  treats  only  of  the  ceremonies 
used  in  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  the  writers  whose  works  best 
accord  with  die  general  title  of  the  series  are  Leo  Diaconus, 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  and  the  Emperor  Cantacuzenus. 

The  chronologists  demand  our  attention,   not  so   much   for 
their  intrinsic  merits,  as  for  the  value  of  the  materials  inserted  in 
their    compilations.      Fragments  of  Sanchoniathon,   Manetho, 
Berosus,  Hecatseus,  and  other  authors,  the  loss  of  whose  works 
leaves  ancient  history  like  tlie  maps  of  ancient  Africa — either  a 
total  blank  in  the  middle,  or  filled  up  by  vague  traditions  and 
fanciful  conjectures,  are  found  in  these  chronologies,  and  amply 
repay  the  toil  of  wading  through  the  trash  with  which  they  are 
encompassed.  There  are  few  literary  tasks  rec|uiring  such  vast  and 
varied  learning  as  the  synchronizing  of  the  different  eras  used  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity;  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  specimens 
that  some  of  the  Byzantines  and  of  the  Fathers  have  left  us,  it 
would  seem  that  the  execution  of  the  task  was  frequently  en- 
trusted to  the  most  incompetent.    Before  the  Christian  era,  many 
writers,  of  whom  Diodorus  Siculus  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  meritorious,  laboured  to  reconcile  the  chronology  of  the 
Asiatic  and  European  dynasties;  but  new  difficulties  arose  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  for  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
reconcile  both  chronologies  with  the  canon  of  time  which  the 
Fathers  imagined  they  had  discovered  in  the  Old  Testament. 
We  say  ''imagined,"  because  a  little  consideration  will  suffice  to 
show  that  no  system  of  chronology  can  be  based  on  the  history 
of  the  Bible,  nor  indeed  should  it  be  expected ;  that  holy  book 
is  an  account  of  the  manifestations  of  the  divine  will  to  a* 
cboseu   people,    and    beyond   that  its   revelations  do   not  ex- 
tend.    It  no   nriore  contains  a  perfect  ancient  history  or  chro- 
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>^ologJ>  tbaa  it  does  a  perfect  system  of  geology  of  aBtronomy, 
which,  by  the  way,  the  Uutchinsoniaiis,  in  the  last  century,  sought 
to  extract  from  its  pages*  Like  most  otlier  Eastern  nations, 
the  Israelites  reckoned  loosely  by  generations,  and  not  exactly 
by  years;  they  were  regardless  of  fixed  eras,  they  took  no 
notice  of  celestial  phenomena;  and  they  have,  therefore,  left  us 
no  sufficient  data  for  determining  whether  any  of  the  Buccesaive 
generations  may  have  been  omitted  by  careless  or  ignorant  tran- 
scribers. Another  diflSculty  arises  from  the  frequent  use  of  round 
numbers  by  the  sacred  writers;  they  constantly  use  the  word  forty 
in  the  same  loose  way  that  we  do  a  dozen  or  a  score^  and,  in  fact, 
the  Hebrew  Jfy^H  seems,  from  its  similarity  to  21,  to  have  sig- 
nified primarily  an  indefinite  multitude.  Finally,  the  numerical 
annotation  of  the  Hebrews  is  even  more  imperfect  than  that  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  the  liability  to  error,  from  the 
similarity  between  several  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  must  have  led  to 
frequent  mistakes,  even  among  the  most  exact  copyists.  Hence 
the  chronologies  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  text  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  that  of  the  Greek  version,  and  with  each  other;  nor 
are  we  able  to  discover  which  was  preferred  when  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  revised  and  collected  by  Ezra* 

The  first  Christian  writer  that  composed  a  synchronistio  canon 
of  the  Biblical  and  Gentile  chronologies  was  Julius  Africanus, 
who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century :  he  seems, 
judging  from  the  fragments  of  his  work  that  have  survived  the 
wreck  of  time,  to  have  brought  to  his  task  great  industry,  a  habit 
of  diligent  research,  and  no  ordinary  talent,  but  to  have  wanted 
critical  sagacity  in  estimating  the  value  of  doubtful  authorities, 
and  assigning  a  preference  to  the  best  supported  of  contradictory 
statements.  Hence  his  work  was  full  of  inconsistencies,  and  the 
dates  assigned  in  his  tables  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  authori- 
ties he  quoted.  Africanus  was  followed  by  Eusebius,  and  as 
plagiarism  seems  to  have  been  deemed  no  crime  by  the  Greek 
writers  of  chronology,  the  latter  appropriated  to  himself  the  en* 
tire  chronicle  of  his  predecessor,  transcribing  it  into  his  own 
work  without  amendment  or  alteration.  Of  the  Eusebian  chro- 
nicle, known  only  to  us  through  the  medium  of  imperfect  tratu*- 
lations,  little  need  be  said ;  it  scarcely  differed  in  style  or  sub- 
stance from  the  work  of  Syncellus,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly.  The  Greek  chronologists 
and  compilers  of  chronicles  perceived  diat  the  sacred  Scriptures 
were  not  designed  to  gratify  human  curiosity  with  respect  to  re^ 
mote  antiquity,  and  they  filled  up  the  bold  outline  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  archives  with  the  apocryphal  narratives  devised  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  and  their  Christian  imitators.  These  ro^ 
manceSf  if  indeed  they  deserve  even  that  name,  are  quoted  by 
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Sjncelius  almost  with  is  much  respect  as  the  works  of  the  in- 
spired writers.  The  life  of  Adam,  the  Little  Genesis,  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Enoch,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  afford  him  "  con- 
firmation strong  as  proof  of  holy  writ;"  it  would  be,  of  course, 
idle  in  the  present  day  to  denu>nstrate  their  utter  absurdity,  but 
from  the  influence  they  exercised  over  the  Fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  pass  by  their  fragments 
as  unworthy  of  attention^  The  Alexandrian  Jews  and  Chris^ 
tians  anticipated  the  folly  of  the  Hutchinsonians  in  attempting 
(0  obtain  a  system  of  physical  philosophy  from  the  Pentateuch ; 
and  Syncellus  furnishes  us  with  the  orthodox  cosmology  and 
geography  which  for  several  centuries  were  deemed  essential 
articles  of  faith.  In  refuting  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Chaldeans  to  a  remote  antiquity,  he  astounds  us  with 
the  assertion,  that  *^  previous  to  the  deluge  the  world  was  unin- 
habited,*' and  labours  to  prove  it  by  au  appeal  to  the  then  esta* 
blished  system  of  the  universe. 

''  The  sacred  Scripture  says, '  He  expelled  Adam,  and  placed  him  op- 
posite the  Paradise  of  delight ;'  but  Babylonia  and  all  our  earth  is  at 
k  great  distance  from  £den,  Which  lies  in  that  eastern  clime  where  we 
place  Paradise.  And  that  we  should  quote  an  inspired  evidence  for  this 
assertion,  let  us  summon  as  a  witness  the  divine  Ephraim,  that  tongue 
rdlmg  an  ocean  of  eloquence,  who  in  bis  dogmatic  orations  speaks 
thus  about  Paradise: — 'I>radise  is  higher  than  all  the  lofty  pleasant 
plaeei  of  the  earth,  the  waters  of  the  deluge  only  reached  to  its  fbunda- 
tioBs.  But  the  men  older  than  the  deluge  dwelt  between  the  ocean  and 
Paradise:  the  ofispring  of  Cain  indeed  inhabited  the  land  of  Nod, 
which  signifies  'tremulous;*  the  sons  of  Seth  dwelt  on  the  higher 
ground  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Adam,  that  they  should  not  mix 
with  the  offspring  of  the  fratricidal  Cain.  The  descendants  of  Cain 
were  of  a  low  stature,  on  account  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  their 
progenitor,  but  the  children  of  Seth  were  giants,  and  like  the  angels  of 
Ood  in  the  upper  regions.  But  the  daughters  of  Cain  going  to  them 
with  various  musical  instruments,  brought  them  down  from  the  upper 
ttgions  and  married  them,  and  contempt  of  the  law  increasing,  the 
deluge  aroae«  And  Ood  brought  Noah's  ark  to  Mount  Ararat,  and 
tbenceforwatd  men  dwelt  on  this  earth.  From  whence  it  is  evident 
that  the  earth  now  cultivated  was  then  deserted,  for,  by  the  mercy  of 
Ged,  men  dwelt  before  the  deluge  in  regions  near  Paradise,  between  Pa- 
radise and  the  ocean.  But  the  outward  darkness  of  which  Christ  speaks 
lies  beyond  Paradise.  For  Paradise  with  the  ocean  goes  all  round  the 
earth ;  £den  is  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  two  lights  of  the  sun  and 
moon  rise  wiihin  Paradise,  and  havhig  traversed  it  set  outside.*  " 

The  altnost  perfect  identity  between  this  and  the  geographical 
system  adopted  by  Horaer^  will  at  once  be  recognized  by  every 
ciMttcal  scholar,  and  may  probably  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  both  were  derived  from  oriental  sources.     The  history  of  the 
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Egregori,  or  angelic  watchers  before  Paradise^  who  fell  io  love 
with  the  daughters  of  men,  is  transcribed  by  Syncellus  from  the 
Prophecy  of  Enoch,  and  he  strenuously  labours  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  by  Scripture  testimony,  laying  particular 
stress  on  Saint  Peter's  allusion  to  the  punishment  of  the  fallen 
angels.  The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
more  valued  by  this  writer  than  by  any  other  of  the  chronologistn; 
the  books  of  Judith,  Esdras,  and  the  three  Maccabean  histories, 
he  receives  implicitly  as  inspired,  and  with  singular  inconsistency 
he  attributes  the  books  of  Maccabees  to  Josephus.  In  the 
Gospel  history  Syncellus  adopts  the  legends  of  Abgarus,  aod 
the  miraculous  portrait  sent  him  by  Christ;  he  alludes  with  appa- 
rent respect  also  to  the  anecdotes  contained  in  the  Protangehum. 
His  account  of  the  four  Gospels  is  worthy  of  being  noticed;  he 
says  that  several  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  kept  notes  or 
journals  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  that  after  a  careful  examination 
of  their  merits,  those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  were 
alone  adopted  by  the  church.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the 
belief  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  having  been  originally  written  io 
Hebrew,  and  St.  Mark's  in  Latin,  was  very  general  among  the 
Eastern  writers. 

Syncellus  confined  his  attention  principally  to  biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  chronology;  indeed  his  chief  contribution  to  profane 
history  is  his  collection  of  the  various  accounts  given  of  the  fouoda- 
tion  of  Rome;  accounts  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary 
narrative,  and  with  each  other,  as  to  prove  fully,  that  the  origin  of 
"  the  eternal  city"  was  to  the  ancients  a  matter  of  total  uncertainty* 
A  wider  range  is  taken  b^  bis  followers,  Malalas  and  the  com- 

filer  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle.  Malalas,  or  John  of  Antioch,  as 
e  is  sometimes  called,  aspired  to  the  honour  of  writing  an  uni- 
versal history;  with  eastern  antiquities  he  seems  to  have  been 
tolerably  familiar,  but  of  the  western  languages  and  literature  be 
exhibits  an  ignorance  absolutely  ludicrous.  He  informs  us  that 
Cicero  and  Sallust  were  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  poets 
— he  tells  us  that  Manlius  Capitolinus  was  appointed  dictator  by 
the  senate  for  having  compelled  the  Gauls  to  raise  the  siege  of 
the  capitol,  and  slain  Brennus  with  his  own  hand — he  favours  us 
with  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  murder  of  Pompey  by 
Julius  Caesar  in  Egypt — he  declares  that  Lucullus  was  sent  to 
wage  war  against  Tigranes  by  Augustus  Caesar — and  finally 
astounds  us  with  the  information,  that  Britain  was  a  city  built  by 
Claudius  Caesar  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean ! !  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin  language  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  his  know- 
ledge of  Roman  history ;  he  informs  us  that  consilia  signifies  *'  the 
day  of  largess ;"  having  favoured  us  with  the  novel  information 
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that  the  four  factions  of  the  circus  were  instituted  by  Romulus, 
he  tells  us  that'  the  green  faction  was  called  prasine,  which  in 
Latin  signifies  ''permanent;"  finally,  he  thus  explains  the  story 
of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  suckled  by  a  wolf: — **  Shep» 
herdesses  ^among  the  Romans  were  called  '  lupae/  because  they 
dwelt  ('  inter  lupos*)  amid  the  wolves."  From  these  speci- 
mens it  will  be  seen  that  the  republication  of  Malalas  reflects 
little  credit  on  the  discrimination  of  the  German  editors;  all  that 
18  valuable  in  the  volume  is  a  few  pages  of  the  contemporary 
history  of  Justinian,  which  would  have  formed  a  very  good  sup- 

Etement  to  the  history  of  Agathias;  the  rest  might  and  ou^ht  to 
ave  been  omitted,  more  especially  as  three-fourths  of  it  are 
futhfully  transcribed  into  the  Paschal  Chronicle. 

The  errors  made  by  Malalas,  even  in  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  Justinian,  are  so  great,  that  Hodius  is  inclined  to  transfer 
the  author  to  a  later  age ;  but  his  reasoning  does  not  appear  to  us 
conclusive,  especially  as  the  errors  are  of  that  nature  into  which 
authors  who  trust  to  common  report  usually  fall.  But  Justinian 
has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  historians,  both  ancient 
and  modem.  Gibbon's  life  of  that  prince  is  the  greatest  blot  in 
hia  mighty  work ;  relying  on  the  Secret  History  of  Procopius,  a 
libeller  self-convicted  of  falsehood,  the  English  historian  has  not 
hesitated  to  disgrace  his  pages  by  an  osteiatatious  display  of  all  the 
filthy  abnders  that  a  disappointed  statesman  had  raked  together. 
The  piety  of  the  emperor  was  a  crime  for  which  his  formation  of 
the  civil  code  could  not  atone;  the  monstrous  indecencies  charged 
against  his  empress  are  received  as  indisputable  facts,  on  no  better 
anihority  than  that  of  a  witness  who,  by  his  own  testimony,  had  for 
ever  forfeited  the  character  of  an  honest  man.  As  the  works  of 
Procopius  have  not  yet  been  published  in  this  series,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  coram  non  judice;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
allnde  to  Justinian's  reign,  without  condemning  an  author  who, 
in  his  public  history  of  that  prince,  was  the  most  fulsome  of 
flatterers,  and  in  his  secret  anecdotes  the  most  licentious  of  libel- 
lers. The  history  of  Agathias  is  professedly  a  continuation  of 
that  of  Procopius,  and  it  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the  absurdly  dis- 
oiganized  system  adopted  by  the  publishers  of  this  series,  that 
the  continuator's  work  has  been  published  more  than  three  years, 
while  the  primary  history  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  In- 
ferior to  Procopius  in  talent  and  information,  Agathias  is  in- 
finitely his  superior  in  straight>forward  honesty.  Unluckily  for  his 
historic  fame,  be  was  both  a  poet  and  rhetorician,  or  at  least  a 
maker  of  verses  and  a  manufacturer  of  speeches.  Of  his  qualifi- 
cations in  both  respects  he  entertained  no  humble  opinion,  and 
anxiously  laboured  to  exhibit  them  in  his  history.     "  The  curse 
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of  a  love  of  fine  writing  is  upon  him ;"  an  OMianic  admixttire  of 
poetic  phraseology,  with  the  most  thread-bare  pro8^»  bombastic 
nothings,  archaisms  containing  a  jumble  of  all  the  dialects*  pom^ 
pous  announcements  of  trivial  and  common-place  sentiments, 
make  the  respectable  author  so  frequently  ridiculous,  that  we  al- 
most forget  the  merits  concealed  under  the  meretridpus  iMsk 
that  he  so  fatally  assumed*  Yet  is  this  history  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  series;  indeed  the  greatest  blockhead  that  ever 
scrawled  paper  could  not  have  written  the  annals  of  Justinian's 
reign  without  being  interesting.  There  were  the  heroic  deeds  of 
Beliaarius  and  Narses,  recalling  for  a  brief  space  the  hoiira  of 
Roman  glory ;  there  was  the  Pagan  religion,  aqd  there  was  the 
Pagan  philosophy,  beautiful  in  their  falsehood,  struggling  in  the 
last  throes  of  mortal  agony;  Christianity,  long  victorious^  was 
about  to  become  permanently  triumphant;  the  empires  of  By- 
zantium and  Persia  were  **  towering  for  the  last  time  ia  their 
pride  of  place ;"  the  twilight  of  civilization  and  literature,  fondly 
lingering  after  a  long  and  glorious  day,  was  fast  going  down  the 
sky,  and  leaving  the  way  for  gloom  interrupted  only  by  meteoric 
flashes, ''  like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between."  The  impartiality 
of  Agathias  atones  for  many  of  his  errors;  so  little  does  he  favour 
either  sect  or  party,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  his 
writings  whether  he  was  a  Heathen  or  a  Christian.  The  monkish 
commentators,  with  characteristic  simplicity,  infer  from  this  thai  be 
was  a  Pagan,  because,  say  they, ''  no  Christian  would  have  writtea 
so  tenderly  respecting  Pagan  opinions  and  superstitions ;"  but  as 
we  believe  in  the  possible  exittence  of  Christianity  without  bigotry, 
and  of  religion  unsullied  by  intolerance,  we  do  not  acknowledge 
die  cogency  of  their  inference.  Not  only  was  Agathias  well  ac« 
quainted  with  the  policy  and  condition  of  the  Byzantine  court, 
but  he  had  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  its  eastern 
contemporaries.  His  account  of  the  celebrated  Chosroes  (m* 
Nushirvan,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Asiatic!,)  displays  more  aouteness 
in  the  developement  of  character,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  eastern  usages,  and  a  greater  readiness  to  do  justice  to  an 
illustrious  enemy,  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  historian's 
age  or  nation.  Chosroes  was  one  of  those  fortunate  individuals 
who  have  obtained  immortal  fame  rather  by  their  comparative 
than  substantial  merits.  A  despot  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word, 
he  secured  his  power  by  the  murder  of  his  brethren^  and  rewarded 
the  general  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown  with  a  cruel  death  for  I 
performing  an  act  of  humanity:  but  in  the  eyes  pf  the  alaviih 
Orientals,  the  firmness,  stability  and  impartiality  of  his  govern- 
ment  more  than  atoned  for  its  rigour ;  and  his  military  prowess 
inspired  respect  among  the  Greeks,  who  had  witnessed  too  many 
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iastances  of  imperal  inuiuity  lo  be  shocked  by  these  exampWi  of 
ro^l  crttelty«  A  smslteriog  of  knowledge  wns  iMgnified  hy  tim 
^Qoraoce  and  flattery  of  the  Persian  courtiers  iolo  the  eofisnm^ 
mttion  q£  terreatrial  wisdom,  for  ''  blesaed  are  the  one«eyed  itt  Ihi 
eity  of  the  blind ;"  and  not  only  the  barbarians,  but  the  Greeks 
thmaelves»  adopted  the  belief  that  a  half«educated  prince  WM 
the  nary  incarnation  of  intelligence.  Thi«  mistake  led  to  one  of 
the  most  whimsical  events  recorded  in  history.  Seven  Athenian 
philosophers,  wearied  by  Christian  persecution,  and  pamed  at 
witnesstng  the  downfall  of  their  dynasty,  resolved  to  visit  Persia, 
whcffe  they  expected  to  see  the  golden  dreams  of  Plato  amply 
lealiied.  Agathias  givea  us  an  amusing  account  of  their  adven^ 
turet. 

^  These  seven>  the  topmost  bloom,  to  speak  poetieally,  of  modem 
pbOosophers,  displeased  with  the  belief  of  a  Soperior  lotelUgenoe  Ibat 
prefslled  anKmg  the  Romans,  deemed  that  the  polity  of  the  PeniaBs 
wu  modi  snperior^  persuaded  by  the  narrativesi  so  extensively  cmuf 
kilsd,  bow  the  government  was  the  most  just«  and  what  Plato  deacribes, 
a  perfect  union  of  empire  and  philosophy.  The  obedience  of  sutyects 
also  was  wise  and  decorous;  neither  thieves  nor  robbers  existed^  nor 
was  any  species  of  fraud  perpetrated;  if  a  person  should  leave  the  most 
precious  sScthh  in  a  desert  place,  there  It  would  remain^  though  un- 
guarded, until  the  owner's  return.*' 

To  this  moral  Eldorado  the  seven  philosophers  hastened  with 
lofty  hopes  and  high-wrought  anticipations;  but  they  were 
doomed  to  meet  with  disappointment. 

**  First  they  found  that  those  who  were  in  authority  were  proud  and 
ostentatious  ti^ond  measure,  and  these  they  immoderately  detested; 
then  they  beheld  many  house-breakers,  robbers,  and  thieves,  of  whom 
iome  were  taken,  and  others  escaped.  They  saw  every  species  of  in- 
josdee  flourish^  for  the  rulers  oppressed  their  inferiors,  and  behaved 
with  great  cradty  and  inhumanity.  And  what  was  still  more  opposed 
to  rient  reason,  though  each  could  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  [Meased^ 
sod  &e  prMlege  was  freely  used,  yet  adulterers  were  by  no  means  nn* 
eommon.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  philosophers  were  grieved,  and 
bitterly  repented  of  their  migration.** 

Thus  disappointed,  the  illustrious  seven  retarned  to  Greece; 
but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Choaroes,  pleased  with  the  confi* 
dence  they  had  shown  him^  stipulated  with  Justinian  for  their 
foture  security. 

The  collection  of  the  tracts  on  Legations  is  connected  with  this 
period  of  Roman  history;  we  say  Roman,  for  until  the  establiah* 
ment  of  Charlemagne's  empire  in  the  West,  we  consider  the 
Eastern  empire  as  Roman  rather  than  Byzantine.  The  volume 
contains  many  curious  particulars  of  the  negociations  between  the 
emperors  and  the  various  tribes  of  barbarians  with  whom  a  short-* 
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sighted  policy  induced  them  to  form  alliances;  alliances  produc- 
tive of  temporary  benefits  and  permanent  injuries.  Here,  for  the 
first  time^  we  find  mention  made  of  the  Turks,  a  tribe  of  Tartars 
distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  their  manners  and  the  ferocity 
of  their  courage,  just  beginning  to  press  on  the  other  swarms  that 
bad  previously  quitted  the  Scythian  hive.  Little  did  the  Eastern 
emperor,  who  first  received  the  deputies  of  this  tribe,  and  encou* 
raged  them  to  wage  war  against  the  Persians,  deem  that  the  re* 
presentatives  of  \he  future  possessors  of  Constantinople  stood 
before  him«  The  specimens  of  ancient  diplomacy  contained  in 
this  volume  will  well  repay  the  student's  toil;  unfortunately  they 
are  preserved  in  too  imperfect  a  form  to  interest  the  general 
reader,  without  longer  explanations  than  our  limits  will  aIlow» 

The  two  volumes  of  Constantine  the  Porphyrogennete,  con- 
tain a  long  and  minute,  but  not  a  very  interesting,  account  of  the 
ceremonies  used  in  the  Byzantine  court ;  such  a  history  of  childish 
form  and  unmeaning  ritual  it  has  never  before  been  our  fate  to 
see,  and  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  the  volumes  came 
to  be  introduced  in  this  series.     The  imperial  author,  bom  to 
empire,  as  the  epithet  Porphyrogennete  imports,*  is,  both  as  a 
sovereign  and  an  author,  a  specimen  of  hopeless,  helpless  imbe- 
cility.    His  uncle,  his  mother,  a  usurping  general^  that  general's 
sons,  and  the  empress  Helena,  successively  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state,  while  Constantine  was  writing  bad  books  on  the 
theory  of  government,  and  leaving  to  the  several  administrations 
worse  practice.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  editors  in  their  estimate 
of  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  this  ponderous  farrago  ;  it 
may  be,  indeed  it  probably  is  true,  that  many  usages  of  the 
Augustan  court  were  preserved  in  Constantinople,  but  they  were 
so  mixed  and  adulterated  with  others  of  meaner  growth,  that  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  disentangle  them  from  the  mass, 
and  even  if  it  were,  the  result  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble..  It 
is  also  true  that  in  these  volumes  we  find  a  description  of  the 
splendid  ceremonials  and  imposing  forms  of  the  Eastern  church,  ia 
its  high  and  palmy  state,  and  that  many  of  the  observances  here 
described  are  still  preserved  in  the  Russian  church;  but  it  needs 
not  much  toil  to  acquire  the  knowledge  that  tlie  purity  of  Chris- 
tianity, has  been .  sullied  and  obscur^   by  ostentatious  folly  ia 
every  age,  and  that  mummery  will  beget  mummery  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.    There  is  one  topic  which  the  imperial  writer  might 
have  made  interesting,  the  description  of  the  factions  of  the 
circus,  which,  by  a  strange  concatenation  of  events,  became  a  kind 

*  Literally  "  bom  in  the  parple  or  porphyry  chamber/'  an  opartmeDt  in  the  By- 
cantine  palace  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  piegnaiil  empresses. 
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■of  order  in  the  state;  on  this  head,  however,  though  we  have 
many  words,  we  have  but  few  facts ;  the  Porphyrogennete  is  as 
dull,  dry,  and  unsatisfactory  as  he  well  can  be,  and  his  faithful 
commentators,  '*  regis  ad  exemplar,''  contrive  to  leave  the  sub- 
ject just  as  obscure  as  they  found  it. 

As  we  proceed,  the  series  begins  to  improve,  the  volume  con- 
taining the  works  of  Leo  Diaconus  being  both  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  complete  in  the  collection.  The  period  of  which  it 
treats  is  that  in  which  the  Byzantines,  under  the  guidance  of 
Nicephorus  Phocas  and  John  Tzimisces  obtained  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  former  glory,  when  laurel  wreaths  once  again  covered 
the  arches  that  had  been  bare  for  centuries,  and  the  notes  of 
triumph  awoke  echoes  that  had  long  ceased  to  respond  to  such 
sounds.  Subjoined  to  the  volume  are,  the  Tract  on  military  skir- 
mishing, drawn  up  under  the  direction,  and  probably  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  Nicephorus ;  the  Acroasis  of  some  court  poet  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Crete,  which  does  not  rise  beyond  the  ordinary  level  of  a 
laureate's  verses ;  an  account  of  an  Embassy  sent  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  emperor,  and  the  Arabic  accounts  of  the  Asiatic 
campaigns  of  Nicephorus.  Leo*s  style  is  florid  and  inflated, 
l>ut  his  matter  compensates  for  the  faults  of  his  manner;  he  dis- 
plays an  undeviating  honesty  of  purpose  and  a  manly  candour, 
which  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  from  the  contemporary 
of  a  despot.  A  comparison  of  his  narrative  of  the  Syrian  war 
with  the  accounts  given  by  the  Arabic  historians,  proves  thdt 
he  did  "  nothing  extenuate  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,"  but 
executed  his  task  with  strict  and  stem  fidelity.  But  the  account 
that  Luitprand,  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor  Otho,  gives  of  the 
Byzantine  courts  and  his  reception  by  Nicephorus,  is  the  gem  of 
the  volume.  Luitprand  was  sent  to  demand  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  Byzantine  princesses  for  his  master,  but  Nicephorus  impri- 
soned the  unfortunate  ambassador,  overwhelmed  him  with  the 
grossest  insults  when  he  dared  to  complain,  half  poisoned  him 
with  the  abominations  of  Constantinopolitan  cookery,  and  shocked 
his  religious  prejudices  by  sundry  observances,  which  one  church 
regarded  as  mortal  sins,  and  the  other  as  absolutely  essential  to 
salvation.  Luitprand  took  a  characteristic  revenge ;  he  scrawled 
some  barbarous  hexameters,  vituperating  Byzantium  and  all  that 
it  contained  more  bitterly  than  poetically;  he  wrote  to  his  master 
a  lengthy  epistle  descriptive  of  his  sufferings  among  <'  the  beasts 
io  semi-human  shape,"  to  whom  he  had  been  sent,  and  quitted 
Constantinople  with  a  fierce  malediction  on  a  capital  so  inhospit- 
able and  heretical.  It  is  curious  to  compare  )iis  description  of  Ni- 
cephorus with  that  of  Leo ;  the  outlines  of  both  portraits  are  the 
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^f  but  the  general  effect  of  the  pictures  n  as  different  w  p6»- 
sible. 

^  He  WW,**  say*  the  Byicanttne,  **  of  a  complexkm  mere  dark*  than  finr  5 
kil  iiair  was  long  and  black ;  his  eyes  black  and  tbotigbtM>  sluiced  b)r 
heavy  brows  5  bis  nose  neither  large  nor  smdl,  alitde  booked  at  the  ex- 
tresutys  his  beard  was  trim  and  r^ular,  bat  a  liew  grey  hairs  were  on 
his  cheeks  1  his  form  was  round  and  firm,  his  breast  and  shoulders  were 
broad  1  in  strength  he  seemed  another  Hercnles.  In  prudence,  in  aio- 
jleration,  and  in  singular  readiness  of  wit  to  take  immediate  advanti^;;e  of 
every  opportunity,  he  excelled  all  his  equals." 

Luitprend  gives  a  less  favourable  detcriptioa* 

"  I  found  bins**  says  tbe  enraged  prelate,  <' «  aaaii  fefhf^  \xam^ 
sirausy  pigay*^ced^  fait-beaded,  iiiole*'eyed>  with  a  shoit>  broad,  oearse 
and  greyish  beard,  covered  like  Jopas  with  long  thick  hair  j  an  :i£thio* 
plan  in  colour,  one  whom  you  would  not  like  to  meet  at  midoigbt  $ 
pot-bellied,  with  thighs  disproportionately  long,  legs  very  short,  and 
splay-footed ;  clad  in  woollen  dress  of  a  dirty  white  colour  that  stunk 
from  Itge  and  filth,  wearing  Sicyooian  shoes,  insolent  in  speech,  a  fox  in 
cunning,  a  tJlysses  in  perjury  and  lying." 

A  still  more  ludicrous  portraiture  is  given  when  Lui^aad 
|>roceeds  to  ^ive  his  master  a  flattering  interpretation  of  a  popular 
propbecy  which  it  appears  was  current  both  in  eastern  and  western 
Europe.  This  Delphic  prediction  was,  ''  tbe  lion  and  the  cub 
shall  destroy  the  wild  ass; '  which  the  Greeks  understood  to  signify 
ihat  tbe  eastern  aud  western  emperors  should  destroy  tbe  Sara- 
cens. Luitprand  indignantly  rejects  this  explanation^  proves 
indisputably  that  Nicephorus  was  not  a  lioi^  but  rather  a  wild  asa, 
and  that  tbe  lion  and  cub  were  beyond  doubt  Otho  and  bis  8on»  to 
wbom  be  promises  a  speedy  victory  over  the  ass  Nicephorus,  as 
«oon  as  they  should  turn  their  arms  against  the  east.  The  good 
bishop's  valediction  to  Constantinople  must  not  be  omitted. 

^  On  tbe  second  of  October,  at  Sen  o'clock,  having  depsorted  from 
that  city,  once  most  opulent  and  flourishing,  but  now  starved,  peijvred, 
deeeitfiid,  lying>  fraudulent^  nqiacious,  covetous,  avaricious  and  vain«> 
elorious,  after  forty-nine  days  of  ass-riding,  walking>  horse-driyii^, 
huqgering,  thirsting,  sighing,  groaning,  weeping  and  scolding,  i  came  to 
Naupactus.'' 

The  western  bisbop  seems  to  have  been  very  unfavourably  dis- 
posed to  bis  episcopal  brethren  of  the  eastern  church.     He  says^ 

^'  }n  all  <jreece  I  did  not  find  one  hospitable  bisbop.  They  are  rich, 
hdt  lAiciy  »re  ako  poor  3  Hch  tn  gold  pieces,  but  poor  hi  theh*  utensib. 
Vhey  sH  down  by  themselves  to  a  naked  table,  servhig  tip  for  their  food 
ship-biscuit,  sipping,  not  drinking,  from  a  moderate  glass.  They  are 
biiyesB«ttd  sellers,  porters  and  door-keepers,  butlers  and  grooms,  cs^ns 
and  caupons,  (inn-keepers,)  &c." 
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H«  ft^ceaiB  to  tccosnt  for  this  by  mentioniag  severtl  exM> 
tioDs  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  emperors. 

Tb€  history  of  Nicepfaorus  Oregoras  in  two  voUiiHes»  and  that 
of  the  eaiperor  Cantacuieons  to  three  voiuoies,  cootain  all  tht 
paUksslan  of  the  extraordinary  diiciHsiocis  which  agitated  tha 
€3v9ek  €hmrA  isffeer  the  dissolutioo  of  the  Latia  empire  at  Cob«- 
«twitioopie^  respecting  the  light  oa  Mount  Tabor.    The  fbnr- 
'  I  cantory  was  not  altogether  unproductive  of  learned  men; 
patiionage  of  the  eUer  Andronicus  filled  the  Byzandne  court 
orators  and  pUloaophers,  not  worthy,  indeed,  of  the  olden 
times  of  Xj^recian  fame,  bnt  certainly  superior  to  any  that  had  ap* 
p^ared  since  the  reign  of  Justinian.     Nicephorus  Gregoras  at  an 
anrly  tige  waa  enrolled  in  the  number  of  the  learned  frequenters 
lOf  the  conrt,  and  toon  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  proposi  w 
that  reformation  of  the  calendar  which  Pope  Gregory  Xllf. 
eubeequei^y  adopted.     Tlie  deposition  of  his  patron,  the  elder 
Andronicus,  involved  Gregoras  in  some  difficulties,  which  were 
Ifreatly  aggravated  by  his  share  in  the  Taborian  controversy.     It 
appears  that  some  dreaming  monks  had  affirmed  that  they  could 
see  divine  light  with  their  bodily  eyes;  some  equally  wise  people 
ilenennced  the  assertion  as  blasphemous;  Palamas,  on  the  part 
,of  tbeaionks,  asserted  it  to  be  scriptural;  and  quoted  the  light 
aeea   during  the  transfiguration  on  Mount  Tabor  as  at  once 
cteraal,  uncreate,  and  visiUe.     Gregoras  took  the  side  oppoae4 
to  the  moiAs;  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  eastern  church 
was  diligently  engaged  in  a  very  furious  discussion,  that  did  not 
always  confine  itself  to  words  on  this  whimsical  topic.     The 
names  of  heretic,  blasphemer,  traitor,  and  every  other  epithet  which 
the  abundant  resources  of  theological   invective  could   supply, 
were  liberally  bestowed  on  both  sides;  synods  and  councils  were 
assembled,  with  no  other  effect  than  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  Con- 
test.   Tlie  accession  of  Caatacuaenus,  who  had  been  the  pupil  of 
Gtegorms,  inspired  the  Anti-Taborians  with  hopes  of  victory,  but 
they  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed;  Cantacmsenus  had  got 
hoM  'Of  aome  metaphysical  crotchet  respecting  what  the  school- 
aieo  were  pleased  to  term  *'  the  immateriality  of  visibility,"  and 
▼indicated  the  uncreate  light  of  Mount  Tabor  as  vigorously  as 
Palamas«    Gregoras  declared  that  the  death  of  the  Emperor's  son 
was  a  punishment  from  heaven  on  the  imperial  heresy;  a  piece 
of  profaneness  paralleled  by  the  coounentator,  whose  notes  the 
editors  have  thought  fit  to  re-publish,  who  very  gravely  ascribes 
the  downfal  of  the  eastern  empire  to  the  rejection  of  papal  supre- 
macy.   The  eoatroversy  lasted  through  the  entire  life  of  Gregoraa, 
.aad  the  auKOor  of  his  ad^^ersaries  survived  his  death;  they  rinsed 
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his  body  the  rites  of  burial,  and  ordered  it  to  be  exposed  to  the 
dogs  and  birds. 

Cantacuzenus  is  at  once  the  critic  and  continuator  of  Gre* 
goras;  he  composed  his  history,  after  his  abdication  of  the  empire, 
as  a  vindication  of  his  life  and  actions.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  a 
laboured  "  apology  for  the  life  of  an  ambitious  statesman  than  tt 
bistor}%  but  it  contains  many  eloquent  passages  and  graphic  de* 
scriptions  worthy  of  the  writers  of  a  better  age.''  His  account  of 
the  spasmodic  cholera  which  devastated  Europe  in  the  fourteeoth 
century,  would,  with  but  little  change,  serve  for  a  description  of 
the  disease  which  still  holds  its  course  through  England. 

**  This  plague/*  he  says,  *'  originating  among  the  Hyperborean  Scy- 
thians, spread  over  all  the  maritime  coasts  of  the  habitable  world,  and 
destroyed  a  vast  multitude  of  people.  For  it  not  only  passed  through 
Pontus,  Thrace,  M acedou,  Greece  Proper,  and  Italy,  hut  also  all  the 
islands,  Egypt,  Libya,  Judaea,  and  Syria,  and  wandered  over  almost  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  globe.  But  so  incurable  was  the  disease,  that  neither 
any  system  of  dietetics,  nor  any  strength  of  body,  could  resist  it;  for  it 
prostrated  all  bodies  alike,  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong;  and  those 
who  were  attended  with  the  utmost  care  died,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
wholly  neglected.  That  year,  indeed,  was  remarkably  free  from  other 
diseases,  but  if  any  person  had  been  previously  indisposed,  his  sicknesa 
assumed  the  types  and  character  of  this  disease.  The  entire  art  of  me- 
dicine was  found  unavailing.  Nor  did  it  similarly  attack  all;  for  some 
holding  out  but  for  a  very  brief  space,  died  the  very  same  day,  some  the 
very  same  hour.  But  those  who  held  out  for  two  or  three  days  were 
first  attacked  by  acute  fever ;  the  disease  then  ascending  to  the  bead, 
they  became  dumb  and  insensible  to  all  occurrences,  and  so  dropped  off 
as  into  a  profound  slumber.  But  if  any  by  chance  came  to  themselves, 
they  made  attempts  to  speak,  but  the  occipital  nerves  being  paralyzed, 
the  tongue  refused  to  perform  its  office,  and  so,  muttering  inarticulately, 
they  quickly  expired.  In  some  the  disease  attacked,  not  the  head, 
but  the  lungs ;  soon  their  inward  parts  became  inflamed,  their  breasts 
were  racked  with  violent  pains,  and  they  vomited  matter  tainted  with 
gore,  and  having  a  very  fetid  smell.  The  jaws  and  tongue  were  parched 
with  heat,  and  became  black  and  gory;  it  made  no  difference  whether  they 
drank  much  or  little.  They  could  take  no  sleep,  but  were  tortured  by 
continual  pain.  Abscesses  and  ulcers  of  various  sizes  seized  on  the  arms 
and  arm-pits  of  some;  others  had  them  in  the  cheeks  and  various  parts 
of  the  body,  but  with  these  the  ulcers  were  smaller,  like  black  pimples. 
In  some,  black  spots,  like  brands,  appeared  over  the  whole  body,  varying 
in  size  and  intensity.  But  all  of  these  died  alike.  Some  had  all  these 
symptoms  together,  some  only  a  few,  but  with  most  the  appearance  of 
any  one  of  these  signs  was  deadly.  The  few  who  escaped  were  never  again 
mortally  seized  with  the  disease,  so  that  when  attacked  a  second  time 
they  retained  their  confidence.  Great  abscesses  were  sometimes  formed 
in  the  arms  and  thighs,  which  being  opened  discharged  a  very  fbuf  pus, 
and  thus  the  virulence  of  the  disease  was  carried  off.     Several,  though 
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itUckcd  by  all  these  symptomft  escaped^  contrary  to  general  espectatioD. 
Noeertaio  remedy  could  be  possibly  discovered;  for  what  was  salutary 
Co  one  patient  was  fatal  to  another.  He  that  cured  another  generally 
took  the  disease^  and  funerals  were  multiplied,  so  that  many  houses  were 
left  completely  desolate,  even  domestic  animals  dying  with  their  masters. 
But  nothing  was  more  wretched  than  the  general  despair.  For  when  a 
person  was  taken  sick,  he  at  once  resigned  all  hope,  and  not  a  little 
strengthening  the  violence  of  the  disease  by  his  utter  dejection  speedily 
cipired*  The  species  of  this  malady  cannot  therefore  be  described; 
whence  we  may  clearly  understand  that  it  was  not  any  plague  natural  or 
common  to  mankind,  but  a  fearful  chastisement  inflicted  by  Ftovldence; 
and  many,  converted  by  its  means,  amended  their  lives  and  determined 
to  forsake  their  sins ;  not  only  those  who  were  mortally  attacked,  but 
e?en  those  who  recovered  from  the  pestilence.  Laying  aside  their  vices, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  virtue,  and  many,  even  before 
they  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  bestowed  all  their  goods  to  feed  the 
DOor.  But  if  any  found  themselves  affected,  there  was  none  so  flinty- 
oearted  or  obdurate  that  did  not  repent  him  truly  of  his  former  sins,  and 
by  sincere  contrition  afford  the  Deity  an  occasion  of  showing  mercy  at 
his  gracions  tribunal.  Of  this  pestilence  vast  numbers  perished  at  By- 
zantium, and  among  others  Andronicus  the  son  of  the  emperor.'' 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  series  without  expressing 
our  regret  that  the  editorial  cares  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  to  the  republication  of  the  Parisian  volumes  with  a  more 
correct  text;  we  would  gladly  have  hailed  a  good  critical  appa« 
ratus  of  notes  and  glossaries,  the  condensation  of  the  prefaces 
and  commentaries  of  the  Parisian  editors,  and  in  many  instances 
rejection  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  must  call  "twad- 
dle." Even  of  the  originals  a  great  part  might  have  been  safely 
omitted,  for  we  cannot  discover  any  reason  for  our  being  con- 
demned to  read  the  same  absurdity,  in  the  same  words  and  sylla- 
bles, both  in  Malalas  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle. 


AiT.  V. — Poems  by  William  Cullen   Bryant,  an  Jmerican-^ 
eift/eef  fry  Washington  Irving.     London.     1832.    8vo. 

Wk  have  reason  to  hail  with  satisfaction  such  creditable  produc- 
tions of  American  authorship  as  the  volume  before  us.  England 
has  been  not  only  the  parent  but  the  preceptress  of  America. 
Our  language  is  the  sole  repository  of  her  literature.  We  fur- 
nished the  models  which  her  writers  have  most  evidently  fol- 
lowed. Id  reading  their  works  we  are  irresistibly  led  to 
associate  them  with  those  of  England ;  and  we  yield  easily  to 
the  temptation  of  adding  their  literary  laurels  to  swell  that  vast 
Aggregate  of  glory  which  illaminatea  the.  annals  of  the  English 
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tamgttage.  Yet  though  the  AmerictB  writer  is  hi  niftiiy  legpett^ 
identified  with  ourselves,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  mach  that 
renders  him  distinct.  Though  availing  himself  of  the  same  vehi- 
cle of  thoughts  and  acknowledging  the  same  models,  he  haa  kis 
own  peculiar  sources  of  inspiration^  has  viewed  scenes  which 
we  have  sever  viewed,  and  has  associations  and  feelings  which  are 
m»t  as  ours.  With  respect  especially  to  the  author  beCure  im,  wa 
agree  m  opinion  with  the  di6titt|;ttiobed  editor,  that  hia  desuiptiwa 
writingi  **  ere  essentially  Anencan.  They  transport  ua  iato  the 
depdn  of  the  solenm  primevai  ibreot,  to  the  shores  of  the  hMMiy 
lake,  the  banks  of  the  wild  naneiess  stream,  or  the  brow  of  the 
rocky  npland  rising  like  a  promontory  from  amidst  a  wide  ocean 
of  foliage;  while  they  shed  around  us  the  glories  of  aclimatet 
fierce  in  its  extremes,  but  splendid  in  ail  its  vicissitudes.** 
Though  a  contributor  to  '*  the  common  treasury  of  the  lan- 
guage,'' Mr«  Bryant  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  foreigner;  and  in 
that  capacity  his  productions  fiairty  bring  him  under  the  aotioe 
of  this  Joumal — «  «o^  naore  willingly  recorded,  becaiwe  o«r 
remarks  wiU  he  rather  those  of  eulogy  than  of  censure. 

The  small  collection  of  poems  now  first  ofiered  to  the  British 
public,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  has  been 
slowly  formed.  Some  of  them  have  been  subjected  to  a  proba- 
tionary delay  exceeding  even  that  long  term  which  is  prescribed 
by  Horace — a  commendable  contrast  to  the  usual  precipitance  of 
these  days  of  impatient  authorship.  The  first  and  longest  poem 
in  the  collection — "  The  Ages,^  and  about  half  a  dozen  others, 
were  printed  in  America  in  1821.     Many  of  the  rest  have  subse- 

Juently  appeared  in  various  periodicals  in  that  country,  and  were 
rst  published  all  together  at  New  York  in  the  present  year.  The 
result  of  this  modest  reserve  has  been  shown,  rather  in  the  quiet 
propriety  and  freedom  from  extravagance  which  characterise  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Bryant,  than  in  that  refinement  of  execution  which 
careful  writing  is  expected  to  produce.  We  do  not  find  the  rich 
mosaic  work  of  Gray-^he  faultless  delicacy  of  GoMsmith — ^the 
polished  brilliancy  of  Moore — and  that  unexceptionable  ek^^ance 
of  thought  and  expression  which  appear  in  the  '*  Pleasures  of 
Memory/'  and  in  many  of  the  writings  of  CampbelK  The  mre 
finish  which  the  works  of  these  writers  exhihtt^  is  not  '«ery  appa<^ 
pent  in  Mr.  Bryant's*  We  do  not  feel,  as  in  the  foregoing  in* 
stances,  that  the  most  careful  elaboration  could  hardly  have  made 
ihem  better;  and  yet  there  are,  perhapsi  few  poeaM  in  which  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  discover  distinct  blemishes  Uum  in 
those  of  the  American  poet.  Mr.  Bryant  is  not  m  writer  of 
mm-ked  originalky,  but  neither  is  he  a  copyist.  It  is  irae  we  mt 
'oftea  feaanded  iy  htm  of  oAer  wrilero    of  Thomson,  of  Youmi 
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of  Ak^moAt,  of  G>wper»  not  unfreqaeady  ^  Worcktworlk,  iod 
MQMtines  of  GMipbett  and  of  Rogen.  We  ane  reminded  of 
dwoi  by  diaooveriDg  passages  which  wa  feel  they  night  have 
wiitlcfH  and  whioh  partake  of  the  spnit  which  breathes  ia  their 
works;  b«t  we  perceive  no  traces  of  direct  ioiitatioii,  no  resen** 
Uaact  which  does  not  seen  to  arise  raCher  from  die  congeniality 
of  oar  aatbor's  miad  iban  from  his  study  of  their  productioas* 
He  cannot  be  traly  caUed  the  A>Hower  of  any  one  of  dien. 
Like  nacb  of  theaa^be  hasy  thoog^  launarked by  strong  pecaliari^ 
ties, a HWiBDCf of hfa own» and jb^ Ukt theas, original  Thismaynot 
be  vary  etidsat  on  dm  first  hasty  glance  at  his  wridngB^  fcr  his  is 
an  aayratendin^»  aatonspiouons  originality,  not  diat  which  insaks 
froas  oagcr  tftraniag  after  novelty  H  effect,  bat  such  ss  will  be 
nalandiy  nnfoUed  in  the  works  of  him  who,  drawiag  latde  from 
books,  records  the  impressions  of  his  own  mind,  (be  fraiti  of  ba 
own  obeervatioa*  It  does  not  occar  to  us,  in  readiag  his 
paea»y  diat  he  has  ever  tried  to  be  thoaght  originai— 4hat  he  has 
at  all  ceaaidered  whether  such  or  such  a  sentiment  has  been  pre- 
vioosly  altered  by  otbers — ^that  he  has  erer  stndioasly  striven 
to  be  unlike  his  predecessors.  Accordingly,  he  digresses  sbghtly 
from  off  die  btwod  straight  highway  of  trtttb--*deals  little  in  novel 
iMmtoifions  and  ingenious  conceits^  and  has  no  epigrammatic 
fpMila  or  bsigbt  ^nick  tarns  of  wit.  The  meiit  of  his  semdments 
lies  radier  m  their  justness  dutn  in  their  n«?elty — the  ment  of  the 
laaguage  in  which  he  clothes  them,  in  its  onaffscted  propriety 
ratber  than  in  its  point.  There  are  hardly  any  short  panages  «tf 
his  wfaicb,  taken  oi^  of  their  se^nfg,wonld  sparkle  alone,  and  have 
nmdi  is^ated  mmt,  independent  of  the  poem  of  whidi  they  are 
a  part.  They  mast  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  whole. 
Atone  4beyoeem  scarcely  more  than  welUworated  troisaM,«xceUeHt 
in  dicir  way»  but  radier  common^plaoe— ^amd  yet  they  are,  perhaps, 
die  Doasdtnents  of  a  poem  to  which  the  term  **  oomason  place  ^ 
wonld  be  wMxstYy  inapplicable. 

Mr%  Btyant  is  not  a  literary  meteor;  he  is  not  calonfarted  to 
dasEle  and  aatoiHsh.  The  light  he  shines  with  is  mild  and  pure, 
beneficent  in  its  inftueuce,  smd  lending  a  tranqtdl  beaaty  to  that 
on  'wbtob  it  falls.  But  it^ll  be  little  attractiw,  eicept  to  sobered 
aHnds,  whioh  ^o  not  seek  their  nrtellectual  pleasures  in  the  racy 
dms^^  of  strong  excitement,  tie  does  not  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  the  attainment  of  extensive  )K>patarity.  No 
writer  will  be  extensively  popular  who  does  not  employ  notes  more 
stirring  than  those  of  Mn  jBryont^ — who  does  not  transport  us 
somewhat  more  out  of  the  realms  of  coutemplati<»i  into  those  of 
action — who  does  not  excite  our  sympathies  by  moving  exhibi- 
tions of  human  pasaion^^-or  who^  in  default  =of  those  nwans^  does 
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not  possess  the  resources  of  versatility,  of  wit,  or  of  those 
attractive  artifices  of  polished  style,  to  the  fascination  of  Dvhich 
many  are  sensible  who  disregard  the  more  intrinsic  germ  of  poeti- 
cal excellence.  But  if  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Bryant  will  not  be 
extensive^  it  will,  in  its  contracted  sphere,  be  of  a  kind  which  is 
eminently  creditable.  He  will  have  pampered  no  evil  passion — 
he  will  have  distorted  no  moral  truth — he  will  have  penned  (as 
we  conceive)  *'  no  line  which  dying  he  would  wish  to  blot." — He 
will  have  addressed  himself  with  unambitious  simplici^,  and 
modest  knowledge  of  his  own  powers,  to  the  pure  of  heart,  and 
will  have  earned,  not  perhaps  a  loud  applause,  but  a  just  and 
heartfelt  approbation.  He  will  not  be  the  founder  of  a  style — 
his  manner  is  not  sufficiently  marked — nor  has  he  those  glaring 
peculiarities  which  will  ensure  his  being  either  vehemently  cen- 
sured or  vehemently  applauded  by  any  literary  sect. 

The  turn  of  his  mind  is  contemplative  and  pensive,  disposed 
to  serious  themes,  such  as  are  associated  with  solemnity  and  awe. 
He  is  a  Jaques  without  his  moroseness.  The  mutability,  the 
uncertainty  of  all  around  us,  and  even  Death  itself,  are  to  him 
welcome  themes.  Yet  he  is  not  a  gloomy  poet.  There  is 
nothing  misanthropic,  nothing  discontented,  nothing  desponding 
in  his  tone.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  in  it  a  calm  and  philoso- 
phic spirit,  which  disposes  rather  to  tranquil  cheerfulness ;  and  he 
treats  subjects  which  in  other  hands  might  be  food  for  melancholy, 
in  the  happy  consciousness  of  being  able  to  extract  from  them 
that  germ  of  comfort  which,  if  rightly  considered,  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  afford.  We  recommend  to  notice  the  short  poem  entitled 
•*  The  Lapse  of  Time,"  not  so  much  for  its  poetical  merits,  as  for 
an  example  of  that  true  philosophy  which  discovers  the  materials 
of  happiness  in  circumstances  on  which  many  a  dismal  poetaster 
has  strung  only  notes  of  the  deepest  anguish*  More  strongly 
still,  for  the  same  reason,  do  we  commend  a  poem  with  a  startling 
title,  his  '*  Hymn  to  Death  ;"  a  poem  of  no  mean  power,  yet  a 
power  not  shown  in  terrific  exaggeration  or  heated  enthusiasm, 
but  in  its  philosophical  calmness,  its  justness  of  thought,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  its  cheerfulness*  It  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted  entire,  and  we  know  not  how  to  select  any  portion  in 
preference  to  the  rest.  We  will  rather  quote  another  poem 
called  **  Thanatopsis,"  similar  in  tone  and  subject,  and  litUe  in* 
ferior  in  poetical  merit. 

"  To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language:  for  bis  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty  j  and  she  glides 
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Into  his  darker  musiogs  with  a  mild 

And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 

Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.    When  thoughts    ' 

Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 

Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 

Of  the  stem  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall. 

And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house. 

Make  thee  to  shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart-^ 

Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 

To  Nature's  teachings :  while  from  all  around — 

Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 

Cornea  a  still  voice.    Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 

The  all-beholdmg  sun  shall  see  no  more 

In  all  his  course  j  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid  with  many  tears. 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 

Thy  image.     Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again ; 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 

Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 

To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements — 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 

And  to  tb«  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould  -, 

Yet  not  to  thy  eternal  resting-place 

Shalt  thou  retire  alone,  nor  couldst  thou  wish 

Couch  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 

With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings. 

The  powerful  of  the  earth,  the  wise,  the  good — 

Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past — 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre !     The  hills. 

Bock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun—the  vales. 

Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between — 

The  venerable  woods — rivers  that  move 

In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 

That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and,  poured  round  all. 

Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man !     The  golden  sun. 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven. 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death 

Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 

The  gtobe  are  but  a  handfol  to  the  tribes 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 

Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce. 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 

Where  rolls  the  Oregan,  and  hears  no  sound 

Save  his  own  dashingS)  yet  the  dead  are  there, 
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And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 

The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  ^owa 

In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  retgn  there  f^ne. 

So  shalt  thou  rest.     And  what  if  thou  shah  fall 

Unheeded  by  the  living,  and  no  friend 

Take  note  of  thy  departure?     All  that  iHieathe 

Will  share  thy  destiny.    The  gay  will  laugh 

When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  Caro 

Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 

His  faTOurite  phantom ;  yet  sdl  these  shall  leave 

Their  mirth  and  thdr  employments,  and  sbafi  come 

And  make  their  bed  with  thee.     As  the  long  train 

Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men — 

The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 

In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid^ 

And.  the  sweet  babe^  and  the  gray-headed  man — 

Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side 

By  those  wdo  in  thehr  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 

The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 

To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shaQ  t^e 

His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  ni^j 

Scour^  to  his  dungeon ;  but,  sustained  and  sooted 

By  an  unftultering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 

About  him»  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.**— |>p«  1 9 — 22. 

There  is  much  quiet  beauty,  much  merit,  both  of  a  descrip- 
tive and  moral  kind — much  justness  and  purity  of  thought  and 
expression — much  unforced  felicity  of  association  in  the  following 
little  poem  entitled  "  The  Rivulet,'* 

*'  This  little  riU,  that  from  the  springs 
Of  yonder  grove  its  current  brings^ 
Plays  on  the  slope  awhile>  and  then 
Goes  prattling  into  groves  again. 
Oft  to  its  warbling  waters  drew 
My  little  feet»  when  life  was  new. 
When  woods  in  early  green  were  drest, 
And  from  the  chambers  of  the  west 
The  warmer  breeses,  travelling  out^ 
Breathed  the  new  scent  of  flowers  about. 
My  truant  steps  from  home  would  stray^ 
Upon  its  grassy  side  to  play. 
List  the  browp  thrasher's  vernal  hymn. 
And  crop  the  violet  on  its  brim. 
With  blooming  cheek  and  open  brow, 
As  young  and  gay,  sweet  rill,  as  thou. 
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And  I  had  grown  in  love  wUh  fame> 
Ddy  I  soagbi  thy  btnks»  and  lyri«d 
My  first  nide  nnmb^ft  by  thy  tide* 
Words  cannot  tell  how  Wgbt  and  gay 
The  scenes  of  life  hefofe  me  lay. 
Then  gldrions  hopes,  that  now  to  speak 
Would  bring  the  blood  into  my  cheek» 
Passed  o'er  me ;  and  I  wrote  on  high 
A  name  I  deemed  should  neter  die. 

Years  change  thee  not.    Upon  yon  hill 
The  tall  <^d  maples^  ?erdant  ttill. 
Yet  tdl,  hi  grandenr  of  decay. 
How  swift  rae  years  have  paMed  away. 
Since  first,  a  child,  and  half  afraid, 
I  wandered  in  the  forest  shade. 
Thou,  ever  joyous  rivulet, 
Dost  dimple,  leap,  and  prattle  yet^ 
And  sporting  with  the  sands  that  pave 
The  windings  of  thy  silver  wave. 
And  dancing  to  thy  own  wild  chime. 
Thou  laughest  at  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  same  sweet  sounds  are  in  my  ear 
My  early  childhood  loved  to  hear; 
As  pure  thy  limpid  waters  run. 
As  oright  they  sparkle  to  the  sun : 
As  fresh  and  thick  the  bending  ranks 
CMP  herha  that  line  thy  oo^  banks ; 
The  violet  there,  in  soft  May  dew. 
Comes  up,  as  modest  and  as  blue ; 

As  green,  amid  thy  curtreot's  stress. 
Floats  the  soarce-rooted  water  cress; 
And  the  brown  ground-bird  in  thy  glen 

Still  chirps  as  merrily  as  then. 

Thou  ehangest  not — ^bnt  I  am  changed. 

Since  first  thy  pleasant  banks  I  ranged  ; 

And  the  grave  stranger,  come  to  see 

The  play-place  of  his  inftmcy, 

Has  scarce  a  single  trace  of  him 

Who  sported  once  upon  thy  brim. 

The  visions  of  my  jonih  are  passed — 

Too  bright,  too  beautiful  to  last. 

Fve  tri^  the  world— it  wears  no  more 

The  colouring  of  romance  it  wore. 

Yet  well  has  Nature  kept  the  truth 

She  promised  to  my  earliest  youth  -, 

The  radiant  beauty  shod  abroad 

On  all  the  glorious  works  of  God, 

Shews  freshly  to  my  sobered  eye 

Each  charm  it  wore  in  days  gone  by. 
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A  few  brief  yean  shall  pass  away, 
And  I  all  trembling,  weak,  and  gray, 
Bowed  to  the  earth,  which  waits  to  fold 
My  ashes  in  the  embracing  mould, 
(If  haply  the  dark  will  of  fate 
Indulge  my  life  so  long  a  date,) 
May  come  for  the  last  time  to  look 
Upon  my  childhood's  favourite  brook. 
Then  dimly  on  my  eye  shall  gleam 
The  sparkle  of  thy  dancing  stream, 
And  faintly  on  my  ear  shall  fall 
Thy  prattling  current's  merry  call^ 
Yet  shalt  thou  flow  as  glad  and  bright 
As  when  thou  metst  my  infant  sight. 

And  I  shall  sleep — and  on  thy  side^ 
As  ages  after  ages  glide. 
Children  their  early  sports  shall  try. 
And  pass  to  hoary  age  and  die. 
But  thou,  unchanged  from  year  to  year, 
Gaily  shalt  play  and  glitter  here; 
Amid  young  flowers  and  tender  grass 
Thy  endless  infancy  shall  pass) 
And,  singing  down  thy  narrow  glen. 
Shall  mock  the  fading  race  of  men." — pp.  35 — 38. 

The  following  is  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  will  illustrate  die 
assertion,  that  though  he  delights  in  solemn  themes  there  is  no 
gloom  in  this  writer's  mind. 

**  I  gazed  upon  the  glorious  sky 

And  the  green  mountains  round. 
And  thought,  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

Within  the  silent  ground, 
Twere  pleasant,  that  in  flowery  June, 
When  brooks  sent  up  a  cheerful  tune, 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound. 
The  sexton's  hand,  my  grave  to  make. 
The  rich,  gre^n>  mountain-turf  should  break."— -p.  151. 

There,  through  the  long,  bng  summer  hours, 

The  golden  light  should  lie. 
And  thick  young  herbs  and  groups  of  flowers 

Stand  in  their  beauty  by. 
llie  oriole  should  build  and  tell 
His  bve-tale  close  beside  my  cell ; 

The  idle  butterfly 
Should  rest  him  there,  and  there  be  heard 
The  housewife  bee  and  humming  bird. 
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And  what  if  cheerful  shouts^  at  noon, 

Come  from  the  village  sent. 
Or  songs  of  maids,  beneath  the  moon, 

With  fairy  laughter  blent; 
And  what  if,  in  the  evening  light. 
Betrothed  lovers  walk  in  sight 

Of  my  low  monument : 
I  would  the  lovely  scene  around 
Might  know  no  sadder  sight  nor  sound. 

I  know,  I  know  I  should  not  see 

The  season*s  glorious  show. 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  me. 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow ; 
But,  if  around  my  place  of  sleep 
The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep, 

They  might  not  haste  to  go. 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  bloom. 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb."— pp.  152,  153. 

Id  poetry  descriptive  of  the  aspects  of  nature  Mr.  Bryant 
principally  excels.  He  has  evidently  observed  accurately,  and 
with  the  eye  of  a  genuine  lover  of  natural  scenery,  and  he  de- 
scribes elo(}uently  and  unaffectedly  what  he  has  seen — selecting 
happily,  using  no  tumid  exaggeration  and  vain  pomp  of  words^ 
not  perplexing  us  with  vague  redundancies,  but  laying  before  us 
with  graceful  simplicity  tbe  best  features  of  the  individual  scene 
which  has  been  presented  to  his  eye.  Nor  is  he  limited 
in  bis  sphere.  Nature,  under  aspects  the  most  different, 
seems  alike  congenial  to  his  pen.  Winter  and  summer — 
storm  and  sunshine — the  hurricane  and  the  zephyr — the  rivulet 
and  the  mighty  Hudson — a  humble  flower  and  the  solemn 
magnificence  of  boundless  forests — are  alike  depicted^  and 
with  equal  beauty.  He  has  much  of  the  descriptive  power  of 
Thompson,  divested  of  the  mannerism  which  pervaded  that  period 
of  our  poetry — much  of  the  picturesqueness  of  touch  which 
sliines  in  the  verse  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  ennobled  by  associa- 
tions which  that  great  writer  did  not  equally  summon  to  his  aid — 
much  of  the  fidelity  of  Wordsworth,  but  without  his  minuteness 
and  occasional  overstrained  and  puerile  simplicity,  yet  closely 
following  him  in  that  better  characteristic,  his  power  of  elevating 
the  humblest  objects  by  connection  witli  some  moral  truth.  In 
this  Mr.  Bryant  eminently  shines.  His  descriptions  of  nature  are 
never  mere  barren  descriptions,  undignified  by  association,  un- 
productive of  pure  and  generous  feelings,  unaccompanied  by 
some  great  lesson.  lie  fulfils  better  than  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors tbe  character  imagined  by  Shakspeare,  who  finds  ''  books 
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in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every 
thing."  He  is  singularly  happy  in  touching  the  relations  of 
inanimate  objects  to  man  and  his  lot,  and  of  all  to  their  Oeator. 
To  him  the  aspect  of  nature  seems  ever  associated  with  grateful 
and  religious  feelings^  and  he  renders  it  a  means  of  praise  and 
worship.  He  treats  it^  however^  not  like  the  sceptic,  who  deifies 
nature^  that  he  may  exclude  revelation  and  make  religion  as  vague 
as  possible.  The  view  which  Mr.  Bryant  takes  of  it  suggests  to 
us  no  such  idea.  This  great  use  to  which  he  applies  the  aspects 
of  the  external  world  is  finely  exhibited  in  his  ♦*  Forest  Hymn/' 
and  in  many  others  which  we  might  select.  We  will  give  some 
specimens  of  that  descriptive  power  which  seems  to  constitute 
one  of  Mr.  Bryant's  chief  claims  to  poetical  celebrity.  Take  the 
following  picture  of  a  summer*s  day,  which  Thompson  has  never 
exceeded. 

**  It  is  a  sultry  day  ^  the  sun  has  drank 

The  dew  that  lay  upon  the  morning  grass  3 

There  is  no  rustling  in  the  lofty  elm 

That  canopies  my  dwelling,  and  its  shade 

Scarce  cools  me.     All  is  silent,  save  the  faint 

And  interrupted  murmur  of  the  bee. 

Settling  on  the  sick  flowers,  and  then  again 

Instantly  on  the  wing.     The  plants  around 

Feel  the  too  potent  fervours ;  the  tall  maize 

Rolls  up  its  long  green  leaves  -,  the  clover  droops 

Its  tender  foliage,  and  declines  its  blooms ; 

But  far  in  the  fierce  sunshine  tower  the  bills^ 

With  all  their  growth  of  woods,  silent  and  stern. 

As  if  the  scorching  heat  and  dazzling  light 

Were  but  an  element  they  loved/* 
*'  For  me,  I  lie 

Languidly  in  the  shade,  where  the  thick  turf, 

Yet  virgin  from  the  kisses  of  the  sun. 

Retains  some  freshness,  and  I  woo  the  wind 

That  still  delays  its  coming.    Why  so  slow. 

Gentle  and  voluble  spirit  ef  the  air  ? 

Oh,  come  and  breathe  upon  the  fainting  earth 

Coolness  and  life.     Is  it  that  in  his  caves 

He  hears  me }  See,  on  yonder  woody  ridge 

The  pine  is  bending  his  proud  top,  and  now, 

Among  the  nearer  groves,  chestnut  and  oak 

Are  tossing  their  green  boughs  about.    He  comes  ! 

Lo,  where  the  grassy  meadow  runs  in  waves  ! 

The  deep  distressful  silence  of  the  scene 

Breaks  up,  with  mingling  of  unnumbered  sounds 

And  universal  motion.     He  is  come, 

Shaking  a  shower  of  blossoms  fi-om  the  shrubs 
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And  bearing  on  their  fragmace ;  and  he  brings 
Music  of  birds,  and  rustling  of  young  boughs. 
And  sound  of  swaying  branches,  and  the  vqice 
Of  distant  waterfalls.     All  the  green  herbs 
Are  stirring  in  his  breath  $  a  thousand  flowers. 
By  the  road-side  and  the  borders  of  the  brook. 
Nod  gaily  to  each  other ;  glossy  leaves 
Are  twinkling  in  the  sun,  as  if  the  dew 
Were  on  them  yet ;  and  silver  waters  break 
Into  small  waves,  and  sparkle  as  he  comesZ-^pp.  \5y  IG. 
As  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  and  equal  in  excellence,  take 
the  following  extracts  from  "  A  Winter  Piece." 

"  When  shrieked 
The  bleak  November  winds,  and  smote  the  woods. 
And  the  brown  fields  were  berbless,  and  the  shades 
That  met  above  the  merry  rivulet 
Were  spoiled,  I  sought,  I  loved  them  stillt — they  seemed 
Like  old  companions  in  adversity. 
Still  there  was  beauty  in  my  wsilks  ^  the  brook, 
Bordered  with  sparkling  frost-work,  was  as  gay 
As  with  its  fringe  of  summer  flowers.     Afar, 
The  village  with  its  spires,  the  path  of  streams. 
And  dim  receding  valleys,  hid  before 
By  interposing  trees,  lay  visible 
Through  the  bare  grove,  and  my  familiar  haunts 
Seemed  new  to  me.     Nor  was  I  slow  to  come 
Among  them,  when  the  clouds,  from  their  still  skirts. 
Had  shaken  down  on  earth  the  feathery  snow, 
And  all  was  white.    The  pure  keen  dr  abroad. 
Albeit  it  breathed  no  scent  of  herb,  nor  heard 
Love-call  of  bird  nor  merry  hum  of  bee, 
Was  not  the  air  of  death.     Bright  mosses  crept 
Over  the  spotted  trunks,  and  the  close  buds. 
That  lay  along  the  boughs,  instinct  with  life. 
Patient,  and  waiting  the  soft  breath  of  Spring, 
Feared  not  the  piercing  spirit  of  the  North. 
The  snow-bird  twittered  on  the  beechen  bough, 
And  *neath  the  hemlock,  whose  thick  branches  bent 
Beneath  its  bright  cold  burden,  and  kept  dry 
A  cirele  on  the  earth,  of  withered  leaves, 
The  partridge  found  a  shelter.     Through  the  snow 
The  rabbit  sprang  away.    The  lighter  track 
Of  fox  and  the  racoon's  broad  path  were  there, 
Crossing  each  other.    From  his  hollow  tree 
The  squirrel  was  abroad,  gathering  the  nuts 
Just  fallen,  that  asked  the  winter  cold,  and  sway 
Of  winter  blast,  to  shake  tbem  from  their  hold.*' — p.  121,  122. 

Very  good  too  is  this  picture  of  an  ice-bound  forest. 

K  2 
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"  Look  !  the  massy  trunks 
Are  cased  in  the  pure  crystal  5  each  light  spray. 
Nodding  and  tinkling  in  the  breath  of  heaven. 
Is  studded  with  its  trembling  water-drops. 
That  stream  with  rainbow  radiance  as  they  move. 
But  round  the  parent  stem  the  long  low  boughs 
Bend,  in  a  glittering  ring,  and  arbours  hide 
The  grassy  floor.     Oh  !  you  might  deem  the  spot 
The  spacious  cavern  of  the  virgin  mine. 
Deep  in  the  womb  of  earth — where  the  gems  grow. 
And  diamonds  put  forth  radiant  rods,  and  bud 
With  amethyst  and  topaz — and  the  place 
Lit  up  most  royally  with  the  pure  beam 
That  dwells  in  them  ^  or  haply  the  vast  hall 
Of  fairy  palace,  that  outlasts  the  night. 
And  fades  not  in  the  glory  of  the  sun  5 — 
Where  crystal  columns  send  forth  slender  shafts 
And  crossing  arches  -,  and  fantastic  aisles 
Wind  from  the  sight  in  brightness,  and  are  lost 
Among  the  crowded  pillars.     Raise  thine  eye, — 
Thou  seest  no  cavern  roof,  no  palace  vanltj 
There  the  blue  sky  and  the  white  drifting  cloud 
Look  in.     Again  the  wildered  fancy  dreams 
Of  spouting  fountains,  frozen  as  they  rose. 
And  fixed,  with  all  their  branching  jets,  in  air. 
And  all  their  sluices  sealed.  .  All,  all  is  light — 
Light  without  shade.     But  all  shall  pass  away 
With  the  next  sun.     From  numberless  vast  trunks, 
Loosened,  the  crashing  ice  shall  make  a  sound 
Like  the  far  roar  of  rivers,  and  the  eve 
Shall  close  o'er  the  brown  woods  as  it  was  wont." — pp.  122, 123. 

Here,  again,  is  a  good  delineation  of  forest  scenery,  entitled 
"  Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood,"  and  which  will  tend 
to  exemplify  those  merits  which  we  have  previously  pointed  out. 

*'  Stranger,  if  thou  hast  learnt  a  truth  which  needs 
No  school  of  long  experience,  that  the  world 
Is  full  of  guilt  and  misery,  and  hast  seen 
Enough  of  all  its  sorrows,  crimes,  and  cares. 
To  tire  thee  of  it — enter  this  wild  wood 
And  view  the  haunts  of  Nature.    The  calm  shade 
Shall  bring  a  kindred  calm,  and  the  sweet  breeze 
That  makes  the  green  leaves  dance  shall  waft  a  balm 
To  thy  sick  heart.     Thou  wilt  find  nothing  here 
Of  all  that  pained  thee  in  the  haunts  of  men. 
And  made  thee  loathe  thy  life.     The  primal  curse 
Fell,  it  is  true,  upon  the  unsinning  earth. 
But  not  in  vengeance,     liod  hath  yoked  to  guilt 
Her  pale  tormentor,  misery.     Hence,  these  shades 
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Are  still  the  abodes  of  gladness,  the  thick  roof 

Of  green  and  stirring  branches  is  alive 

And  musical  with  birds,  that  sing  and  sport 

In  wantonness  of  spirit ;  while  below 

The  squirrel,  with  raised  paws  and  form  erect. 

Chirps  merrily.    Throngs  of  insects  in  the  shade 

Try  their  thin  wings,  and  dance  in  the  warm  beam 

That  waked  them  into  life.     Even  the  green  trees 

Partake  the  deep  contentment  3  as  they  bend 

To  the  soft  winds,  the  sun  from  the  blue  sky 

Looks  in  and  sheds  a  blessing  on  the  scene. 

Scarce  less  the  cleft-bom  wild-flower  seems  to  enjoy 

Existence,  than  the  winged  plunderer 

That  sucks  its  sweets.     The  massy  rocks  themselves. 

And  the  old  and  ponderous  trunks  of  prostrate  trees 

That  lead  from  knoll  to  knoll,  a  causey  rude. 

Or  bridge  the  sunken  brook,  and  their  dark  roots. 

With  all  their  earth  upon  them,  twisting  high. 

Breathe  fixed  tranquillity.     The  rivulet 

Sends  forth  glad  sounds,  and  tripping  o  er  its  bed 

Of  pebbly  sands,  or  leaping  down  the  rocks. 

Seems,  with  continuous  laughter,  to  rejoice 

In  its  own  being.     Softly  tread  the  marge, 

Lest  from  her  midway  perch  thou  scare  the  wren 

That  dips  her  bill  in  water.     I'he  cool  wind. 

That  stirs  the  stream  ih  play,  shall  come  to  thee. 

Like  one  that  loves  thee,  nor  will  let  thee  pass 

Ungreeted,  and  shall  give  its  light  embrace.'* — pp.  134,  135. 

The  longest  and  one  of  the  best  poems  in  the  collection  is  his 
first,  "  The  Ages,"  written  in  the  metre  of  Childe  Harold, 
reminding  us  not  a  little  of  that  great  poem,  and  compelisating 
for  inferior  power  and  brilliancy  by  superior  justness  of  sentiment. 
It  is  a  rapid  and  eloquent  sketch  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  man's  condition,  written  in  a  strain  of 
hope — the  grateful "  optimism"  of  a  well-attempered  mind — and 
ending  \yith  a  truly  patriotic  anticipation  of  the  progressive 
welfare  of  his  native  country.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
it. 

IX. 

"  Sit  at  the  feet  of  History — through  the  night 
Of  years  the  steps  of  virtue  she  shall  trace, 
And  show  the  earlier  ages,  where  her  sight 
Can  pierce  the  eternal  shadows  o'er  their  face  ;— 
When,  from  the  genial  cradle  of  our  race, 
W^nt  forth  the  tribes  of  men,  their  pleasant  lot 
To  choose  where  palm-groves  cooled  their  dwelling-place, 
Or  freshening  rivers  rau  ;  and  there  forgot 
The  truth  of  heaven,  and  kneeled  to  gods  that  heard  them  not* 
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Then  waited  not  the  murderer  for  the  nighty 
But  smote  his  brother  down  in  the  bright  day  ; 
And  he  who  felt  the  wrong,  and  had  the  mighty 
His  own  avenger,  girt  himself  to  slay  ; 
Beside  ihe  pa^  the  unbuiied  carcass  lay  5 
The  shepherd,  by  the  fountains  of  the  glen. 
Fled,  while  the  robber  swept  his  flock  away, 
And  slew  his  babes.     The  8i€k>  untended  theo^ 
Languished  in  the  damp  shade,  and  died  afar  from  men. 

XI. 

But  misery  brought  in  love — in  passion's  strife 
Man  gave  his  heart  to  mercy  pleading  long. 
And  sought  out  gentle  deeds  to  gladden  life  ; 
The  weak,  against  the  sons  of  spoil  and  wrong, 
Banded,  and  watched  their  hamlets,  and  grew  strong. 
States  rose,  and  in  the  shadow  of  their  might 
The  timid  rested.     To  the  reverent  throng, 
Grave  and  time-wrinkled  men,  with  locks  all  white, 
Gave  laws^  and  judged  their  strifes,  and  taught  the  way  of  right. 

XII. 

Till  bolder  spirits  seized  the  rule,  and  nailed 
On  men  the  yoke  that  man  should  never  bear, 
And  drove  them  forth  to  battle  :  Lo !  unveiled 
The  scene  of  those  stem  ages !  What  is  there  ? 
A  boundless  sea  of  blood,  and  the  wild  air 
Moans  with  the  crimson  surges  that  entomb 
Cities  and  bannered  armies ;  forms  that  wear 
The  kingly  circlet  rise,  amid  the  gloom. 
O'er  the  dark  wave,  and  straight  are  swallowed  in  its  womb.** — 

pp.  4,  5. 

Greece  and  Rome  are  thus  introduced. 

XVI. 

^*  Oh,  Greece !  thy  flourishing  cities  were  a  spoil 
Unto  each  other ;  thy  hard  hand  oppressed 
And  crushed  the  helpless  *,  thou  didst  make  thy  soil 
Drunk  with  the  blood  of  those  that  loved  thee  best  3 
And  thou  didst  drive,  from  thy  unnatural  breast. 
Thy  just  and  brave  to  die  in  distant  climes : 
Earth  shuddered  at  thy  deeds,  and  sighed  for  rest 
From  thine  abominations  ;  after-times. 

That  yet  shall  read  thy  tale^  will  tremble  at  thy  crimes. 

XVII. 

Yet  there  was  that  within  tliee  which  has  saved 
Thy  glory,  and  redeemed  thy  blotted  name ; 
The  story  of  thy  better  deeds,  engraved 
On  fame's  unnumldering  pillar,  put  to  shame 
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Our  chUkr  Tiriae  y  the  high  art  to  tame 
The  whirlwind  of  thy  passions  was  thine  own  ; 
And  the  pure  ray,  that  from  thy  bosom  came. 
Far  over  many  a  land  and  age  has  shone, 
And  mingles  with  the  light  that  beams  from  God's  own  throne. 

XVIII. 

And  Rome — thy  sterner,  younger  sister,  she 
Who  awed  the  world  with  her  imperial  frown — 
Rome  drew  the  spirit  of  her  race  from  thee, — 
The  rival  of  thy  ^ame  and  thy  renown. 
Yet  her  degenerate  children  sold  the  crown 
Of  earth's  wide  kingdoms  to  a  line  of  slaves ; 
Guilt  reigned,  and  wo  with  guilt,  and  plagues  came  down, 
Till  the  North  brdie  its  flood-gates,  and  the  waves 
Whelmed  the  degraded  race,  and  weltered  o*er  their  graves." — 

pp.  7,  8. 

The  Reformation  is  the  subject  of  the  following  passage. 

XXIII. 

'*  At  last  the  earthquake  came^-the  shock  that  hurled 
To  dust,  in  many  fragments  dashed  and  strown. 
The  throne  whose  roots  were  in  another  worlds 
And  whose  far-stretcbing  shadow  awed  our  own. 
From  many  a  proud  monastic  pile,  overthrown, 
Fear-struck,  the  hooded  inmates  rushed  and  fled  : 
The  web,  that  for  a  thousand  years  had  grown 
0*er  prostrate  Europe,  in  that  day  of  dread 

Crumbled  and  fdl,  as  fire  dissolves  the  flaxen  thread. 

XXIV. 

The  spirit  of  that  day  is  still  awake. 
And  spreads  himself,  and  shall  not  sleep  again  ; 
But  through  the  idle  mesh  of  power  shall  break. 
Like  billows  o'er  the  Asian  monarch's  chain ; 
Till  men  are  filled  with  him,  and  feel  how  vain. 
Instead  of  the  pure  heart  and  innocent  hands, 
Are  all  the  proud  and  pompous  modes  to  gain 
The  smile  of  Heaven  > — till  a  new  age  expands 
lis  white  and  holy  wings  above  the  peaceful  lands. 

XXV. 

For  look  again  on  the  past  years ;— behold, 
Flown,  like  the  night«mare's  hideous  shapes,  away 
Full  many  a  horrible  worship,  that,  of  old. 
Held  o'^er  the  shuddering  realms  unquestioned  sway  : 
See  crimes  that  feared  not  once  the  eye  of  day, 
Rooted  from  men,  without  a  name  or  place  : 
See  nations  blotted  out  from  earth,  to  pay 
The  forfeit  of  deep  guilt  j — with  glad  embrace 
The  fair  disburdened  lauds  welcome  a  nobler  race." — pp.  10, 11: 
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The  American  forest  and  the  Aboriginal  Indians  are  thu§ 
described. 

XXX. 

"  There  stood  the  Indian  hamlet — there  the  lake 
Spreads  its  blue  sheet  that  flashed  with  many  an  oar, 
Where  the  brown  otter  plunged  bim  from  the  brake 
And  the  deer  drank  ;  as  the  light  gale  flew  o*er. 
The  twinkling  maize-field  rustled  on  the  shore  ; 
And  while  that  spot,  so  wild,  and  lone,  and  fair^ 
A  look  of  glad  and  innocent  beauty  wore, 
And  peace  was  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air, 

The  warrior  lit  the  pile,  and  bound  his  captive  there  : 

XXXI. 

Not  unavenged.     The  foeman,  from  the  wood, 
Beheld  the  deed ;  and  when  the  midnight  shade 
Was  stillest,  gorged  his  battle-axe  with  blood. 
All  died — the  wailing  babe,  the  shrieking  maid — 
And  in  the  flood  of  fire  that  scathed  the  glade. 
The  roofs  went  down ;  but  deep  the  silence  grew. 
When  on  the  dewy  woods  the  day-beam  played ; 
No  more  the  cabin  smokes  rose  wreathed  and  blue. 
And  ever  by  their  lake  lay  moored  the  light  canoe." — pp.  12,  13. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  volume  which  we  could  quote  with 
pleasure,  but  we  must  forbear.  We  will  content  ourselves  with 
mentioning  such  poems;  in  addition  to  those  already  named,  as 
appear  most  wortliy  of  attention.  We  would  select  "  The  Song 
of  Pitcairn's  Island"— Lines  *'  to  the  Evening  Wind"—'*  To  the 
Past"—"  Monument  Mountain"—"  The  Hunter's  Serenade"— 
"  Autumn  Woods"—"  The  Disinterred  Warrior"—"  Scene  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Hudson" — Sonnets  on  **  Midsummer/'  on 
•'  October."  and  on  "  Mutation"—"  The  Walk  at  Sunset"- 
"  Hymn  to  the  North  Star,"  and"  The  Death  of  the  Flowers." 

There  are  some  pretty  translations,  chiefly  from  the  Spanish; 
but  we  cannot  counsel  Mr.  Bryant  to  pursue  this  branch  ojf 
composition.  Not  only  is  it  secondary  to  that  in  which  lie  is 
capable  of  excelling,  but  he  is  not  possessed  of  those  qualities 
which  would  enable  him  to  be  distinguished  as  a  translator.  He 
wants  versatility  and  pliancy  of  style.  He  can  not  invest  him- 
self easily  in  a  foreign  garb,  and  dismiss  all  marks  of  individual 
manner.  The  translations  are  very  pleasing,  but  they  diflFer 
scarcely  at  all  from  his  original  poems,  except  in  having  less 
force.  They  do  not  enable  us  to  forget  the  identity.  They  are 
still  evidently  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Bryant  can- 
not, perhaps,  be  said  to  have  a  bad  ear  for  mettical  rhythm,  but 
neither  has  he  shown  a  very  good  one.     Some  of  his  experiments 
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in  metre  certaiDly  cannot  be  called  successful.  Such  are  his 
"  Mary  Magdalen"—"  Autumn  Woods"— Lines  "  To  a  Cloud" 
— '•  Hjfmns  of  the  City."  The  short  poem  called  *•  The  Gladness 
of  Nature"  halts  awkwardly.  Couplets  sometimes  occur  like  the 
following, 

'*  Artless  one,  though  thou  gazest  now 
O'er  the  white  blossom  with  earnest  brow  ,** 

which,  if  not  positively  bad,  yet  evince  an  ear  not  attuned  to  a 
delicate  sense  of  metrical  melody.  The  "  Indian  Story,"  which 
has  in  it  much  good  poetical  imagery,  shambles  thus  in  weak 
emulation  of ''  Alonzo  the  Brave." 

*'  But  where  is  she  who  at  this  calm  hour 
Ever  watched  his  coming  to  see  ? 
She  IS  not  at  the  door,  nor  yet  in  the  bower. 
He  calls — but  he  only  hears  on  the  flower 
The  hum  of  the  laden  bee." 

Mr.  Bryant  does  not,  we  think,  always  well  understand  how  to 
adapt  his  metre  to  his  subject,  or  he  would  not  have  written  on 
**  The  Hurricane"  in  such  dancing  sing-song  as  the  following. 

"  Lord  of  the  winds  !  I  feel  thee  nigh, 
I  know  thy  breath  in  the  burning  sky  ! 
And  I  wait  with  a  thrill  in  every  vein 
For  the  coming  of  the  hurricane.** 

His  waut  of  metrical  polish  is  rendered  very  evident  by  com- 
parison whenever  he  has  adopted  the  measure  of  Moore.  His 
blank  verse  is  good,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  ear  than  his 
other  poetry.  This  may  be  thought  minute  criticism,  but,  if 
Mr.  Bryaut's  faults  had  not  been  few,  we  should  not  have 
stopped  to  notice  such  as  these.  We  cannot  advise  him  to 
prosecute  the  sportive  style.  He  does  not  trifle  lightly  and 
sracefully.  He  has  rarely  attempted  it,  and  with  little  success. 
His  "  Meditations  on  Rhode  Island  Coal,"  his  lines  •'  To  a 
Musqtiito,"  and  "  Spring  in  Town"  are  not  worthy  of  his  talents. 
Mr.  Bryant  is  in  the  main  a  very  unaffected  writer,  but  there  is 
a  little  occasional  tendency  to  preUiness — to  the  namby-pamby 
Rosa-Matildaism  of  modern  album  poetry,  against  which  we 
would  warn  him.  We  have  no  flagrant  instances  to  adduce;  but 
whoever  will  look  at  his*'  Song  of  the  Stars"  will  see  plainly  what 
we  mean.  These  flaunting  tags  of  garish  embroidery  consort  ill 
with  the  correct  and  simple  garb  in  which  his  thoughts  are  usually 
clothed. 

We  need  add  little  to  the  preceding  observations  to  express 
our  sense  of  Mr.  Bryant's  merits.  It  will  be  seen  that  approba- 
tion predominates  greatly   over  censure.     We  do  not  consider 
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him  a  first-^rate  poet^  but  we  would  assign  bim  an  honourable 
station  in  the  second  class^  and  regard  him  as  eminently  entitled 
to  that  respect  which  both  in  this  and  in  his  native  land  his  poeti- 
cal labours  will^  we  trust,  never  fail  to  receive. 


Art.  VI. — Histoire  des  Gaulois,  depuis  les  temps  kt  plas  rectUh, 
jusqu'd  Fentiire  soumission  de  la  Gaule  i  la  domination  Ro- 
maine.     Par  Am6d6e  Thierry.     Paris.  1828.  3  vols.  Bvo. 

This  work  of  M.  Amed^e  Thierry,  tlie  brother  of  the  celebrated 
historian  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  every  thing  which  is  known  respecting  the  Gaulish 
or  Celtic  tribes,  until  the  final  reduction  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans 
in  the  year  79  of  our  era.  It  extends  therefore  over  a  very  large 
surface,  both  in  space  and  time,  for  the  Celts  appear  in  the  his- 
tory of  national  migrations  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  con- 
temporary accounts  of  passing  events,  and  during  the  time  when 
they  move  on  the  stage,  they  were  carried  by  their  restless,  plun- 
dering, and  military  disposition  into  Asia  Minor,  Northern 
Greece,  Germany,  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Ireland. 
The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  whole  Celtic  race,  the  names 
of  the  several  Celtic  tribes,  the  history  of  their  movements  and 
migrations,  their  national  affinity,  their  connections  with  other 
races,  their  forms  of  civil  and  military  government,  and  the 
changes  which  these  underwent,  their  religious  and  hierarchical 
systems,  are  set  forth  by  M.  Thierr}*  in  a  clear,  methodical,  and 
detailed  narrative.  It  might  at  first  seem  that  the  history  of  a 
race^  not  of  a  state,  and  above  all  of  a  wandering  and  predatory 
race,  would  consist  merely  of  unconnected  stories  and  desultory 
disquisitions.  But  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  history  and 
state  of  the  Celts.  If  any  nation  can  be  said,  like  individuals, 
to  have  a  character,  to  show  under  different  circumstances  and  at 
different  times,  an  identity  of  peculiar  dispositions  and  senti- 
ments, it  is  true  of  the  Celts  that  certain  broad  marks,  traced  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  may  be  seen  in  the  character  displayed  in 
every  page  of  their  history,  affording  an  irresistible  proof  that  dif- 
ferent races  of  mankind  are  distinguished  no  less  by  their  mental 
than  their  physical  peculiarities.  Thus,  even  where  the  uncon- 
nected conquests  of  various  Gaulish  tribes  are  related,  we  sec  a 
sameness  of  manners  and  feelings,  and  find  in  the  subject  an 
unity,  though  it  is  neither  of  time,  nor  of  place,  nor  of  action. 
There  is  also  another  circumstance  which  gives  an  almost  dra- 
matic interest  to  the  history  of  this  roving  and  barbarous  race. 
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ThivMigb  Ibe  grej  dawn  of  traditional  story,  we  can  just  descry 
the  coimtlesB  bands  of  Celts  pouring  over  the  centre  and  west  of 
Europe:  from  ancient  authors  we  learn  the  indistinct  dread  of 
these  warlike  hordes  which  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  and  Greece;  we  see  them  overrunning  Asia  Minor,  pillag- 
ing Delphi,  and  making  Rome  a  heap  of  ruins;  again,  in  con« 
junction  with  Hannibal,  nearly  overthrowing  the  Roman  republic 
at  the  zenith  of  its  constitution,  and  after  the  very  name  of  a 
Gallic  tumult  was  sufficient  to  throw  all  Rome  into  consternation, 
scarcely  driven  from  Italy  by  a  most  bloody  vengeance,  and  at 
last  maintaining,  in  their  ill  defended  towns  and  with  their  rude 
tactics  and  dbcipline,  a  protracted  struggle  with  the  most  con- 
snmmate  general  of  Rome,  backed  by  an  army  devoted  to  his  in- 
terests, Dor  finally  subdued  till  near  a  century  after  his  death. 
Here  M*  Thierry  draws  the  curtain  over  their  destinies.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  modem  history  of  the  Celts,  do  the  same 
events  recur  ?  Do  we  see  the  same  warlike  prowess,  the  same 
energy  and  resolution,  and  wild  undaunted  bravery  in  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Celtic  race  now  driven  by  their  conquerors  within 
Brittany,  cm*  pent  up  in  the  fastnesses  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  Ccvnwall  ?  The  conquering  nation  of  antiquity  becomes,  in 
its  turn,  the  conquered  nation  of  the  middle  ages,  and  shrinks 
into  nothing  before  the  fresh  swarms  of  the  Germanic  race  which 
poured  from  the  woods  of  northern  and  central  Europe.  One  is 
mdeed  almost  led  to  believe,  that  although  states  and  govern- 
meats,  being  everlasting  corporations,  suffer  no  changes  analogous 
to  the  life  of  man;  yet  that  races  of  mankind,  having  passed 
through  a  vigorous  infancy  and  manhood,  may  become  in  their 
oU  age  affected  and  decrepit,  and  no  longer  wield  the  sword, 
either  for  attack  or  defence,  with  the  same  force  as  their  ances- 
tors had  done  in  former  ages.  Whether  some  races  of  mankind 
are,  like  some  varieties  of  animals  and  plants,  liable  to  dege- 
nerate,  or  whether  this  great  change  in  the  lot  of  the  Celtic 
tribes  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  superior  force  of  the  Teutonic 
nations,  rather  than  to  a  diminution  of  energy  in  the  Celts  them- 
selves, are  questions  which  we  shall  leave  to  the  decision  of  the 
reader ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  same  want  of  firmness,  regula- 
rity and  union,  the  same  susceptible  and  choleric  disposition, 
impatient  both  of  insult  from  individuals  and  oppression  from 
governors,  continues,  as  well  as  their  language,  to  mark  the  mo- 
dern as  the  ancient  Celts.  * 


♦  ••  Les  traits  saillans  de  la  faroilie  Gauloisc,  ccux  qui  la  diifif  rcncient  le  plus,  i  mmi 
aYis,  de9  autres  families  buinaities,  pruvent  se  resuroer  ainsi :  une  bravnurc  prrsoniiellc 
qtie  rien  n'6galc  ches  Ics  peuplcs  anciens  ;  un  esprit  franc,  iuipetucux,  ouvert  u  tunics 
Ics  impressions,  tminemmciit  intelligent ;  mais  h  c6t6  de  cela  unc  mobility  extreiuei 
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M.  Thierry  does  not^  in  his  preface  or  notes,  mention  any  of 
his  numerous  predecessors  in  the  field  of  Celtic  or  Gaulisli  his- 
tory. Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  made  some  ge- 
neral acknowledgment  of  assistance  from  works  in  which  he 
found,  at  least  many,  or  most  of  the  passages  in  ancient  authors 
relating  to  his  subject  ready  collected;  but  we  shall  gladly  follow 
his  example  of  silence,  and  not  trouble  our  readers  with  an  ac- 
count of  books  written  at  a  time  when  no  history  was  thought 
perfect  unless  it  could  be  ascertained  from  which  precise  son  of 
Noah  the  nation  was  descended,  and  all  the  proper  names,  both 
of  men  and  gods,  were  satisfactorily  traced  to  Hebrew  roots. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  language  and  religion  of 
ancient  nations  furnish  the  first  materials  for  their  history.  With 
this  persuasion,  M.  Thierry  begins  by  examining  the  dialects  of 
the  Gaulish  races.  If  from  the  languages  spoken  by  the  popula- 
tion now  inhabiting  ancient  Gaul  and  Britain,  we  except  the 
Latin  and  Teutonic^  which  are  known  to  have  been  introduced 
by  strangers,  there  remain  four,  viz.  the  Basque^  spoken  in  the 
Western  Pyrenees  both  in  France  and  Spain,  the  Low  Breton, 
the  Welsh  or  Kymric,  and  the  Gaelic  or  Eise.  These  four 
may  however  be  reduced  to  three,  as  the  Low  Breton  and  Welsh 
are,  in  fact,  the  same  dialect.  The  Basque  appears  to  be  the 
remnant  of  the  ancient  Iberian  or  Ligurian  tongue,  and  to  have 
been  spoken  by  the  early  Iberian  population  of  Spain,  and  the 
Ligurian  tribes  of  Aquitania  and  Liguria.  From  the  testimony 
of  Strabo,  it  is  certain  that  the  Aquitanians  were  not  Celts,-—  and 
probable  that  they  were  Iberians.  M.  Thierry  considers  the 
Ligurians  as  of  Iberian  origin.  The  other  two  languages,  the 
Gaelic  and  Kymric,  diflfer  from  each  other  too  much  to  be  con- 
sidered as  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  but  resemble  each  other 
enough  to  be  called  sister  languages,  having  a  common  origin. 
On  this  difference,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  classical 
authors  and  native  traditions,  M.  Thierry  founds  his  division  of 
the  Celtic  tribe  into  the  two  races  of  Gaels  and  Cymris ;  the 
former  of  which  he  believes  to  have  preceded  the  latter  in  Bri- 
tain, and  probably  also  in  Gaul.  In  the  last  country,  the  Cymris, 
under  the  name  of  Belga,  Bolga,  Volca,  and  Armoricans,  dwelt 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts,  and  in  Britain  as  far  as  the 


point  dc  Constance,  unc  repugnance  marquee  aux  id^es  de  discipUoe  etd'ordrc  si  pais* 
santes  cliez  Ics  races  Germaniqiies,  beancoup  d'ostentatioo,  enfin  une  desunion  perpe- 
tnelle,  fruit  de  I'excessive  vanil6."  Vol,  1.  p.  5.  In  one  point  we  do  not  agree  wiih 
M.  Thierr^^  :  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Celts  or  Gouls,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  linve  been  remarkable  for  their  vitelUgence,  that  is,  wc  suppose,  for  their 
intt-llectual  powers.  Thc^  have  never  had  anj^  writers,  nur  does  it  seem  that  anjf  Celtic 
dialect  has  ever  been  a  written  language. 
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Firth  of  Forth.  Under  the  name  of  Cimmerians  they  were,  at 
an  early  period,  known  to  the  Greeks  from  their  plundering  in- 
cursions into  central  Asia,  and  the  traces  of  their  presence  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Under  that  of  Cimbri,  they  were 
koown  to  the  Romans  from  the  second  century  before  Christ, 

The  first  national  movement  of  the  Celtic  races  of  central  and 
southern  Gaul  which  history  records,  was,  according  to  M. 
Thierry,  towards  Spain.  Having  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  they 
penetrated  to  the  west  of  that  peninsula,  conquered  and  dislodged 
many  Iberian  tribes,  who  in  their  turn  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  but 
in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Sicani  then  passed  through  the 
coast  of  Gaul  into  Italy ;  they  were  soon  followed  by  the  Ligu- 
rians,  a  tribe  originally  established  about  the  Guadiana,  who 
settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Arno.  The  barrier  of  Italy  having  thus  been  once  overcome, 
some  of  the  southern  Celtic  tribes  of  Gaul  next  poured  over  the 
Alps,  and  driving  the  Siculians  southwards,  founded,  under  the 
name  of  Umbrians,  an  empire  which  reached  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Alps.  But  in  the  11th  century  before  Christ,  a  powerful 
nation,  acquainted  with  the  art  of  fortifying  towns  with  stone 
w^lls,  crossed  the  lllyrian  Alps,  swept  over  Northern  Umbria, 
and  passing  the  Apennines,  reduced  the  Umbrian  population 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno.  These  Sasena,  or  Etruscans, 
(as  they  were  called  by  the  Romans),  soon  afterwards  turned 
their  arms  against  the  Umbrians  of  the  Po,  and  easily  subdued  a 
nation  living  in  open  villages.  Some  of  these  Celts  submitted 
like  their  brethren  of  the  south  to  servitude:  others  fled  back  to 
the  Helvetians  and  the  ^duand  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  or 
took  refuge  among  tlie  Ligurian  tribes  to  the  west.  In  the 
mountainous  tract  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
Mare  Superum,  some  remnants  of  the  Umbrians  retained  a  quali- 
fied independence,  were,  till  late  times,  marked  by  a  personal 
courage  and  irritable  disposition  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  race, 
and  bore  the  national  arm,  the  gasum  or  javeUn. 

After  the  Phoenician,  and  afterwards  the  Rhodian  commerce 
and  empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  had  in  turn 
declined,  the  enterprising  Ionian  republic  of  Phocaea  sought  to 
occupy  a  market  now  left  empty.  In  the  year  600  B.  C.  a 
Pbocaean  vessel  of  discovery,  commanded  by  a  merchant  named 
Euxenus,  anchored  off  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in  a  terri- 
tory dependent  on  the  king  of  the  Segobriges,  a  Celtic  tribe, 
which  had  retained  its  independence  in  the  midst  of  a  Ligurian 
population.  Euxenus  and  his  crew  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  Celtic  prince  Nannus,  who  happened  that  day  to  be  cele- 
brating the  marriage  feast  of  his  daughter  Gyptis,  or  Petta,  (for 
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her  name  is  difTerentl  j  stated).  It  was  the  Iberian  custom,  adopted 
by  the  Segobriges,  and  still  kept  up  in  several  of  the  Baaque 
cantons,  for  the  bride  to  present  a  cup  of  water  to  the  huabtnid 
of  her  choice.  At  the  end  of  the  festival,  Gyptis  appeared,  aad 
whether  by  accident  or  from  some  other  cause,  she  offered  die 
cup  to  Euxenus.  The  father,  seeing  something  superhuman  in 
the  occurrence,  confirmed  his  daughter's  choice,  and  granted  to 
Euxenus  the  bay  where  he  had  landed  for  a  marriage  portion. 
Euxenus  immediately  sent  back  to  Phocasa  news  of  bis  good 
fortune;  many  adventurers  were  found,  the  sacred  fire  was 
brought  from  the  Prytaneum,  a  statue  and  priestess  of  Diana 
from  Ephesus,  and  the  Greek  city  of  Massilia  rose  on  a  barbarous 
shore.  The  neighbouring  Ligurians,  however,  soon  began  to 
fear  its  growing  power;  and  warned  Comanus,  now  king  of  the 
Segobriges,  of  his  danger.  A  plot  was  formed  to  massacre  the 
Massaliots  during  a  festival;  which  was  discovered  by  a  near 
relation  of  the  king,  to  her  paramour,  a  young  Massaliot*.  In 
consequence  of  this  information,  the  Gauls,  together  with  dieir 
king,  were  surprised  and  killed,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand. 
Such  is  the  romantic  tale  which  Aristotle  and  Justin  record  of  the 
founding  of  Massilia,  It  is  not  wanting  either  in  external  testi- 
mony or  internal  probability:  but  whether  itis  to  be  classed  with  the 
numerous  fables,  which  the  Greeks  invented  respecting  the  foun- 
dation of  their  cities,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  received  as  real  history, 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  Massilia,  however,  from  whatever 
cause,  was,  at  no  long  time  after  its  establishment,  pressed  by  the 
neighbouring  Ligurians ;  and  its  preservation  from  their  attacks 
was  one  of  the  remote  consequences  of  a  great  national  move- 
ment of  the  Cimmerian  branch  of  the  Celtic  race.  This  great 
tribe,  extending  from  Asia,  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  the 
Euxine,  to  the  Don  and  the  Danube,  had  been  driven  to  the 
west  by  nomad  Scythians  in  Asia,  and  taking  the  course  of  the 
Danube,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  occupied  the  north  of  Gaul. 
The  ancient  Gaelic  inhabitants  of  this  country  were,  by  this 
shock,  driven  in  a  direction  from  north  and  west  to  east;  and 
some  of  these  tribes,  collected  in  Sequania  and  Helvetia,  b^^n 
to  emigrate.  One  division  of  them,  under  Sigovesus,  left  Gaul 
by  the  Hercynian  Forest,  and  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  in  the  Illyrian  Alps.     Another,  under  Bellovesus, 

•  M.  Thierry  refines  the  coarse  narrative  of  the  Roman  writer  with  great  gallaittry. 
**  Ada1terare(sBj8  Justin)  euro  Grseco  adoiescente  solita,  in  nmplexu  juvenb,  niisertU 
formas  ejus,  iqsidias  aperit,  pericniuinque  declinnre  jubet.'*  '*  Ce  complot  (»ajs  the 
French  historian)  si  perfidcment  ourdi,  ramuur  d'une  femme  le  d^joua.  Une  procbe 
parente  du  roi,  Uprise  d'nn  jeune  Massaliote,  count  lui  tout  r^v^lcr,  le  pressant  dc  fbtr 
et  de  la  iuivre.*'    p.  39, 
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Hatched  towards  Italy,  and  was  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  by 
eavoys  from  Massilia,  to  beg  for  assistance  against  the  Ligurians. 
This  request  being  granted,  the  Lagurians  were  attacked  by  the 
Gaub  and  defeated:  after  which  Bellovesas  crossed  the  Alps  by 
the  Saltus  Taurinus,  routed  the  Etruscans  at  the  Ticinus,  and 
hearing  that  the  district  where  they  halted  was  called  Insubria, 
(from  their  kinsmen  the  Umbri),  **  following  the  omen  of  the 
pltce^'*  built  the  city  of  Mectiolanum,  and  dislcNdged  the  Etruscans 
from  all  tbe  north  bank  of  the  Po«  Nor  was  this  the  last  territo- 
rial conquest  of  the  Celts  in  Italy.  In  the  pressure  of  migration, 
some  of  the  first  of  the  Cimmerian  tribes,  finding  in  Northern 
Gaul  no  sufficient  space  for  their  numbers,  traversed  Helvetia, 
passed  tbe  Pennine  Alps,  and  as  the  northern  bank  of  the  Po  was 
already  occupied  by  Gaelic  Celts,  drove  the  Etruscans  beyond 
die  Appennines.  Of  this  band  of  invaders,  the  Boii  took  the 
oeantry  between  the  Ligurian  Appennines  and  the  Po,  and  made 
the  Etruscan  city  of  Felsina,  under  the  name  of  Bononia,  their 
capital  (Bologna);  while  the  Lingones  and  Anamani  dwelt  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Adriatic  About  seventy  years  after- 
wards, in  5£1  B.  C,  another  Kymrian  tribe,  the  Senones,  drove 
tbe  Umbri  from  the  shores  of  the  Mare  Superum,  and  fixed  their 
head*quarters  at  Sena.  Northern  Italy,  which  had  been  brought 
into  a  state  of  high  cultivation  by  the  Etruscans,  now,  under  the 
rale  of  the  barbarous  Celts,  who  lived  in  unwalled  villages,  slept 
on  the  ground,  and  knew  no  art  or  craft  except  war  and  hus- 
bandry, fell  back  almost  to  its  former  state  of  wildness.  Never- 
theless, tbe  numbers  of  the  Gallic  population  increased  so  much 
in  the  century  and  a  half  which  followed  their  first  settlement  in 
Italy,  that  in  391  B.  C.  30,000  Senonese  warriors  crossed  the 
Appennines,  and  demanded  of  die  Etruscans  a  friendly  partition 
of  &eir  territory.  The  townsmen  of  Clusium,  to  whom  the  Gauls 
had  applied,  sent  to  ask  assistance  of  Rome;  and  accordingly 
Roman  embassadors  were  dispatched  to  Clusium,  who,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations,  headed  the  Clusines  in  a  battle  against  the 
Senones.  The  Gauls,  justly  offended  at  this  qutrage,  waited  till 
reinforcements  could  arrive  from  their  own  country,  and  in  the 
mean  time  sent  to  demand  that  the  Roman  envoys  should  be 
delivered  up  tp  them.  This  the  Roman  senate  refused;  but 
offered  money  as  a  reparation  for  the  wrong.  The  Gauls  per- 
sisted in  their  demand,  and  irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Romans, 
who  formally  tried  and  acquitted  their  ambassadors,  began  to  make 
new  levies,  and  without  waiting  for  all  the  succours  which  were 
feady  to  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Po,  marched  on  Rome,  and 
gained  the  famous  victory  of  the  Allia.  We  have  neither  the 
wish,  nor  the  space,  to  detail  the  well-known  circumstances  of 
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the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
having  been  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  scale  the  capitol,  their 
numbers  having  been  thinned  by  pestilence,  but  chiefly  on  account 
of  an  irruption  of  the  Veneti  into  their  own  territory,  they  agreed 
to  quit  the  Roman  city  on  condition  of  receiving  from  the 
Romans  1000  (or  SOOO)  pounds  of  gold,  of  being  furnished 
during  their  march  with  provisions  by  the  Romans  and  their 
allies,  of  the  Romans  ceding  them  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
and  of  leaving  in  tlieir  new  town  a  gate  always  open,  in  memory 
of  the  Gallic  conquest. 

For  twenty-three  years  after  this  event,  the  Gauls,  having 
repulsed .  the  V^enetians,  were  kept  at  home  by  internal  feuda. 
But  in  366  B.  C,  they  resumed  their  roving  habits,  and  made 
several  incursion^  into  Latium  and  Campania,  in  one  of  which 
Sulpicius,  the  Roman  dictator,  by  a  cautious  system  of  tactics, 
succeeded  in  routing  them.  This  defeat  intimidated  them  for 
a  few  years,  till  in  350  B.  C.  they  appeared  on  Mount  Albaoo, 
from  which  position  they  were  enticed  by  the  consul  Popilius 
Laenas,  and  vanquished  with  great  slaughter.  The  Gauls  retired 
to  Mount  Albano,  and  encamped  there  for  the  winter;  but  the 
Romans  were  content  to  let  them  retire  under  a  treaty  for  three 
years,  which  was  changed  into  a  peace  that  lasted  for  half  a 
century.  In  the  year  299  B.  C.  a  body  of  Transalpine  Gauls 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  sought  to  obtain  a  territory  in  Etruria. 
After  some  negociations,  a  league  was  formed  with  the  Gauls> 
by  the  chief  nations  of  northern  and  central  Italy,  the  Etruscans, 
Samnites,  and  Umbrians,  against  Rome.  The  console  Fabius 
and  Decius  succeeded  in  dividing  this  powerful  combination, 
and  defeated  the  Gallo-Samnite  army  at  Sentinum  with  a  loss  to 
the  enemy,  which  Diodorus  reckons  at  100,000,  and  Livy  at 
25,000  men.  The  Romans  had  till  this  time  been  fighting  with 
the  Gauls  for  existence;  they  now  fought  for  glory  and  plunder. 
After  some  reverses,  an  army  of  the  Senones  and  Boii  was 
defeated  by  Dolabella,  the  whole  Senonese  nation  exterminated, 
a  Roman  colony  planted  at  Sena,  and  Drusus  brought  back  to. 
Rome  the  gold  which  had  been  paid  to  the  Senones  at  the  siege 
of  the  capitol. 

The  passage  of  Transalpine  Gauls  into  Italy,  just  mentioned, 
appears  to  have  been  caused  by  the  migration  of  the  Cymric 
tribe  of  tlie  Belgae  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine.  In  consequence  of 
this  pressure,  the  Tectosagi  left  Gaul  by  the  Hercynian  Forest, 
and  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  their  kinsmen,  who  had 
emigrated  by  the  same  route  under  Sigovesus,  swelled  into  large 
nations  stretching  as  fur  as  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  Macedou^ 
and  Thiace.     Some  of  these  Celts   had   sent   ambassadors    to 
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Akkander  the  Great  during  his  expedition  against  Thrace :  but 
they  were  not  mixed  in  the  politics  of  Greece  till  the  time  of 
Afitigonus,  who  hired  some  Danubian  Gauls   to  serve   in  his 
army,  but  found  them  more  dangerous  as  friends  than  as  foes. 
The  Gauls  of  Illyria  and  Ponia,  having  thus  learnt  the  weakness 
of  Greece  and  their  own  strength,  and  being  aided  by  the  new 
coiners  from  Gaul,  and  headed  by  their  Brenn  or  chieftain, 
planned  an  invasion  of  Greece  by  three  points.     One  detach- 
ment was  to  pass  through  eastern,  another  through  central  Mace- 
donia, and  the  third  by  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus. 
The  latter  division,  under  a  leader  named  Bolg  or  Belg,  first 
readied  its  destination,  and  summoned  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  then 
king  of  Macedon,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  if  he  wished  for  peace. 
Pt(rfemy,  attempting  to  resist,  was' defeated  and  slain;  and  his 
kingdom  was  left  an  easy  prey  to  the  Gauls,  who  collected  in  it 
an*  immense  booty.    The  left  wing,  occupied  with  plundering 
expeditions  in  Thrace,  did  not  attempt  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  the  centre  under  Brennus  was  checked 
bysome  guerrilla  bands,  organized  by  a  patriotic  Macedonian 
of  low  riank.     Having  retreated,  in  order  to  gain  recruits  during 
the  winter,  Brennus,  in  £80  B.  C.  entered  Macedonia  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  ravaged  the  open  country,  and  in  the 
autiunn  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  north  of  Olympus.    « The 
Greeks  were  thunderstruck  at  the  near  approach  of  a  nation, 
whose  very  name,  as  at  Rome,  was  sufficient  to  excite  a  panic 
fear. 

''  Ce  que  savaient,**  (says  M.  Thierry,)  '*  k  cette  epoque^  les  plus 
savans  hommes  de  la  Gr^ce  sur  la  nation  Gauloise  se  r^duisait  a  quelques 
iofonnations  vagues,  defigurees  par  d'absurdes  con  tea.  L'opinion  la  plus 
accreditee  parmi  les  enidits  pla^ait  ie  berceau  de  cette  nation  h  1  ex- 
treinit^  de  la  terre,  au-delll  du  vent  du  nonl,  sur  un  sol  glace,  im- 
paissaat' It  prbdoire  des  fleurs,  des  fruits,  ou  des  aniraaux  utiles  it 
ibomme,  mais  f^cond  en  monstres  et  en  plantes  v6neneuses.  Un  de  ces 
poisoDS  passait  pour  ^tre  si  violent,  que  rhomme  ou  Tanimal  atteint  dans 
sa  course  par  une  fl^che  qui  en  aufait  6te  infect^e,  tombait  mort .  sur  le 
champ,  comme  frapp^  de  la  foudre.  On  se  plaisait  h  raconter,  touchant 
les  Ganlois,  des  traits  d'audace  et  de  force  qui  semblaient  sumatnrels. 
On  disait  que,  les  premiers  de  tous  les  mortels  apr^s  Hercule,  ils  avaient 
franchi  les  Alpes  poi)r  aller  brdler  dans  Tltalie  une  ville  Grecque  appeiee 
Rome.  Cette  race  indomptable,  ajoutait-on,  avait  declaree  la  guerre 
DOD-seiiiement  an  genre  humain,  mais  aax  dieux  et  h,  la  nature  -,  elle 
prenait  les  armes  contre  les  temp^tes,  la  foudre  et  les  tremblemens  de 
terte;  dnrant  le  flux  et  le  reflux  de  la  mer,  ou  les  inondations  des  fleuves, 
onlavoyait  s'elancer  Tep^e  k  la  maiii  au-devant  des  vagues,  pour  les 
traver  ou  les  combattre.  Ces  r^cits,  propages  par  la  classe  6clairee, 
cooraient  de  boucbe  en  bouche  parmi  le  peuple,  et  repandaient  un  effroi 
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gen^rfil^  cUt  moot  Olympe  au  promomoire  de  T6nMe.'^*-^YoU  i.p. 

A  defensiTe  league  was  formed  by  the  principal  Greek  aUtea 
to  the  North  of  the  Peloponnese^  and  early  in  the  spring  their 
army  met  at  Thermopylae^  to  resist  an  enemy  more  forinidable 
even  than  the  Persians.     After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  force 
the  defile,  Brennus  detached  a  division  to  ravage   ^olia,  in 
order  to  draw  off  the  j^tolians  from  their  allies.     This  expedi-* 
tion,  which  was  attended  with  every  circumstance  of  the  most 
savage  and  revolting  brutality,  answered  its  purpose :  Brenous 
then  turned  the  Greek  army  by  a  path  over  Mount  Oeta,  ^nd 
marched  by  Elatea  to  Delphi.     The  height  was  scaled,  and  the 
temple   plundered:    but  the   Gauls,  having  indulged  in   their 
customary  debauches,  and  struck  with  fear  at  a  thunder  storm^ 
which  seemed  to  them  the  sign  of  an  offended  deity,  were  pur- 
sued to  their  camp  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Greeks.    After  a 
disastrous  retreat  through  an  enemy's  country,  the  remnants  of  this 
undisciplined  army  were  able,  with  the  loss  of  their  general  by 
bis  own  hand,  ten  thousand  wounded  men  dispatched  in  cold 
blood  by  their  comrades,  and  about  twenty*six  thousand  by  the 
cold  or  the  swords  of  the  Greeks,  to  reach  the  northern  frontier  of 
Macedonia.     Here  they  separated :  some  settled  under  the  Scar- 
diaa  chain,  and  became  the  nation  of  Scordiscan  Gaub.     The 
Tectosagi  divided  into  two  bodies ;  one  carried  its  plunder  back 
to  Gaul;  the  other,  with  a  horde  ofToIistoboii  and  Gaelic  CSelts, 
marched,  under  a  leader  named  Comontorius,  towards  Thrace. 
This  country  was  already  occupied  by  the  mixed  body  of  Gauls 
and  Teutons,  which  had  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of 
Brennus :  and  its  two  chieftains,  Leonorius  and  Lutarius,  finding 
that  Thrace  was  too  small  a  field  for  so  large  a  number  of  plua- 
derers,  applied  toAntipater,  now  king  of  Macedonia,  for  trans- 
ports to  convey  their  followers  to   Asia  Minor.     Some  delaja 
arising,  the  two  leaders  divided ;  Lutarius  was  left  at  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese,  where  he  seized  four  vessels  sent  by  Antipater 
to  watch   his   motions,  and  by  degrees  landed  all  bis  men   on 
the  Asiatic  coast.     Leonorius  marched   to  the  Bosporus^  and 
having  levied   a  contribution  on  the   city  of  Byzantium,   was 
called  over  to  Bithynia  by  Nicomedes,  to  assist  him  in  a  suc- 
cession war  against  his  brother  Ziboeas.     The  Gauls  of  Lutarius 
were,  by  the  influence  of  his  fellow  chieftain,  gained  to  the  party 
of  Nicomedes,  which  thus  became  triumphant,  and  the   same 
mercenaries  afterwards  saved  the  free  towns  of  the  Bosporus  from 
Antiochus,  though    (as  M.  Thierry  remarks)  actuated    by   no 
other  motive  than  a  love  of  money.     Comontorius  and  his  Gauls 
had  now  undisputed  possession  of  Thrace,  where,  after  having 
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eomnutted  every  kind  of  extortion  and  tyranny,  and  having  im* 
posed  exorbitant  tributes  on  the  Byzantines,  they  were,  after  a 
century's  misrule,  exterminated  by  a  general  rise  of  the  native 
ponulation. 
Nor  had  the  Asiatic  Greeks  less  reason  to  repent  of  their  im- 

Srudence  in  calling  in  the  Gauls  to  settle  their  civil  broils.  Asia 
tbor  was  conquered,  and  divided  into  three  parts,  according  to 
the  three  Gallic  nations :  the  Trocmi  had  the  Hellespont  and 
.the  Troad,  the  Tolistoboii  took  iEolis  and  Ionia,  while  the 
inland  country  west  of  Mount  Taurus,  as  far  as  the  sea  to  the 
south,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Tectoaagi.  The  conquering  system 
of  the  Gauls  was  not  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  and 
llomans,  to  eject  the  native  population  from  the  towns,  tO'  form 
a  governing  class  or  aristocracy  of  their  own  citizens,  among 
whom  all  the  lands  were  divided,  and  to  degrade  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors and  citizens  to  the  rank  of  bond  slaves  or  serfs,  who  paid 
a  tribute  to  their  new  landlords  in  the  shape  of  rent.  The  Gauls 
neither  dispossessed  the  inhabitants,  nor  even  regularlv  occupied 
the  country.  £ach  horde  either  remained  encamped  m  the  field 
and  lived  in  fortified  villages,  or  roved  about  the  country  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  ready  to  quell  any  attempts  at  an  insurrection. 
With  the  towns  they  interfered  no  further  than  to  force  them  to 
pay  large  tributes ;  the  civil  government,  whatever  that  might  be, 
remained  untouched.  In  this  manner  the  Gauls  preserved  their 
military  habits.  Their  easy  life,  derived  from  the  contributions  of 
others,  encouraged  population  and  attracted  new  comers,  and 
they  were  thus  able  to  make  all  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
even  the  kings  of  Syria,  their  tributaries.  But  if  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  surer  policy  of  the  Greeks, — if,  like  the  Spartans,  they 
had  formed  a  class  of  subjects  and  a  class  of  slaves,  and  imposed 
a  tribute  on  both, — had  themselves  seized  all  the  strong  places,  and 
coQoentrated  into  one  town  a  stationary  oligarchy  of  their  own 
race,  bound  by  the  strictest  rules  of  military  discipline,  alone 
forming  the  strength  of  the  army,  and  alone  able  to  act  in  con- 
cert, though  at  first  more  exertion  and  activity  would  have  been 
required  to  secure  their  dominion,  and  the  tributes  would  have 
been  less  productive,  they  might  have  been  able  to  perpetuate 
their  dominion,  and  leave  a  valuable  inheritance  to  their  de- 
scendants. As  it  was,  not  having  ejected  the  rightful  owners, 
they  gained  no  title  by  prescription — they  never  ceased  to  be 
intruders;  and  when  the  day  of  retribution  did  come,  they  were 
easily  separated  from  the  soil  into  which  they  had  never  struck 
their  roots.  '*  Quicquid  plantaiur  solo,  solo  sedet/^  says  the  maxim 
of  our  law  :  a  lesson  full  of  importance  to  the  makers  of  revolu- 
tions ;  for  if  the  lands  of  the  dispossessed  class,  whether  nobles 
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or  clergy,  are  divided  amongst  a  large  number  of  new  proprietors, 
their  restoration  to  the  ancient  possessors  by  a  counter-revolution 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  neglect  of  this  caution  hais 
enabled  the  regular  and  secular  clergy  of  Spain  to  regain  tlieir 
enormous  estates  which  had  been  sequestered  in  the  revolution 
ofl821« 

The  first  check  which  the  Gauls  received  in  Asia  Minor  was 
in  233  B.  C,  from  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  who,  for  this  good 
deed,  was  called  the  Saviour  (Som^'f)  by  his  grateful  subjects. 
But  the  wars  in  the  East,  which  soon  followed,  allowed  the  Gauls 
to  recover ;  they  spread  in  great  numbers  over  Asia,  and  were 
employed  as  mercenaries  by  all  the  Asiatic  kings  and  free  towns, 
and  even  by  the  Ptolemies,  one  of  whom  was  nearly  deprived  of 
Lower  Egypt  by  a  garrison  of  Gauls  quartered  at  Memphis. 
This  is  the  most  southern  point  to  which  any  considerable  Celtic 
force  is  known  to  have  penetrated.  In  243  B.  C,  Eumenes,  the 
Prince  of  Pergamus,  assisted  by  the  Gauls,  defeated  Antiochus, 
who  bequeathed  to  his  son  Attalus  the  accomplishment  .of  his 
patriotic  designs.  Attalus  succeeded  in  driving  the  Tolistoboii 
and  Trocmi  from  the  Troad  beyond  the  chain  of  Taurus ;  and 
these  two  tribes,  together  with  the  Tectosagi>  settled  on  the 
south-eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  in  a  district  which  now  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Galatia.  After  these  victories,  for  which 
Attalus  was  almost  deified  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  Gauls 
ceased  to  exist  in  Asia  Minor  as  a  separate  race :  and  by  their 
mixture  with  the  natives  was  formed  the  population  known  by  the 
name  of  Gallo-Greeks.  When  the  Gauls  had  been  thus  driven 
within  the  limits  of  Upper  Phrygia,  and  forced  to  adopt  sedentary 
habits^  they  fell  of  necessity  into  the  system  of  a  national  aristo- 
cracy. The  state  of  Galatia  was  formed  of  three  ranks;  first,  the 
Gauls,  divided  into  twelve  tetrarchies,  each  governed  by  a  tetrarch^ 
whose  office  was  elective  and  temporary.  Besides  these  twelve 
tetrarchs,  who  formed  the  council  of  state,  was  another  board  of 
300  members,  who  acted  as  a  court  of  justice,  and  were  alone 
competent  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  a  Gaul.  Secondly,  the 
Greeks,  whose  cleverness  and  activity  appear  to  have  procured 
them  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty ;  and  the  Gauls  must  have 
allowed  them  some  civil  rights,  as  they  had  a  sort  of  national  ma- 
gistrate (called  xpc^o^  rcov'EAAtfvcoy),  who  was  their  representative 
or  patron.  The  Phrygians,  who  formed  the  third  subject-class, 
were  reduced  to  the  most  complete  servitude,  and  kept  distinct 
both  from  their  masters  and  fellow-subjects.  But  in  adopting 
this   hateful  tiiough  effective  mode  of  governing  a  conquered 

*  See  a  remark  of  similar  import  in  Hallanrs  ConsUtutionaJ  Hislorjr  of  England, 
ch*  xviii.  on  the  English  plantation  in  Ulster  nnder  James  I. 
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people,  the  Gauls  showed  their  want  of  skill  in  civil  affairs.  They 
used  all  the  tyranny  and  oppression  inseparable  from  an  aristo- 
cracy of  race,  without  gaining  the  safety  which  should  also  attend 
it.  Their  fetters  galled  their  captives  without  securing  them. 
Instead  of  entrenching  themselves  in  a  walled  city  and  training 
ibeir  subjects  to  fight  their  battles,  they  lived  chiefly  in  open  vil- 
lages, and  derived  no  assistance  in  war  either  from  the  Greeks  or 
Phrygians.*  Hence,  when  Cneius  Manlius  invaded  their. terri- 
tory in  189  B.  C,  the  Gauls  fled  with  their  wives  and  children  to 
the  mountains,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Romans  and 
defeated  with  great  loss.  The  Romans,  however,  did  not  then 
think  proper  to  attempt  their  final  reduction ;  nor  did  Galatia  be- 
come a  Roman  province  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
Thus  far  we  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  M.  Thierry,  and 
have  given  such  an  abridgement  of  his  narrative  of  the  more  ob- 
scure and  uncertain  portion  of  Celtic  story  as  will  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  his  qualifications  as  a  describer  of  those  great 
national  movements  wnich  lie  on  the  confines  of  history  and 
fable.  With  the  same  disposition,  so  strongly  marked  in  his 
brother's  admirable  work  on  the  Norman  Conquest,  of  referring 
political  events,  not  to  the  passions  or  contrivances  of  prominent 
individuals,  but  to  the  unanimous  wishes  of  large  masses  of  po- 
pulation, and  having  the  same  sympathy  with  the  conquered 
against  the  conquering  races,  he  has  set  about  his  work  with  an 
inferior  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  a  less  lively  perception  of 
the  events  which  he  narrates.  Like  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
French  writers,  he  is  wholly  untinctured  with  the  spirit  of  histo- 
rical criticism ;  a  quality  which  may  be  dispensed  with,  when  a 
history  is  to  be  drawn,  wholly  or  principally,  from  contemporary 
authorities,  but  which  can  alone  give  any  value  to  a  work  founded 
on  the  various  accounts  contained  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of 
the  origin  and  adventures  of  a  foreign  race.  It  would  be  easy  for 
us  to  show  in  detail  the  deficiencies  of  M.  Thierry's  book  in  this 
respect,  by  examining  his  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Gauls 
in  H  annibal's  invasion  of  Italy ;  a  part  which  has  not  been  sufli- 
ciently  attended  to  by  many  modern  writers ;  as  the  existence  of 
a  powerful  nation  of  Gauls  in  Northern  Italy,  the  deadly  enemies 
of  Rome,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  Hannibal's  chief  inducements 
for  preferring  an  invasion  of  Italy  from  the  north  rather  than  from 
the  south.  But  a  more  convincing  proof  than  any  researches  of 
ours  could  furnish,  may  be  afibrded  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble   to  compare  the  two  admirable  chapters  ia  Niebuhr's 

*  Ex  campeUribus  vku  agrisque  Trequciites  dcmigrare  et  cum  coiijugibus  ac  libcrU 
que  ferre  atqne  agere  possint  pra  le  agcntes  portaiUesque. — Livy,  xixviii.  18. 
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second  volume  of  his  Roman  History,  which  describe  the  earlj 
movements  and  national  character  of  the  Celts,  and  their  famous 
capture  of  Rome,  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  M.  Thierry's 
work ;  he  will  then  see  how  diiferent  an  appearance  the  records 
of  antiquity  assume  in  the  feeble  compilation  of  the  French,  and 
in  the  searching  and  vigorous  investigation  of  the  German  writer* 
Nevertheless,  we  have  no  intention  to  detract  from  the  authority 
of  M.  Thierry's  history,  or  to  deny  to  his  work  the  merits  which  it 
certainly  possesses.  He  has  been  the  first  to  give,  within  a  rea* 
sonable  compass,  a  connected  view  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Gaulish 
tribes,  and  their  influence  on  tlie  condition  of  the  ancient  world ; 
and  to  his  diligence  in  tracing  the  diiference  of  races>  by  means 
of  their  language  and  other  national  peculiarities,  the  student  of 
history,  Ix^h  ancient  and  modem,  must  be  ever  indebted.* 

Art.  Vn.— 1.   Briefe  aus  Paris,  1830,  1831.     Von  Ludwig 

Borne.     Hamburg.     2  vols.     IS^nio*     1832. 
2*    Letires  ecriies  de  Paris.     Par  M.  L.   Borne.     Tradnitet 

Par  M.  F.  Guiran.     Paris.     1832.     8vo. 
S,    Heine's    Reisebilder   Nachirdge    zu   Heine's    Reisebildem. 

(Pictures  of  Travel.     Supplement  to  the  Pictures  of  Travel.) 

Hamburg.     4  vols.  12mo.     2d  Edition.     1830,1631. 

These  are  two  very  singular  productions,  resembling  each 
other  in  many  particulars ;  both  written  in  a  certain  wild  reckless 
vein,  with  an  apparent  indifference  or  cynical  contempt  for  all 
ordinary  feelings,  opinions,  or  creeds ;  and  both  possessing  to  a 
considerable  extent  that  air  of  novelty  and  vivacity  which  is  likely 
to  accompany  such  an  emancipation  from  all  those  fetters,  the 
authority  and  force  of  which  is  recognised  as  legitimate  by  the 
rest  of  society.  One  of  them  (Bome's)  is  avowedly  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Jew;  the  other  bears  just  as  little  marks  of  being 
written  by  a  Christian ;  and  both  have  been  received  with  greater 
extremes  of  approbation  and  censure  by  opposite  parties  in  Ger- 
many, than  any  works  which  for  some  time  past  have  issued  from 
the  press  of  that  country. 

*  For  Uie  benefit  of  the  author  of  the '  Hiitury  of  Spain  and  Portugal*  in  Lnrdner^s 
Cabinet  Cjciopsdia  (see  vol.  i.  p.  16 )»  we  remark  that  in  Strabo,  iii.  p.  1^9*  ianif 
ibould  be  read  for  irSv  with  Niebuhr,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  note  377,  and  that 
poems  containing  6000  verses,  not  poems  6000  years  old,  are  meant.  Knight,  Syrob. 
Langna^  of  Ancient  Art  and  Mytliolugy,  (S  5,  compares  Hcrmippusap.  Plin.  N.  n. 
ixx.  1.  Vides  centum  miUia  vermum  a  Zoroastre  condita:  and  Ca;sar  de  B.  G.  vi.  14. 
Magnnm  ibi  wtmtrum  venuum  educere  dicuntur  ;  itaque  twnnulU  anuas  vicenos  in  ditci' 
piinm  permMnent,  The  same  writer  ii  likewise  ignorant  of  Humboldt's  celebrated  Db- 
sertatioa  on  the  Basque  Language* 
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This  has  been  peculitrly  the  case  with  Bbrne's  **  Letters  from 
Paris/'  which  touching,  as  they  do,  on  questions  the  interest  of 
which  is^  jet  at  its  height,  and  the  future  solution  of  which  no 
political  sagacity  can  foresee,  and  affecting  the  very  snperlative  of 
Bkra-liberaHsni,  have  stirred  up  a  tempest  of  abuse  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  clamorous  applause  on  the  other,  which  nothing  but 
die  Tery  peculiar  position  of  society  at  this  moment  could  render  at 
M  intelkgiUe.  The  literary  scuffle  over  these  volumes  has  been 
as  desperate  as  the  set-to  over  the  body  of  Patroclus.  It  is  the 
Most  pestilent,  egotistical,  atheistical,  anarchical,  incoherent  effu- 
sion oif  the  age,  say  the  supporters  of  the  German  system  as  it  is, 
and  even  the  advocates  of  a  moderate  enlargement  of  coastitu- 
donal  rights.  It  is  the  freest,  boldest,  truest  picture  of  the 
oppressions  of  the  governors  and  the  sufferings  of  the  governed, 
say  the  ultra-liberals,  and  only  by  such  strong  dioughts  conveyed 
in  such  strong  words  will  the  evils  of  society  make  themselves  to 
be  heard  and  remedied.  The  writer,  say  the  moderates,  is  a  literary 
bravo,  who  sets  truth,  prmciple,  consistency,  and  moral  decency  at 
defiance.  He  is  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  strong  fmcj  and  caustic 
satire,  say  bis  admirers,  wisely  steering  clear  of  the  point  as  to 
decency  and  principle.  He  deserves  to  be  exalted  above  all  his 
brethren  of  the  press,  cries  the  editor  of  the  MorgenUait.  It 
should  be  on  a  gallows  fifty  feet  high  then,  replies  Dr.  Meyer  of 
Altona* 

The  most  amusing  part  of  the  contest  to  quiet  spectators,  Kke 
ourselves,  is,  that  we  are  persuaded  both  parties  are  in  an  entire 
mistake  as  to  the  true  scope  both  of  his  work,  and  that  of  Heine,  to 
vrfiich,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  degree,  the  same  exaggerated 
tone  of  praise  and  censure  has  been  applied.  We  are  convinced 
that  if  ^ey  had  detected  the  real  intent  with  which  these  ingeni* 
ovis  performances  have  been  written,  the  combatants  would  have 
immediately  chiuiged  sides ;  the  supporters  of  things  as  they  are 
would  have  hailed  Borne  as  a  valuable  auxiliary,  who  had  been 
fighting  their  battle  in  disguise;  while  the  liberals,  finding  that  he 
was  no  true  man  after  all, — "  no  waiter,  but  a  Knight  Templar,'* — 
would  have  ejected  him  from  his  lodgings  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  vrith  as  much  alacrity  and  more  noise  than  had  attended 
hb  admission. 

The  real  fact,  as  we  hope  to  show  by  internal  evidence,  is,  that 
under  the  disguise  of  an  affected  and  exaggerated  liberalism,  these 
works  are  written  with  the  express  purpose  of  turning  into  ridicule 
the  whole  slang  of  the  party,  of  exposing  the  wild,  unprincipled, 
or  objectless  views  of  its  leading  organs  in  Germany,  their  bare- 
faced attempts  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  their  total  in*- 
capaeity  of  substitti^ing  any  thing  in  room  of  the  systems  they  are 
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seeking  to  destroy.  Sucb,  certaiDly,  was  not  formerly  the  .cha- 
racter of  the  German  press^  which  might  rather  have  been  re- 
proached with  a  tendency  to  the  opposite  extreme  ;  too  strong 
an  inertia,  and  attachment  to  every  thing  which  custom  had  sane-" 
tioned  and  incorporated  with  the  feelings  and .  habits  of  the 
people,  even  where  a  change  would  have  been  attended  with  no 
danger,  and  with  probable  advantage.  But  in  Germany,  as  else- 
where, a  singular  movement  has  been  impressed  .on  periodical 
literature,  particularly  the  more  ephemeral  journals,  by  the 
general  excitement  and  delusive  hopes  arising  out  of  the  success 
of  the  French  and  Belgian  revolutions.  In  that  eountry,  formerly 
so  remarkable  for  the  quiet  and  even  tenor  of  its  political  way, 
and  where  the  governments,  however  little  reconcilable  with 
theoretical  ideas  of  perfection,  were  undeniably  exercised  in 
practice  with  a  general  forbearance  and  mildness  which  had 
conciliated  the  attachment  of  the  people,  and,  though  not 
fenced  round  with  the  formal  machinery  of  constitutions,  had 
been  scarcely  less  securely  limited  by  the  tacit  and  invariable 
practice  of  ages ;  in  that  country  formerly  so  tranquil,  the  same 
restlessness,  discontent,  and  desire  of  change  have  begun  to  mani- 
fest themselves,  which  had  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
dynasties  in  Belgium  and  France.  The  impulse  came  from  the 
same  quarter — the  press.  And  if  any  thing  were  r^uired  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  tremendous  power,  either  for  evil  or  good,  which 
that  engine  can  exercise,  it  would  be  the  effect  which  the  perse- 
vering efforts  of  a  few  of  its  organs,  and  these  not  of  distinguished 
ability,  (though  well  gifted  with  the  ordinary  qualities  which 
attract  the  multitude,)  by  the  mere  perseverance  and  combination 
with  which  their  efforts  are  carried  on,  have  produced  on  the 
national  mind  of  Germany.  Not  that  we  are  of  opinion  that 
even  the  mass  of  the  population,  numerically  speaking,  far  less 
the  majority  of  the  intelligence  in  Germany,  goes  along  with 
these  apostles  of  revolution;  but  the  continued  increase  of  revolu^ 
tionary  journals,  many  of  them  of  the  most  uncompromising  cha- 
racter, demonstrates  the  spread  of  such  opinions,  by  proving  that 
they  find  readers.  Projects  of  change,  which  three  years  ago 
would  have  struck  the  reader  with  astonishment;  attacks  upon 
governments  in  particular,  and  government  in  general;  abuse  of 
all  in  power;  the  fiercest  and  most  savage  diatribes  against  all  those 
who  differ  in  opinion  from  themselves, — are  now  as  common  in 
the  Tribune  or  the  Morgenblatt,  as  in  the  pages  of  the  Nemesis 
or  the  Figaro,  We  hardly  know  a  spectacle  that  gives  a  lower 
idea  of  the  literary  character  than  that  presented  by  too  many 
of  the  modem  German  liberal  journals.  Lovers  as  we  are  of 
rational  and  constitutional  freedom,  both  of  government  and  of 
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the  press,  we  regret,  for  the  sake  of  literature  itself,  that  its  dignity 
and  usefulness  should  be  so  degraded.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Freoch  press,  in  its  wildest  extravagancies,  had  a  clear  meaning 
and  object;  it  might  be  pursuing  a  phantom,  but  at  least  its 
views  were  intelligible  and  logical  enough.  Not  so  the  ultra- 
liberals  beyond  the  Rhine.  On  no  principle  could  their  inco- 
herent ravings,  their  gross  inconsistencies,  their  planless  specula- 
tions, their  contempt  for  taste  and  decency,  be  explained,  but 
this, — that  they  had  in  truth  no  aim  save  that  of  bettering  their 
own  condition  by  the  promotion  of  that  agitation  which,  however 
fatal  to  the  higher  organs  of  literature,  is  carnival-time  to  the 
lower*  In  short,  the  only  object  which  these  literary  condottieri 
steadily  kept  in  view, — the  point  from  which  tliey  set  out,  and  to 
which,  like  pirouetting  Fakirs,  they  always  returned, — was  "self," 
still  self:  the  best  proof  of  which  is,  that  if  a  stronger  inducement 
were  held  out  on  the  other  side,  if  the  bully  was  of  sufficient  im- 
pof  taoce  to  be  purchased,  his  services  in  support  of  despotism, 
absolutism,  Jesuitism,  or  any  other  ism,  might  be  had  at  any  time 
for  some  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  With  what  an  easy  and  natural 
grace,  for  instance,  does  the  democratic  Saphir  of  Berlin  graduate 
into  the  absolutist  of  Stuttgard ;  now  lauding  the  French  revolu- 
tioDy  and  then  in  *'  one  little  month,  or  ere  his  shoes  were  old," 
advocating  the  cause  of  Don  Miguel,  and  breathing  fire  and  sword 
against  revolution  all  over  the  world.  It  is  rather  consoling  to 
find,  however,  that  the  services  of  these  mercenaries  are  estimated 
pretty  much  at  their  true  value.  Some  one,  we  understand, 
accused  Saphir  the  other  day  of  receiving  some  360  florins  from 
government  as  the  price  of  his  services.  The  journalist  repelled 
the  charge  with  indignation,  and  assured  his  friends  and  the 
public  that  his  pay  was  only  S6*  This  we  suppose  may  be  con- 
sidered as  about  the  fair  average  price  of  a  German  ultra-liberal 
scribbler  of  all-work. 

It  is  this  present  aspect  of  the  German  periodical  press,  and 
the  consideration  of  its  ruinous  eifects  on  morality  and  taste, 
which  seems  to  have  excited  the  indignation  of  Borne  and  Heine, 
and  called  forth  these  bitter  satires — for  such,  we  are  persuaded, 
they  are — upon  its  spirit  and  tendency.  No  two  individuals 
could  have  been  selected  so  well  fitted  to  the  task.  *'  They  also 
have  been  in  Arcadia.''  Both,  having  sided  with  the  spirit  of 
"  the  movement"  up  to  a  certain  point,  had  of  course  acquired  a 
complete  command  of  the  slang  of  party,  and  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  few  popular  themes  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
journalist  to  vary  and  harp  upon.  And  now  that  the  extrava- 
gance, we  might  almost  say  the  insanity,  of  some  of  their  early 
coOaborateurs  has  at  last  converted  them  to  wiser  and  sounder 
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views,  this  previotts  acquamtance  with  the  secrets  of  the  enemies' 
camp  has  enabled  them  to  direct  their  fire  with  peculiar  certainty 
and  e£fect  against  the  weak  points  in  their  adversaries'  lines* 

The  plan  which  they  have  adopted  is,  we  think,  on  the  whole, 
judicaoiis.  For  one  who  is  convinced  by  reasoning,  there  are 
twenty,  we  know,  who  are  influenced  by  ridicule;  and  most  men 
too,  we  believe,  after  a  course  of  politics,  begin  to  act  on  the 
simple  plan  of  reading  only  on  their  own  side  of  the  question. 
There  is  no  breaking  through  the  enemies'  entrenchments,  except 
in  disguise;  you  can  only  approach  them  through  the  path  of 
ridicule,  taking  care  to  wear  a  grave  face  till  you  are  fairly  in 
the  camp,  and  repeating  the  watchword  of  the  part^  as  if  you 
were  a  mend  and  brother.  Thus  the  adversary  is  laid  upon  hi9 
back  before  he  is  aware,  compelled  with  many  wry  feces  to  join 
in  the  laugh  against  himself;  and  at  last,  after  repeated  ezpk)^ 
sions  of  this  kind,  begins  to  think  of  changing  sides,  and  leaving 
his  companions  to  march  through  Coventry  alone.  This  w  the 
plan  which  has  been  adopted  both  by  Borne  and  Heine.  Under 
the  disguise  of  liberals,  and  with  a  huge  parade  of  all  the  ordinary 
cant  of  the  party,  they  contrive,  by  concentrating  and  combining 
in  a  short  space  the  most  strikii^  instances  of  ignorance,  impiety^ 
selfishness,  malignity  or  inconsistency,  which  the  writings  of  the 
ukra^iberai  party  for  some  time  past  afford,  to  impait  to  these 
an  air  of  irresistible  absurdity,  and  to  render  the  character  of  its 
supporters  more  contemptible  than  we  believe  it  could  have 
been  made  in  any  other  way.  Whether  there  be  any  people  so 
incapable  of  seeing  a  thing  which  is  not  in  the  bond,  as  to  take 
diese  performances  for  grave  and  serious  eulogiums  on  the  ultra 
party,  we  hardly  know,  though,  from  the  bon&Jide  abuse  which 
these  books  have  met  with,  we  suspect  such  dull  bemgs  may 
exist.  But  we  have  no  doubt  the  satire  is  obvious  enough  to 
the  more  clairtoyans  of  the  party,  and  that  if  any  thing  is  likely 
to  expose  and  ultimately  to  correct  the  present  tendencies  of  the 
press  in  Germany,  it  will  be  works  like  these,  in  which  its  vices 
and  extravagancies  are  presented  in  so  ludicrous  and  yet  so  literal 
a  form. 

Biime  has  been  long  known  as  a  journalist  and  essayist.  He 
IS  a  Jew,  if  report  be  correct,  bom  at  Frankfort  in  17B6,  and  has 
successively  edited  several  journals.  He  is  a  man  of  clear  head, 
and  apparently  without  a  particle  of  enthnsiaBm.  All  opinions 
and  creeds  seem  naturally  much  the  same  to  him.  He  has  no 
love  or  veneration  for  any  individual,  sect,  or  country.  No  one 
sees  better  the  aimless  and  absurd  views  of  modem  revolutionists, 
or  has  occasionally  exposed  them  more  forcibly.  He  is  a  close 
and  accurate  obaerver  of  character,  and  many  of  his  ^4^rvaiUons 
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are  origiiial,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  expression.  It  may 
assist  the  effect  of  contrast,  if,  before  procef«iing  to  the  work 
which  he  has  written  in  his  assumed  character,  we  quote  from 
one  of  his  earlier  productions,  entitled  **  Fragments  and  Apho- 
nsBS,''  some  of  those  remarks,  which  we  think  are  both  new  and 
tnie* 

*'  We  conceal  hatred  easily,  lote  with  more  difficulty,  indifference 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all." 

•*  On  the  stage  of  the  world,  destiny  is  the  prompter,  who  reads  the 
fkte  in  a  low  breath,  and  without  emotion,  without  gesture,  without 
decbnatkNi,  whether  it  be  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy." 

"  Luther  knew  what  be  was  about  when  be  threw  his  ink-bottle  at 
tfae  devil's  bead.     There  is  nothing  the  devil  hate^more  than  ink." 

"  Our  times  are  not  favourable  to  light.  We  are  so  constantly 
sooi&iig  the  candles,  that  people  can  see  nothing.*' 

*'  A  constitutional  throne  is  a  chair  with  a  back  -,  an  absolute  throne 
is  a  seat  without  one.  If  Napoleon  had  given  a  charter  to  France,  he 
woold  not  have  fallen  from  bis  throne,  when  a  vertigo  seized  him;  be 
would  still  be  Emperor  of  France." 

'^Moderation,  as  the  word  is  often  tised,  means  something  tike  this — 
oBc  person  wishes  for  day  and  another  for  night;  a  ministry  wishes  for 
a  iort  of  moonlight,  to  please  both  parties." 

''  B^bre  the  march  of  a  new  era,  it  sends  forth  men  acquainted 
with  its  views  to  proeure  it  aceommodatioDs ;  but  instead  of  reoeiving 
tbese  heralds  and  listening  to  their  counsels,  they  are  denounced  as 
demagogues,  seducers,  revolutionists,  and  they  are  thrown  into  prison. 
But  Xioie  arrives,  with  all  her  suite,  and  finding  nothing  prepared,  she 
makes  her  lodgment  as  she  can,  overturning  and  destroying  far  more 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  required  to  make  room  for  her." 

The  following  shows  plainly  with  what  a  cool  and  impartial 
eye  Borne,  when  speaking  in  bis  proper  person,  viewf  the  pre«- 
tensions  of  popular  demagogues,  and  their  accusations  against  their 
governofs. 

**  If  I  were  a  Nero  in  Germany,  and  were  to  throw  my  crown  into 
the  river,  and  say  *  bring  it  here,'  the  most  decided  among  those  who 
sre  diarged  with  being  demagogues  would  jump  after  it  like  a  spaniel 
to  bring  it  back  to  me." 

'*  Governments  govern  too  much,  but  it  would  be  ui^ust  in  Germany 
to  make  that  a  subject  of  reproach.  The  fault  is  with  the  subjects. 
Let  any  one  try  to  abolish  the  hundred  restrictions  which  should  never 
have  been  imposed,  or  the  hundred  permissions  which  should  never 
have  been  granted,  and  we  should  immediately  see  the  people  stumbling 
at  every  step,  and  complaining  that  they  had  no  rule  for  their  con- 
duct." 

"Every  revolution  ends  as  it  began.  Whoever  can  distinguish 
^ong  the  phenomena  of  history  what  is  essential  from  what  is  accidental 
may  ptedict  with  certamty  how  the  history  of  a  particular  state  shaM 
be  developed.    Where  will  France  stop!    At  tlM  point  jBrom  which  it 
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set  out  in  1789.  The  French  then  wished  for  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  they  will  have  one.  Neither  the  republicans,  who  aim  at. the  sub- 
version of  the  throne,  nor  the  ultras,  who  aim  at  the  subversion  of  the 
constitution,  will  give  them  bread." 

All  this  is  reasonable  and  temperate,  with  a  sufficient  leaning, 
no  doubt,  to  the  popular  side ;  but  with  a  sufficiently  clear  appre- 
hension also  of  the  danger  of  tampering  with  existing  institutions, 
and  a  very  evident  dislike  and  contempt  for  the  preachers  of 
revolution.  Let  us  now  reverse  the  old  appeal,  and  turn  from 
Philip  sober  to  Pliilip  drunk;  and  if  we  suddenly  find  the 
moderate  and  reasonable  Borne  out-Heroding  Herod,  and  leaving 
the  Wirths,  the  Siebenpfeiffers,  the  Kalbs,  "et jioc  genus  omne," 
far  behind  in  the  insane  violence  of  his  opinions  and  the  audacity 
of  his  style,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it  on  the 
supposition  that  the  whole  is  merely  factitious,  that  the  work  is 
an  anthology  of  Ultra-Liberalism, — Elegant  Extracts  from  the 
German  periodical  press  of  the  last  two  years.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  impiety,  the  rancorous  and  malignant  spirit,  the  abuse  of 
all  existing  institutions,  the  frantic  diatribes  with  which  the  work 
abounds,  or  rather  of  which  it  consists,  (for  the  few  observations 
on  the  fine  arts,  or  on  literature,  which  it  contains,  are  plainly 
introduced  merely  as  a  blind,)  all  these  assume  a  satirical  purpose 
or  meaning,  which  redeems  them  from  the  disgust  they  would 
otherwise  inspire. 

The  work  is  entitled  "  Letters  from  Paris,"  and  is  supposed 
to  be  written  by  an  Ultra-Liberal  of  the  darkest  dye,  a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,  from  the  French  capital,  the  paradise  of  the 
party,  to  his  German  friends,  who  are  still  wandering  in  the 
desert,  and  groaning  under  oppression  in  that  miserable  country, 
which  js  yet  without  a  national  guard,  or  a  citizen  king ;  without 
the  three  glorious  days,  either  of  July  1830  or  June  1832;  and 
(what  is  the  worst  of  all)  is  actually  ignorant  of  its  own  misery 
and  misgovemment,  and  deludes  itself  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
prosperous  and  happy.  These  delusions  it  is  the  pretended 
object  of  these  letfceia  to  dispel,  by  the  bitterest  abuse  of  every 
thing  German,  with  a  corresponding  exaltation  of  every  thing 
French ;  a  system  which  has  of  late  been  acted  on  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent  in  Germany. 

Our  traveller  first  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  tricolour  flag  on  the 
bridge  at  Strasburgh.  It  reminds  him  of  '*  the  rainbow  after  the 
deluge  of  our  days,  as  the  sign  of  peace  of  a  reconciled  God." 
When  he  reaches  Paris,  he  sets  out  to  view  the  scene  of  the 
barricades.  He  wishes  to  take  off  his  boots:  the  pavement  is  too 
holy  to  be  trod  except  by  the  naked  feet  of  the  pilgrim.  He 
bursts  out  into  a  tirade  against  his  country,  because,  though 
Spaniards^  Portugueses  Dutchmen,  Englishmen,  Italians,  Ameri- 
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cans,  even  Negroes,  had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  people  on  that 
occasion,  there  were  no  Germans  among  the  number.  But 
Germans,  forsooth !  what  right  could  they,  poor  miserable  slaves, 
liave  to  combat  in  the  ranks  of  freedom  ?  These  are  the  traits  of 
the  national  character,  according  to  Borne,  or  rather  the  hero  of 
bis  satire. 

"  Imbecile  beasts !  An  ox  could  not  put  up  with  such  treatment.  (He 
is  speaking  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Hesse.)  An  ox  is  a  brute,  but 
be  has  a  will  of  his  own,  and  he  has  horns.  We  are  sheep,  shorn, 
miserable  sheep.  No  wonder  that  the  Germans  draw  the  carriages  of 
their  princes  and  their  opera  singers;  are  they  a  whit  better  than 
horses  ?  Horses  themselves  could  not  submit  to  a  constitution  such  as 
has  been  given  to  the  Hessians :  they  treat  the  Germans  worse  than 
they  did  our  Saviour.  He  was  obliged  to  carry  his  cross,  no  doubt, 
but  they  did  not  go  the  length  of  compelling  him  to  make  it.  I  may 
karo  French  in  Paris,  but,  good  Heaven,  when  shall  I  learn  to  forget 
German!" 

''  Whence  comes  this  servile  character  of  the  Germans  I  know  not, 
but  they  have  always  been  so.  I  believe  thev  must  have  had  their 
origin  in  Asia ;  they  must  have  been  a  sort  of  Paria  caste,  who,  not 
being  able  to  subsist  there,  emigrated.  The  Ancient  Germans  were 
coarse  savages,  without  property  physical  or*  mental.  Servility, 
drunkenness,  and  a  passion  for  play — such  were  the  virtues  of  our 
aooestors." 

One  great  source  of  his  contempt  for  the  German  character  is 
represented  to  be  the  attachment  of  the  people  in  general  to 
their  existing  governments,  and  their  reluctance  to  exchange 
a  system  theoretically  bad,  but  practically  administered  with 
mildness  and  equity,  for  the  chance  of  drawing  a  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  constitutions.  The  satire  here  is  palpable,  we  should 
think,  to  all. 

"  The  Spaniards,  Italians,  Russians,  and  others  are  slaves,  the  Germans 
are  servants.  Slavery  renders  men  miserable,  but  it  does  not  degrade 
them :  serviUty  makes  them  contemptible.  It  is  better  to  have  a  Don 
Miguel  fmr  a  master,  than  a  toi^disant  mild  and  just  German  Prince. 
We  have  a  respect  for  force,  when  it  can  inspire  fear." 

'*  How  should  any  one  think  at  the  present  day,  but  of  fighting  for 
or  agtMut  Uberty  !  It  is  great  even  to  be  a  tyrant,  if  one  does  not 
We  liberty :  but  to  be  indifferent !" — 

He  is  mortified  at  the  very  idea  that  the  changes  he  pretends 
to  wish  for  should  take  place  by  the  peaceable  concessions  of 
the  German  governments :  force  is  the  only  weapon  with  which 
he  would  condescend  to  agree* 

"  They  tell  me  Metternicb  is  positively  to  give  up  the  helm.  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  it  is  a  misfortune." — "  Metternicb  was  unbending,  con- 
ceited, the  tempest  would  soon  have  dashed  liim  asunder ;  his  successor 
will  not  yield,  but  he  will  bend  a  little,  and  all  will  remain  out  of  joint. 
May  God  preserve  my  Mettemich !" 
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^  We  are  too  much  on  ceremony  widi  kings*  We  cliaieniU*  too 
much.  We  should  allow  them  all  a  month,  within  which  to  estab- 
lish a  better  government  ^  if  not,  to  the  door  with  them." 

<<  My  wish  is  for  a  musket  and  a  battle.  Every  day  I  am  the  more 
convinced  that  reasoning  will  do  no  good.  My  longing  is  for  war,  and 
that  the  sickly  condition  of  the  world  may  change  at  once  to  a  vi- 
gorous malady,  decisive  of  life  or  death." 

"  The  freedom  which  is  bestowed  by  governors  is  not  worth  having. 
It  should  either  be  stolen,  or  taken  by  force." 

He  then  turns  to  the  subject  of  revolutions.  Whether  the 
government  or  the  people  are  m  the  rights  he  thinks  a  matter  of 
no  consequence ;  whether  the  change  is  to  be  for  the  better  or 
the  worse,  is,  upon  the  same  principle,  equally  to  be  laid  out  of 
view.  Hence  the  merest  whisper  of  a  revolution,  be  it  in  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  or  Peru,  is  enough  to  engase*  the 
sympathy  of  the  true  Ultra- Liberal.  His  decision  requires  do 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  case ;  it  is  sufficient  for  him 
that  the  attempt  is  against  the  dynasty  for  the  time.  This 
aimless  and  insane  love  of  change  is  well  ridiculed  in  the  observa- 
tions on  the  Belgian  Revolution ;  and  the  rationale  of  the  whole 
creed  is  summed  up  in  the  following  passages.  After  the  usual 
laudation  of  the  Belgian  Revolution,  he  observes, 

'<  I  can  easily  believe  that  the  catastrophe  of  Antwerp  has  been 
produced  by  the  arrogance  of  the  insurgents,  that  Chasse  was  forced 
to  the  bombardment;  but  what  then?  We  must  still  ask  to  whom 
does  Belgium  or  any  other  country  belong,  to  the  prince  or  to  the 
people?  It  is  very  possible  the  Belgians  were  in  the  wrong  in  regaid 
to  tneir  king  ;  I  myself  could  never  clearly  understand  what  they  had 
got  to  complain  of;  but  every  one  is  master  of  himself,  and  a  kii^ 
whom  we  dislike,  mere  it  for  no  better  reason  than  the  shape  ofhU  jwwf, 
may  be  lawfully  dismissed.    All  this  appears  to  me  quite  plam" 

In  a  similar  strain  are  the  reflections  on  the  fate  of  Charles  X. 

^*  Royalty  is  nothing  else  but  an  artificial  abscess  which  Providence, 
for  the  purposes  of  health,  brings  out  upon  the  people,  that  they  may 
not  perish  by  their  humours,  but  that  their  poisonous  passions  may  flow 
outwards,  and  collect  there.  If  it  bursts  at  last,  who  has  swollen  it  ? 
We  should  have  no  mercy  with  criminal  kings,  but  we  may  regret  that 
we  can  have  none.  Don  t  repeat  this,  however,  lest  some  focA  should 
say, '  there  is  a  friend  of  liberty  who  maintains  that  the  King  of  France 
has  been  unjustly  dealt  with.*  Just  I  unjust !  empty  meanmgkss  words. 
Blame  the  tempest,  the  earthquake^  the  fever,  and  then  blame  a  people 
for  being  unjust  towards  their  king." 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  as  Borne  observes ;  might  makes  right; 
therefore  let  none  attempt  to  blame  the  people :  will  makes  rea- 
son ;  therefore  if  they  choose  to  dismiss  their  sovereign  from  an 
objection  to  his  nose,  who  is  entitled  to  interfere? 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of 
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9Cm»e  dkturbancet  in  Italj  in  the  spring  of  1831.  Like  most 
Italian  revolntionSy  in  which,  af  Byron,  who  had  a  little  experi- 
ence of  them,  used  to  say,  die  heroes  chiefly  distinguish  themselves 
by  ''  shooting  round  a  comer,"  this  affair  was  over  in  a  day  or 
two^  leaving  matters  just  where  they  were.  Long,  therefore,  be- 
fore Some's  letters  were  even  in  types,  this  great  effort  of  rege« 
nerated  Italy  was  numbered  with  the  thousand  other  paltry  local 
disturbances  which  have  thrown  an  air  of  ridicule  round  the  very 
name  of  revolution  as  connected  with  that  country,  so  that  the 
^athusiastic  allusion  to  its  probable  consequences,  printed  as  it 
was  after  its  miserable  failure,  operates  as  a  severe  satire,  though 
in  the  guise  of  praise. 

*'  Oh  Italy!  Italy!  do  you  hear  the  accents  of  my  joy  ?  Why  have  I 
not  a  trampet  which  can  reach  even  to  your  ears }  Yes,  this  spring  will 
atone  for  a  hundred  winters.  Liberty^  a  nightingale  with  the  accents 
of  a  giant,  awakens  with  her  noise  even  the  profoundest  sleeper*  We 
ahall  now  see  what  the  strength  of  liberty  is,  since  it  dares  to  attack 
even  the  powerful  Austria  !*' 

The  ^'  strength  of  liberty"  by  this  time  had  evaporated  in  some 
squabble  in  Modena;  one  or  two  of  the  leading  champions  had 
fallen  victims  to  their  rashness,  and  the  strong  grasp  of  Austria 
was  only  tightened  around  Italy  by  the  premature  and  ridiculous 
effort  which  had  been  made  to  emancipate  her. 

It  is  equally  impossible,  we  think,  to  mistake  the  true  views  of 
Borne  in  the  sentiments  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero 
as  to  some  of  the  domestic  attempts  at  revolution  in  Germany. 
Indeed,  the  sneer  is  sometimes  almost  too  obvious  even  for  the 
purpose  of  satire. 

^  I  have  my  room,"  says  he^  "  often  filled  with  young  Germans 
anxious  for  a  revolution,  But  nothing  is  to  be  made  of  them,  finr  they 
neither  know  their  wants  nor  their  capabilities.  Yesterday,  at  La- 
fayette's, I  met  one  of  them  who  had  been  living  at  *  *  *  when  the 
troubles  broke  out.  He  came  here  to  visit  and  consult  Lafayette,  B. 
Constant,  Quiroga,  and  others,  as  if  these  men  were  possessed  of  some 
revolutionary  powders  which  he  might  administer  to  the  Germans." 

He  bears  of  disturbances  at  Hamburgh  at  Brunswick,  at  Dresden, 
and  his  heart  leaps  up  for  joy.  ^^  Am  I  deceived/'  he  exclaims, 
'^  or  is  Germany  riper  than  I  believed  i  Have  1  been  w0ust  to- 
wards this  people?  Have  they  really  been  carrying  a  helmet  and 
a  cuirass  beneath  a  night  cap  and  a  robe  de  chambre  i  Oh,  with 
what  pleasure  should  I  find  myself  iti  error?'*  He  reads  a  report  of 
the  University  Library  at  Gbttingen  being  attacked,  and  he  hal- 
loos  on  the  rabble,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Omar,  exults  in  '^  the 
destruction  of  all  these  useless  lumbering  folios."  He  looks  with 
delight  on  the  spectacle  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris's  library  float- 
ing down  the  Seine,  while  the  people  are  smoking  him  in  effigy 
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with  the  censers  taken  irom.the  cathedraL  He  anticipates/witfa 
transport,  the  arrival  of  the  time  when  **  a  clozen  of  eggs  shall  he 
dearer  than  a  dozen  princes/'  and  when  *'  the  cooks  of  king? 
shall  ask  each  other  every  morning,  ^  Well,  whose  dinner  are  we 
to  cook  to  day?"'  This  blessed  consummation,  he  thinks^  will 
be  decidedly  accelerated  by  the  cholera,  the  approach  of  which 
he  anxiously  awaits. 

"  The  plague/*  he  exclaims,  "  may  do  what  nothing  else  could.  By 
preventing  princes  from  assembling  great  armies^  it  will  stimulatle  and 
encourage  the  moat  inert  and  timorous  people  on  the  face  of  the  ^arth. 
The  plague  and-  liberty  never  had  so  hideous  a  mother — so  fiur  a 
daughter.  What  calamities  may  not  the  spring  scatter  over  the  world  ? 
Tears  will  not  suffice,  we  must  laugh  at  misery/' 

The  idea  of  invoking  a  destroying  pestilence  as  a  convenient  po- 
litical agent  is  in  the  best  style  of  Bome's  models. 

The  genuine  ultra  affects  a  contempt  for  literature,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  his  own  country.*  The  loftier  spirits  of  literature 
are,  of  course,  too  completely  at  issue  with  him  on  almost  every 
point,  not  to  be  visited  with  the  choicest  abuse.  Conspicuous 
among  these,  not  only  by  his  pre-eminent  talent,  and  by  the  calm 
wisdom,  tolerance,  and  true  liberality  (not  liberalism)  of  his  views^ 
but  also  for  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  attachment  with  which 
he  regarded  existing  institutions  and  opinions,  was  the  immortal 
Goethe.  He,  of  course,  along  with  Tieck,  Schlegel,  Hegel^ 
Raumer,  every  one,  in  short,'  who  either  by  his  life  or  writings 
has  attempted  to  stem  the  career  of  innovation,  have,  for  some  time 
past,  been  the  objects  of  the  most  bitter  and  persevering  attacks. 
The  false  and  despicable  nature  of  these  is  well  exposed  in  the 
following  pretended  character  of  Goethe.'  What  German,  on 
reading  it,  would  not  blush  to  think  that  similar  expressions 
should  ever  have  been  applied  by  the  savage  spirit  of  faction  to 
the  greatest,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  tranquil  and  glorious 
career,  one  of  the  best  of  her  sons ! 

"  TUs  man  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  baseness  ;  you  may  search  the  history 
of  the  world  before  you  find  his  equal.  It  is  ridiculous  in  people  always 
to  couple  Schiller  and  Goethe,  like  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Groethe  is 
as  much  worse  than  Voltaire,  as  Rousseau  is  better  than  Schiller.  Goetbe 
was  always  the  servant  of  despots ;  his  satire  is  wisely  directed  againsr 
the  weak ;  be  pays  his  court  to  the  great.  This  Goethe  is  a  very  cancer 
in  the  German  body,  and  the  worst  is,  that  every  one  takes  the  disease  for 
the  perfection  of  health,  places  Mephistopbiles  on  the  altar,  and  hails 
him  as  the  prince  of  poets.  His  proper  title  should  be  the  poet  of 
despots:' 

These  passages  may  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
Borne's  work  is  written.  But  to  form  a  perfect  notion  of  the 
force  with  which  his  satire  is  brought  home  to  all  the  weak 
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oints  of  his  opponents,  and  the  skill  with  which  their  own  jargon 
>  imitated  and  turned  against  them,  the  book  must  be  perused  as 

I  whole. 

Meantime  we  must  saj  a  passing  word  of  his  collaborateur, 
leine,  who,  though  his  object  be  the  same,  has  directed  his 
ttack  more  against  the  impiety  and  poUssonerie  of  the  Germap 
»re8s^  than  its  political  tendency.  Now  and  then,  no  doubt,  he 
4kes  up  the  same  strain  as  his  Jewish  coadjutor,  and  exposes 

ith  success  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ultra  liberals,  particu- 
arly  that  singularly  consistent  attachment  which  they  avow  for 
he  most  determined,  the  ablest  and  most  unrelenting  enemy  of 
iberal  principles  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  modem  times, 
>f  apoleon  Bonaparte.  He  is  more  successful,  however,  we  think, 
vhere  he  caricatures  the  scoffing  irreligious  tone  and  brutal  per- 
onalities  with  which  these  literary  bravos  systematically  adorn 
heir  articles  for  the  press,  though  unfortunately  the  nature  of 
be  subject  prevents  us  from  quoting  any  of  those  passages  in 
vhich    the   imitation  is   the   most  complete.     The   satirist  has 

I I  lowed  himself  liberties  in  this  respect  which  indeed  the  nature 
>f  his  plan  rendered  imperative,  but  which  could  not  be  per- 
nitted  to  an  English  review.  Thus,  for  instance,  one  of  the  best 
.hings  in  the  Reisebilder  is  a  mock  critique  upon  the  poems  of 
Jomit  Platen  Hallermund,  the  clever  parodist  of  Miillner's 
Schuld.*  Platen  has  the  misfortune  not  to  be  a  liberal,  and 
las  consequently  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  a  more  than  usual 
lortion  of  abuse.  Heine  has  given  us  a  specimen  of  a  rejriew  of 
lis  poems  in  the  ultra  liberal  vein,  extending  to  some  thirty  pages 
md  upwards,  and  in  which  the  critique  consists  simply  in  de- 
lucing  from  some  ambiguous  phrases  in  a  sonnet  or  two,  that 
the  Count  is  addicted  to  unnatural  crimes !  As  a  satirical  carica- 
ture the  article  is  exceedingly  clever,  but  of  course  such  jeux 
Tesprit  do  not  bear  translation.  Neither  can  we  venture  on 
many  specimens  of  that  tone  of  profanity  as  applied  to  religious 
subjects,  against  which  his  efforts  are  so  perseveringly  directed. 
On  such  subjects,  however,  one  instance  is  as  good  as  a  thousand ; 
take  the  following  as  a  liberars  account  of  his  Christian  faith. 

*'  I  love  him,  not  because  he  is  a  legitimate  God,  whose  father  was 
God  before  him  and  ruled  the  world  from  the  infinity  of  time  ;  but  be- 
cause be,  though  tbe  heir  apparent  of  heaven,  having  a  democratic  turn 
of  mind,  dislikes  all  court  ceremonial,  because  be  is  not  the  God  of  an 
aristocracy  of  tonsured  priests  and  gold-laced  officers,  and  because  he 
was  the  God  of  the  people,  un  bon  dieu  cUot/en.  In  fact,  were  he  not  a 
God  at  all,  I  would  choose  him  for  one  and  obey  him,  the  elective  God, 

*  platen's  parody  is  entitled  "  DerV'crhangni!»svolleGabel,"(tlie  Mj^sterious  Fork,) 
ind  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  broad  yet  good  humoured  caricature. 
VOL.  X.  NO.  XIX.  M 
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as  the  God  of  my  choice,  much  rather  than  any  compulsory  absolute 
Deity." 

This  idea  of  treating  the  Deity  as  an  ultra-liberal  Heioe  seems 
to  have  thought  too  good  to  be  lost^  for  he  avails  himself  of  it 
again  in  an  article  on  Don  Quixote.  *'  The  tears  which  the  boy 
wasted  over  the  mischances  of  the  crazy  cavalier,  the  youth  has 
shed  to  the  same  purpose,  many  a  night  in  his  student's  chamber, 
over  the  death  of  the  sacred  heroes  of  freedom,  over  Agis  of 
Sparta,  over  Caius  and  Tiberius  Gracchus  of  Rome,  over  Jesus 
of  Jerusalem,  over  Robespierre  and  St.  Just  of  Paris  T*  Here, 
we  must  say,  we  think  the  caricature  a  little  too  broad;  in  fact  it 
has  not  even  that  thin  vein  of  plausibility  which  we  think  the  plan 
of  the  work  required,  because  none  but  an  absolute  madman 
could  have  written  the  passage  above  quoted,  and  none  but  a  fool 
would  have  thought  of  echoing  the  madman's  remark. 

We  may  observe,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Reisebilder  that  these  satirical  tirades  against  the  profligacy  and 
impiety  of  the  periodical  press  are  to  be  found.  The  other 
three  volumes  are  more  devoted  to  sketches  of  character  and 
scenery,  written  frequently  with  much  liveliness  and  poetical 
beauty  of  style.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  intimacy  with 
Borne  that  has  suggested  to  Heine  the  idea  which  both  these 
authors  have  so  successfully  brought  out.  Each  seems  to  play 
into  the  other's  hands ;  and  we  really  find  it  diflScult  to  say  which 
wears  the  masquerade  garment  of  a  literary  sansculotte  with 
most  nature  and  ease.  To  the  negligent  observer  they  seeai^  in 
fact,  to  use  the  free  translation  of  Byron,  to  be 

"  Arcades  ambo— that  is,  blackguards  both." 
And  the  only  way  of  adjusting  their  respective  claims,  we  think,  is 
to  divide  the  laurel  between  them. 

With  these  views  of  the  real  object  of  both  writers,  we,  of 
course,  feel  exceedingly  surprised  that  any  one  should  consider 
these  works  as  serious  bona  Jide  productions,  indicating  the  real 
sentiments  of  Heine  and  Biime.  The  passages  we  have  adverted 
to  must  settle  that  question,  we  think,  with  every  one  who  reads 
them ;  but  if  any  obstinate  persons  still  persist  in  believing,  after 
all,  that  these  are  the  genuine  sentiments,  and  such  the  natural 
style  of  thought  and  expression  of  two  of  the  great  organs  of  the 
German  democratic  press,  or  if  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that 
such  was  really  the  fact,  we  should  consider  no  words  too  strong 
to  express  the  mingled  indignation,  disgust,  and  contempt  which 
such  productions  deserve  to  inspire.* 

*  Perbaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  this  article  was  written,  aiid  in  tjpci.| 
some  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort. — Editob*' 
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Akt.  VIII, —  Voyage  au  Congo  et  dam  tinterieur  de  FJ/rimte 
Equinoxiak,  fait  dam  les  amies  1828,  1829  et  1830.  Par 
J.  B.  Douville,  Secretaire  de  la  Soci^te  de  G6ographie  de 
Paris  pour  I'ann^e  1832,  et  membre  de  plusiiurs  soci^t^s 
savantes  Fran^aises,  et  ^trang^res.  Ouvrage  auquel  la  So- 
ciete  de  Geographie  a  dicemi  le  prix  dam  sa  aeance  du 
30  Mars,  1832.    3  torn.     8vo.     Pans.     1832. 

Africa,  distinguished  in  all  ages  as  a  land  of  prodigies  and 
wonders,  has  never  given  birth  to  any  thing  more  extraordinary 
than  the  volumes  now  before  us.  A  private  gentleman  has  tra- 
velled 3,500  miles,  at  an  enormous  expense,  through  countries 
bitherto  deemed  inaccessible.  He  has  visited  and  won  the  ad- 
miration of  great  kings,  has  discovered  rich  gold  mines,  has  seen 
volcanoes  both  active  and  in  all  stages  of  extinction;  has  cleared 
up  many  problems  of  African  geography,  and  even  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  river,  which  an  adventurous  critic  might  pronounce 
to  be  the  true  Nile;  and  finally,  he  has  brought  home,  it  appears, 
such  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  reality  of  his  travels  that  the  highest 
honours  have  been  already  awarded  him  by  scientific  Europe.  The 
Societe  de  Geographie  at  Paris  has  bestowed  on  him  its  first  prize, 
a  gold  medal  of  a  thousand  francs  value,  and,  deeming  that  a  dis- 
tinction below  his  merits^  has  also  appointed  him  one  of  its 
foreign  secretaries.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barrow  (who  has 
always  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  gentleman  of  shrewd  dis- 
cernment,) M.  Douville  has  been  elected  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  M.  Douville's  nar- 
rative we  acknowledge  to  be  extremely  wonderful,  but  the 
honours  which  he  has  obtained  appear  to  us  still  more  so.  We 
cannot  yet  enlarge  on  our  suspicions ;  but  if  the  reader  will  take 
the  trouble  to  peruse  (he  following  pages,  we  can  promise  that  he 
will  find  in  them,  not  only  an  abstract  of  M.  Douville's  very  re- 
markable discoveries,  but  also  some,  not  less  amazing,  of  our  own. 

"  Hardly  rested,'*  says  our  author,  "  from  the  fatigues  of  my  preced- 
ing travels  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  I  left  Paris  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1826,  and  embarked  at  Havre  on  the  6tb  of  the  same  month,  with  the  in- 
tention  of  proceeding  to  the  eastern  peninsula  of  India,  and  afterwards, 
if  possible,  of  penetrating  into  China.*' 

From  this  first  sentence  of  M.  Douville's  narrative,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  he  is  a  man  of  mettle  and  a  determined  tra- 
veller. He  does  not  acquaint  us  explicitly  (indeed  he  is  never 
explicit)  with  the  extent  and  direction  of  his  preceding  travels, 
but  it  may  be  collected  from  scattered  sentences  in  his  volumes, 
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that  he  has  visited  both  North  and  South  America,  South  Africa, 
Egypt,  Italy,  and  some  portion  of  Asia.  He  had  expended  much 
money  and  consumed  much  time  in  these  distant  peregrinations. 
But  what  weight  can  such  comparatively  sordid  considerations 
have  in  a  mind  glowing  with  the  ardent  love  of  knowledge  and  of 
truth?  That  M.  Douville  cared  little  for  money,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  enormous  expense  attending  the  important  discoveries 
which  we  are  now  about  to  lay  before  our  readers ;  that  he  had 
completed  his  studies  before  he  sallied  forth  on  his  travels,  must 
be  also  taken  for  granted,  since  no  man,  not  duly  strengthened 
by  education  or  else  not  grossly  ignorant,  could  advance  in  a 
tone  so  authoritative  and  tranchant,  opinions,  often  the  most  he- 
terodox, on  scientific  matters.  However,  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  to  observe  that  he  carried  with  him  a  dozen  thermo- 
meters, seven  barometers,  a  repeating  circle,  sextant,  compasses 
in  abundance,  besides  chronometers,  hygrometers,  eudiometers, 
and  other  apparatus. 

Yet,  however  M.  Douville  may  have  panted  to  explore  the  in- 
terior of  China,  a  country  which  offers  to  a  skilful  observer,  well 
versed  in  the  language,  a  boundless  field  of  inquiry,  he  had 
hardly  arrived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  when  he  was  in- 
duced to  lay  aside  his  original  plans,  and  to  direct  his  attention 
towards  another  quarter.  At  Rio  Janeiro  he  became  acquainted 
with  some  Portuguese  merchants,  who  had  resided  in  the  colonies 
of  Angola  and  Benguela,  and  who  related  to  him  many  curious 
particulars  respecting  the  interior  of  those  countries. 

From  these  observations  our  author  was  led  to  conclude  (and 
indeed  it  is  singular  that  he  should  have  been  previously  ignorant 
of  the  fact)  that  no  European  had  ever  trodden  the  central  regions 
of  Equinoctial  Africa.  He  was  immediately  fired  with  the 
thought  of  reaping  fame  in  a  field  untouched  by  others,  of  mea- 
suring mountains,  sounding  lakes,  taking  plans  of  cities,  prying 
into  all  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  studying  the  manners  of  demi- 
civilized  cannibals  throughout  countries,  of  which  even  the  names 
were  unknown  in  Europe.  This  last  assumption  indeed,  which 
appears  to  have  constituted  a  most  important  element  of  M. 
l)ouville*s  reasoning,  was  not  perfectly  correct,  but  "  we'll  talk 
of  that  anon."  His  Portuguese  friends  amplified,  we  have  no 
doubt,  as  much  as  he  does  himself,  on  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties of  his  new  enterprise,  but  could  not  daunt  him,  nor  perhaps 
did  they  intend  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  they  told  him  that  he  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  forming  at  Ambriz  or  Cabinda  a  caravan, 
with  which  he  mipht  safely  venture  to  proceed  up  the  country. 
Perhaps  they  may  likewise  have  intimated  to  him  that  the  interior 
of  Angola,  though  concealed  from  Europe  by  the  systematic  bar- 
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barism  of  the  Portuguese  government,  is  far  from  being  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  colonial  merchants  and  slave  dealers;  that  factories 
are  established  at  least  700  miles  inland,  to  which  the  beaten 
tracts  of  commerce  are  trodden  with  perfect  security,  and  from 
which  some  intercourse,  more  or  less  constant,  is  carried  on  with 
the  nations  dwelling  still  further  to  the  East. 

His  plans  being  thus  definitively  settled,  our  author  commenced 
his  preparations  for  carrying  them  into  effect  with  becoming 
energy.  In  short,  he  engaged  two  secretaries,  freighted  two 
ships  with  the  requisite  merchandise,  and  setting  sail  from  Rio 
Janeiro  on  the  15th  of  October,  IS^?,  arrived  at  Ben^uela  on 
the  18th  of  December  following.  Having  completed  his  obser- 
vations here,  (observations  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ad- 
vert hereafter,)  he  departed  for  Loanda,  the  capital  of  the  Portu* 
guese  possessions  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

It  may  be  naturally  supposed  that  a  foreigner,  proposing  to 
explore  countries,  with  their  sources  of  wealth,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  the  Portuguese  government  has  always  so  studiously  con- 
cealedy  and  to  pry  into  the  state  of  colonies,  which  are  ruled 
with  the  mistrustful  tyranny  of  state  prisons,  could  not  expect  to 
meet  with  much  encouragement  at  Loanda.  By  what  influence 
or  arguments  M.  Douville  contrived  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the 
governor,  he  does  not  inform  us.  The  preparations  for  his 
journey  went  forward  with  activity.  Large  parties  of  negroes, 
conducted  by  pombeiros,  or  travelling  agents,  were  despatched 
with  merchandise  to  the  chief  places  in  the  line  of  his  intended 
route.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  proceeded  to  Cassanji,  about 
600  or  700  miles  due  east  from  Loanda;  one  hundred  and  ten  to 
Bib6»  situated  to  the  east  of  Benguela,  about  300  miles  from 
the  sea;  sixty  more  marched  to  Golungo  Alto;  and  eighty  re- 
mained with  M.  Douville  himself,  to  carry  the  provisions,  which 
were  required  at  the  commencement  of  the  journey,  as  well  as  to 
bear  his  tipo'i,  or  palanquin,  and  that  of  his  lady :  for  the  reader 
will  be  surprised  to  learu  that  the  adventurous  traveller  was  ac- 
conipaDied  by  his  wife;  respecting  which  curious  circumstance, 
our  author,  as  usual,  withholds  all  explanation. 

All  things  being  now  ready,  we  gladly  turn  our  back  on  the  ' 
seat  of  government,  respecting  which  M.  Douville  relates  much 
that  is  neither  new  nor  interesting.  On  the  6th  of  February, 
1  S£&,  he  set  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bengo  or  Zenza,  a 
few  leagaes  to  the  north  of  Loanda.  From  this  point  we  hope 
to  conduct  him,  with  rapid  strides,  to  the  scene  of  his  great  dis- 
coveries; only  premising,  that  within  the  limits  of  the  Portuguese 
authority,  which  extends  perhaps  200  miles  inland  on  the  northern 
baak  o(  the  Coanza,  the  natives  are  reduced  into  such  a  state  of 
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organized  servitude,  that  a  European  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
them  but  the  inconveniences  arising  from  their  slothfulness  and 
their  unsought^  officious  homage. 

It  requires  penetration  and  mature  sense  to  examine  and  un- 
fold the  structure  of  human  society,  even  as  it  exists  among 
savages.     But  the  face  of  nature,  in  a  new  country  and  within 
the  torrid  zone,  would  give  eloquence,  one  might  suppose,  even 
to  the  dullest  of  travellers.     Yet  M.   Douville  rarely  expatiates 
on  this  agreeable  theme.     He  stepped  aside,  indeed,  to  examine 
the  little  lake  Quilunda,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Zenza,  which 
is  so  infested  by  crocodiles  that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  it. 
Our  author,  nevertheless,  and  Madame  Douville,  did  not  allow 
Uiemselves  to  be  deterred  from  making  experiments  on  the  tem- 
perature of  its  waters.     As  M.  Douville  approached  the  lake, 
he  saw  a  large  herd  of  hippopotami  at  some  distance  from  it.     He 
immediately  took  precautions  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and,  at  the 
first  shot  he  fired,  one  fell  to  the  ground ;  the  ball  had  pierced 
its  skull.     Now,  perhaps  our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  late 
Mr.  Salt,  whose  veracity  as  a  traveller  was  never  questioned, 
states,  that  while  roaming  along  the  banks  of  the  Tacazze,  with  a 
party  of  Abyssinians,  they  amused  themselves  with  firing  down  at 
the  hippopotami,  which,  though  repeatedly  struck  on  the  head 
and  elsewhere,  yet  sustained  no  injury  from   the   balls.      The 
Abyssinians,  though  prompt  to  engage  the  elephant  or  lion,  are 
afraid  to  encounter  the  hippopotamus,  whose  impenetrable  skin 
renders  him  a  most  dangerous  adversary,  when  forced  to  act   on 
the  ofiFensive.     M.  Douville,  who  promises  to  give  the  public  a 
work  on  the  natural  history  of  Equinoctial  Africa,  informs    us 
that  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  are  never  known  to  frequent 
the  same  waters.     This  unfounded  assertion  is  obviously  at  vari- 
ance with  his  observations  on  the  lake  Quilunda.     And  here  "we 
must  disclose  to  the  reader,  that  in  every  page  of  the  volumes  be- 
fore us,  there  is  a  constant  jar  of  incongruities,  which,  however 
ingenuity  may  soften  it,  is  extremely  inconsistent  with  the  pure 
harmony  of  truth. 

It  would  fatigue  the  reader  to  detain  him  with  the  frivolous 
incidents  of  the  journey,  with  the  endless  stratagems  of  negroes 
to  obtain  rum,  and  the  dignity  of  the  white  man  in  refusing  it ; 
we  shall  neither  enter  into  prolix  accounts  of  savage  rites  and 
superstitions,  nor  relate  improbable  stories  of  wizards  performing 
their  secret  incantations  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  by  special 
grace  admitting  our  author,  who  had  the  luck  to  find  them,  within 
their  magic  circle;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  M.  Douville,  who  viras  at 
Quilunda  on  the  14th  of  February,  directed  his  course  to  Golungo 
Alto,  distant  from  the  former  place  at  least  fifteen  days' journey. 
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examining  the  geological  structure  of  the  mountains,  and  study- 
ing the  manners  of  the  people  as  he  passed,  that  he  devoted  six- 
and-thirty  days  to  the  survey  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  yet  that  he  left  Golungo  Alto  on  the  28th  of  March.  But  let 
not  the  reader  start  at  this  stroke  of  magic^  by  which  the  events 
of  ten  weeks  are  compressed  within  a  period  of  six;  we  shall 
take  care,  before  we  conclude,  to  reveal  to  him  the  secret  of  this 
very  ingenious  process. 

From  Golungo  Alto^  M.  Douville  turned  northwards  to  the 
country  of  the  i)embos,  through  which  we  shall  hurry  our  reader 
in  breathless  haste,  despite  the  impediments  of  narrow  vallies, 
rugged  hills,  and  entangled  woods.  In  every  village  the  native 
chiefs  made  the  utmost  exertions  to  do  honour  to  their  European 
visitors.  Feasting,  dancing,  and  burning  of  houses,  testified  the 
joy  of  the  inhabitants  on  their  arrival.  At  Gome  Amuquiama 
their  reception  was  peculiarly  splendid;  two  chairs  were  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  for  the  author  and  Madame  Douville ; 
opposite  to  them  squatted  the  chief,  or  Dembo,  with  his  naked 
wives  on  one  side,  and  his  naked  daughters  on  the  other.  The 
long-established  rights  of  African  hospitality  were  maintained  to 
the  letter.  M.  Douville  was  pressed  to  make  choice  of  one  of 
the  chief's  daughters;  a  refusal  in  such  a  case  would  be  an 
insult,  and  so  one  of  these  sable  nymphs  accompanied  him 
back  to  his  tent.  This  anecdote  has  no  importance,  but  as 
it  helps  to  disclose  the  true  circumstances  of  M.  Douville's 
jonmey,  and  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  common  sense  and 
moral  sentiments  of  one,  the  fidelity  of  whose  narrative  we  call  in 
question.  In  all  his  pictures  of  negro  manners,  the  same  gross- 
ness,  sensuality  and  debauchery  are  represented  in  Oaring  and 
perhaps  somewhat  true  colours,  and  yet  Mme.  Douville,  whom 
he  mentions  but  incidentally,  and  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
bad  the  same  passion  for  travelling  as  her  husband,  was  always 
at  bis  side.  The  politeness  of  the  Dembo,  in  this  instance,  was 
repaid  by  a  present  of  wine,  rum,  cloth,  beads,  8cc.  equal  in  value 
to  600  francs,  or  £5  pounds  sterling.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
natives  should  have  always  regarded  M.  Douville  as  a  mighty 
prince  travelling  in  disguise ;  a  similar  display  of  munificence 
would  in  Europe  cause  the  same  impression. 

The  province  of  the  Dembos  here  described  is  situated  be- 
tween fifty  and  eighty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Coanza,  on  the 
continuation  of  the  chain  of  hills,  which,  crossing  that  river  about 
130  miles  above  the  sea,  runs  northward  or  north-eastward  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  These  hills  seem  indeed  to  form  the  margin 
of  an  elevated  terrace  or  table-land  towards  the  east,  and  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  province  of  the  Dembos  is  owing. 
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probably,  not  so  much  to  an  increase  in  the  absolute  elevation  of 
the  heists,  as  to  the  rapid  sinking  of  the  vallies,  which  towards 
,  the  west  gradually  spread  out  till  they  are  commingled  with  the 
plain.  From  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and  extreme  narrowoess 
of  these  vallies,  the  province  is  extremely  unhealthy.  These 
aristocratic  cantons,  ruled  by  their  Dembos  or  hereditary  chiefs, 
still  preserve  some  sense  of  liberty,  under  all  the  debasement  of 
the  Portuguese  yoke.  The  title  of  Dembo,  it  must  be  observed, 
appears  to  prevail  throughout  the  elevated  country  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Congo,  to  which  kingdom  the  Portuguese  province  for- 
merly belonged;  all  the  old  writers  agree  in  placing  the  country 
of  the  Dembos  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  Bamba.  We  cannot 
agree,  therefore,  with  the  eminent  French  geographers,  who  have 
sanctioned  with  their  approval  M.  Douville's  work,  that  he  made 
any  discovery,  or  corrected  any  error,  when  he  thought  fit  to  confine 
the  country  of  the  Dembos  to  the  limit  of  the  Portuguese  pro- 
vince. He  subsequently  gives  the  title  of  Dembo  to  the  chief 
of  Hialala,  200  miles  farther  to  the  north,  and  nearly  due  east  of 
St.  Salvador,  by  which  he  at  once  restores  the  credit  of  the  an- 
cient writers. 

On  his  return  from  the  Dembos,  M.  Douville  proceeded  to 
examine  the  famous  rocks  of  Maopongo,  respecting  which  he 
says  he  had  heard  at  Loanda  enough  to  excite  his  curiosity. 
These  rocks  are  described  by  Montecuculi,  the  most  sensible 
of  the  missionaries,  as  two  leagues  distant  from  Cabasa,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Matamba,  on  the  edge  of  a  great  plain,  which 
extends  to  the  Coanza.  They  rise  like  a  fortress  above  the  sur- 
rounding country,  to  the  height  of  about  400  feet;  look  at  a  dis- 
tance like  the  work  of  art;  are  about  twenty-seven  miles  in  circuit, 
and  are  well  inhabited ;  the  villages  on  the  summit,  thirty-two  in 
number,  being  approached  by  narrow  fissures  and  steep  paths, 
wholly  inaccessible  to  strangers.  This  description,  which  imme- 
diately recalls  to  mind  the  romantic  district  of  Hohnstein,  in 
Saxony,  the  sandstone  ruins  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
still  more  forcibly  the  Ambas  or  rocky  fortresses  of  Abyssinia, 
bears  on  its  face  the  stamp  and  authority  of  truth.  Now  let  us 
hear  M.  Dourille: 

"  I  had  beard  much  at  Loanda  of  the  famous  rocks  of  Puogo  An- 
dongo ;  my  curiosity  was  of  coarse  excited,  and  I  wished  to  examine 
them.  They  form  a  circuit,  the  interior  circumference  of  which  is 
about  half  a  league,  and  consist  of  eight  principal  masses  or  immense 
blocks  of  coarse  granite,  cut  quite  perpendicular,  so  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  arrive  at  the  summit,  which  is  flat.  I  discovered  every- 
where the  gigantic  remains  of  a  mountain  which  had  been  mutilated  by 
some  grand  couvulsion  of  nature.     Numerous  fragments  of  volcanic 
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sobetances  proved  that  a  volcano  had  oooe  existed  here,  &c.*' — vol.  i. 
p.  320. 

But  let  us  hasten  from  a  spot  where  we  are  threatened  with 
an  eruption  of  geologic  jargon.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  our 
author,  if  he  sought,  certainly  did  not  find  the  rocks  described  by 
Montecuculi,  with  whom  he  does  not  agree  in  any  particular 
wherever  his  practised  vagueness  admits  of  a  comparison.  He 
had  not  read  that  lucid  writer  (nor  perhaps  any  other)  at  the  time 
when  he  visited  Angola,  and  ran  over  the  country  in  a  fit  of  scien- 
tific vertigo.  But  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  M.  Douville's  de« 
scription  of  these  rocks,  of  the  granites  bearing  marks  of  fire,  and 
of  sundry  strange  conglomeratesi  has  no  foundation  in  natMre,  but 
iras  expressly  composed  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  Parisian 
savans  respecting  the  famous  rocks  of  Maopongo.  This  opinion 
may  at  first  appear  harsh,  but  our  reader  will  acknowledge  its 
justice  before  we  shall  have  concluded. 

The  remarks  of  M.  Douville  on  the  country  through  which  he 
passed^  are  in  general  of  too  meagre  or  too  frivolous  a  description 
to  deserve  attention.  Black  cattle  are  extremely  rare  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Coanza ;  indeed  we  believe  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  country  between  the  Coanza  and  the  Zaire.  M. 
Douville  ascribes  this  circumstance  to  the  poisonous  nature  of 
the  herbage,  but  why  does  he  not  inform  us  whether  antelopes, 
or  other  wild  herbivorous  animals,  do  not  frequent  those  coun- 
tries? We  will  not  dwell  on  his  discovery  of  gold  mines,  which 
had  been  discovered  before,  but  hasten  to  conduct  him  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Portuguese  dominions. 

On  the  J  6th  of  June,  1828,  he  crossed  the  Coanaa,  at  Port 
Hunga,  which  he  places  in  long.  18^  6^  16''  east,  and  here,  for  the 
first  time,  we  catch  a  distinct  view  of  his  retinue.  He  was 
attended  by  no  less  than  278  porters.  He  now  marched  south- 
ward, along  the  banks  of  the  Gango,  a  rapid  river,  descending  in 
a  rocky  and  tortuous  channel  from  the  mountains  which  rise  to 
the  east  of  Benguela.  The  early  part  of  this  journey  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  but  Megna  Candouri,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  8th  of  July,  was  destined  to  receive  the  ashes  of  one,  "  who/* 
as  our  author  observes,  ''  through  affection  for  him,  accompanied 
bim  through  barbarous  countries,  and,  while  sharing  his  toils, 
perished  in  the  flower  of  her  age."  Mme.  Douville,  after  reco- 
vering from  eleven  attacks  of  fever,  and  travelling  about  850  miles 
in  a  remarkably  noxious  climate,  during  the  last  150  miles  in  an 
expiring  state,  here  breathed  her  last.  Among  the  causes  which 
hastened  her  dissolqtion  may  probably  be  enumerated  the  out- 
raged feelings  and  tortured  delicacy  of  a  European  gentlewoman. 
Not  even  her  death-bed  was  blessed  with  repose;  crowds  of  won* 
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deling  savages  pressed  into  her  tent,  screaming  with  joy  at  the 
novel  spectacle  presented  to  their  eyes.  A  general  siiout  marked 
the  moment  of  her  dissolution,  and  rum  and  gunpowder  for  the 
celebration  of  the  funeral  festivities  were  demanded,  and  of  course 
immediately  distributed  among  them. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  on  the  details,  almost  always 
trivial  and  improbable,  of  our  author's  narrative;  or  to  relate 
what  quantities  of  rum  were  exacted  from  him;  how  he  struck  a 
soba  or  chief,  and  immediately  paid  the  fine  inflicted  for  such  an 
offence ;  and  how  he  paid  for  a  female  slave  a  sum  equivalent  to 
1 600  francs  (65/.),  or  ten  times  the  ordinary  price,  merely  to  vex 
a  negro  chief.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  inform  our  reader 
that  M.  Douville,  ascending  the  Gango  to  its  sources,  arrived  at 
Bailundo,  the  chief  town  of  an  industrious  and  warlike  negro 
tribe,  whose  country,  elevated  at  least  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
abounds  in  sheep  and  cattle,  and  produces,  along  with  the  usual 
objects  of  negro  husbandry,  wheat,  which  is  cultivated  in  small 

Siantities,  and  tobacco.  Iron  ores,  of  uncommon  richness,  lie  on 
e  surface  of  the  ground,  and  furnish  the  natives,  who  are  to- 
lerably expert  smiths,  with  a  principal  article  of  their  trade. 

From  Bailundo  our  author  travelled  westward  to  Quissange, 
where  he  left  his  caravan  and  proceeded  alone  to  Benguela, 
where  he  remained  two  days,  and  then,  rejoining  his  party,  pursued 
his  march  to  Bih6,  which  he  places  about  320  geographical 
miles  to  tlie  east,  and  one  degree  to  the  south  of  Benguela.  Bih6 
is  the  greatest  slave  market  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Its  inhabitants, 
like  those  of  Bailundo,  are  a  warlike  and  industrious  race,  much 
superior  in  physical  endowments  to  the  negroes  of  the  low  coun- 
tries near  the  coast.  M.  Douville,  who  found  here  a  large  stock 
of  merchandise  which  had  been  forwarded  on  his  account  some 
months  before,  was  obliged  in  consequence  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  his  porters.  He,  therefore,  engaged  in  his  service  some 
of  these  martial  mountaineers,  whose  bold  carriage  and  hair 
trimmed  so  as  to  resemble  a  helmet,  recall  to  mind  the  Makooas, 
near  Mosambique;  and  directing  his  course  northward,  he  left  a 
country  which  apparently  merits  to  be  described  by  an  abler  ob- 
server. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  recount  all  the  adventures  of 
M.  Douville's  journey  from  Bih6  to  Cunhinga,  a  distance  of 
nearly  400  miles.  He  relates  that  at  Cassond6  all  the  people 
from  the  country  round  had  assembled  to  feast  upon  his  body : 
though  bold  as  a  lion  at  other  times,  our  author's  heart  sinks 
within  him,  and  his  courage  seems  to  ooze  from  his  fingers'  ends, 
at  the  mere  thought  of  bemg  eaten.  He  escaped  this  danger  by 
bribing  the  priestesses,  who,  instead  of  commanding  his  sacrifice 
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as  was  expected^  pronounced  (simultaneously,  we  suppose,)  a  sen- 
tence in  his  favour.  The  next  day,  however,  having  left  this 
place,  he  was  as  valorous  as  ever;  being  attacked  by  the  natives, 
he  completely  defeated  them,  and  took  fifty-two  prisoners,  men, 
women  and  children.  These  wretches,  tied  together,  were  con- 
ducted to  Cunhinga,  where  the  chief  condemned  them  to  slavery, 
and  highly  approved  our  author's  conduct  in  adopting  the  bar- 
barous usages  of  African  warfare. 

Crossing  the  Coanza  a  few  leagues  from  Cunhinga,  M.  Dou- 
ville  marched  westward  along  the  northern  bank  of  that  river, 
about  200  miles,  till  he  arrived  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Gango.  Here  he  a^ain  passed  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
Coanza,  and  pursued  a  circuitous  course  westward,  in  order  to 
visit  the  volcanic  peak  of  Zambi.  Lopez  and  other  Portuguese 
writers,  in  their  descriptions  of  Angola,  have  made  vague  men- 
tion of  burning  mountains;  but  M.  Douville,  whose  indefatiga- 
ble spirit  cannot  bear  to  learn  anything  at  second-hand,  was  the 
first  to  ascend  the  volcano  of  Zambi,  to  examine  its  structure, 
measure  its  height,  and  ascertain  its  position :  he,  therefore,  claims 
to  be  considered  its  discoverer.  The  disappearance  of  these 
volcanoes  from  the  best  maps  and  from  the  narratives  of  the  best- 
informed  writers,  might  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  their  having  be- 
come extinct.  But  a  volcano  without  flames  is  not  worth  looking 
at,  and,  in  consequence,  M.Douville,  who  tells  us,  that,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  natives.  Mount  Zambi  has  not  had  an  erup- 
tion for  ages,  '*  saw  distinctly  (from  Quign6,  distant  40  miles  to 
the  south)  the  flames  and  smoke  which  issue  from  the  immense 
summit  of  Mount  Zambi."  We  cannot  conceal  our  surprise  that 
these  flames,  which  are  so  visible  at  Quign6,  should  be  un- 
known at  Massangano,  which  is  at  an  equal  distance  from  them 
on  the  west,  or  that  the  Portuguese  atCambambe  should  remain 
wholly  ignorant  of  an  active  volcano,  which,  at  the  dbtance  of 
only  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east,  towers  to  a  height  exceeding 
that  of  Mount  £tna.  However,  we  hope  before  we  conclude  to 
be  able  to  contribute  something  towards  the  elucidation  of  these 
difficulties. 

Returning  to  Port  Hunga,  M.  Douville  crossed  the  Coanza  a 
fourth  time,  and  continued  his  march  westward  along  its  northern 
bank.  There  is  in  the  nature  of  rivers,  in  their  majestic  appear- 
ance, their  obvious  utility,  the  inevitable  constancy  of  their  flow,  so 
closely  symbolic  of  existence,  something  which  rarely  fails  to  im- 
press the  most  dull  and  inconsiderate  traveller*  The  volatile  and 
unlettered  Nathaniel  Pearce,  while  looking  on  the  fountains  of  the 
Tacazze,  could  not  refrain  from  sinking  into  poetic  reveries. — 
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But  tbe  rivers  of  South  Africa  have,  from  their  somewhat  anoma- 
lous characteri  a  peculiar  attraction  for  geographical  in<|uirers. 
Flowing  over  a  succession  of  terraces,  they  approximate  ii^  cha- 
racter to  a  chain  of  lakes*  From  the  want  of  a  uniform  fall^  the 
general  velocity  of  the  current  is  diminished,  and  rivers  which 
wind  in  broad  and  copious  streams  through  the  table  lands  of  the 
interior,  become  so  shallow  and  contracted  towards  the  sea,  as  to 
be  scarcely  navigable.  These  observations,  which  with  a  little 
modification  may  be  applied  to  the  Zaire,  are  strictly  applicable 
to  the  Zambeze,  the  Orange  River,  and  the  Coanza.  This  last 
named  river,  though  a  mile  wide  at  the  mouth,  cannot  be  entered 
by  vessels  exceeding  400  tons  burden,  and  is  navigable  even  by 
small  craft  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  sea.  Of  its 
size  and  character  in  the  interior  we  have  no  account,  but  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  maps,  it  acquires,  at  the  distance  of  £00  miles 
inland,  a  great  breadth,  and  for  some  hundred  miles  includes 
within  its  branches  a  multitude  of  islands. 

Now  M.  Douville  crossed  the  Coanza  four  times,  and  yet 
never  makes  any  observation  whatever  on  the  breadth,  depth, 
velocity,  or  other  circumstances  of  this  great  river.  He  marched, 
as  it  has  been  observed,  from  Cunhinga  to  Port  Hunga,  200 
miles  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Coanza,  yet  never  once 
adverts  to  the  river,  nor  to  the  numerous  islands  with  which  it  is 
studded,  even  in  his  own  map.  Perhaps  he  did  not  consider  them 
worthy  of  attention,  yet  the  Portuguese  deemed  the  Quindooga 
islands  of  so  much  importance  that  they  took  possession  of  them 
in  1 808 :  of  this  fact,  no  doubt,  our  author  was  wholly  ignorant. 
But  if  we  follow  him  in  his  course  westward,  we  shall  find  fresh 
proofs  of  his  ignorance  and  inadvertence.  From  Port  Hunga  he 
proceeds  to  Cambambe.  "  And  here,"  says  honest  Andrew 
Battell,  **  is  a  great  fall  of  water,  that  falleth  right  downe  and 
maketh  a  mightie  noyse  that  is  heard  tfairtie  miles."  Yet  M. 
Douville  never  heard  it,  nor,  though  he  embarked  here  to  descend 
the  river,  does  he  take  the  least  notice  of  the  cataracts  which 
prevent  its  navigation  upwards.  Previous  to  his  embarkation, 
however,  he  examined  all  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  never  discovered  that  they  were  the  famous  Sierras  da  Prata, 
the  acquisition  of  whose  real  or  supposed  silver  mines  constituted 
for  a  long  time  the  chief  motive  of  the  Portuguese  conquests. 
Having  visited  the  salt  mines  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Coanza, 
our  author  crossed  that  river  for  the  sixth  time  without  making 
any  remark  upon  it,  and  arrived  at  Loanda  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  18£9>  thus  concluding  a  journey  of  nearly  twelve 
■months. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  deny  altogether  the  authenticity  of  this 
portion  of  M.  Douville's  narrative,  but  we  feel  convinced  that 
there  runs  through  the  entire  web  a  certain  tissue  of  fabrication, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  point  out.  His  first  jour- 
ney, we  admit,  was  really  performed,  but  performed  by  a  man 
whose  total  lack  of  any  powers  of  observation,  gross  ignorance, 
and  inordinate  vanity,  rendered  him  incapable  of  reaping  any 
advantage  from  his  fatigues,  or  conferring  any  benefit  on 
science.  Who  but  M.  Douville  could  visit  Bih6  and  not  remark 
that  a  river  flows  through  the  town,  and,  like  many  other  streams 
which  he  crossed  on  those  heights,  flows  towards  thfe  south  f — 
Why  did  he  not  make  inquiries  respecting  the  great  river  Cumnt 
(that  is  to  say  afar)  which  receives  those  minor  streams,  and  is 
supposed  to  terminate  in  a  great  internal  lake? — Why  does  he  not 
oflFer  some  observations  on  the  language  of  Benguela,  of  which 
there  is  little  known? — On  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  natives? — On  the  use  of  fire-arms  gradually  ex- 
tending amongst  them? — On  the  face  of  nature? — in  short,  on 
any  thing  which  a  man  of  mature  understanding,  and  of  the  most 
moderate  attainments,  might  deem  worthy  of  notice.  He  ought 
to  have  known  that  the  superstitions  of  barbarians,  their  indecent 
dances  and  dealings  with  their  women,  are  not  fit  subjects  where- 
with to  regale  the  public  in  an  enlightened  age;  and  that  one 
who  thinks  fit  to  masquerade  as  a  philosopher,  with  a  barometer 
in  one  hand  and  a  repeating  circle  in  the  other,  ought  not  to  dis- 
play beneath  the  nakedness  of  a  savage. 

But  we  now  hasten  to  follow  M.  Douville  in  his  second  jour- 
ney, and  to  recount  those  splendid  geographical  discoveries,  on 
which  his  pretensions  to  future  fame,  and  even  his  reputation  as 
a  man  of  honour,  must  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  de- 
pend. A  month's  repose  was  necessary  for  him  to  recover  from 
his  fatigues,  and  the  feverish  habit  occasioned  by  them.  He  then 
began  and  soon  completed  his  preparations,  respecting  which  he 
famishes  us  with  no  particulars;  but  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  embarking,  we  may  conclude  that 
they  were  on  an  unusually  grand  scale.  He  had  despatched 
more  than  a  year  before,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  (though 
M.  Douville  appears  to  have  forgotten  it,)  l60  negroes  laden 
with  merchandise  to  Cassanji,  to  await  his  arrival  there;  and  on 
his  return  from  Bih6  also  in  his  first  journey,  he  sent  the  greater 
part  of  his  caravan  eastward  from  Cuuhinga  to  the  same  rendez- 
vous, while  he  returned  to  Loanda  with  a  moderate  retinue. 
The  governor  of  the  colony  was  determined  not  to  allow  our  au- 
thor (respecting  whose  discretion  he  probably  entertained  some 
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doubts)  to  travel  a  second  time  in  the  interior;  M.  Douville, 
however,  who  never  weighs  difficulties,  and  never  supposes  that 
his  readers  can  perceive  them,  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
to  the  Brazils,  but  secretly  destined  to  touch  at  Ambriz,  leaving, 
we  presume,  those  merchants  who  assisted  him  in  his  prepara- 
tions, to  atone  for  this  insult  to  a  vindictive  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. 

In  order  that  we  may  not  fatigue  our  readers  by  extracts  from 
a  meagre  itinerary,  we  shall  at  once  transport  M.  Douville  from 
Mani,  in  7*12  S.  lat,  where  he  appears  to  have  disembarked 
about  the  20th  of  March,  1829,  to  Matamba,  500  miles  from 
the  coasti  where  we  find  him  on  the  4th  of  May.  Here  he  saw 
nothing  worthy  of  attention.  He  had  never  heard  of,  and  there- 
fore never  inquired  after,  Cabasa,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Matamba,  (perhaps  we  might  say  of  Angola,)  which  is  so 
often  mentioned  by  the  missionaries.  He  endeavours  indeed  to 
palliate  his  ignorance,  of  which  he  has  become  sensible  too  late, 
by  asserting  that  Cabasa  is  an  epithet  capriciously  applied  by 
the  natives  to  any  place  for  which  they  have  conceived  an  attach- 
ment. Nevertheless,  a  city  containing  the  graves  of  the  kings 
and  other  memorials  of  an  empire,  which,  until  withered  and  dis- 
integrated by  the  subtle  poison  of  Portuguese  intrigues,  pos- 
sessed what,  among  African  nations,  must  be  deemed  great 
power  and  splendour;  such  a  city,  we  say,  no  matter  by 
what  name  it  may  be  known,  ought  to  have  fallen  within  the 
range  of  inquiry  of  one  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  M.  Douville,  it  appears,  had  studied  the  N'bunda  lan- 
guage. But  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  city  which  our  author 
calls  Matamba,  is  the  Cabasa  of  the  Portuguese  writers,  and  that 
it  is  still  known  by  the  latter  name. 

About  150  miles  to  the  east  of  Matamba,  where  the  route 
turns  northward  to  Cassanji,  our  author  passed  through  the  vil- 
lages of  a  tribe  named  Ocuendessa,  or  the  Actives,  The  following 
day  his  journey  led  through  the  district  of  the  Cutucumuquissila 
or  Threateners.  These  are  the  only  instances  throughout  M. 
Douville's  volumes  in  which  he  offers  an  explanation  of  local 
names,  and  we  confess  that  as  soon  as  we  encountered  this  un- 
usual kind  of  information,  we  suspected  it  to  be  the  omen  of  a 
good  story.  These  formidable  tribes,  it  appears,  the  Actives  and 
the  Threateners,  made  an  attack  on  our  author*s  train;  the  issue 
he  shall  relate  himself. 

*'  Keeping  near  me  the  men  of  Mani,  whom  I  daily  drilled  in  the 
manual  exercise,  1  ordered  fifty  of  my  porters,  who  were  armed  with 
muskets,  to  fire.  At  the  first  discharge  a  score  of  the  enemy  were 
stretched  on  the  ground,  crying  dreadfully ;  the  remaiqder,  exasperated, 
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then  rushed  upon  my  camp,  with  clubs  and  axes  in  their  hands.  I  re- 
ceived them  with  my  men  of  Bihe,  and  wounded  a  great  number.  My 
other  negroes^  armed  with  knives  or  axes,  fell  upon  the  rest  with  such 
fury  that  they  obliged  them  to  scamper  off.  My  people,  who  had  time 
to  reload  their  muskets,  made  a  second  discharge  upon  the  fugitives. 
Fifty-two  prisoners  remained  with  me^  many  of  whom  were  wounded. 

As  to  the  wounded  of  the  enemy,  1  left  them  on  the  field  of 

battle,  and  carried  off  thirty-seven  women  and  children.** — vol.  ii.  p.  341. 

These  wretches  were  sold  by  our  author  on  his  arrival  at  Cas- 
sanji.  The  great  slave  market  here,  in  which  the  Portuguese 
dealers  assemble  to  transact  business,  is  a  league  in  circuit. 
Slaves  of  all  shades  of  colour,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  interior 
are  here  exposed  for  sale;  but  our  author  did  not  avail  himself  of 
the  facilities  which  such  an  assemblage  must  have  presented,  to 
acquire  any  geographical  information.  The  natives  of  Cassanji, 
though  quite  black,  have  features  nearly  as  regular  as  Europeans. 
In  the  construction  of  their  houses  and  their  towns,  they  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Bootsuana  tribes.  Of  the  extent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cassanji,  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  and  the 
situation  of  the  other  Feiras  or  markets,  which  it  contains,  (for 
the  Portuguese  have  more  than  one,)  our  author  says  not  a  word. 
But  of  strange  and  coarsely  imagined  stories,  such  as  may  be 
supposed  to  circulate  freely  among  negro  pombeiros  and  mu- 
latto slave  dealers,  he  has  ample  store. 

Of  all  the  topics  on  which  he  occasionally  touches,  cannibalism 
alone  seems  to  kindle  his  eloquence ;  he  is  always  prone  to  be- 
lieve, and  never  satisfied  with  describing  it.  Lord  Byron  thought 
it  impossible  to  look  over  a  precipice  without  being  sensible  of 
an  impulse  to  throw  one's  self  from  it;  in  like  manner  *M. 
Douville  cannot  think  of  anthropophagi  without  feeling  his  flesh 
quiver  with  an  unnatural  desire  to  be  eaten.  But  the  prurient 
eloquence  with  which  he  dwells  on  these  cruelties,  when  he  re- 
lates them  avowedly  from  hearsay,  is  nothing,  compared  with  the 
description  of  what  he  witnessed  at  Cassanji.  Attended  by  his 
guard  (for  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  him  made  at  Cassond6  had 
taught  him  experience,)  he  accompanied  the  Jaga,  or  prince,  to 
the  temple  of  Lianguli,  the  tutelar  god  of  the  nation. 

'*  One  of  the  priests,  addressing  his  discourse  to  the  Jaga,  enjoined 
him  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  particularly  as  regarded 
the  solemnities  that  were  about  to  be  celebrated.  Immediately  after, 
the  procession  moved  on  to  the  public  place.  I  acknowledge  that  I 
would  gladly  have  been  excused  from  being  present  at  this  f^te.  The 
words  of  the  priest  of  Lianguli  rang  continually  in  my  ears.  The 
sacrifice  which  was  about  to  be  made,  and  of  which  I  longed  in  vain  to 
know  who  was  to  be  the  victim,  caused  me  much  uneasiness;  neverthe- 
less I  endeavoured  to  conceal  my  emotion. 
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*^  On  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  a  young  roan  ascended  the  stage  -,  the 
Jaga  sat  on  the  right,  with  nic  by  his  side.  The  young  negro  then  pro- 
nounced a  discourse ;  while  he  was  speaking,  two  men,  who  stood  behind, 
struck  him  with  a  sabre,  and  almost  cut  off  his  head.  His  body  was 
immediately  cut  into  four.  The  6rst  quarter  was  presented  to  the  Jaga, 
for  himself,  his  wives  and  friends  ^  the  second  was  given  to  the  nobles> 
the  third  to  the  people,  and  the  fourth  to  the  priests,  who  collected  the 
blood  with  great  care,  that  they  might  offer  it  to  the  gods.  The  Jaga 
then  proceeded  to  his  palace,  where  the  whole  multitude  was  invited  to 
a  feast.  The  limbs  of  the  victim  were  immediately  roasted,  and  de- 
voured, with  a  joy  resembling  that  of  intoxication ;  afterwards  they 
drank  and  ate  the  flesh  of  various  animals,  and  danced  till  midnight. 
Then  the  priests  kindled  a  great  fire  in  the  midst  of  an  open  place, 
and  threw  on  the  red  hot  embers  the  blood  of  the  human  victim,  along 
with  a  quantity  of  odoriferous  gums.  The  wind  drove  the  smoke 
towards  the  temple.  The  people  shouted  with  joy  at  this  happy  augury, 
which  promised  the  monarch  a  happy  conclusion  to  his  reign^  and  he 
himself  appeared  satisfied  with  it. 

'*  The  Jaga  was  extremely  merry  during  the  f^te,  particularly  at  the 
moment  when  the  repast  was  served,  at  which  I  was  compelled  to  seat 
myself.  T  was  unable  to  taste  any  thing,  notwithstanding  my  efforts  to 
overcome  the  loathing  which  the  sight  of  a  human  sacrifice  had  caused 
me.  The  Jaga  cracked  jokes  with  me  as  he  swallowed  morsels  of 
human  flesh,  but  nothing  could  subdue  the  repugnance  which  flesh  of 
any  kind  occasioned  me. 

"  I  spare  the  reader  the  detailed  account  of  this  horrid  banquet 
Besides,  how  could  I  paint  the  joy  of  these  cannibals,  as  they  licked  the 
blood  of  the  victim  at  the  moment  of  the  sacrifice,  and  roasted  his  still 
palpitating  members.  The  remembrance  of  the  moment  when  the 
priests  threw  into  their  divining  cauldron  the  heart  of  the  wretched 
negro,  still  makes  me  quake  with  horror.  The  water  was  boiling,  and 
the  instant  they  threw  in  the  heart,  it  jumped  to  the  surface.  The  peo- 
ple shouted  with  delight,  regarding  thb  jump  as  a  proof  of  the  ioy  which 
the  victim  felt  at  having  been  selected  for  this  solemnity. ' — vol.  ii. 
p.  356,  &c. 

When  our  author  returned  home,  he  learned  why  be  bad  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  information  regarding  the  person  who 
was  to  be  sacrificed.  It  appears  that  the  young  man  put  to 
death  on  these  occasions,  though  carried  ofi'  from  some  of  the 
neighbouring  states  for  the  purpose,  is  yet  kept  to  the  last  in 
ignorance  of  his  fate,  which  it  is  treason  to  reveal.  This  is  a 
strange  story,  and  evidently  arranged  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  our  author  in  an  interesting  situation ;  for  he  trembled 
in  the  expectation  of  being  himself  offered  up  to  Lianguli,  and 
eaten  by  the  cannibals,  when,  happily  for  geographical  science, 
he  was  rescued  by  the  appearance  of  the  mysterious  victim.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  cannibalism  exists  in  Africa,  but  it  cer- 
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uinly  does  not  prevail  so  extensively  as  the  ignorant  are  prone  ta 
iBia^ne.  It  has  hitherto  continually  retired  before  the  inves- 
tigation of  sober-minded  enlightened  men.  Horrors,  it  must 
be  remembered,  have  a  charm  for  credulity;  and  statements 
of  so  revolting  a  nature'  ought  not  to  be  believed,  unless  attested 
by  witnesses  of  unimpeachable  veracity.  That  cannibalism  is 
not  known  in  Cassanji,  may  be  fairly  presumed,  from  the  silence 
of  the  Portuguese  respecting  it.  They  have  several  factories  in 
that  country,  which  they  occasionally  visit ;  and  M.  da  Costa,  a 
respectable  merchant,  who  resided  tiiere  for  many  years  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  die  natives,  never  remarked  the  existence 
of  such  abominable  rites.  The  missionaries,  jndeed,  charge  the 
inhabitants  of  Cassanji  with  anthropophagy*  but,  besides  the 
habitual  pron^ness  of  these  holy  men  to  calumniate  human  na- 
ture, we  must  oonsider,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
when  their  accounts  were  written,  the  barbarous  usa^efs  of  the 
Jagas,  though  rapidly  declining,  were  not  yet  quite  extinct  m  the 
countries  where  that  people  settled.  But  the  account  of  the 
Capuchin  Salesano  is,  in  all  particulars,  so  unlike  that  of  M. 
Donville,  as  to  lend  it  no  confirmation.  A  lion,  whose  tail  was 
first  cut  off  to  enrage  it,  was  turned  loose  amon^  the  people ; 
the  furious  animal  destroyed  a  great  number  before  it  succumbed 
to  the  multitude  of  its  assailants.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  served 
to  feast  those  who  survived  the  sport.  Here  we  have  no  mystery, 
no  pomp,  no  magic  cauldrons,  but  rude,  masculine,  unsophisti- 
cated barbarism. 

The  Jaga  of  Cassanji,  who,  like  all  other  demi-civilized  rulers, 
is  strongly  attached  to  the  princi{>les  of  monopoly,  does  not  allow 
strangers  to  pass  through  his  dominions  in  order  to  carry  on  traffic 
in  those  of  his  neighbours.  M;  Douville,  though  he  always  dis- 
claimed the  character  of  a  merchant,  and  preferred  to  figure  as  a 
prince,  fell  under  the  general  embargo,  and  was  not  allowed  to 
cross  the  Coango,  where  it  flows  a  few  leagues  to  the  north  of  the 
city.  But  his  lucky  star  always  predominates;  when  utterly  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed,  he  was  informed  secretly  by  the  Jaga's  son» 
who  being  hated  by  his  father,  retaliated  thus  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  that  by  marching  fourteen  days  to  the  east,  he  should  arrive  at 
Baka,  where  the  river  might  be  crossed.  Our  traveller,  therefore, 
pretending  that  he  wished  only  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  river, 
was  allowed  to  continue  his  march  eastward.  But  before  he  left 
Cassanji,  in  order  to  examine  the  further  course  of  die  great  river 
which  flows  near  that  city,  he  adopted  the  measures  which  he 
here  describes. 

*'  I  engaged  a  mulatto  of  ray  suite,  with  whose  iotelliffence  I  had 
become    acquainted,   to    follow  the  Coango  as  far  as  Holo-Ho,  to 
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wliich  country,  I  wi»  told,  it  flowed  lower  down.  It  wm  to  no  piii^« 
poM  to  tell  me  at  Cassanji,  that  it  waa  the  same  tvm  which  ii  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Zaire  i  I  doubted  the  accuracy  of  this  aaaertkin* 
I  gave  my  mulatto  a  watch,  a  compass,  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  fifteeil 
negroes  laden  with  provisions,  to  facilitate  his  enterprise,  ordering  him 
to  foUow  the  course  of  the  river,  by  boats,  or  by  land,  accordmg  to 
circumstances.  I  desired  him  to  mark  upon  paper  the  windings  of 
the  river,  and  to  note  what  time  it  took  him  to  go  to  each  of  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.*' — vol.  H.  p.  372. 

But  before  we  conduct  our  author  across  the  Coango«  we  must 
expose  some  of  the  strange  shifts  to  which  his  ignorance  has 
reduced  him.  All  the  writers  who  have  travelled  in,  or  described 
the  kingdoms  of  Congo  and  Angola,  agree  a&  to  the  existence  of  a 
great  lake  in  the  interior,  called  Aquilunda,  the  situation  of 
which,  however,  cannot  be  assigned  with  any  certainty.  A  de-» 
scription  of  it,  published  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  pen  of  a  certain 
Marquis  D'Etourville,  not  very  intelligible  indeed,  but  fully  at 
authentic  as  the  volumes  now  before  us,  places  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  opinion,  to  the  west  of  the  Coango,  in  the  country 
of  the  Dembos,  and  makes  it  extend  several  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south,  even  as  far  as  the  9th  degree  of  south  latitude* 
As  the  Marquis  D'Etourville,  though  crazed  with  fanatical  revc«f 
ries,  appeared  to  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  who  took  charge  of 
his  papers,  to  be  a  person  of  good  faith,  and  as  be  bad  actually 
resided  some  years  in  Congo,  his  account  of  the  lake  Aquilunda^ 
though  obviously  erroneous  in  some  respects,  must  have  caused 
M.  Douville  some  embarrassment,  when  placed  in  his  hands  by 
ofEcious  friends.  However  as  our  author  had  never  read  of  lake 
Aquilunda,  and  never  made  inquiries,  he  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
the  lake  altogether,  by  a  foolish  etymology  of  its  name ;  yet  he 
had  already  visited  a  lake  Quilunda^  and  we  have  many  reason* 
for*8Uspectiug  that  the  word  in  question  signifies  actually  a  SM, 
or  lake.    But  take  another  instance  of  his  hardihood. 

*'  On  my  return  to  Paris,"  he  says,  •*  every  one  whom  I  saw,  even 
mmrng  the  moH  learned,  observed  to  me.  that  no  doubt  I  had  seen  the 
Jagas.  They  spoke  of  them  as  of  a  warlike,  cruel,  and  powerful  nation. 
They  must  have  been  struck  with  my  air  of  surprise  and  inetedtllity  at 
all  tnis.  Remarking  the  astonishment  to  which  my  answers  gave  rise, 
I  re*jperused  the  histories  of  Congo.  Nothing  can  be  more  interest- 
ing than  the  history  of  the  Jagas,  as  it  is  related  by  the  first  traveUcra 
who  visited  that  country  -,  nevertheless,  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  thet  if 
we  are  to  estimate  the  veracity  of  Lopez,  fiattell,  Merolla,  Cavaati, 
and  others,  by  what  they  tell  us  of  the  Jagas,  their  narratives  ought  to 
be  ranked  among  works  of  fiction.'' — vol.  ii.  p.  d74. 

What  a  daring  assertion]— If  M.  Douville  knew  nothing  ot 
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the  Jagas  when  he  Tisited  Angola,  it  follows  that  he  had  never 
read  even  an  elementary  volume  on  the  geography  of  Africa. 
But  the  existence  of  the  Jagas,  as  a  nation,  is  as  well  ascertained 
as  that  of  the  Franks.  If  our  limits  permitted  us  to  enlarge  on 
the  history  of  this  very  remarkable  race  of  nomadic  warriors,  we 
might,  perhaps,  endeavour  to  trace  the  extent  to  which  their 
movements  have  aflFected  the  ethnography  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  We  shall  here  only  observe,  that  they  evidently  belonged 
to  the  elevated  table  land  of  Southern  Africa ;  they  scarred  their 
faces  from  the  mouth  upwards,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ma-^ 
kooas  do  at  present.  Their  custom  of  drawing  the  front  teeth  is 
stfll  found  among  some  tribes  of  the  interior,  and  their  language 
evidently  differed  little,  if  it  differed  at  all,  from  the  N'bunda 
language  which  is  spoken  in  Angola. 

The  learned,  perhaps,  are  not  disposed  to  believe  with  Liopez 
and  Battel,  that  the  Jagas  came  from  Sierra  Leone :  yet  it  i» 
certain,  that  although  the  great  swarms  of  that  nation  came  from 
the  table  land  of  the  interior,  they  first  entered  Congo  from  the 
north ;  and  we  feel  compelled  to  admits  that  one  of  their  tribes 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone,  at  least  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  in  their  subsequent 
wanderings  homeward,  probably  passed  through  Congo.  TThis 
opinion  is  founded  on  a  remarkable  passage  which  we  have  met 
with  in  a  very  rare  volume.  Fernando  de  Enciso,  who  published 
in  1518  his  Suma  de  Geographia,  (the  earliest  geographical 
treatise  in  which  America  is  mentioned,)  tells  us,  that  on  the  Rio 
Grande  is  situated  the  city  of  the  Jagas,  a  great  and  numerous 
nation.  Esta  en  el  la  ciudad  de  Jaga,  que  es  gran  pueblo  et  de 
mucha  sente. 

But  M.  Douville,  who  ventures  to  affirm  that  so  many  writers 
have  conspired  to  deceive  the  world,  informs  us,  that  the  word 
Jaga  is  not  applied  to  a  nation,  but  merely  means  a  chief  or 
general.  Now  this  argument  is  b^  no  means  in  his  favour.  The 
principal  tribes  of  this  race  of  Afncans  living  in  cantons,  under  a 
kind  of  aristocratic  constitution,  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  ordinary  title*  of  their  chiefs ;  thus  we  have  the  country  of 
the  Dembos,  and  of  the  Mulooa:  for  this  last  name,  whatever  M. 
DouviHe  may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  but  the  plural  of  looa,  the 
title  of  the  chiefs.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Meticas,  or 
Metieka,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  Micoco  or  Mukookek:  the  words 
tieka  and  kookek  respectively  meaning  chiefs  or  heads  of  tribes. 
Besides,  the  authority  of  sensible  writers,  and  the  rules  of  the  lan- 
guage, compel  us  to  look  upon  the  word  Jaga  (gi-agga)  as 
plural ;  we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  therefore,  that  the  country 
of  the  Jagas  is  still  to  be  found ;  that  it  includes,  in  fact,  the 
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country  of  Cassanji,  (probably  Catiimzi,  or  the  middle,  from  iu 
situation  between  the  two  great  rivers,)  in  which  those  warriors 
settled  in  greatest  numbers,  and  where  their  title  still  subsists ; 
and  that  M .  Douville,  who  even  as  far  westward  as  the  banks  of 
the  Gango,  met  with  the  Jaga  title  of  Golambola,  or  lieutenant, 
must  have  travelled  through  the  midst  of  them  in  Cassanji^  uncon- 
scious that  they  had  ever  figured  in  the  page  of  history.  What 
should  we  say  to  a  traveller,  who,  having  scampered  through  Pa- 
lestine, and  being  questioned  respecting  the  Jews,  should  declare 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  even  venture  to  deny 
that  they  ever  existed  as  a  nation  ? 

We  shall  now  follow  our  traveller  (or  hero,  as  we  might  jusMy 
call  him  for  the  future,)  to  the  northern  side  of  the  river  Coango, 
which,  like  the  ocean  flood  of  the  old  Greek  poets,  seems  to  sepa- 
rate  the  real  from  the  fabulous  world ;  for  the  fabrication  which 
pervades  the  preceding  portion  of  his  narrative,  we  believe  (and 
will  hereafter  prove)  to  be  subordinate  to  the  unmingled  fiction 
pf  that  which  follows. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  M.  Douville  crossed  the  river  at  Qui- 
tumba,  which  he  places  in  long.  23''  20"  east  of  Paris.  His  route 
northward  lay  through  the  country  of  Hum6,  inhabited  by  a  fierce 
and  warlike  people,  who  broach  their  human  victims  entire,  only 
taking  out  their  entrails ;  but  by  setting  fire  to  a  village,  and  car- 
rying off  its  chief  a  prisoner,  he  checked  their  insolence.  At 
Cuzuila,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  100  miles  farther 
north,  he  left  his  caravan,  and,  attended  by  only  fifty  men,  turned 
eastward  to  examine  the  great  lake  Cooffooa,  or  Dead  Sea,  whicb^ 
as  he  learned  from  the  natives,  was  situated  in  that  direction. 
Proceeding  upwards  along  the  river,  he  found  the  country 
towards  the  lake  to  grow  continually  more  barren  and  deserted. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  he  encamped  under  a  ridge  of 
moderate  height,  which  concealed  the  lake  from  his  view.  His 
respiration  was  sensibly  affected  by  sulphureous  exhalations,  and 
his  negroes,  who  had  always  thought  that  the  lake  could  not  be 
approached  by  mortals  with  impunity,  declared  their  unwilling- 
ness to  advance  further.  By  a  few  sallies  of  wit,  however,  he 
got  the  better  of  their  superstitions.  The  next  morning  he  pro« 
ceeded  to  the  border  of  the  lake,  where  nature  seems  to  have 
arranged  everything  for  the  accommodation  of  a  great  discoverer^ 
and  upon  a  dry,  level  piece  of  ground  his  negroes  built  their 
huts — not  with  wood  indeed,  for  none  was  to  be  found  within 
miles  of  the  lake — but  with  their  baskets  and  bundles.  Whe- 
ther each  man  built  his  hut  with  his  own  bundle,  or  whether 
with  fifty  bundles  they  constructed  a  hut  to  contain  fifty  men,  we 
leave  to  our  readers  to  discover. 

*'  I  perceived  in  the  horizoD/'  says  M.  Douville,  "  towards  the  cast. 
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a  wbiti^  line.  I  judged  thai  it  was  tbe  moantalDs  of  the  opposite 
abcHre.  I  ascribed  the  <^ur  which  they  presented  to  tbe  vapours  which 
rose  fi^m  their  sides.  The  surface  of  the  lake  was  still.  Not  a  sound, 
not  a  cry  disturbed  the  melancholysolitude  which  surrounded  us ;  it  was 
really  the  silence  of  nonentity.  The  moon  shone  at  that  time,  but  its 
light,  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  covered  with  a  thick  crust  could  not 
reflect,  added  to  the  dismal  character  of  all  around." — vol.  iii.  p.  24. 

It  grieves  us  to  be  obliged  to  deprive  M.  Douville  of  his 
moonbght,  but  on  the  25th  of  July,  when  he  arrived  at  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  the  moon  set  four  hours  earlier  than  the  sun  ;  and 
the  waning  crescent,  which  rose  (under  that  meridian)  at  about 
three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  could  not  have  contributed  much 
to  the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  But  we  need  not  trouble  our 
sagacious  reader  with  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  wonders  of  the 
scene — with  the  naptha  floating  on  the  lake,  the  sulphureous 
steams  from  the  hills,  and  otiier  phenomena,  of  which  our  author 
makes  a  rather  trite  enumeration  ;  he  will  have  already  perceived 
that  this  lake  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  volcano. 

Our  author,  directing  his  steps  southwards  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  crossed  the  river  Cuzuila,  which  issues  from  it  a  shallow 
brook.  The  observation  with  which  be  closed  his  day*s  labour 
is  of  some  importance. 

'*  We  lay/'  he  says,  ''  at  the  south-west  angle  (of  the  lake)  on  the 
summit  of  the  hills,  which  here  fell  to  about  30  toises  (about  1 90  feet.) 
I  descried  in  the  south-east,  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  leagues,  a  sheet 
of  water,  the  direction  of  which  was  from  south-east  to  north-west. 
They  told  me  it  was  the  Coango." — vol.  iii.  p.  26. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  this  passage ;  a  river  to  the  south* 
east,  flowing  as  described  above,  must  have  flowed  towards  the 
observer.  On  looking  at  M.  Douville's  map,  the  difficulty  is 
increased ;  for  the  Coango,  where  it  approaches  within  ten 
leagues  of  Lake  Coofiboa,  is  to  the  south-west,  and  not  to  the 
south-east.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  Societe  de  Geographie,  preflxed  to  M.  Douville's  volumes, 
all  difficulties  at  once  vanish ;  for  the  gentlemen  who  signed  tliat 
report,  and  who  received  their  information  of  course  from  M« 
Douville,  tell  us  that  he  marks  the  point  to  which  he  could  trace 
the  river,  which  he  saw  in  the  south-east,  at  about  long.  26^  east 
from  Paris,  and  in  the  sixth  degree  of  south  latitude.  It  is  accord- 
ingly so  marked  in  his  map,  at  the  distance  not  of  thirty,  but  of 
one  himdred  miles  from  his  position  at  the  lake.  This,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  is  a  great  distance  to  reconnoitre  a  river  from  a 
moderate  elevation  and  across  a  hilly  country. 

But  the  otherwise  noxious  atmosphere  of  this  lake  seems  to 
have  had  a  most  happy  effect  on  jM«  Douvilie*s  vbion,  for  when^ 
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iravellkig  northwards  along  its  eastern  shores  he  arrived  at  the 
ppjot  opposite  to  that  from  which  he  had  commenced  his  tour, 
he  could  discern  across  the  lake  (here  about  twelve  miles  wide) 
the  site  of  his  first  encampment  between  the  two  marshes; 
while^  it  may  be  remembered,  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  shore 
had  appeared  from  the  same  spot  like  a^  whitish  lin^  in  the 
horizon.  He  seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  looked  through 
the  wrong  end  of  his  telescope,  which  was  evidently  one  of  no 
ordinary  power.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  he  crossed  a 
broad  but  shallow  river,  flowing  from  it  to  the  north-east.  From 
the  marshes  on  the  western  side  issue  at  least  seven  rivers  ;  the 
Riambige  being  farthest  north  ;  the  Bancora  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
more  to  the  south ;  the  Cuzuila,  the  most  southern  of  all,  not 
being  above  eight  miles  from  the  preceding. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  held  as  a  principle  of  physical  geography 
founded  on  experience,  that  several  rivers  cannot  issue  from  the 
same  lake,  or  at  least  cannot  long  flow  from  a  single  source  in 
separate  channels.  Lake  Cooffooa,  however,  offers  a  remarkable 
exception  to  this  rule.  Here  we  find  the  Cuzuila  flowing  from  it 
to  the  west,  and  from  nearly  the  same  spot  the  Riambige  running 
to  the  north,  the  former  river  having  a  course  of  1 50,  the  latter  of 
700  miles  before  they  respectively  join  the  Coango;  between  them 
are  situated  at  least  five  other  rivers.  Thus  we  have  seven  river- 
basins  or  natural  hollows  diverging  from  one  point,  a  disposition 
of  surface  not  only  uncommon,  but,  we  may  even  venture  to  say, 
contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  nature.  The  difficulties  attending 
the  admission  of  this  anomalous  fact,  are  more  serious  than  the 
teader  may  at  first  sight  imagine.  Lake  Cooffooa,  indeed, 
seems  to  realize  the  "  great  lake  of  Nilus**  mentioned  by  Lopez, 
which  gives  birth  to  all  the  great  rivers  of  Africa,  Nothing  can  be 
more  incredible,  in  shorty  than  the  description  of  lake  Cooffooa, 
except,  perhaps,  the  supposition  that  any  man  of  sound  mind 
could  be  extravagant  enough  to  invent  it. 

But  the  glory  of  this  splendid  discovery  was  not  one  without 
toil  and  suffering.  M.  Douville  and  his  attendants  continued  to 
breathe  for  three  weeks  a  mepfaitical  atmosphere,  which  had 
almost  choked  them,  when  they  first  approached  it.  They  had 
bad  covering  at  night,  and  we  presume,  no  food  at  all,  for  neither 
animal  or  vegetable  life  was  to  be  found  near  lake  Coofiboa,  and 
if  the  negroes  could  have  carried  with  them  from  Cuzuila  provi- 
sions for  a  month,  which  is  highly  improbable,  yet,  it  must  be 
remembered,  they  were  obliged  to  build  huts  with  their  packages; 
and  though  we  read  in  the  a^eid  of  heroes  condemned  to  eat 
their  tables,  it  would  be  too  bad  to  oblige  them  to  devour  the 
Vails  and  roofs  which  gave  them  shelter. 
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H^viQg  r^oiqed  his  car^vao^  9^d  recovery!  m  some  mf  More 
from  his  fatigues,  our  hero  proceeded  nortbw^ds  to  MttcwigaiiMiy 
where  he  iQet  with  a.  cordial  reception  from  the  N'gapa  or  prince. 
At  his  first  arrival,  indeed,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  in  the 
eyes  of  others  would  have  worn  a  sinister  aspect.  Three  of  bis 
attendants  died,  and  a  nobleman  came  to  demand  of  him  the 
yaliie  of  six  slaves,  as  the  Idtouche^  or  fine,  payable  when  strangers 
die  in  the  country :  ^^  immediately/'  says  Ml  Douville,  '^  I  ordered 
him  to  be  paid,  and  went  asleep."  Though  Mucangama  was 
inconsolable  at  the  thought  of  his  departure,  and  endeavoured  to 
detain  him,  our  hero,  firm  in  his  purpose,  continued  his  mareh 
northwards  to  the  country  of  the  Mulooa,  and  speedily  arrived 
at  Tandi  a  Vua,  the  residence  of  the  queen. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  mto  the  particulars  of  the 
kind  reception  he  experienced  from  her  maiesty,  a  wise  and 
beautiful  lady,  twelve  years  of  age.  We  shall  not  describe  Uie 
extent  and  splendour  of  her  majesty's  palace,  nor  the  eleganee  of 
the  hoiiae  in  which  he  himself  was  lodged;  slaves  without  number 
were  appointed  to  execute  his  commands,  and  two  damsels  of 
Bobk  extraction  waited  on  him  daily  to  be  the  companions  of 
his  leieure  hours.  His  first  attempt,  indeed,  to  take  the  plan  of 
the  city  caused  a  serious  uproar,  which  seemed  to  threaten  his 
lifo,  but  his  courage  and  magnanimity  won  the  queen,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  proceed.  His  guards  were  dressed  m  a  handsome 
Hniform  of  red,  green  and  yellow,  and  altogether,  by  bis  imposing 
^pearance,  he  seems  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  her 
iBa|esty.  In  fine,  his  long  residence  at  her  court  having  ocea- 
jioned  some  suspicions,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  depart  for 
Yanvo,  the  residence  of  her  husband,  the  king  of  the  Mulooa. 

Here  then  behold  our  author's  ambition  crowned.  BehoM 
hmt  arrived  in  the  great  capital  of  the  Mulooa,  to  which  no 
Earopean  bad  penetrated  before,  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  in 
Joagitude  U^  east  from  Paris,  and  but  a  few  minutes  from  the 
equator.  The  great  jpotentate  whom  he  now  visked,  at  first 
took  umbrage  at  the  violation  of  a  law  (a  strange  law  in  the  heart 
of  Afirica)  which  forbids  strangers  to  wear  shoes  in  his  domi- 
oimM.  M.  Douville's  magnificent  presents,  however,  and  his  still 
Biore  magnificent  demeanour,  quickly  soothed  the  ruffled  spirit 
of  his  msyesty,  and  all  causes  of  discontentment  were  for|rotten. 
The  king  and  queen  of  the  Mulooa,  it  appears,  reside  in  different 
capitals,  at  a  considerable  distance  asunder,  and  visit  each  other 
but  once  in  fifteen  months.  The  queen's  intimacy  with  M.  Dou- 
viUe,  however,  had  not  passed  unnoticed.  Her  majesty  was  a 
prisoner  in  Yanvo,  when  our  audior  arrived  there,  and  did  not 
obCaitt  her  fireedom  tiU  bit  preseata  arrived.    His  oiiad  being 
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i/vhoUy  bent  on  geographical  discoveries,  he  makes  but  a  brief 
allusion  to  this  interesting  affair, 

''  The  Mulooa  (says  our  author)  are  well  made,  tall  and  robust,  and 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  their  eyes  are  lively,  and  they  are  very  active. 
They  work  in  copper  the  same  articles  which  the  people  of  Mucangama 
make  of  lead.    They  have  much  taste  in  carpentry,  are  remarkably 

patient  workmen,  &c They  go  nearly  naked,  yet  they  have  much 

European  cotton  cloth  which  they  use  only  to  cover  their  shoulders  and 
on  festival  days.*' — vol.  iii.  p.  65. 

*'  The  houses  are  neat,  some  of  them  built  with  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun,  others  of  bricks  supported  by  stakes  forming  a  sort  of  framework; 

the  greater  number  of  stakes  filled  up  with  mortar The  buildings 

are  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  appearance — the  houses  are 
kept  in  good  order,  and  are  in  better  condition  than  those  of  our  peasants. 
Before  each  there  is  a  court  surrounded  by  a  paling  sufficiently  open  to 
allow  those  within  to  see  what  passes  without." — p.  63. 

In  these^  and  many  other  particulars  which  M.  Douville  relates 
respecting  the  industry  of  the  Mulooa,  and  their  progress  in  the 
arts,  we  recognise  a  strong  resemblance  between  them  and  the 
Murutzi,  to  the  westward  of  Da  Lagoa  bay.  But  why  does  he 
not  describe  their  features  and  national  peculiarities,  whether 
they  tattoo  themselves,  file  their  teeth,  belong  to  the  negro  or 
the  Caffer  race?  We  need  not  believe  that  the  windows  of  their 
palaces  are  glazed  with  plates  of  mica ;  such  a  refinement  would 
be  out  of  place  in  the  torrid  zone;  but  it  appears  certain  that 
the  streets  of  their  cities  are  regularly  watered.  Like  the  Murutzi, 
they  are  distinguished  for  their  neatness,  industry  and  skill, 
particularly  in  making  copper  ornaments.  Our  author  adds  too, 
that  they  have  copper  guns,  coarsely,  but  strongly  made,  which 
be  has  seen  mounted  on  carriages. 

He  likewise  insinuates  that  this  people,  otherwise  so  much 
civilized,  are  accustomed  to  offer  human  sacrifices,  and  that  the 
poisoned  ragout,  which  the  priests  administer  in  their  ordeals, 
is  made  of  human  flesh.  When  M.  Douville  wrote  the  volumes 
before  us,  he  was  not  aware  that  the  Mulooa  had  been  heard  of 
before  in  Europe.  Had  he  known  that  they  had  been  acwsed 
by  one  of  that  class  of  men  to  whom  we  are  confident  be  owes 
all  his  information,  of  sacrificing  at  each  of  their  capitals  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  negroes  daily,  he  could  hardly  have  remained 
satisfied  with  relating  such  petty  atrocities  as  those  above. 

M.  Douville,  from  his  own  prowess  and  that  of  his  body 
guard,  who  were  much  superior  in  the  manual  exercise  to  the 
Mulooa  soldiers,  soon  acquired  a  complete  ascendant  over  the 
King,  or  Muata  Yanvo,  as  he  is  called.  They  travelled  together 
to  visit  the  Copper  Mine$;  the  Muata  walked,  our  author  was 
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borne  in  his  tipcS.  On  their  return  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Zambi,  that  is,  of  Spiriis.  Though  higher  than  Mount 
Blanc^  our  author  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  it  before, 
for  though  sharp-sighted  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  he  sees 
nothing  at  the  bottom.  The  king,  though  pressed  to  ascend  it, 
was  deterred  by  superstitious  fears;  but  our  author's  zeal  was 
not  to  be  so  easily  discouraged,  he  climbed  to  the  summit,  whence 
be  enjoyed  a  prospect  which  amply  repaid  his  labour.  He  de^ 
scribes  it  as  follows: — 

''  I  was  on  a  central  point  (of  the  mountains)  :  I  could  distinguish 
the  ramifications  which  extended  towards  all  points  of  the  compass :  I 
saw  rivers  flowing,  some  to  the  east,  some  to  the  west.  In  the  latter 
direction  I  observed  a  small  desert,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  river  seemed 
to  lose  itself  in  the  sand  and  to  reappear  again.  I  afterwards  found  that 
these  were  two  rivers,  which^  having  their  sources  near  together^  flow  in 
opposite  directions." — vol.  iii.  p.  89. 

The  two  brooks  springing  in  the  sandy  desert  are  distant, 
according  to  M.  Douville's  map,  150  miles  from  Mount  Zambi 
whence  be  descried  them!  But  the  ridge,  which  in  the  centre 
of  Africa  separates  the  waters  flowing  iilto  the  Indian  ocean 
from  those  which  run  to  the  Atlantic,  deserved  a  closer  exa- 
mination. Our  author,  therefore,  who  nearly  ran  to  the  top  of 
21ambi  in  one  day,  easily  concluded  his  observations,  and  ran  to 
the  bottom  on  the  day  following;  he  soon  persuaded  the  docile 
monarch  to  march  into  the  desert;  in  two  days  they  reached  the 
source  of  the  Rigi,  (or  Agattu,  for  our  author's  text  and  map 
are  here  at  variance;)  in  two  days,  we  say,  they  marched  150 
miles,  and  when  M.  Douville  had  satisfied  himself  that  the 
other  river  (the  Hogiz)  flowed  westward,  they  marched  back 
again.  It  can  hardly  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  these  discoveries  to 
state  that  M.  Douville  found,  the  very  evening  of  his  return,  a 
rock  containing  gold  in  great  abundance,  (for  he  finds  all  his 
gold  in  rocks).  In  conclusion,  he  dined  with  the  Muata,  whose 
cook^  having  taken  lessons  from  his  own,  dressed  a  tolerable 
repast.  The  great  king  of  the  Mulooas  was  all  admiration  at 
the  anuizing  talents  of  his  guest. 

"  In  his  enthusiasm  be  cried,  how  happy  should  I  be  if  I  had  a  friend 
like  you !  Nothing  could  equal  such  a  blessing,  but  nothing  can  give 
me  hopes  of  obtaining  it.  You  are  destined  to  reign  over  another  people. 
The  cmer  of  power  cannot  dazzle  you,  but  your  fellow  white  men  will 
never  show  you  the  same  honour  which  you  might  expect  among  us. 
To  us  you  would  be  a  God,  among  them  you  will  be  but  a  sovereign. 
Stay  then,  &c." — vol.  iii.  p.  93. 

This  tide  of  African  eloquence  availed  nothing;  our  author 
departed  from  Yanvo,  and  marched  tpwards  the  north-west.    He 
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4f rived  in  the  tarritories  of  Bomb^,  burned  vill«ge»|  carri^  off 

Erisooers,  punished  those  whose  curiosity  led  them  too  clos9  to 
is  baggage  by  firing  coarse  salt  at  their  legs,  and  performed 
other  exploits,  which,  if  true,  would  be  grossly  brutal.  At  length 
be  arrived  at  the  city  of  Muene  Hai,  situated  two  degrees  north 
of  the  equator.  Here  he  was  treated  with  uncommon  kindneasi 
and  was  permitted  to  walk,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health,  under 
lofty  trees  within  the  precincts  of  the  harem.  As  be  still  latK 
suished,  Muene  Hai  advised  him  to  repair  to  Bomba,  forty 
feagues  to  the  north,  a  place  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its 
air.  This  extremely  liberal  advice  of  the  negro  prince  produced 
no  benefit  but  that  of  allowing  M.  Douville  to  extend  his  diseo- 
veries  on  his  map  to  the  fourth  degree  of  north  latitude.  He 
proceeded  no  farther  than  the  banks  of  a  river  called  Nourihi, 
from  the  brightness  of  its  bed,  and  which  from  its  course  to-  the 
north-east  and  its  position  near  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
(Riegi),  we  suspect  to  figure  in  the  author's  imagination  ac  the 
Bahr  dl  Abiad,  or  true  Nile.  His  debility  may  be  coocludad 
from  the  following  sentence: — 

**  The  state  of  my  health  made  me  abandon  my  project  of  returning 
into  Europe  by  Egypt.  I  felt  that  if  I  persisted  in  advancing  to  the 
north,  I  should  siiSi  under  my  fatigues.'* — vol.  iii.  p.  129. 

Spirit  of  Mendez  Pinto !  What  a  project !  Did  M#  Douville  i»* 
tend  to  sell  his  faithful  attendantSi  his  men  of  Mani,  and  his  mett 
of  Bih6,  in  the  slave-market  of  Cairo  f  Did  he  intend  to  abandon 
his  mulatto  whom  he  had  sent  to  survey  the  Coango?  Or  did  he 
believe  that  by  marching  north-westwards  from  Yanvo  be  should 
arrive  in  Egypt?  A  return  to  Europe  from  that  quarter  would 
indeed  have  been  too  »Qv^e  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  a  aar- 
rative,  which  we  shall  presently  prove  to  be  a  tissue  of  febricatioiia. 

We  rarely  find  in  M*  DouvUle's  descriptions  the  colour  or  con* 
jiistency  of  reality;  we  can  sometimes  follow  him  in  the  mapi  but 
there  is  no  pictiue  present  to  our  imagination*  But  in  this  part 
of  his  narrative,  or  during  his  return  to  the  Coango,  a  peculiar 
dreamy  dimness  envelopes  his  path;  we  feel  as  if  we  acoompamed 
him  in  the  dusk  of  twilight.  We  shall,  therefore,  conduct  him 
at  once  to  Cancobella,  which  the  missionary  Montesarcbio  de- 
scribes as  a  great  town  extending  three  miles  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  but  on  which  our  author  seems  not  to  have  cast  a 
glance;  and  thence  to  the  village  of  Sali,  on  the  opposite  ar 
jsouthera  bank  of  the  Coango. 

And  will  the  reader  believe  that  M.  Douville  twice  crossed 
this  g^eat  river,  and  yet  offers  not  a  single  remark  upon  it;  on  its 
breadth^  curreuti  the  description  of  boats  whicb  ttaivigale  it;  wiie- 
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tlier  bulk,  or  cut  out  of  a  single  trunk  f    It  is  true,  he  say 6  that 
be  saw  the  river  near  Ci^ssanji,  where  it  resembles  a  lake. 

"  To  give  an  idea  of  it/*  he  says,  '*  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  boats  of  the  Jaga,  though  large,  stroug,  and  carrying  sail, 
employ  a  day  In  crossing  it.  It  is  true,  the  current  is  so  rapid  that  they 
stem  it  with  much  difficulty,  which  renders  the  passage  very  dangerous. ' 
-^vol.  iii.  p.  363. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  an  eye-witness ;  nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  more  vague.  His  observation  on  the  breadth  of  the  river  near 
Cassanji  is  evidently  introduced  with  a  view  to  his  foolish  expla* 
nation  of  the  word  Aquilunda,  and  is  but  an  interpolation  forced 
into  the  original  draught  of  his  work,  in  order  to  meet  the  inquiries 
of  the  learned  respecting  the  mysterious  lake  of  that  name.  Why 
bas  not  M.  DouviUe  informed  us  how  broad  the  river  is  at  Baka, 
or  how  many  boats  were  required  to  carry  over  500  men  in  a 
single  day  J  Why  has  he  not  told  us  whether  the  Coango,  after 
receiving  several  large  rivers  from  lake  Cooffooa  be  not  broader 
or  more  rapid  at  Cancobella  than  atCassanji?  But  no!  The 
grandest  objects  in  nature  make  no  impression  upon  him ;  he  at- 
tends to  nothing  which  is  an  object  of  the  senses;  realities  never 
force  themselves  upon  his  mind;  his  talent  lies  altogether  in 
relating  strange  stones,  and  among  these  may  certainly  be  classed 
the  following  narration. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Sali,  he  sought  some  account  of  the 
mulatto  whom  he  had  sent  from  Cassanji  to  e^^plore  the  Coango, 
but  not  even  the  offer  of  a  large  reward  could  procure  him  any 
intelligence.  At  last,  during  the  celebration  of  some  feast,  a 
negro  whispered  to  him  in  private,  that  his  mulatto  lay  in  a  dying 
state,  in  a  hut  where  he  was  guarded  by  order  of  the  chief.  Our 
traveller  immediately  sent  a  party  who  conveyed  the  mulatto  to 
him.     The  tale  proceeds  as  follows: —  , 

**  Daring  the  night  his  state  became  alarming,  he  was  seized  with 
dettrium,  I  feared  he  was  dying,  but  happily  it  was  but  a  crisis ;  as  soon 
as  he  came  to  himself  he  unrolled  his  cotton  cloth,  and  look  fron  it  a 
paper  en  whieh  he  had  traced  bis  itinerary  from  Cassanji  to  the  place 
where  I  found  bim."-*'tom.  iii.  p.  185. 

He  then  related  how  the  negroes  who  were  sent  with  him  ran 
off  with  all  the  provisions.  How  he  begged  his  way,  still  fol- 
lowing the  river,  till  after  seventy^six  days  he  arrived  at  Sali. 
where  he  imprudently  exposed  his  watch  and  compass,  (and  he 
could  hardly  have  concealed  them  while  he  begged  his  way); 
thence  followed  his  persecution  and  imprisonment.  He  had 
hardly  funsbed  this  melancholy  tale  when  he  was  seized  with 
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a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  knd  died  the  same  eveoing.  The  itinerary 
of  the  mulatto,  we  doubt  not,  was  worthy  of  his  master's.  Tlic 
remainder  of  the  journey  to  the  coast,  where  M.  Douville  arrived 
in  May,  1830,  contains  only  wonders  of  a  secondary  order. 

Having  devoted  to  the  enumeration  of  M.  Douville's  stupen- 
dous discoveries  much  more  space  than  they  intrinsically  merits 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  grave  task  of  bringing  him  to  justice; 
for  we  solemnly  accuse  him  of  uttering  three  volumes  of  the 
grossest  fabrications  which  have  for  many  years  insulted  the 
judgment  of  an  enlightened  public;  volumes  disgraceful  alike  to 
the  author,  and  to  that  learned  society  under  whose  patronage 
they  issTue  to  the  world,  and  of  which,  for  further  distinction,  the 
culprit  has  been  elected  a  foreign  secretary.  It  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  collect  together  and  compare  all  the  absurdities 
and  contradictions  which  crowd  our  author's  page^,  we  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  sifting  the  authenticity  of  his 
work  in  the  following  ten  arguments,  which,  as  we  consider 
them  incontrovertible,  shall  be  treated  as  briefly  as  their  natuns 
admits. 

But  in  order  that  our  reader  may  comprehend  more  clearly  the 
drift  of  our  reasonings,  we  will  observe  that  the  accusation  which 
we  prefer  against  M.  Douville  may  be  divided  into  the  three  fol- 
lowmg  counts : 

1st.  That  the  narrative  of  his  second  journey  is  in  reality 
wholly  composed,  with  little  skill,  of  anecdotes,  itineraries,  and 
scraps  of  information  collected  with  as  little  judgment  from  pom- 
beiros  and  mulatto  slave  dealers;  collected,  we  say,  from  a  class 
of  men  not  remarkable  for  honesty  or  intelligence,  by  one  appa- 
rently not  much  their  superior  in  either  of  these  important  quali- 
fications. 

'id.  That  M,  Douville  wrote  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
stretching  his  pretended  discoveries  to  the  equator  and  to  the  me- 
ridian of  25®  east  of  Paris,  which  passes  through  the  heart  of 
Africa.  The  point  of  their  intersection  was  to  be  the  luminous 
point  of  his  orbit. 

3d.  That  in  order  to  attain  the  abovementioned  object,  he  has 
perverted  and  falsified  whatever  information  he  could  glean;  has 
strung  together  itineraries  of  countries  widely  remote  from  each 
other;  introduced  fabrications  into  his  first  journey  in  order  to 
carry  all  his  positions  to  the  east,  and  has  attempted  to  give  a 
colour  to  his  forgeries  by  pretending  to  make  astronomical  obser- 
vations, of  the  nature  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant.  We 
shall  now  proceed  with  our  arguments : 

L  To  biegin  with  what  is  of  a  more  general  nature,  we  may 
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remark,  that  the  language  of  M.  Douvilte  is  not  that  of  one  who 
has  nature  and  reality  before  his  eyes.  If  be  bears  of  any  re* 
narkable  objects,  be  pretends  to  examine  them  personally,  b.ut  be 
leaves  much  unnoticed  which  could  not  possibly  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  most  dull  and  ignorant  person  who  really 
visited  those  countries*  It  may  be  ascribed  to  his  ignorance 
alone  that  he  should  cross  the  head  waters  of  the  Cun6n^  with-* 
out  even  mentioning  its  name  \  he  might  not  have  been  aware 
that  it  was  a  great  river,  whose  ulterior  course  was  unknown  to 
geographers;  he  might  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Jagas,  whose 
name,  perhaps,  like  that  of  the  Scythians,  exists  only  in  history. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  to  a  roan  who,  though  passing  close  by 
the  cataracts  of  the  Coanza,  yet  neither  sees  nor  hears  £em ;  who 
says  not  a  word  on  the  magnitude  of  that  river,  though,  according 
to  bis  narrative,  he  crossed  it  six  times, — nor  on  the  islands  with 
which  it  is  studded, — nor  on  the  great  river  Coango  or  Zaire,— ^ 
nor  on  the  fetish  mountains  Kissala  in  Matamba  i 

But  uniformly  dull  and  conceited  as  M.  Douville  is  through-^ 
out,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  tone  and  manner  between  the 
narratives  of  his  first  and  second  Joumies.  The  narrative  of  his 
first  journey,  which  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Por-» 
tuguese  possessions,  occupies  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
worii,  the  remaining  third  being  left  to  the  description  of  travels 
extending  nearly  9.^00  miles,  through  nations,  not  even  the  names 
of  which,  as  the  author  imagined^  were  previously  known  to  £u* 
rope.  In  his  first  journey  he  sometimes  remarks  the  aspect  of  the 
country,  and  once  breaks  out  in  raptures  on  the  magnificence  of 
the  forests.  In  every  page  we  read  of  squabbles  with  drunken 
sobas,  of  rum  and  gunpowder,  and  of  puerile  adventures,  which, 
M.  Douville  being  the  hero,  have  an  air  of  truth.  But  in  the 
second  journey  every  thing  wears  a  poetic  character ;  there  we 
find  the  author  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  clad  in  uniform, 
vanquishing  barbarians,  compelling  them  to  fight,  intriguing  with 
queens,  frightening  kings,  drawing  plans  of  cities  seven  leagues 
in  compass,  witnessing  human  sacrifices  made  in  honour  of  him, 
and  enjoying  the  supreme  satbfactiou  of  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  devoured  himself.  He  walks  under  avenues  of  tufted  trees, 
like  those  at  Fontainebleau,  and  never  tells  us  of  what  species 
they  are;  he  dwells  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  various  nations, 
but  never  sees  their  tillage,  or  their  cattle,  or  their  looms.  The 
nations  to  the  east  of  Congo  have  been  said  to  manufacture, 
firom  the  bark  of  trees^  brocades  and  damasks  as  beautiful  as 
those  of  Italy:  M.  Douville  takes  no  notice  of  them.  Herds 
of  antelopes  never  crossed  his  path.  He  appears,  indeed,  in 
bis  descriptions,  whether  physical  or  moral,  of  those  strange  re^ 
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gHMis  to  flit  in  an  etevtitdl  mediuniy  thmugh  the  summa  iacummt 
rerutttf  Mfithout  tvet  treading  on  the  earth. 

II.  When  a  man  publishes  an  account  of  his  travels  of  S500 
miles  through  barbarous  countries^  the  world  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  him  such  an  explanation  of  his  means  and  motives  as 
%rill  combat  the  inherent  improbability  of  so  arduous  an  under^ 
taking.  But  M.  Douville  offers  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mme.  Douville,  and  surely  no  man  of  sense 
or  feeling  could  have  thought  of  exposing  his  wife  to  the 
perils  of  a  journey  across  Africa  from  Angola  to  Egypt.  He  was 
attended  in  his  first  journey^  it  appears,  by  280  negroes,  while  as 
many  more  had  been  sent  on  his  account  to  Cassanji  and  Bih^. 
During  his  second  journey,  bis  retinue  amounted  to  500  men,  yet 
he  never  informs  us  on  what  terms  they  were  engaged.  Six 
francs  per  day  be  incidentally  mentions  as  the  daily  hire  of  a 
porter,  sometimes  exacted  from  the  pombeiros;  but  elsewhere 
he  states  1  fr.  25  c.  as  a  reasonable  remuneration.  If  we  calcu-^ 
latt  his  expenses,  then,  according  to  this  rate,  the  daily  pay  of  his 
followers  alone  must  have  been  from  15/.  to  25/.,  and  during  thc< 
five  and  twenty  months  of  their  engagement,  amounted  to  more 
than  15,000/.  But  the  other  items  of  M.  Douville's  travditng 
exj^enses  must  have  been  all  on  the  same  grand  scale;  he  always 
paid  double  of  what  was  demanded,  gave  costly  presents,  include 
mg  generals'  and  colonels'  uniforms,  swords,  guns,  cloth,  liqueur 
de  rose,  wine,  and  rum  without  measure.  If  to  all  this  we  add 
the  necessary  charge  of  provisions  for  a  little  army,  the  amount 
will  be  so  enormous,  that  we  cannot  lightly  credit  the  expenditure 
of  so  large  a  sum  by  a  private  individual,  merely  to  gratify  the 
itch  of  travel. 

III.  All  who  have  read  the  narratives  of  travellers  in  Africa, 
must  be  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions 
in  an  uncivilized  country.  The  bounty  of  nature,  while  it  ex- 
empts men  from  the  necessity  of  labour,  renders  them  improvi- 
dent. Among  the  Bootsuanas,  who  are  ricb  in  herds,  the  lower 
class  are  famished,  and  the  traveller  finds  it  difficult  to  buy  an 
ox.  Mr.  Salt  fared  ill  even  in  Abyssinia,  while  on  the  road; 
Captain  Tuckey  and  his  companions  perished  in  reality  from 
want  of  nourishment.  But  M.  Douville,  though  he  alludes  to 
the  scantiness  of  food  among  the  natives  in  equinoctial  Africa, 
says  nothing  of  the  difficulties  which  he  miust  have  experienced 
in  consequence.  He  is  equally  silent  with  respect  to  die  arts  by 
which  he  ruled  his  motley  army,  his  mulattoes,  his  men  of  Mani 
and  his  men  of  Bih6 ;  and  by  which  he  induced  men;  who  habitually 
fear  to  venture  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  tribe  or  nation,  lest 
they  should  be  kidnapped  and  -sold  as  slaves,  to  follow  him  many 
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dM>waiMl  miles  without  a  tingle  murmur,  an  aot  of  ditobedience) 
or  a  breach  of  harmony.  He  appears  like  a  necromancer  among 
his  mingled  spirits. 

IV.  But  we  now  come  to  allegations  of  a  more  precise  nature^ 
and  which  cannot  be  so  easily  eluded  by  shuffling  eyasions, 
mgueness,  or  pretarication.    The  dates  in  M*  Douville's  work 
are  neariy  all  forged^  and  forged  with  the  unique  intention  of 
coooealing  the  lapse  of  time.    This  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  ambitiousness  of  the  author's  plao>  for  nothing  vise  would 
satisfy  him  than  to  tratel>  at  a  practicable  rate,  to  the  meridian 
of  fid^  east  of  Paris,  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  observing  at  his 
leisure  the  Tarious  cities  which  he  visited,  and  return  to  the  coast 
within  a  given  time;  for  he  could  not  feign  to  be  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  when  he  was  really  in  Paris.     But  this  threefold  object 
being  really  unattainable,  from  the  length  of  the  journey  and  the 
shortaess  of  time  allowed,  he  has  made  use  of  an  expedient  which 
no  talent  could  have  rendered  suocessiul,  and  nothing  short  of 
imbecility  could  have  used  with  so  little  skill.    A  few  specimens 
of  dus  singular  process  may  suffice4    M.  Douville^  in  the  coutiie 
of  his  first  journey,  left  Bailundo  on  the  4th  of  August,  1806,  to 
proceed  to  Benguela,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  according  to  his 
map.     He  states  his  daily  marches:    in  five  days  he  reached 
Quibul^  where  he  halted  three  days ;  he  then  marched  to  Quis- 
sange,  and  remaining  there  two  days  or  more,  poceeded  to  Ben^ 
guelli,  where  he  arrived  in  nine  days  from  Quissangei  thus  com- 
pleting a  distance  of  300  miles  in  fifteen  days,  exclusive  of  halts, 
which  is  nearly  double  the  ordinary  rate  of  negro  travellings     In* 
deed,  in  his  narrative,  he  appears  to  have  performed  the  distance 
from  Quibul  to  Quissange,  about  seventy  miles,  in  one  day.    It 
is  evident,  however,  that  he  arrived  at  Benguela  on  the  fiSd  or 
Mth,  and  there  he  remained  two  days.     But  lo !  as  we  read  on, 
we  ^d  him^  on  the  ft4th,  fiu:  in  the  interior^  on  the  banks  of  the 
Catnabela;  and,  on  the  fidth,  at  Nano,  300  miles  from  the  coast. 
Thus  the  distance  from  Bailundo  to  Benguela  and  baek<  again  to 
Naao,  about  600  miles,  exclusive  of  htltS|  was  perform^  at  a 
rale  exceeding  40  miles  per  day.     Here  the  author  exposes,  by 
a  few  details,  the  utter  impossibility  of  that  which  would  have 
been  improbable  without  them ;  he  allows  us  to  trace  him  to 
Benguela,  and  then  thinks  to  jump,  unpereeived,  a  distance  of 
£50  miles.    And  here  we  may  observe,  that  in  that  portion  of 
M.  Donville's  narrative  which  is  least  liable  to  exception,  namely^ 
when  in  his  first  ioumey  his  course  is  from  north  lo  south,  or 
conversely,  his  daily  average  rate  of  travelling  is  under  nine  miles. 
But  M.  Douville  has  appended  to  his  work  tables  of  astrono- 
mical and  meterological  oteervations,  with  their  respective  dates. 
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Now,  when  we  turn  to  theie  tables  we  find  from  them  ditt  he 
made  astronomical  observations  at  Bailundo  on  the  4th9  at  Nano 
on  the  2dth,  and  at  Benguela  on  the  l6th  of  August.  Yet^  if 
bis  narrative  be  true,  be  could  not  have  been  in  Benguela  till  the 
ddd.  He  has  evidently  chosen  to  date  his  observations  in  Ben- 
guela on  the  l6th,  because  that  is  half  way  between  the  daite» 
affixed  to  those  made  in  Bailundo  and  Nano,  as  these  last-named 
places  are  equi-distant  from  the  coast ;  so  that  if  his  map  and 
tables  were  correct,  he  should  have  marched  within  twelve  days 
(five  of  which  he  halted)  a  distance  of  300  miles. 

And  here  we  may  announce  to  our  readers,  that  M.  Douville's 
tables  have  manifestly  been  composed  since  the  printii^  of  his 
text;  with  which,  nevertheless  from  dulness,  precipitation,  or  a  just 
fatality,  they  rarely  agree.  They  may  be  apdy  termed  in  geologic 
phrase,  a  ^'  later  formation"  of  fahehood.  The  dates  attached  to 
them  are  generally  regulated  on  the  principle,  that  they  should 
correspond  with  the  distances  marked  on  the  map,  without  any 
attention  to  the  narrative,  (for  correspondence  with  that  was 
hopeless,)  so  that  when  viewed  separately  from  it,  they  excite 
no  suspicion.  The  instance  cited  above  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
one  in  which  the  dates  of  the  observations  are  obviously  at 
variance  with  the  measured  distances. 

M.  Douville  in  his  narrative  commences  his  first  journey  on  the 
6th  of  Februaiy,  and  is  at  lake  Quilunda  on  the  14th,  whereas  m 
his  tables  he  carries  back  these  dates  about  a  fortnight;  all  bis 
movements,  east  and  west,  measuring  largely  on  bis  map,  and 
requiring  much  time.  Though  at  Quilunda  on  the  14th,  he  yet 
contrives  to  march  to  Golungo  Alto,  a  distance  of  ^00  miles,  (a 
journey  of  at  least  three  weeks,  including  halts,)  to  remain  there 
36  days,  and  then  to  leave  it  on  the  28th  of  March.  Again,  in 
his  journey  westward  from  Hola  Bamba  to  Port  Hunga,  which 
includes  his  fabulous  tour  to  the  volcano  Zambi,  bis  narration 
pives  thirty-eight  days,  which  by  his  dates,  occurring  at  long 
mtervals,  are  reduced  to  twenty-six.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  journey,  the  table  of  astronomical  observations  places  him  mt 
Muxima,  on  the  19th  of  November,  being  inadverteotfy  left 
unchanged,  while  the  other  table  b  dated  at  the  same  place  on 
the  4th  of  December,  being  thus  improved  by  adding  a  fortnight 
to  the  duration  of  the  journey.  Altogether,  the  lapse  of  time 
involved  in  the  narrative  of  M.  Douville's  first  Journey,  exceeds 
that  represented  in  his  dates  by  at  least  ten  weeks. 

We  shall  now  select  a  few  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of 
giddy  falsehood,  from  our  author's  second  and  most  important 
journey.  Leaving  lake  Coofiboa  on  the  13th  of  August,  he 
arrived  on  the  SG^  at  Mucangama,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a 
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fever,  brought  on  by  his  fatigues.  He  recovered^  surveyed  the 
country,  visited  the  lead  mines,  taught  the  people  to  make 
moulds,  constructed  models  of  furnaces  and  bellows^  staid  long 
enough  to  see  the  native  artisans  improved  by  his  instructions, 
and  yet  he  left  Mucangama  on  the  1st  of  September,  that  is  to 
say,  oa  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  I  From  Mucangama  he 
reached  Quicumba  on  the  6th,  and  remained  there  eight  days ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  at  Quicumba  on  the  ISth  of  September,  a 
fact  to  which  we  call  the  reader's  attention,  as  we  shall  have  occa* 
sion  to  advert  to  it  hereafter. 

*.  M.  Douville  informs  us,  that  he  arrived  at  Tandi  a  Vua  on  the 
2 1  St  of  September.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  attempted  to 
take  a  plan  of  the  city,  and  was  prevented.  On  the  subsequent 
days,  however,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  minute  plans  of  a  city 
which  he  describes  to  be  of  great  extent.  The  length  of  his  stay 
at  the  queen's  court,  in  Tandi  a  Vua,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  in 
certain  quarters,  and  he  departed — on  the  day  after  hu  arrival. 
This  is  evident,  for  he  employed  six  days  in  marching  from 
Tandi  a  Vua  to  Yanvo,  where  he  arrived  on  the  £7th  of  Sep* 
tember. 

Again,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Samouene  Hai,  he  slew  a 
serpent  which  was  considered  the  tutelary  god  of  the  place :  the 
chief  men  advised  him  to  surrender  himself  to  justice ;  he  sub- 
mitted, was  bound  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained 
ten  di^s.  A  malady,  brought  on  by  fear  and  ill  usage,  threatened 
his  life  for  eight  days,  his  convalescence  was  slow,  and  when  he 
was  at  length  preparing  for  his  departure,  he  was  attacked  by  an 
epidemic  disease,  froih  which  he  tediously  recovered;  for  he 
makes  himself  the  hero  of  every  adventure  he  can  hear  of,  and 
tUces  a  part  in  all  the  strange  diseases  of  the  country.  Yet  his 
dates,  corrected  to.  mislead,  allow  only  three  weeks  (from  Decem- 
ber 14,  to  January  5,)  for  this  string  of  occurrences. 

From  Cancobella  he  found  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  coast 
withm  the  necessary  time,  and  besides  gaining  a  week,  in  forced 
marches,  he  is  driven  to  the  nevel  expedient  of  heading  his 
pan^raphs  with  false  dates.  Thus  at  page  199>  (vol.  iii.)  a 
chapter  begins  with  the  date  of  the  %9th  of  March^  but  this 
ou^t  to  be  the  3d  of  April,  assuming  the  date  of  crossing  the 
Coango,  the  17th  of  March,  to  be  correct.  A  similar  example 
occurs  in  page  215,  twelve  days  more  being  thus  gained  to 
oiable  the  author  to  reach  the  coast  on  the  18th  of  May.  The 
datesr^of  the  astronomical  table,  in  the  mean  time,  are  adapted 
altogether  to  the  distances  on  the  map,  as  we  before  observed, 
with  little  attention  to  the  narrative.  Thus  the  sand  of  M. 
Douville's    hour-glass  seems  to  flow  only  when  he  is  on  the 
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march;  he  can  crowd  iato  ten  moDths  the  e¥ent$  of  fifteeOy  u>d 
like  certain  naagicians  of  Arabian  extraction^  he  can  plunge  his 
bead  into  a  medium^  in  which  the  stream  of  life  runs  contrary  to 
the  flux  of  time. 

V.  Sextants,  chronometers,  and  other  philosophical  apparatus, 
are  the  instruments  of  truth  and  reason;  they  bum  the  fingers  of 
the  impious  empirics,  who  have  the  audacity  to  touch  them. 
M.  Douville  informs  us,  that  wlien  at  Rio  Janeiro,  be  regulated 
bis  chronometers  by  those  of  some  ships  of  the  British  Navy 
lying  there.  We  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  we  understand 
perfectly  what  M.  Douville  means  by  regulating  bis  chronome- 
ters, but  if  he  means  to  say,  that  he  ascertained  their  rat^s  of 
going,  he  certainly  did  it  by  a  strange  method*  Assuredly,  no 
commander  of  a  British  ship  would  think  of  fixing  the  rate  of 
his  chronometer,  by  comparing  it  with  M.  Douville's*  Why  did 
be  not,  by  means  of  bis  sextant  and  artificial  horizon^  compare  the 
movements  of  his  chronometers  with  those  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  and  thus  ascertain  their  rates  by  an  invariable  standard^ 
But  he  took  this  trouble,  in  order  that  be  might  learn,  m  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  the  rates  of  instruments,  which  he  was  about  to 
employ  in  a  land  journey,  and  every  body  knows  that  the  rate  of  a 
chronometer  at  sea  differs  widely  from  that  which  it  has  on  shore* 
Moreover,  the  chronometer^  though  an  invaluable,  is  an  extremely 
delicate  instrument,  and  requires  to  be  carefully  guarded  firom 
shocks,  sudden  motions,  and  the  vibrations  of  surrounding 
bodies;  so  that  in  the  bands  of  M.  Douville  or  of  bis  negroes, 
who  were  probably  not  much  wiser  than  their  master,  it  must 
have  been  utterly  useless.  However,  our  author  does  not  oqce 
mention  his  chronometers  in  the  whole  course  of  his  narrative, 
the  above  cited  information  being  found  in  his  preface. 

But  M#  Douville  had  a  repeating  circle  also,  and  used  an  arti- 
ficial horizon,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  savages,  who  watched  all  his  motions.  He  lost 
his  sextant  at  the  commencement  of  his  journey,  and  with  that 
he  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  as  our  readers  must  observe,  the 
facility  of  making  observations.  However,  it  appears  that  be 
determined  the  longitudes  of  the  chief  places  which  he  yisitfd  by 
lunar  observations,  and  in  his  first  joumty  we  find  three  p4«c#« 
so  honoured,  vi?.  Loanda,  Benguda,  apd  Bih6,  But  unlMckily 
the  observation  at  Benguela  is  dated  the  l6tb  of  August,  and  we 
have  already  shown  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  his  narrative, 
he  could  not  have  been  in  Benguela  on  that  day.  Now  observe 
this  remarkable  passage  in  his  preface : — 

*'  At  Benguela  (on  his  first  arrifal)  I  took  a  mean  between  the 
results  of  my  three  efaronometen.    The  observations  which  I  made  en 
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riio»,  assisted  by  tliree  captains  of  slave  ships,  coincided  exactly  with 
tbe  lesnlt  obtained  from  the  chronometers,  which  proved  to  me  that  I 
could  reckon  on  their  exactness.  I  took  the  custom  house  as  the  point 
of  departure  of  my  observations,  and  determined  its  position." — p.  /* 

Why .  then  has  M.  Douville  suppressed  an  observation  made 
with  so  much  exactness  in  Deoember^  (on  the  19th  at  the  earliest)^ 
aed  substituted  for  it  one  made  during  a  hurried  visit  (without 
his  caravan  and  perhaps  his  instruments)  in  tbe  following  August  ? 
We  think  we  can  explain  his  reasons.  The  reader  may  remem* 
ber  that  we  have  convicted  M.  Douville  of  antedating  in  his  ta- 
bles  of  observations  the  commencement  of  his  journey.  By  this 
change  he  brought  bis  observation  at  Loanda  too  near  in  time  to 
that  of  Benguela,  for  a  month  at  least  must  be  supposed  neces^ 
sary*  for  the  survey  of  the  latter  colony.  Thus  the  observation  at 
Loanda  falls  under  the  suspicion  of  being  quite  as  counterfeit  as 
that  at  Benguela.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  whether 
there  be  any  truth  at  all  where  there  is  so  much  palpable  fiction* 

Having  dius  disposed  of  M*  Douville's  lunar  observations  at 
his  point  of  departure  on  the  coast,  we  shall  now  examine  those 
made  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  his  route,  in  the  country  of  the 
Mnlooa.  Here,  as  the  astronomic  table  informs  us,  he  made 
a  lunar  observation  atTandi  a  Vua,  on  the  12th  of  September; 
but  we  have  already  shown  that  be  was  at  Quicumba  on  that 
day,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Tandi  a  Vua,  asexpressly  stated  in  his 
narrative,  till  the  21st,  Here  then  is  another  fictitious  observar 
tioB. 

Yes,  (he  will  say,  perhaps,)  you  have  here  detected  me ;  my 
notes  being  mislaid,  I  have  been  in  these  instances  driven  to  em- 
ploy my  faculty  of  invention,  which  is  not  of  the  first  order, 
fiut  at  Yanvo,  the  great  capital  of  the  Mulooa, — at  Yanvo,  I 
say,  situated  in  tbe  heart  of  Africa,  in  long.  25^  east  of  Paris,  and 
nearly  under  the  equator,  I  contrived  to  make  a  lunar  observa- 
tion on  the  28th  of  September,  though  it  might  be  supposed 
from  my  narrative  that  I  devoted  the  whole  day  to  parade  and 
foolery  before  the  king.  I  arrived  there  on  the  27th,  so  that  the 
date  is  unexceptionable. — Alas !  unhappy  man,  tbe  demon  of 
mendacity,  to  whom  you  have  sold  yourself,  betrays  you.  The 
28di  of  September,  1829>  vvas  the  day  of  new  moon.  At  sunset 
on  that  day,  in  the  meridian  of  25^  east  of  Paris,  the  moon's 
elongation,  or  angular  distance  from  the  sun,  was  but  six  degrees; 
so  that  the  observation  of  the  moon's  limb  must  have  been 
absolutely  impracticable  from  the  proximity  of  the  sun,  or,  in 
plain  terms,  the  moon  was  not  visible.* 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  we  liave  received  a  namber  of  the  periodical  entitled 
laFruaee  LiUraire,  in  which,  att  in  the  other  French  periodicah,  M.  Douville's  travel  s 
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M.  Douville's  table  of  astronomical  observations  disagrees  with 
his  narrative,  not  only  in  dates,  but  also  in  the  particulars  of  longi^ 
tudes  and  latitudes ;  it  is,  in  fact,  compiled  from  the  map,  ivitfa 
which  it  always  coincides,  being,  as  we  before  observed,  a  sub- 
sequent device  or  finishing  touch  of  impudent  quackery.  Now 
the  map  differs  from  our  author's  narrative,  inasmuch  as  a  skilfut 
artist  cannot  condescend  to  copy  minutely  the  delineations  of  an 
ignorant  bungler ;  a  certain  order  must  be  observed  in  the  wind- 
ing of  the  rivers  and  distribution  of  the  mountains.  Besides, 
M .  Bru6,  who  engraved  the  map,  was  a  member  of  the  com* 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Societe  de  Geographic  to  report  on 
M.  Douville's  work.  He  was,  therefore,  privileged  to  exercise 
some  license* 

This  discrepancy  between  our  author's  map  and  text  is  some* 
times  considerable,  and  in  one  instance  amounts  to  1^  Q,(fo{  longi- 
tude. From  this  fact  alone  we  may  determine  how  little  either  map 
or  narrative  is  founded  upon  actual  observations.  But  the  varia- 
tions in  longitude  seem  to  follow  no  order;  the  latitudes,  on  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  map  and  table,  are,  in  the  country 
of  the  Mulooa,  uniformly  to  the  south  of  those  given  in  the 
text.  Of  this  circumstance  we  suspect  that  we  can  guess  the 
reason,  for  we  love  to  hunt  down  imposture  through  all  its  wind* 
ings.  We  think  it  extremely  probable  that  M.  Douville,  whose 
discretion  is  equal  to  his  love  of  truth,  origmally  placed  Yanvo, 
the  culminating  point  of  his  discoveries,  not  only  under  the 
meridian  of  S.')^  east  of  Paris,  but  also  under  the  equator.  But 
that  being  deemed  by  his  friends  too  suspicious  a  position,-  he 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  remove  it  13'  to  the  south,  and  ta 
expunge  all  mention  of  it  whatever  from  the  text.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  neighbouring  places  were  at  the  same  time  carried 
southward  in  the  map,  but  left  unaltered  in  the  text,  either  from 
inadvertence,  or  the  conscious  impossibility  of  reconciling  such  a 
mass  of  falsehoods.  Now,  if  truth  be  found  neither  in  the 
western  extremity  nor  in  the  remotest  east  of  M.  Douville's 

ve  analyxed  at  great  length,  and  praised  with  great  extravagance.  However,  we 
collect  from  a  note  that  there  are  persons  in  Paris  who  are  scept&al  enough  to  view  tlw 
learned  foreign  secretary's  travels  much  as  we  do  ourselves,  and  the  editor  advises' 
M.  Douville,  in  order  to  stifle  at  once  tbo!»e  unworthy  insinuations,  to  publish  his 
astronomical  observations,  and  particularly  those  inude  at  Bih^,  Yanvo,  and  Malaroba. 
We  fear  that  this friendl if  advice  is  impracticable.  The  observation  at  Bih§  was  made 
within  three  days  of  the  new  moon^  those  at  Yanvo  and  Mataroba  on  the  first  and 
second  days  of  new  moon. 

The  arguments  which  ^e  have  employed  above  arc  quite  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
authenticity  of  M.  Douville's  lunar  observations  and  may  be  easily  comprehended. 
But  it  will  amuse  the  scientific  world  to  learn  that  these  observations,  if  supposed  to  be 
made,  not  from  the  stars,  but  from  the  sun's  limb  (thn  general  and  most  easy  method) 
were  all  without  excq)tion  impructicabh, — The  author  has  unluckily  assumed  the  dates  of 
his  observations  so  near  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  that  they  all  fall  within  thos^ 
spaces  which  ere  not  calculated  in  the  Connaissnnce  des  Tempf,  Nautical  Almanac,  and 
similar  works.  ^  t 
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map,  we  humbly  submit  that  no  credit  whatever  is  due  to  the 
intervening  space. 

VI.  M.  Douville  informs  us  in  his  preface '' that  the  elevation 
and  configuration  of  the  surface  are  of  such  importance  in  phy- 
sical geography,  that  he  has  left  nothing  undone  to  describe  them 
with  exactness."  The  name  of  physical  geography  was  learned 
by  M.  Douville  since  his  return  from  his  travels,  and  his  efforts 
in  its  behalf  have  been  crowned  with  the  success  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  talents  and  purity  of  purpose.  He 
has  discovered^  in  fact,  by  means  of  his  barometer,  much  which 
is  not  only  new,  but  which  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  He  speaks  of  rivers  flowing  gently  with  a  fall  of  from 
six  to  seven  toises  per  league,  or  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  per 
mile, — a  fall  which,  even  in  rivers  of  the  most  moderate  size, 
would  occasion  an  irresistible  velocity  of  current.  The  Po, 
where  it  has  a  fall  of  six  inches  in  the  mile,  flows  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour.  The  fall  in  the  Thames  when  at  its  maxi- 
mum,  that  is,  at  high  water,  is  not  above  ten  feet  from  London 
Bridge  to  Sheemess.  M.  Douville  informs  us  that  the  coast 
near  Benguela  has  an  insensible  slope  of  sixteen  toises  (104  feet) 
per  league.  Now  we  can  perceive  the  very  scientific  process  by 
which  he  obtained  this  improbable  result.  He  states  the  height 
of  Baiiundo,  which  is  four  degrees  to  the  east  of  Benguela,  to 
be  1 166  toises,  and  dividhig  this  number  by  seventy-two,  which 
expresses  the  distance  in  Portuguese  leagues,  (of  eighteen  to  a 
degree,)  he  finds  sixteen  to  be  the  quotient.  But  Baiiundo  is 
separated  from  the  low  country  near  the  coast  by  several  moun- 
tain ridges,  so  here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  acute  and 
scientific  spirit  which  guided  our  author  when  he  forged  his 
measurements  of  height. 

But  one  who  is  so  flighty  as  to  mock  the  discernment  of  the 
learned  world,  may  be  permitted  to  rebel  against  gravitation.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  M.  Douville  should  be  able  to  check  the  im- 
petuosity of  minor  streams,  when  he  can  actually  compel  great 
rivers  to  flow  up  hill.  The  absolute  height  of  Port  Hunga,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Coanza,  he  states  to  be  47^  toises ;  but  the 
mouth  of  the  Gango,  a  little  higher  up,  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
we  deduce  from  his  statements  to  be  only  334  toises  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Now  if  we  ascend  the  Cobig6,  the  chief  tri- 
butary of  the  Coanza,  about  300  or  400  miles,  we  shall  find  on 
its  head  waters  the  villages  Ocuendessa  and  Magnunen,  respec- 
tively 231  and  219  toises  above  the  sea, — that  is  to  say,  more 
than  a  hundred  toises  lower  than  Port  Hunga.  Again  :  Gusa, 
situated  on  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Coango,  is  less  elevated 
by  ninety  toises  than  Cancobella,  which  is  306  miles  (we  cannot 
say  lower  down,  but)  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
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The  absolute  elevation  of  the  Coango  or  Zaire  at  Cancobella, 
which;  according  to  M.  Douville's  map,  is  at  least  700  miles 
from  the  sea^  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  Coanza  at  Port 
Hunga.  The  latter  river^  therefore,  falls  from  an  equal  height 
within  half  the  distance.  But  we  know  that  the  Zaire  falls  to 
the  sea  by  a  long  succession  of  cataracts ;  how  much  greater 
then  must  be  the  cataracts  of  the  Coanza,  which  M.  DouviHe 
passed  by,  and  neither  saw  nor  heard  t 

All  this  absurdity,  and  a  great  deal  more,  is  eiqprafed  in  M» 
Douville's  map,  which,  nevertheless,  betrays  a  very  cautious  mis- 
trust of  his  text,  from  which  both  it  and  the  observatioms  com- 
piled from  it  differ  in  almost  every  instance.  The  elevatiou  of 
Bailundo,  1 166  toises  in  the  text,  is  reduced  to  781  in  the  map ; 
that  of  Cassanji  is  incteased  from  370  to  6 1 6.  M.  Douville  states 
in  his  narrative  that  the  absolute  height  of  Lake  Cooffooa  is  910 
toises  ;  but  that  of  the  hill  or  eminence  from  which  he  discerned 
the  Coango  150  miles  off,  he  found  to  be  only  900  toises.  This 
incongruity  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he  kindly  consented  to 
strike  off  fifty  toises  from  the  elevation  of  the  kike,  which,  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind,  is  now  fixed  in  his  map  at  860  toises* 
Again  :  he  informs  us  incidentally,  or  by  what  may  be  called  a 
superfoetation  of  deceit,  that  he  ascended  Mount  Muria,  near 
Massanganoy  and  that  he  estimated  its  height  to  be  2500  toises 
above  the  sea.  But  he  informed  the  committee  of  the  Socieie  de 
(jeogrttphie,  as  appears  from  their  report,  that  Mount  Zambi,  in 
the  country  of  the  Mulooa,  2457  toises  in  height,  was  the 
loftiest  mountain  which  he  had  climbed.  Here  was  another 
contradiction,  and  this  was  remedied  by  takmg  200  toises  fro« 
Mount  Muria,  which  is  now  diminished  in  the  map  to  2300 
toises.  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  M.  Douville*s  details  of 
barometrical  measurements  are  the  blundering  forgeries  of  a 
very  ignorant  man. 

VIL  The  scientific  pretensions  which  M.  Douville  has  intro- 
duced into  his  work  were  expected  by  him,  no  doubt,  to  operate 
as  make-weights  in  the  scale  of  its  authenticity.  But  they  expose 
so  completely  his  want  of  sense  and  his  want  of  nuidesty,  that 
they  cannot  possibly  fail  to  have  the  opposite  effect.  What  are 
we  to  think  of  the  man  who  gravely  states,  that  the  ahr  on  the 
sea  side  at  Loanda  contains  one-fifth  of  oxygen  and  the  remainder 
azote,  while  in  the  woods  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  increased 
to  one-third  i  Does  not  every  schoolboy  now-a*day8  know  that 
atmospheric  air  is  an  invariable  compound,  bound  together  by 
the  chemical  law  of  definite  proportions  ?  and  that  air  from  the 
summit  of  the  Andes,  or  to  the  greatest  height  to  which  a  balloon 
has  yet  ascended,  yields  upon  analysis  precisely  the  same  results 
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as  tbflt  taken  from  the  closest  parts  of  crowded  cities  f  Every 
distiDguished  chemist  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  confirmed  the 
law  which  M.  Douville,  through  ignorance,  would  break.  Will 
lie  infoTBft  the  chemists  and  physicians  of  Paris,  how  many  minutes 
he  breathed  the  fatally  irritating  atmosphere  of  the  woods  ?  We 
Aall  not  dwell  on  his  untenable  assertion,  that  he  has  dissected 
many  negroes^  and  always  found  their  fleshy  fibres  and  integu- 
menta  to  differ  very  much  in  colour  from  those  of  Europeans ; 
nor  on  bis  foolish  attempts  to  prove  a  difference  of  blood  heat 
betfreeo  the  black  and  white  races,  by  experiments  which  involve 
hM  the  question  of  Mood  heat,  but  those  of  circulation  and  inflam^ 
iMtion.  We  shall  leave  the  geologists  to  laugh  at  his  parade  of 
mtneralogical  terms,  and  at  his  singular  felicity  in  finding  at  every 
step  the  rarest  proofs  of  nature's  most  stupendous  convulsions. 
We  might  justly  apply  to  M.  Douville  what  Cicero  said  of  a  far 
iBore  illustrious  profligate — Omnino  omnis  eruditionis  expertem 
Mqut  ignamm  esH.  But  as  it  is  our  especial  object  to  expose 
bia  impostures,  we  must  produce  some  extracts  from  his  statistic 
cal  tables,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  African  nations 
wbooEi  he  visited  in  bis  travels  had  each  completed  a  census  just 
before  bis  arrival. 

DevUn  dariof 
three  motfM. 

Males.      Femnles.        Slaves.        Total.      Males.  Females. 

Cassanji 9,640. . .  .lS,«60. . . .      750. . .  .23.650. . .  .170. . .  .164 

Baka I,3l7....  1,941....      «30....  3,488....  19....   13 

Casula 740....   1,030....      475....  8,945....  It....     4 

Muriata 2,165....  2,687 174....  6,026 14....     1 

MucaDgama    ....3,741 4,950 1,501 10,192 4 2 

Angoogo     1,917....  2,840....   1,015....  5,772....     3....     7 

TaMfiaViui 4,630..  ..17,450 

Yanvo ....  10^7  0 42,630 

These  are  curious  details  to  be  brought  from  the  heart  of 
Africa,  where  no  man  cares  to  know  even  his  own  age.  But 
M.  DoQville's  profound  ignorance  again  betrays  him.  His  sta^ 
tisCical  imaginations  are  impossible,  the  relative  mortality  of  the 
sexes  in  his  tables  being  incompatible  with  their  existing  num* 
kers.     But  behold  the  following  sentences  in  his  narrative. 

"  The  number  of  houses  (in  Cassanji)  may  be  estimated  at  1500,  and 
ibe  inhabitants  of  each  at  four  individuals,  including  women  and  slaves 
(making  a  total  population  of  6000.)  The  slaves  form  a  fourth  of  the 
population.*' — tom.  ii.  p.  360. 

"  The  population  of  Tandi  a  Vua  may  be  estimated  at  15,000  indi- 
Tidoals,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  women.' — tom.  iii.  p.  63. 

"  The  Muata  told  me  that  his  capital  (Yanvo)  contained  about 
100,000  soub ;  yet,  from  his  own  data^  the  population  could  not  have 
■Mieh  exceeded  60,000.  All  this  appeared  to  me  inexact.  I  therefore 
'  \  a  calmtotion^  founded  on  the  appn»imate  number  of  bouses,  and 
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the  result  gives  a  population  of  about  40^000^  comprising  slaves^  who 
are  a  haJf  of  the  whole.'* — ^tom.  iii.  p.  81 . 

The  same  person  who  wrote  these  sentences  has  the  audacity 
to  write  also,  that  his  statistical  tables  are  founded  upon  data 
furnished  to  him  by  the  negroes. 

VIII.  M.  Douville  pretends  to  have  studied  the  N'buada  or 
Abunda  language,  and  to  speak  it  freely.  But  his  vocabularies 
of  that  and  its  cognate  tongues  being  replete  with  errors,  and 
written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  familiar  words,  according  to 
the  Portuguese  orthography,  are  evidently  derived  from  the  igno- 
rant mulatto  slave  merchants.  Thus  the  word  which  he  writes 
mouloundu  in  his  text,  and  mulundu  in  his  vocabulary,  is  not  sin- 
gular, as  he  supposes,  but  the  plural  of  loondu^  a  mountain. 
MacotOy  which  he  translates  a  noble,  is  the  plural  of  cota^  an 
elder.  He  says  that  zambi  is  a  plural  noun,  whereas  in  reality 
n'zambi,  a  spirit,  in  the  singular,  makes  ginzambi  in  the  plural. 
In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  he  does  his  utmost  to  signalize  his 
want  of  sense.  His  etymologies  are  all  contrary  to  reason  and 
to  the  genius  of  the  language  which  he  deals  with,  yet  he  has 
the  confidence  to  assert  that  he  learned  them  from  the  natives. 
The  name  of  the  river  Coango,  he  says,  signifies  water  of' heaven, 
from  coa(f)  heaven,  and  ngo  (?)  water.  If  this  be  true  then,  what 
are  we  to  understand  by  the  name  of  the  Coanza,  in  which 
heaven  and  earth  {nza)  meet  together  ? 

But  since  M.  Douville  understands  the  N'bunda  language,  and 
is  dexterous  in  etymologies,  why  has  he  not  analyzed  the  name  of 
his  favourite  city  Yanvo  ?  How  has  he  failed  to  perceive  that 
that  word  includes  the  article  and  posseissive  prefix?  that  the  ex- 
pression muata  or  mouata  yanvo  (which  we  will  venture  to  write 
muata  ua  nvud)  signifies  the  sovereign  of  nvua?  and  that  tanda 
ya  nvua  (which  he  ignorantly  writes  taudi  a  vua)  means  the 
market  of  nvua?  Were  he  not  as  ignorant  of  the  structure  of 
languages  in  Africa,  as  he  is  of  the  value  of  truth  in  Europe,  he 
would  never  have  attempted  to  describe  a  city  which  obviously 
owes  its  existence  only  to  the  misinterpretation  of  a  title. 

His  vocabularies  of  the  dialects  of  the  Bomba  language  ia 
like  manner  betray  in  their  orthography  a  Portuguese  origin. 
And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  M.  Douville  could 
find  itineraries  of  the  countries  in  which  these  tongues  are  spoken, 
he  was  unable  to  gather  many  anecdotes  respecting  them.  His 
march  through  the  countries  of  Bomba,  Snla  and  Ho,  seems  to 
have  been  performed  in  the  dead  of  night.  He  resided,  it  is  true, 
and  had  adventures  in  the  towns  of  Muene  and  Samouene  Hai,  and 
cast  a  wistful  eye  on  the  city  of  Bomba  and  its  river  Nourih^ ; 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that  these  names  have  no  analogy  whatever 
with  the  words  in  the  vocabularies,  or  the  names  in  the  itineraries 
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of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  took  like  flowers 
of  a  different  clime  planted  here  to  enliven  an  otherwise  barren 
prospect.  We  may  rest  assured^  however,  that  M.  Douville's 
efforts  to  arrange  the  information  which  he  collected  have  been 
attended  with  his  usual  infelicity;  and  the  river  Nourihi,  so 
named  from  the  l^rightness  of  its  bed,  and  which  he  describes  as 
flowing  to  the  north-east,  may  prove  to  be  identical  with  the 
Hogiz,  or  bright  river,  which  he  represents  as  flowing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  former. 

IX.  We  have  already  proved  that  M.  Douviile's  astronomical 
observations  are  marked  with  the  plain  superscription  of  clumsy 
imposture.  We  shall  now  show  that  his  map  is  widely  at  variance 
with  incontestable  authorities.  Andrew  Battel,  who  piloted  a 
vessel  down  the  Coanza,  states  the  distance  from  Massangano  to 
the  sea  to  be  130  miles.  Montecuculi,  and  five  other  mis- 
sionaries, who  ascended  the  river  in  canoes,  confirm  this  account. 
D'Anville,  who  received  his  information  from  the  Portuguese 
government,  rather  reduces  that  distance,  which  is  however  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Portuguese  engineer  Pinheiro.  It  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  Cambambe,  where  the  navigation  of  the  river  ter- 
minates, is  not  quite  30  miles  above  Massangano.  Captain  Vidal, 
who  lately  surveyed  that  coast,  learned  that  the  navigation  of  the 
river  ceases  at  the  distance  of  48  leagues,  or  144  miles  from  the 
sea.  But  M.  Douville,  with  blind  presumption,  has  removed 
Massangano,  an  important  place,  within  the  limits  of  the  Portu- 
guese possessions ;  he  has  removed,  we  say,  a  place,  the  position 
of  which  has  been  tolerably  well  ascertained  for  three  centuries, 
one  degree  and  a  half,  or  above  100  miles  farther  to  the  east. 
This  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  disprove  the  authenticity 
of  his  observations,  and  to  evince  that  his  map  is  by  far  the  worst 
map  of  Angola  and  the  neighbouring  countries  which  has  been 
published  for  many  years.  This  extraordinary  and  pervading 
error  in  longitude  expands  continually  towards  the  east  in  his 
map,  so  that  Cassanji  is  three,  and  Cancobella  four,  degrees 
to  the  east  of  their  probable  positions ;  for  Captain  Tuckey's 
survey  of  the  Zaire  enables  us  to  correct  D'Anvilte's  map  by 
removing  the  latter  place  a  degree  further  to  the  west. 

It  must  be  observed  also,  that  M.  Douville  places  Cassanji  un- 
questionably far  to  the  north  of  its  true  position,  though  he  inad- 
vertently acquaints  us  with  the  fact,  that  the  town  so  named  is 
distant  but  ten  days'  journey  from  the  place  where  he  crossed  the 
Coanza  at  Cunhinga.  Cancobella,  on  the  other  hand,  he  removes 
more  than  one  degree  to  the  south  of  its  correct  latitude.  And 
what  is  the  object  of  all  this  perversion  ?  Is  it  not  as  evident  as 
(he  sun  at  noon,  that  the  whole  scope  of  his  forgeries  and  adul- 
terations js  to  stretch  his  meagre  itineraries  to  the  point  where 
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die  meridian  of  25*  of  Paris  intersects  the  equator,  to  the  great 
citjr  of  YanvO;  which  the  Malooa  never  heard  of^  and  which  has 
certainly  no  eustence  bnt  in  his  own  imagination  ? 

X.  Finally,  we  must  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  fact,  that 
M.  Douville,  though  he  pretends  to  have  travelled  3,500  miles 
through  countries  of  wiuch  little  or  nothing  was  previously 
known  in  Europe,  has  nevertheless  not  added  a  single  particle  to 
the  geographical  mformation  already  before  the  public.  He  has 
often  adulterated,  but  in  no  instance  increased,  our  stock  of 
knowledge.  The  sum  total  of  his  information  ma^  be  found 
compris^  m  about  ten  pages  of  a  little  volume  published  under 
the  title  of  '*  Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Interior  of 
Angola  and  Mozambique,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowdich,  an  honour- 
able and  able  man,  whose  name  we  blush  to  write  in  the  same 
page  with  that  of  M.  Douville.  Now  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  latter  copied  Mr.  Bowdich's  volume ;  far  from  it.  Until 
he  visited  London  in  December  last,  and  duped  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  by  his  tales,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  work,  and  was  sorely  amazed  to  find  that  he  viras  not 
the  first  European  who  made  known  the  nation  of  the  Mulooa. 
This  anecdote  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  a  translation 
of  Mr.  Bowdich's  treatise  appeared  in  the  twenty-third  volume 
of  the  Annaks  des  Voyages  in  1824. 

The  information  published  by  Mr.  Bowdich  was  wholly  col- 
lected from  Portuguese  documents  in  Europe,  and  is  of  such  a 
nature,  that  it  must  be  quite  familiar  to  every  merchant  in  Angola, 
and  even  to  the  pombeiros,  for  it  hardly  extends  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  to  which  they  carry  on  their  traffic  in  the  interior. 
The  greater  part  of  M.  Douville's  intelligence  was  evidently 
gathered  from  his  raulattoes  and  negro  followers ;  the  avidity  of 
knowledge  evinced  by  a  man  of  weak  intellect,  and  credulous  of 
ill,  was  fed  by  men  who  have  lost  the  scruples  of  simple  bar- 
barism without  gaming  civilization.  It  is  this  intelligence  of 
mean  extraction,  vitiated  moreover  with  systematic  fraud,  which 
M.  DouviHe  presents  to  the  learned  world  as  the  virgin  olBFspring 
of  his  toils. 

But  the  scantiness  of  his  geographical  details  is  really  quite 
amazing.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  a  man  should  visit  Ambacca, 
Bafhindo,  Bib6,  (though  we  question  whether  M .  Dou  ville  ever  pro- 
ceeded so  far  south  wani  as  the  last  named  place,)  or  even  Loanda, 
without  learning  something  more  of  the  interior  of  Angola  than  is 
known  in  Europe.  Although,  to  be  sure,  we  ought  not  to  expect 
much  from  the  inquiries  of  on6  who,  being  on  me  most  intimate 
footing  with  the  king  of  the  Mulooa,  and  regarded  by  him  as  a  god, 
yet  never  thought  of  asking  his  majesty  who  were  his  neighbours  to 
the  east.    It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  examme  att  ms  geogra- 
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pbical  details,  in  order  to  show^  that  whenerer  be  speaks  tbe 
truth,  he  has  been  anticipated.  We  shall  confine  our  attention 
therefore  to  the  information  received  by  him  at  Yanvo,  which  he 
relates  as  follows. 

"  While  I  was  at  Yanvo  there  arrived  several  ambassadors  from  the 
chiefs  and  princes  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  Mnata^  to  renew  their 
assnrances  of  friendship  and  submission.  I  saw  them  all^  for  the  renown 
of  my  name,  which  had  spread  ronnd  all  tbe  countries  through  wbfcb  I 
passed^  excited  general  cnriotity.  Besides,  I  never  sent  away  a  diief 
easpty  handed,  in  mder  that  I  might  conciliate  then*  good  will,  if  occa- 
sion shoidd  require  tbetr  services. 

"  Among  those  who  came,  were  two  chiefs,  who  accompanied  tbe 
caiavans  which  brought  the  tribute  of  sak,  paid  annually  to  the  Muata 
by  the  Quilimane  and  the  Cazembe.  These  people  dwell  near  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa." — torn.  iii.  p.  104. 

"  I  o£fered  to  accompany  them  when  they  returned  to  their  country. 
But  tbey  would  not  consent  to  it,  saying,  that  they  should  be  mercilessly 
sacrificed  for  bringing  me  into  their  country,  and  that  I  myself  should 
perish. 

**  As  they  spoke  tbe  Abunda  language  very  imperfectly,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  employ  a  Moh>OB  interpreter  who  understood  their  idtom,  I 
coidd  not  succeed  in  drawing  Iran  them  information  more  positive  than 
the  Mokwa  thought  proper  to  allow.  Besides,  the  nobles  who  always 
attended  me  from  tbe  moment  of  my  arrival,  took  the  interpreter  aside 
the  moment  he  entered  upon  his  office^  and  told  him  how  be  should  act 
during  my  interview  witb  tbe  Cazembe.  I  often  perceived  from  the 
gestures  of  these  nobles,  that  tbey  were  threatening  tbe  interpreter  for 
translating  replies  to  me  which  it  did  not  suit  their  purpose  to  let  me 
know.**— p.  106. 

M.  Douville  \a  a  second  MerUa ;  though  he  can  rule  tbe  hearts 
of  kingS;  and  set  aside  the  laws  of  nature^  he  allowa  himself  to 
be  imprisoned  in  a  thorn  bush*  But  why  does  he  not  relate  those 
anawers  which  caused  so  much  displeasure?  Why  has  he  not 
coBH&unicated  the  names  of  the  other  nations  whose  ambassadora 
he  saw^  instead  of  confining  himself  to  two  names  already  known 
i&  Europe  \  Was  it,  we  demand,  with  the  intention  of  trying 
bow  fiair  his  mockeries  might  be  carried^  or  from  the  curse  which 
foUows  all  his  fabrications,  that  he  was  led  to  single  out  those 
names  of  Qnilimane  and  Cazemb^  I  Quilimane  is  a  word  descrip- 
tive of  locality,  and  appears  to  be  applied  only  to  tbe  embouchures 
of  fivera.  We  engage  to  expUuu  its  aigpification  more  accu* 
rateiy^  if  M.  Douville,  who  understands  the  language^  will  tell  ua 
the  meaning  of  the  names  Quiila,  Quiloa,  and  Quilunda.  At  all 
events  there  is  no  nation  named  Quilimane,  and  the  place  whose 
name  bad  reached  his  ears  is  included  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Portuguese  cotooy  at  Mosambique. 

Afain:  th«  natiou  whom  he  calls  the  Cazemb^^  are  situated^ 
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iiot  near  the  eastern  coast,  but  about  700  or  800  miles  from  it, 
nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Id"*  south  lat.  They  are  a  ivarlike  people, 
much  superior  to  the  African  nations  around  them  in  regular 
industry  and  the  organization  of  society,  and  do  not  pay,  but 
receive  tribute  from  their  neighbours.  But  the  mulatto  who 
visited  the  Mulooa  in  1807,  reported  (as  we  leani  from  Bowdich) 
that  the  latter  people  received  tribute  in  salt  from  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  south-east.  M .  Douville,  obtaining  the  same  piece 
of  intelligence,  has  thought  iit  to  improve  it  by  giving  the  names 
of  the  tributary  nations,  and  he  could  not  have  made  a  more 
infelicitous  selection.  But  in  reality  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  nation  called  the  Cazemb6.  This  word  has  the 
form  of  a  diminutive,  and  should  probably  be  Ca-zymbftef  the 
minor  court,  or  royal  residence.  The  name  of  the  place  becomes 
the  appendant  title  of  the  chief,  and  from  inattention,  or  want  of 
another  name,  is  applied  by  writers  to  the  people  also. 

The  history  of  the  prince  called  Cazembe  seems  to  illus- 
trate  and  confirm  our  conjecture,  for  his  territory  and  city  were 
conquered  for  him  by  his  father  the  king  of  the  Moropooa,  a 
powerful  nation  of  the  interior.  The  name  Cazembe,  therefore, 
as  explained  above,  might  well  apply  to  the  city  and  prince,  but 
by  no  means  to  its  inhabitants,  who  are  a  colony  of  Moropooa. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  nations  called  Quili- 
mane  and  Cazemb6,  which  M.  Douville  affirms  he  met  with  at 
Yanvo,  have  really  no  existence. 

But  as  we  have  broken  the  chain  of  M.  Douville's  ill  con- 
nected itineraries,  we  shall  now  complete  the  dispersion  of  the 
links.  We  declare,  therefore,  our  confident  persuasion  that  the 
nation  who  call  themselves  Mulooa,  and  who  are  known  by  that 
name  in  the  Portuguese  colonies  of  Angola,  are  the  identical 
nation  called  on  the  eastern  coast  by  the  descriptive  name  of 
Moropooa,  and  who  are  known  to  be  situated  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  head  M-aters  of  the  Coanza,  not  farther  north  than  lat. 
1^^  south.  Every  particular  of  manners  and  character  which  we 
can  learn  respecting  these  nations  tends  to  confirm  this  conclusion. 
The  Mulooa  carry  on  a  constant  trade  with  the  Cassanji,  to  whom 
they  send  all  their  slaves,  which  must  prove  to  all  who  are  ac* 
quainted  with  Africa,  that  there  is  no  nation  (though  there  may 
be  a  long  tract  of  uninhabited  country)  intervening  between  them. 
Traders  could  not  burn  towns,  carry  off  hostages,  and  fight  their 
way  through  interposed  nations  in  the  manner  of  M.  Douville. 
Now  it  is  only  towards  the  south-east,  along  the  course  of  the 
Coanza,  and  to  the  south,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nations 
which  border  on  the  Cassanji,  and  that  we  can  place  the  Mulooa 
with  probability.  The  mulatto  despatched  to  the  Mulooa,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  da  Costa,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
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coaotry,  was  seot  from  the  southernmost  fair  in  Cassanji,  and 
reached  bis  destination  in  two  months^  buntings  no  doubt^  and 
loitering  on  the  road^  for  geographers  ought  not  to  estimate  the 
regularity  of  a  mulatto's  rate  of  travelling  by  that  of  a  stage  coach • 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Mulooa  are  situated  to  the  souths 
west,  and  not  to  the  north  of  Cassanji :  nor  did  the  mulatto 
cross  the  Coango  to  reach  them,  for  he  is  silent  upon  that  head, 
and  the  chief  rivers  crossed  are  among  the  particulars  which  we 
find  always  reported  in  these  itineraries.  The  Mulooa  were  found 
to  possess  abundance  of  European  clothing  procured  from  Mo* 
zambique.  They  manufactured  a  great  deal  of  copper,  received 
tribute  in  salt  from  their  neighbours  on  the  south-east,  and 
described  a  country  dependent  on  them,  to  which  a  Portuguese 
officer  (Colonel  Lacerda)  had  penetrated  from  the  sea  coast,  and 
where  he  died. 

On  the  other  side,  the  country  of  the  Moropooa  abounds  in 
copper.  They  procure  European  merchandize  from  Mozam* 
bique,  through  their  colony  of  the  Cazemb6,  and  probably,  like 
these  too,  receive  tribute  in  salt  from  the  Maravis  on  the  south* 
east.  They  send  their  slaves  to  Angola  through  Cassanji.  The 
country  to  which  Colonel  Lacerda  directed  his  course  was  that 
of  the  Cazemb^.  Finally,  the  ambassador  of  the  Cazemb6,  who 
visited  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Tete  on  the  Zambese,  and 
who  was  a  native  of  Moropooa,  stated  that  he  had  himself  visited 
Angola,  which  was  distant  a  three  months'  journey  from  his  coun- 
try ;  and  it  appears  that  his  country  had  likewise  been  reached  by 
white  men  (under  which  designation  the  negroes  include  mulattos,) 
from  the  western  coast.  'l*he  Moropooa  and  Mulooa  are  respec- 
tively described  as  being  much  superior  in  arms,  arts,  and  civili* 
zation  to  the  surrounding  African  nations.  Now  since  the  Moro-» 
pooa  are  not  known  by  this  name  in  Angola,  it  is  clear  that  they 
must  be  known  by  some  other  name.  Or  are  we  to  believe  with 
the  constructors  of  our  maps,  that  while  the  Portuguese  of  the 
western  coast  send  emissaries  more  than  half  way  across  the 
African  continent  to  the  Mulooa,  they  remain  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  Moropooa,  a  nation  equally  remarkable,  only  three 
months'  journey  distant  from  them,  with  whom  they  carry  on  a 
constant  trade,  and  well  known  by  the  fame  of  their  power  and 
industry  to  the  Portuguese  at  Mozambique. 

These  arguments,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  found  on  consideration 
to  prove  irresistibly,  that  the  Moropooa,  known  to  be  situated 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Coanza,  are  the  same  nation  as  the 
Mnlooa.  But  as  it  would  be  disingenuous  in  us,  when  offering 
a  new  opinion,  to  conceal  the  full  extent  of  our  reasonings,  we 
will  offer  a  single  observation  on  the  former  name.  We  have 
always  believed  that  the  prefix  moro  ot  mura,  occurring  fre- 
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quantly  in  the  nvnea  of  thia  portion  of  the  African  cojitinent,. 
18  identical  (the  r  being  a  surd  guttural)  with  the  word  written 
Mocid  or  MuchOf  in  the  Congo  dialect,  and  which  signifies 
original  or  indigenous.  Thus,  the  name  Moropooa  (or  Mura- 
n'vua,)  may  be  fairly  conjectured  to  signify  the  old  or  original 
n'vua,  a  name  naturally  given  to  that  people  by  their  colony 
at  Cazemb6«  So  that  the  Moropooa,  situated  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  Benguela,  and  in  about  lat, 
12  south,  are  the  very  people  whose  great  capital  Yanvo  was 
found  by  M.  Douville,  above  800  miles  farther  north,  and  more 
than  1000  miles  from  the  sea. 

It  thus  appears  that  M.  Douville  has  strung  together  the  sepa- 
rate and  unconnected  itineraries  of  the  slave  dealers  and  native 
merchants,  who  being  prevented  by  the  policy  of  barbarous 
nations  from  passing  through  the  territones  with  which  they 
traffic,  cannot  possibly  make  a  circuitous  tour  like  that  described 
by  our  author.  Their  routes  always  diverge  from  the  Portuguese 
possessions.  He  has  forced,  we  say,  the  nation  of  the  Anziko, 
(or  Ngeco,)  whom  he  has  removed  about  ten  or  twelve  degrees 
to  the  east  of  its  true  position,  into  contact  with  that  of  the  Mulooai 
whom  he  has  transported  an  equal  distance  to  the  north,  where 
they  occupy  the  place  of  the  tribe  called  Amulaca  in  Bowdich's 
map.  He  has  joined  together  nations  which  are  in  reality  1000 
miles  asunder,  and  for  all  this  tissue  of  palpable  and  blundering 
frauds  he  has  received  the  approbation  of  distinguished  men,  and 
had  distinguished  honours  showered  upon  him  by  the  Geogra* 
phical  Societies  of  Paris  and  of  London. 

We  blush  for  those  learned  societies,  (or  coteries,  we  should 
rather  say,  for  if  they  were  as  public  as  they  ought  to  be,  they 
could  not  be  thus  imposed  upon,)  which  have  been  thus  made 
the  dupes  of  a  flagrant  imposture.  The  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  indeed,  may  be  easily  excused ;.  for  how  can 
it  be  expected  that  honourable  men,  who  habitually  converse  with 
none  but  persons  of  character,  should  be  always  upon  their  guard 
against  such  unparalleled  efi^rontery  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  a 
gentleman  will  easily  harbour  suspicions  of  downright  falsehood  i 
But  the  Societi  de  Geographie  appears  in  some  measure  impli- 
cated in  the  fraud,  for  it  examined,  or  professed  to  examine,  by  a 
committee,  the  merit  of  M.  Douville*s  pretensions,  and  has  sanc- 
tioned his  fabrications  by  a  laudatory  report  prefixed  to  the  volumes 
which  contain  them.  The  Societ6  owes  to  itself  and  the  public 
some  explanation  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  deceived.  As  to 
M.  Douville  himself,  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  ere  long  see  all 
his  splendid  discoveries  reduced  to  one, — namely,  that  the  literary 
world  cannot  be  long  deluded. 
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Art.  IX^f^Den  Danske  Bilkdhugger  BertelThortalbsen, 
og  hams  Varker.  Ved  J.  M.  Ihiele,  Professor^  Secretair  ved 
det  Kongelige  Akademie  for  de  skibnne  Kunster.  Fiirste  Deel^ 
nied  81  Kobbertavle.  Kibbenhavn.  (The  Danish  Sculptor 
Thorvaldsen,*  and  his  Works.  By  J*  M.  Thiele,  Professor^ 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Vol.  I, 
with  8i  Engravings,    Copenhagen.)     8vo.   1832, 

It  does  not  often  fall  to  our  lot  to  derive  from  a  work  sent  for 
our  notice,  so  much  gratification  as,  under  various  points  of  view, 
we  have  received  from  this  of  Professor  Thiele.  In  the  first  place 
we  greet  with  pleasure  every  biographical  notice  of  remarkable 
men ;  and  in  that  chapter  of  the  book  of  Fame  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  fine  arts,  what  living  name  can  compete  with  Thorvald- 
sen's  ?  Perhaps,  we  might  exchange  the  epithet  **  living''  for 
that  of  ^'  modern'^;  for  we  believe  none  but  Italians  now  even 
qoestion  the  Danish  artist's  superiority  to  Canova  himself:  but 
W6^  wish  to  waive  for  the  moment  all  comparison  of  those  two 
worthy  successors  of  the  great  Hellenic  masters,  inasmuch  as 
such  discussion  will  find  a  more  appropriate  place  when  we  shall 
have  gone  through  the  volume  before  us.  To  return  to  the  cause 
of  bur  gratification  from  the  said  volume,  (or  rather  volumes, 
for  there  is  one  of  letter-press  and  one  of  engravings,) — we  are 
highly  pleased  with  the  talent  displayed  by  Danish  artists  in  the 
engravings,  which  present  us  with  outlines  of  some  of  Thor- 
valdsen's  best  statues  and  bas-reliefs:  we  are  delighted  with  such 
a  proof,  as  the  undertaking  itself,  and  the  list  of  subscribers  to  it, 
exhibit,  of  Danish  enthusiasm  for  compatriot  genius  ;  and  we  re- 

^'oice  that  those  lovers  of  the  arts  who  are  not  free  to  roam  over 
Europe  in  search  of  the  widely  dispersed  productions  of  Thor- 
valdsen,  should  be  afforded  some  means  of  estimating  his  merits 
and  the  character  of  those  productions. 

Our  anticipations  of  biographical  enjoyment,  however,  we  must 
confess  Professor  Thiele  has  not  fully  realized.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  artist's  genealogy  and  a  few  anecdotes  of  his  boyish 
days,  the  life  consists  of  little  more  than  an  account  of  his  works, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  were  undertaken  and  executed.  We 
learn  nothing  of  his  manners,  of  his  domestic  and  daily  habits,  and 
almost  the  only  trait  of  character  occurs  in  the  preface,  when 
the  author  explains  how  he  came  to  write  his  book.  We  will 
not  however  waste  our  pages  with  complaints  of  what  we  think 
wantiuj}  in  the  Professor's  volume, — a  deficiency  which,  by  the 
way,  the  second  volume  may  perhaps  supply, — but  proceed  to 
give  our  readers  a  brief  abstract  of  what  it  does  contam. 

*  Tb€  Oemtns  ind  French  write  Thorwaldsen ;  we  prefer  lo  follow  the  Danhh 
orUiograpbj. 
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Professor  Thiele^  as  he  tells  us  ui  his  preface,  was  a  constant 
frequenter  of  Thorvaldsen's  studio  during  a  visit  to  Rome.  At 
length  he  was  about  to  return  home,  and  says : — 

'*  One  of  my  lust  days  at '  Rome  I  passed  in  the  little  garden  which 
is  surrounded  by  Thorvaldsen*s  three  lesser  studios^  in  order  to  enrich 
my  book  of  recollections  with  the  image  of  a  place  so  dear  to  me.  Un- 
expectedly the  artist  stood  behind  me,  and  of  his  own  accord  led  the 
conversation  to  the  object  then  nearest  my  heart.  '  I  regret/  said 
Thorvaldsen,  *  that  no  one  has  yet  thought  of  my  biography.'  And  at 
these  words  I  was  seized  with  the  idea,  which,  for  the  six  following 
years,  pursued  me  amidst  my  dearest  labours.  I  declared  that  I  would 
gladly  devote  the  requisite  time>  and  such  abilities  as  were  given  me,  to 
the  fulfilling  in  some  measure  of  his  and  my  own  wish,  upon  condition^ 
however,  of  his  frank  communication  and  assistance  to  my  work.  But 
here  difficulties  already  met  me.  He  averred  that  he  knew  but  little, 
the  occupations  of  his  later  life  having  year  by  year  drawn  the  veil  closer 
over  the  unimportant  occurrences  of  his  quiet  youth ;  neither  could  his 
now  engaged  thoughts  busy  themselves  with  such  matters  5  but  I  might 
apply  to  the  friends  of  his  youth." 

From  that  source,  the  archives  of  the  Copenhagen  Academy, 
and  what  could  be  in  any  way  extorted  from  Thorvaldsen  himself. 
Professor  Thiele  has  concocted  the  short  account,  of  which  we 
are  about  to  extract  the  pith  and  marrow. 

From  an  annexed  genealogical  table,  it  appears  that  Thorvaldsen 
descends  by  females  from  the  royal  blood  of  Scandinavia.  His 
family  had  long  been  settled  in  Iceland,  and  in  that  Ultima  Thule 
bis  ancestors  had  gradually  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  circumstances, 
until  his  father,  Gotskalk  Thorvaldsen,  emigrated  or  immigrated 
to  Copenhagen,  where  he  earned  his  livelihood  by  carving  iu 
wood,  and  that  not  in  the  highest  style.  He  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  employed  by  shipwrights,  and  not  to  have  ventured  to  at- 
tempt the  figures  that  usually  ornament  a  vessel's  head,  until  his 
son  was  able  to  assist  him  by  correcting  his  blunders.  But  de- 
spite this  his  lowly  condition,  Gotskalk  married  the  daughter  of 
a  clergyman,  who,  on  the  IQth  of  November,  1770,  bore  him  a 
son  christened  Bertel,  the  Scandinavian  form  of  Albert. 

The  boy  early  discovered  a  turn  for  sketching  and  modelling, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  into  the 
Copenhagen  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  His  progress  through 
the  different  schools  was  rapid.  His  father,  as  we  have  said, 
rose  in  his  occupation  by  his  son's  aid;  and  in  the  year  1787 
Bertel  won  the  lowest  prize  of  the  academy,  the  small  silver 
medal.  At  this  period  he  was  preparing  for  the  church  ceremony 
of  confirmation,  and,  engrossed  by  his  professional  pursuits,  had 
perhaps  not  devoted  much  time  or  thought  to  religious  duties. 
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'^  According  to  his  own  account,  he  sat  low  down  amongst  the  poorer 
boys,  and  did  not  particularly  distinguish  himself  by  his  knowledge. 
But,  as  it  happened,  the  examining  clergyman  was  brother  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ac^emy.  Upon  hearing  the  boy's  name,  he  became  atten- 
tive, asked, '  Are  you  a  brother  of  him  who  won  the  silver  medal  ?' — and 
\¥ben  Thorvaldsen  replied,  '.That  was  myself!'  the  clergyman  was  so 
surprised  at  the  answer,  that  he  placed  him  above  the  other  boys,  and 
tbencefonrard  called  him  Monsieur  Thorvaldsen." 

In  J  789  our  young  student  won  the  larger  silver  medal,  and  in 
179]  the  small  gold  medal,  upon  which  occasion  we  have  a 
striking  instance  of  bis  innate  modesty.  Notwithstanding  his 
previous  success,  the  idea  of  the  contest  for  this  gold  medal, 
given  for  the  best  historical  bas-relief,  so  alarmed  lliorvaldsen^ 
that  not  only  did  it  require  the  utmost  importunity  of  his  friends 
and  companions  to  induce  him  to  present  himself  amongst  the 
competitors,  but  even  after  the  subject  was  given  out^  and  the 
candiidates  were  separately  locked  up  to  prepare  their  sketches^ 
be  attempted  to  make  his  escape,  and  was  only  prevented  by  ac- 
cidentally meeting  oiie^  of 'liis  masters.  In  1793  he  similarly, 
but  without  couipulsiori;*won  the  larger  gold  medal,  in  a  contest 
of  the  same  kind.  The  three  prize  bas-reliefs,  which  are  still 
preserved  at  Copenhagen,  are  given  amongst  the  engravings,  and 
even  in  these  early  efforts  we  may  perceive  the  germ  of  future 
excellence.  The  subjects  are  boldly  conceived,  and  the  stories 
well  told. 

Tbe  successful  candidate  for  these  prizes  was  further  entitled 
to  bft  sent  for  three  years  to  Rome  at  the  academy's  expense. 
But  for  this  invaluable  boon  our  young  artist  had  to  wait  until 
tbe  student,  then  enjoying  the  allowance,  should  have  completed 
bis  term;  and  in  the  interval  he  continued  to  study  hard,  whilst 
he  earned  his  livelihood  by  teaching  drawing  and  taking  like- 
nesses. 

Thorvaldsen  had  proposed  to  visit  Dresden  and  Vienna  in  his 
way^  as  if  to  prepare  hhnself  gradually  for  the  miracles  of  art 
awaiting  him  at  Kome.  But  the  disturbed  state  of  the  conti- 
nent in  1796,  when  lie  was  to  set  forth,  together  with  his  own 
delicate  healthy  induced  liis  friends  to  recommend  a  sea  voyage 
in  preference.  He  embarked  in  a  Danisli  frigate,  and  after  a  (to 
bim)  tedious  cruize,  landed  at  Naples,  without  having  set  foot  in 
Germany.  A  fact  which  we  notice  merely  to  correct  a  mistake 
made  by  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  jlllemagrte,  where  she  enriches 
wealdiy  Germany  at  the  expense  of  humbler  Denmark.  These 
are  her  expressions,  and  we  insert  the  whole  passage  to  remind 
our  readers  of  the  high  estimate  formed  of  Thorvaldsen  by  so 
able  a  judge : 
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*^  A  Dane,  Tborvaldsen,  educated  ia  Germanjfy  now  rivab  Caqovv  at 
Rome;  and  his  Jason  resembles  him  whom  Pindar  describes  as  the 
handsomest  of  men ;  a  fleece  (why  not  the  fleece  ^)  is  on  his  left  arni« 
he  holds  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  repose  and  force  characterise  the 
hero." 

Thorvaldsen  reached  the  Eternal  City  on  the  8th  pf  March, 
1797^  and  ever  afterwards,  when  asked  for  his  birthday,  named 
that  day  as  the  epoch  of  his  real  entrance  into  existence.  As 
such  it  was  accepted  by  his  friends,  and  has  been  frequently 
honoured  with  birthday  celebration,  instead  of  the  common-place 
19th  of  November. 

We  need  only  recollect  the  state  of  Europe  during  Thorvald- 
sen's  three  years  at  Rome,  beginning  with  1797>  to  perceive  that 
they  were  little  likely  to  afford  a  young  artist  much  encourage- 
ment. The  continent  was  distracted,  was  desolated  with  war, 
and  English  wealth  was  sedulously  excluded.  Accordingly 
Thorvaldsen  studied  with  unwearying  diligence,  copied  antiques, 
and  sent  the  Academy  proofs  of  his  industry  and  improvement, 
which  last  is  strikingly  manifest  in  the  very  first  of  his  Roman 
compositions;  but  he  earned  nothing,  hardly  even  reputation, 
we  believe.  In  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  his  allotted  term,  he  solicited  and  obtained  two  additional 
years.  But  these  likewise  elapsed  without  pecuniary  advantage, 
although  in  the  course  of  them  he  produced  the  model  of  the 
Jason,  eulogized  by  Madame  de  Stael,  and  which  seems  first  to 
have  established  his  fame.  This  model  gained  the  approbation 
of  the  most  critical  connoisseurs,  and  won  from  Canova,  then  at 
the  height  of  unrivalled  celebrity,  the  acknowledgment,  **  this 
work  of  that  young  Dane  is  executed  in  a  new  ana  grand  style.** 
But  Thorvaldsen,  though  crowned  with  praise,  found  his  purse 
empty,  and  a  second  model  of  Jason  was  in  danger  of  sharing 
the  fate  of  a  former,  which  he  had  broken  in  despair.  The  first 
assistance  he  received  was  from  a  countrywoman  of  his  owd,  an 
admired  poetess,  Madame  Brun,  then  at  Rome,  lliis  lady  sup- 
plied him  with  means  to  take  a  plaster  of  Paris  cast  of  Jason, 
but  more  she  could  not  do  for  him ;  and  he  was  about  to  aban- 
don Rome  in  despair  for  Copenhagen,  when,  the  peace  of 
Amiens  having  temporarily  opened  the  Continent  to  British  tra- 
vellers, the  late  Mr.*  Thomas  Hope  entered  Hiorvaldaen's 
studio. 

Mr.  Hope,  the  possessor  of  a  magnificent  statue  gallery,  was 
too  familiar  with  die  exquisite  remains  of  Hellenic  sculpture,  not 

*  The  Danish  Professor,  like  most  foreigners,  unable  to  comprohend  our  English 
system  of  names  and  titles,  calls  him  Sir  Thomas  Hope. 
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to  b6  struck  with  the  lofty  excellence  of  the  Jinoa,  and  he  in- 
quired what  would  be  the  price  of  the  statue  in  marble»  The 
artist,  who  at  that  moment  had  scarcely  an  object  in  life  beyond 
the  power  of  thus  executing  his  splendid  conception,  antwertd 
600  sequins.  The  generous  and  just  appreciator  of  genius  ob' 
jected  that  the  sum  was  too  small  for  such  a  production,  offered 
800,  and  immediately  supplied  Thorvaldsen  with  the  means  of 
going  to  work.  War  broke  out  again  before  the  Jason  was 
completed,  and»  from  apprehension  of  danger  in  woriung  for  a 
Briton,  be  was  neglected.  When  the  pacification  of  the  world 
apon  Napoleon's  downfal  removed  these  difficulties,  Thorvald* 
sen  felt  himself  so  much  improved  that  he  wished  to  have  sub^ 
stituted  for  Jason  some  later  production;  but  as  Mr.  Hope  pre« 
ferred  his  original  purchase,  he  proceeded  to  finish  it.  When, 
in  1828,  Jason  was  at  length  despatched  to  England,  he  was 
aceompanied,  in  token  of  the  artist's  gratitude,  by  two  bcantiful 
bas-^e&efB — a  tttfdo  lumefi,  and  an  Anacreon  and  Cupid — together 
with  busts  of  Mrs.  Hope  and  her  daughters. 

Well  might  Thorvaldsen  feel  ^titude  to  his  British  patron, 
for  Mr.  Hope's  visit  was  the  crisis  of  his  fortune.  From  that 
moment,  abundant  employment  and  ample  remuneration  were  his. 
His  fame  soared  high  and  wide;  he  was  the  acknowledged  rival 
of  Canova;  every  academy  was  eager  to  enrol  him  amount  its 
members;  honours  of  every  kind  poured  in  upon  him,  and  bis  so-* 
ciety  was  courted  by  the  high-bom,  the  wealthy,  and  the  talented. 
We  shall  not  follow  our  author  through  his  detail  of  the  worka 
of  the  next  ten  years,  which  fills  the  remainder  of  his  volume, 
but  pass  to  Thorvaldsen's  grand  bas-relief  t  perforce,  however, 
pausing  on  our  way  to  mention  his  first  order  from  his  northern 
home.  This  was  a  font,  with  which  Countess  Schimmelmann 
and  her  brother  Baron  Schubarth  wished  to  present  the  church 
of  Brahe-TroUeborg  in  Fyen,  or  Funen,  as  the  name  of  the  island 
is  asually  written  in  English.  This  font,  adorned  with  four 
beautiful  bai-reliefi,  viz.,  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour,  a  Holy 
Family,  Christ  blessing  the  little  children,  and  three  hovering 
angels,  was  exhibited  and  duly  valued  at  Copenhagen,  and  then 
sent  to  its  appointed  destination.  A  copy,  wrought  with  equal 
one,  was  designed  by  the  artist  as  bis  offering  to  the  deserted 
hmd  of  his  fathers,  a  gift  to  Myklabye  church,  in  distant  Ice- 
land. We  learn  from  a  note,  nevertheless,  that  this  font  did  not, 
like  its  predecessor,  reach  its  destination,  having  been  purchased 
by  a  northern  merchant,  whereupon  the  artist  immediately  be- 
gan another  copy  in  Carrara  marble  to  supply  its  place.  We 
know  not  whether  this  third  edition  of  the  font  actually  adorns 
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Mjklabye  churchy  or  is,  perchance,  the  one  widi  which  Lord 
Caledon  has  enriched  the  British  empire. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  magnificent  frieze,  upon  which 
rests  Thorvaldsen's  acknowledged  supremacy  in  the  bas^^^lief 
branch  of  statuary.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  I B 1 1 ,  Napoleon  ordered 
a  papal  palace  upon  the  Quirinal  hill  to  be  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception against  the  month  of  May  following.  Great  ezertiooa 
were  made  by  the  Roman  artists  to  complete  the  requisite  deco- 
rations, but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  March  that  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  Thorvaldsen  to  contribute  his  share  to  the 
embellishments  of  the  intended  imperial  residence.  Three 
months  only  could  be  allowed  him  to  complete  his  task.  Short 
as  was  the  period,  he  gladly  undertook  a  frieze  for  one  of  the 
spacious  saloons,  and  selected  for  its  subject  the  triumphal  entry 
of  Alexander  into  Babylon.  This  is  no  place  for  a  detailed  de* 
scription ;  but  we  may  briefiy  state  that  the  subject  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  or  series  of  ^oups;  the  first  series  represent- 
ing the  Babylonians  in  expectation  of  the  conqueror's  triumphant 
approach ;  die  second,  the  map  and  great  men  going  forth  in  pro- 
cession with  their  offerings  to  meet  and  propitiate  him;  the  third, 
Alexander  attended  by  his  army;  and  that  the  spirit,  boldness, 
and  freedom  of  the  various  groups,  so  far  surpass  all  modem 
competition,  that  should  we  seek  a  comparison,  we  could  only 
refer  to  the  £lgin  marbles,  with  which  no  modem  artist  aspires 
to  rivalry.  This  frieze  procured  Thorvaldsen,  from  the  Italians 
themselves,  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Bas-ReUefs^ 
.  Thorvaldsen  anxiously  desired  that  his  native  land  should  pos-* 
aess  a  marble  copy  of  this  his  master-piece,  and  Denmark  che- 
rished A  corresponding  wish.  Financial  difficulties  delayed  its 
gratification;  but  they  were  at  length  overcome,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1829>  30,  and  31,  the  frieze,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, required  by  the  greater  size  of  of  the  hall  for  which  this 
copy  was  intended,  was  completed  in  marble,  and  it  is  now,  we 
believe,  the  glory  of  the  Knights'  Hall  in  the  castle  of  Christiao- 
borg.  Another  marble  copy  is  in  the  Palazzo  of  Count  Som-» 
raariva,  upon  the  Lago  di  Como;  and  in  this  last  Thorvaldsen 
has  introduced  a  group,  representing  himself  delivering  the  work 
to  the  Count.  The  head  of  this  small  figure  bears  a  much 
stronger  resemblance  to  the  artist,  than  do  the  other  busts  and 
portraits  amongst  the  engravings,  but  none  of  them  give  an  idea 
pf  the  commanding  genius  that  lives  in  his  eye,  or  of  the  sweet- 
ness and  simplicity  that  characterize  his  rough  features. 

We  have  gone  through   Professor  Thiele's  first  volume,  the 
only  one  that  has  reached  us,  or  we  believe  yet  seen  the  light. 
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and  should  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  opinions  entertained  by 
less  partial  and  perhaps  more  adequate  judges  than  our  author^ 
of  the  relative  merits  of  Thorvaldsen  and  Canova;  but  the  remarks 
and  statements  into  which  we  have  been  already  led  leave  us 
little  to  add.  By  way  of  peroration,  however,  and  for  tde  espe- 
cial advantage  of  such  unfortunate  wights,  if  any  such  there 
be  in  these  travelling  times,  as  have  had  no  opportunity  of  com* 
paring  the  mighty  masters  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  we  may 
as  well  put  those  scattered  opinions  into  form.  The  Dane  then 
is  generally  esteemed  a  truer  imitator  of  nature,  and  far  chaster 
in  his  taste  than  the  Italian,  who  had  some  little  taint  of  Gallic 
affectation,  while  Thorvaldsen  is  pure  and  simple,  with  a  sense  of 
the  beautiful  that  is  even  pathetic.  On  the  other  hand,  Thor- 
valdsen is  held  inferior  to  Canova  in  what  is  technically  termed  the 
manipulation  of  the  marble;  his  flesh  is  not  as  perfect  flesh;  and, 
indeed,  if  the  deceased  pride  of  Italy  had  a  rival  in  this  respect, 
we  suspect  it  is  our  own  admired  and  admirable  countryman 
Chantry.  Bas-relief  has  been  usually  considered  as  Thorvald- 
sen's  peculiar  forte:  but  Mr.  Baring  possesses  a  Mercury  from 
bis  chisel,  which  may  well  dispute  the  prize  with  the  renowned 
frieze  itself,  and  render  it  doubtful  in  which  branch  of  the  plastic 
art  he  most  transcends.  This  Mercury,  for  grace  of  attitude, 
truth  of  drawing,  beauty  of  form  and  face,  and  indeed  every  other 
excellence  that  can  belong  to  a  statue,  is  allowed,  we  believe,  by 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  artists  and  connoisseurs,  to  be  the  very 
finest  production  of  modem  genius.  There  are  several  other  statues 
of  lliorvaldsen's  in  England,  which,  with  this,  will  probably  be 
celebrated  by  Thiele  in  a  subsequent  volume,  and  perhaps 
we  ought  to  apologize  for  thus  forestalling  our  author  ;  but  we 
confess  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  conclude  our  observa- 
tions relative  to  this  great  artist,  without  telling  our  readers  that 
his  master-^iece  adorns  the  dwelling  of  an  English  private  gentle- 
man. 
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Akt.  X. — Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  Banking  System 
of  the  United  States.  By  Albert  Uallatin.  Philadelphia. 
1831.     8vo. 

Our  impression  as  to  the  peculiar  qualifications, of  Mr.  Gallatin 
for  the  task  which  he  has  here  undertaken  was  formed  long 
before  his  pamphlet  came  under  our  notice;  and  we  therefore 
gave  it  welcome,  with  more  than  the  ordinary  measure  of  in- 
terest and  curiosity  which  belongs  even  to  a  new  work  on  an 
important  subject; — of  interest^  because  we  were  prepared  to 
derive  instruction  from  any  reasoning  and  opinionsy  proceeding 
from  that  quarter  and  upon  such  questions;  and  of  curiosity, 
for  we  felt  a  strong  antiapation  that  much  accurate  and  valna* 
ble  fact,  hitherto  neglected  or  unknown,  would  be  presented 
in  its  pages,  for  the  illustration  of  one  of  the  most  complicated 
branches  of  political  science.  In  aid  of  such  expectations  came 
also  the  conviction  that,  tlu>u|;h  in  this  country  understood  by 
few,  the  history  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States 
offers  to  reseayrcb  and  study  some  rare  materials  from  the  stores 
of  actual  experience;  and  we  have  little  hesitation  in  expressing 
our  belief  that,  within  the  span  of  its  independent  existence,  the 
North  American  Republic  has  exhibited  and  suffered  a  more  re* 
markable  series  of  changes  and  combinations  in  its  monetary  sys- 
tem than  any  other  modern  state.  That  the  science  of  circu- 
lating media  has  of  late  years  gained  great  and  sure  advances,  by 
the  demonstration  of  facts,  we  need  not  remark  to  those  of  our 
readers,  whose  attention  has  dwelt  at  all  upon  such  matters.  In 
Great  Britain  alone,  the  last  forty  years  have  done  more  to  dis- 
close the  true  principles  upon  which  its  results  are  based,  than 
whole  previous  ages.  But  the  United  States  of  America  have 
now  existed,  as  a  constituent  member  in  the  community  of  cWi* 
lized  nations,  for  somewhere  about  half  a  century;  and  in  that 
period,  with  the  exception  of  a  legal  debasement  of  the  standard, 
from  which  they  are  protected  by  the  letter  of  their  written  consti- 
tution, there  is  scarcely  another  form  of  contingency  affecting  the 
currency,  which  has  not  marked  their  annals.  Government 
paper,  in  their  infancy,  current  at  a  depreciation  of  eight  thou- 
sand per  cent.; — convertible  notes,  issued  and  supported  by  pri- 
vate and  separate  banks,  at  first  without,  and  then  in  co-existence 
with,  a  corresponding  national  establishment; — the  expiration  of 
the  charter,  without  renewal,  of  this  last  mentioned  institution ; — 
consequent  irregular  excesses  among  the  private  paper  issuers ; 
— a  singular  suspension  of  their  specie  payments,  without  legal 
sanction; — the  result,  a  common  redundancy  and  depreciation  of 
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the  currency; — then  a  revival  of  the  National  Bank  Charter; 
thereby  a  recovery  and  control  of  the  standard  circulation;  not  to 
mention  circumstances  incident  to  their  peculiar  political  organi- 
zation^ such  as  the  bank  notes  of  one  state  at  par, — of  the  next  at 
50  or  100  per  cent,  discount; — cautious  regulations  in  this  quar- 
ter, unrestricted  license  in  that ; — here  notes  of  the  higher  deno- 
miiiationB  only,  there  of  the  very  lowest ; — individual  and  joint 
stock  banks  in  immediate  co-existence; — all  have  occurred  within 
the  limits  of  their  national  experience,  and  form  a  course  of  facts, 
nM>re  varied  and  more  valuable  than  could  be  gleaned  from  the 
saine  apace  of  history  in  any  other  society  of  the  globe. 

With  expectations  however  thus  awakened,  so  for  are  we  from 
having  to  announce  disappointment,  as  to  be  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  consider  this  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pam- 
phlets vrith  which  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  meet.  It  has  tb^ 
advantage  of  proceeding  upon  the  contents  of  several  public 
documents,  and  among  ^m  **  particularly,"  as  it  informs  us,  of 
a  Report  presented  by  Mr.  M'Duffie,  from  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  report 
bears  date  so  far  back  as  the  13th  of  April,  1830,  but  it  is  an 
able  and  instructive  paper,  drawn  up  on  so  much  of  the  Pre- 
sident's message  as  related  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States; — 
for  all  these  productions  are  the  offspring  of  the  same  occasion, 
namely,  the  approaching  term  of  the  existing  United  States  Bank 
Charter^  and  the  suggestion  thereupon,  of  certain  proposals  to 
Congress  for  its  transfer  or  renewal.  At  a  moment  when  the 
same  practical  problem  is  to  be  solved  in  our  own  case,  and  is  in 
fact  now  in  the  very  course  of  solution,  we  have  thought  that  this 
coincidence  of  circumstances  would  not  weaken  the  recommen- 
dation which  we  have  already  offered,  of  the  merits  of  the  work 
before  us,  and  we  therefore  propose,  if  it  were  but  for  the  object 
of  rendering  it  more  duly  known,  to  give  to  our  readers  a  short  no- 
tice of  its  contents,  vdth,  at  the  same  time,  strong  counsel  to  those 
who  wish  to  look  deeper  into  such  subjects  than  the  surface,  that 
they  should  read,  or  rather  study,  (for  it  well  deserves  the  graver 
term,)  the  original  itself. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Gallatin  will  need  no  commentary,  for  any 
one  who  has  attended  to  the  History  of  the  United  States, — -who 
has  visited  their  territories, — or  who  has  been  at  all  connected 
personally  either  with  their  political  or  commercial  concerns. 
But  there  must  be  many  of  our  readers  to  whom  no  such  cir- 
cumstances have  made  it  known,  and  for  them  therefore  we  would 
just  remark,  that  he  is  one  of  their  most  distinguished  politicians, 
and  has,  among  other  offices,  himself  held  that  of  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  or  Finance  minister;   that  subsequently,  in  the 
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years  1826  and  1827,  he  was  in  this  country  as  envoy,  atid  in 
that  capacity  conducted  with  Mr.  Canning,  (or  rather  with  Mr. 
Huskisson,  who  we  believe  was  his  actual  antagonist,  though  in 
tlie  name  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,)  a  well-known  correspond- 
ence on  the  West  Indian  trade  and  navigation, — one  of  the  ablest, 
we  will  venture  to  assert,  in  the  records  of  commercial  diplomacy. 
Although  Switzerland  was  the  country  of  his  birth,*  Pennsylvania 
has  long  been  that  of  his  adoption;  and  notwithstanding  bis 
having  been  a  short  time  since  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  United  States^  and  his  mission  to  the  British  court,  vie 
believe  he  has  of  late  years  passed  much  of  his  time  on  a  posses- 
sion which  he  owns  in  the  western  district  of  that  state,  in  partial, 
but,  as  it  seems,  not  unemployed  retirement. 

In  the  work  before  us,  originally,  as  it  announces  in  its  title* 
page,  written  for  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  and  after- 
wards extended  for  separate  publication,  **  the  importance  of 
preserving  a  permanent  standard  of  value  is/'  to  use  his  own 
words,  (p.  62,)  "  the  leading  principle  which  he  has  tried  to  en- 
force." To  secure  this  end,  he  avows  his  persuasion  that  there 
are  no  means  so  effectual  as  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  metallic 
circulation.  The  United  States'  Bank  has,  however,  he  admits, 
contributed  much  to  give  steadiness  to  the  existing  system. 

**  Although/*  he  therefore  remarks,  "  we  have  freely  expressed  our  <^i- 
nion,  that,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  which  bdong  to 
the  subject,  it  might  have  been  preferable  in  the  United  States  to  have  had 
nothing  but  a  metallic  currency,  we  are  quite  aware  that  ^is  is  not  at  this 
time  the  question.  We  are  only  to  inquire,  whether  any  other  or  better 
security  can  be  found,  than  that  which  is  aftbrded  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  against  either  the  partial  failure  of  banks,  the  waut  of  an 
uniform  currency,  or  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments.  The 
great  difficulty  arises  from  the  concurrent,  and  perhaps  debateable  juris- 
diction of  the  general  and  state  governments  :  and  we  are  to  examine, 
not  only  what  are  the  provisions  necessary  to  attain  the  object  intended, 
but  also  by  what  authority  the  remedy  must  be  administercd.*'-»pr  55. 

The  object  intended  then,  in  the  first  branch  of  this  inquiry, 
is  in  fact  the  '*  enlargement  of  the  circulating  metallic  currency/' 
of  effecting  which,  •*  he  perceives,"  as  he  says,  *'  but  two  means; 
1st.  The  suppression  of  small  notes;  2d.  The  measures  neces- 
sary to  bring  again  gold  into  circulation,"  (p.  56,)  from  whence 
it  is  found,  in  that  country,  to  have  been  continually  withdrawn. 
For  the  latter  of  these  purposes,  and  the  most  simple,  he  dis- 
cusses, and  proposes  to  amend  the  existing  regulations  of  the 
mint;  while  in  his  investigation  of  the  former,  he  exhibits,  by 

*  As  has  beeD  already  iiictdeotaliy  noticed  in  tliis  juurnal,  iu  the  sketcli  of  M. 
Dumout,  which  appeared  iu  No.  IX. 
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most  valuable  accounts^  the  general  coudition  and  history  of  the 
banking  system  of  the  republic ;  and  proving  the  amount  of 
loss  which  such  a  change  would  probably  entail «  argues  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  sums  of  the  various  currencies  of  the  civilized 
worldy  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  demand  which  is  henceforth  to 
be  supplied  by  the  sources  of  the  precious  metals* 

Havuig  thus  given  our  readers  a  concise  summary  of  the 
structure  of  the  work,  proceeding  analytically,  in  order  more 
clearly  to  point  out  its  objects,  from  the  opinions  and  conclusions 
of  the  author,  to  his  facts  and  arguments,  we  will  now  advance 
with  him,  according  to  the  synthetical  order  which  he  has  taken, 
to  explain  the  outliue  of  the  reasoning  by  which  he  establishes 
their  connection. 

It  is  manifest  that  money,  being  in  its  sound  state  "  not  merely 
the  sign  or  representative  of  wealth,"  (p.  23,)  but  having  ''  an  in- 
trinsic value,"  and  being  therefore  "  wealth  itself,"  it  is  a  point 
of  first  importance  in  all  questions  touching  currency,  in  what- 
ever form,  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  that  value,  and  of  the 
changes  which  may  affect  it,  derived  as  it  is  from  the  qualities  of 
those  materials  which  have  been,  for  well  known  reasons, 
adopted  for  such  purpose,  by  the  universal  assent  and  usage  of 
mankind.  But  in  this  instance  there  is  moreover  a  special  in- 
ducement to  that  inquiry,  since  the  object  of  the  author  being  to 
establish  a  more  extensive  use  of  metallic  money  in  the  country 
for  which  he  writes,  the  change  recommended  must  necessarily 
be  accompanied  by  a  fresh  demand  to  the  amount  required,  and 
must  therefore  have  direct  and  immediate  relations  with  the  state 
of  the  market  upon  which  it  is  to  act.  He  accordingly  at  the 
outset  applies  himself  to  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  af- 
fecting the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  we  cannot  say  that 
the  result  is  such  as  to  remove  from  our  minds  the  impression 
that  each  such  successive  attempt  to  attain  accuracy  in  this  most 
obscure  branch  of  statistical  in(]^uiry,  only  serves  to  show  more  cer- 
tainly how  unattainable,  we  might  almost  say  how  unapproach- 
able it  really  is.  So  conscious  indeed  does  Mr.  Gallatin  seem 
to  be  of  this  truth,  that  he  does  not  dwell  upon  the  topic  suffi- 
ciently even  to  give  us  the  grounds  of  his  several  calculations; 
and  one  page  alone,  (p.  9>)  contains  the  comprehensive  abstract 
of  the  results  to  which  they  have  conducted  him,  yet  at  which 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  carelessly  arrived.  As  far  as  the 
year  1803  inclusive,  he  follows  Humboldt,  (the  only  authority  on 
the  subject  now  worth  consulting  for  the  period  which  his  in- 
quiries embrace,)  in  assuming  the  whole  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
drawn  from  the  American  mines  at  about  6,600  millions  of 
dollars*    From  this  period  to  1850  he  estimates  the  produce, 
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for  reasons  to  which  be  does  not  aDude^  at  750  millions,  aad 
adding  550  for  the  additions  from  other  sourcev,  with  iOO  for  the 
amount  in  existence  before  tlie  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
concludes  that  a  total  of  IfiOO  millions  of  dollars  is  not  far  from 
the  true  quantity  which  has  been  available  to  the  uses  of  mankind 
during  that  period.  In  the  total  absence  of  all  information  as  to 
the  data  whereon  this  estimate  has  been  founded,  from  the  point 
at  which  the  aid  of  Humboldt  fails  us,  we  should  however  be  io* 
clined  to  think  that  it  has  been  raised  too  high  for  the  interval 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  That  illustrious  traveller  and  phi- 
losopher has  stated  the  annual  produce  of  America,  in  the  yeacs 
of  his  researches,  or  the  first  two  or  three  of  this  century,  at  about 
43,500,000  dollars,  and  in  adding  6,500,000,  or  taking  a  total  of 
bOfiOOfiOO  for  that  of  the  six  subsequent  years  to  1809  inclu- 
sive, we  cannot  but  believe  that  we  are  rather  over  than  under- 
rating the  increase  which  is  known  to  have  then  taken  place. 
This  would  give  us  an  addition,  for  that  period,  of  300  millioiis ; 
and  if  for  the  years  from  1810  to  1830,  which  exhibit  a  supply 
very  much  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  political  confusion  of 
those  countries,  we  adopt  the  sum  of  about  385  millions,  which 
is  the  result  at  which  Mr.  Jacob's  investigations  fix  it  after  much 
research,  we  shall  obtain  a  total  contribution  of  no  more  than 
685  millions  of  dollars  for  the  whole  interval,  and  we  should  in 
fact  doubt  whether  it  has  amounted  to  more  than  650  millions, 
that  is,  100  below  the  quantity  assumed  by  Mr«  Gallatin. 

This  view  of  the  subject  seems,  indeed,  to  be  supported  by  his 
own  calculations  in  a  subsequent  passage  (p.  17)»  where  he  sop- 
poses  the  whole  annual  supply  from  America,  Asia,  and  Europe, 
to  have  been  only  fifty  millions  between  1803  and  1810;  (though 
he  gives  twenty-seven  for  that  of  the  last  twenty  years,  which 
would  present  an  entire  total  of  840  millions  for  the  period  in 
question ;)  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  still  further  confirmed  by  a 
very  curious  return,  lately  laid  before  the  House  of  Commoos, 
from  the  British  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  in  the  mining 
countries  of  America  and  Russia,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
valuable  as  an  auxiliary  document  on  this  subject,  but  which  nt 
the  same  time  shows  the  hopeless  futility  of  all  inquiry  into  such 
facts  in  the  former  regions ;  and,  as  one  of  the  officers  in  ques- 
tion expresses  it,  the  **  impracticability  of  coUeeting  a«y  thing  to 
be  depended  upon  respecting  the  working  or  produce  of  the 
mines,"  except,  indeed,  it  were  by  the  personal  labours,  aad 
minute  knowledge,  combined  and  employed  by  a  Humboldt. 
Vague  and  uncertain,  however,  as  are  all  such  accounts,  they  are 
certainty  itself,  compared  with  those  which  can  be  obtained  for 
the  next  question,  namely,  th^  quantities  or  proportions  in  which 
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these  metab  are  diatributed  for  the  several  and  various  uses  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Without  explaining  even  what  he  means 
by  **  the  imperfect  data  within  our  reach/'  Mr.  Gallatin  estimates 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  remaining  in  Europe  and  America, 
afiter  allowing  for  the  various  sources  of  loss  and  channels  of  ex- 
porti^ion,  at  about  4,500  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  portion 
used  for  currency  at  one*third  or  two-fifths ;  a  statement  upon 
which  we  can  pronounce  no  opinion  without  a  further  knowledge 
<^  his  data;  and  we  will  only  stop  to  observe  upon  it  as  remark- 
able, that  through  a  series  of  vague  assumptions,  and  even  of 
positive  errors  in  calculation,  (as  we  think  we  could  show,  if  this 
were  the  opportunity,)  Mr.  Jacob  arrives  at  the  sum  of  about 
312  millions  sterlingi  as  that  remaining  in  coin  in  1830,  which 
at  die  rate  of  fifty  pence  per  dollar  gives  about  1,497  millions  of 
diat  ooin>  an  amount  not  very  far  removed  from  1,650  millions, 
which  is  the  mean  between  the  two  fractions  of  the  4,500  millions 
suggested  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  is  almost  identical  with  the 
lowest,  namdy>  1,500  millions,  or  one^third  of  the  said  sum ;  and 
this  obviously  upon  a  widely  difierent  assumption  of  the  propor^ 
tioDs  in  question.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  however, 
die  main  objects  of  the  inquiry  may  be  sufficiently  discerned  for 
practical  conclusions.  The  actual  amount  of  money  either  eit- 
isdng  or  to  be  supplied,  is  only  of  great  consequence  as  afibrd- 
ing  the  proportions  between  the  two,  for  it  is  the  change  of 
quantity^  and  not  its  positive  sum,  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
transactions  of  mankind.  We  know  at  least  that  the  supplies  of 
precious  metal  have  been  formerly  much  more  than  sufficient  to 
Gounterbalaoce  their  consumption;  whatever  defalcation  may 
have  latterly  occurred,  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  broils  which 
most  have  an  end,  and  to  poverty  which  will  cease  with  them ; 
and  while  we  may,  we  think,  for  these  reasons  look  forward  to 
the  ultimate  abundance  of  production  from  the  western  mines,  to 
animate  the  intercourse  of  nations,  we  may  conclude  with  our 
avthor,  that  we  need  anticipate  ''  only  such  slow  and  gradual 
changes,  as  cannot  substantially  aSect  the  great  mass  of  ordinary 
contracts.'' 

Bat  however^  be  this  as  it  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
v^uM  prove  of  the  highest  importance  to  this  point,  if,  in  addition 
to^  our  ascertainiiig  the  amount  of  supply,  we  could  also  establish 
the  peculiar  circnmstances  which  regulate  the  corresponding  de- 
mand. The  passage  wherein  the  writer  endeavours  to  do  this,  rs 
one  of  the  few  with  which  we  feel  disposed  to  find  fault  with  his 
course  of  reasoning. 

*'  Mines,**  says  the  pamphlet,  '*  being,  like  tillable  land,  private  pro- 
perty, and  of  dferent  fertility,  the  rent  of  either,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic 
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iralue  of  their  respective  produce^  are  regulated  by  analogous  laws.  But 
there  is  aa  essential  difference  between  the  demand  for  corn  and  that  for 
the  precious  metab.  That  for  com,  or  the  ordinary  article  of  food,  is 
for  an  amount  in  quantity,  without  much  regard  to  value*  That  for 
gold  and  silver  is  for  an  amount  in  value  and  not  in  quantity." — ^pp.  10, 1 1. 

Now  if  a  "  demand  for  quantity"  means  anything,  it  can  obIj 
mean  such  a  demand  as  must  be  supplied  with  a  given  amoynt, 
at  whatsoever  cost ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  demand  for  value 
must  be  construed  to  signify  that  which  requires  a  certain  value 
in  exchange,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity,  great  or  small,  whkh 
is  necessary  to  convey  it ;  for  we  must  here  remark,  tliat  value  is 
restricted  by  the  terms  of  this  proposition  to  the  latter  sense 
alone.  The  article  of  which  the  quantity  is  required,  like  com, 
must  have  a  great  "  value  in  use/'  as  Adam  Smith  has  called  it, 
while  the  value  demanded,  without  reference  to  quantity,  can  only 
be  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  measure  of  exchange.  Now 
there  may  be  no  regard  to  value  where  the  supply  of  quantity, 
like  that  of  water  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  universal  and  un- 
limited. There  is,  perhaps,  none  either  where  the  quantity  is 
indispensable  to  the  first  wants  of  life,  and  wUere  die  means  of 
exchange  exist*  But  if  these  means  are  insufficient,  the  demand  be- 
comes at  once  involved  in  that  for  value,  and  must  so  universally 
follow  the  same  course,  as  to  justify  the  stricture  upon  Adam 
Smith's  distinction — that  it  implies  no  practical  difference,  be- 
cause value  in  exchange  can  be  the  only  real  value  with  which 
political  economy  has  ultimately  to  deal. 

This,  then,  we  conceive,  leads  us  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  ele- 
ments of  error,  which,  in  spite  of  the  qualifications  to  that  effect, 
by  which  it  is  followed,  prevail  in  the  passage  now  before  us. 
The  demand  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gallatin  must  be,  not  a  mere 
want,  but  an  effective  demand.  If  this  were  not  commonly  true 
of  the  term,  as  used  in  the  general  science,  it  must  be  so,  at  all 
events,  in  this  place,  because  his  argument  relates  to  its  connec- 
tion with  the  cost  and  amount  of  production ;  and  as  this  can  act 
through  the  market  only,  it  must  do  so  of  course  by  such  a  de- 
mand as  can  offer  what  the  market  may  require.  Now  in  the 
sense  of  want,  there  is,  no  doubt,  an  abstract  distinction  between 
the  demand  for  two  articles,  such  as  corn,  representing  food,  and 
the  precious  metals.  A  given  population  must  clearly  require  a 
certain  quantity  of  food  to  sustain  life.  If  corn  were  the  only  or 
the  cheapest  attainable  article  of  food,  and  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity were  shared  in  fully  sufficient  portions  by  every  indi- 
vidual, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  man  would  give  whatever 
cost  might  be  necessary,  rather  than  want  the  cprn  and  starve ; 
and  there  would  then  be  always  a  demand  for  this  certain  quan- 
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Uty»  no  matter  what  the  value.  But  this  hypothesis  assumes 
what  can  never  be  admitted  in  reality.  In  the  first  place,  the 
distinction,  as  stated  by  Mr*  Grallatin,  is  between  com  and  the 
precious  metals ;  and»  therefore,  com  is  taken  to  be  the  single, 
mdefeasible,  requisite  of  food :  and  secondly,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  want  of  each  individual  is  an  effective  demand  upon  the 
market,  by  the  abundance  of  his  means.  But  how  is  it  with 
hanian  societies  in  fact?  Corn  has,  by  the  habits  of  man  in 
geoeraly  been,  to  be  sure,  constituted  the  most  universal  article  of 
sustenance,  but  if  its  cost  be  greatly  raised,  it  is  well  known  that 
substitutes  are  constantly  introduced,  partly  of  permanently  lower 
value,  partly  from  those  substances  which  have  become  so  by  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  corn :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  real  dis- 
tribution of  wealtii  being,  even  in  the  most  level  societies,  very 
far  from  equal,  the  tmth  is,  that  multitudes  have  perished,  and 
most  perish,  in  famine,  before  many  have  parted  with  their 
luxuries^  The  demand  therefore  never  can  in  such  cases  cor- 
respond with  the  wants  of  the  community,  at  the  lowest  point  of 
subsistence ;  whereas  above  that  point  there  can  be  no  question 
that  any  essential  decrease  in  the  value  of  com,  or  augmentation 
of  the  general  wealth,  will  be  accompanied  with  a  consumption, 
or  waste,  far  beyond  the  proportions  indicated  by  population. 
The  amount  of  wheat  commonly  required  in  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  taken,  for  instance,  at  about  one  million  of  quarters  in  a 
month*  If  the  value  were  doubled  by  scarcity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  quantity  would  be  most  seriously  reduced.  If  it 
were  trebled,  it  would  be  still  further  lessened,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  fix  a  point  at  which,  after  the  total  abandonment  of 
its  use  by  the  poor,  its  more  and  more  scanty  consumption  by  the 
rich  might  not  be  still  narrowed  by  augmented  value.  While  if 
that  value  were  indefinitely  lowered,  or  the  wealth  of  every  indi- 
vidual indefinitely  raised,  there  can  be  as  little  question,  that  the 
monthly  million  would  be  much  expanded;  and  it  would  seem  to 
us  as  absurd  to  affirm  the  contrary^  as  to  contend  that  a  given 
number  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  or  New  South  Wales,  demand 
a  supply  of  the  common  article  of  food,  approaching  to  that 
necessary  for  the  usual  sustenance  of  as  many  individuals  taken 
indiscriminately  from  our  countrymen  in  England. 

To  say  then  that  there  will  always  be  found  and  felt  a  demand 
for  a  determinate  quantity  of  com,  from  a  given  amount  of  popu- 
lation, without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  commodity,  appears  to 
us,  however  just  under  certain  theoretical  conditions,  so  wide  of 
the  truth  in  practice,  as  to*  lead  to  no  useful  conclusion.  Let  us 
now  torn  to  the  precious  metals.  The  purposes  of  the  demand 
for  these  substances  are  of  two  separate  descriptions;  either  for  the 
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ornamental  arts,  or  for  a  measure  of  exchange.  In  the  first  ca^e, 
there  can  be  obviously  no  limits  assigned  to  the  quantity  required, 
either  in  restriction  or  extension.  It  is  only  a  portion  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  superfluous  stock  of  a  nation  which  will  be 
invested  in  such  objects.  The  demand,  therefore,  will  here  cer* 
tainly  be  regulated  entirely  by  value,  without  regard  to  quantity; 
but  by  value,  we  apprehend,  less  in  relation  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  wealth,  as  the  author  supposes,  than  to  the  distnbutioa 
of  that  wealth ;  for  we  can  conceive  that  the  means  possessed  by 
certain  classes  might  be  doubled,  and  the  expenditure  for  these 
purposes  be  thereby  largely  increased,  and  yet  that  the  same 
amount,  if  universally  and  equally  difl^used  throughout  the  com* 
munity,  would  add  scarcely  any  thing  to  this  braiych  of  consump- 
tion. We  know  that  in  Ancient  Rome  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  among  the  great  citizens  of  the  capital^  rendered  compara- 
tively enormous  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  purposes  of 
pomp  and  luxury;  yet  if  these  same  sums  had  been  added  to  the 
possession  of  every  person  in  the  empire,  or  even  in  Italy,  it  may 
be  much  doubted  whether  the  demand  for  such  uses  would  have 
been  thereby  much  extended.  But  the  distinction  between  a 
mere  want  and  '*  an  effective  demand,  including  botli  the  wish  to 
possess,  and  the  means  to  pay,"  (which  is  thus  recognized  in  the 
language  of  the  pamphlet  with  respect  to  the  precious  metals,) 
although  in  the  cases  just  mentioned  it  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned, 
becomes  more  definite  when  we  consider  their  use  as  the  material 
of  money.  If  we  can  conceive  a  country  about  to  assign  a  com* 
modity  to  this  purpose  for  the  first  time,  it  would  signify  little, 
indeed,  what  its  quantity  might  be,  provided  it  were  such  as  to 
allow  of  an  adequate  division,  or  even  what  its  value,  provided  it 
were  generally  aidmitted.  But  where  these  substances  have  been 
long  established  in  that  capacity,  and  subjected  to  the  interference 
of  positive  artificial  regulation,  value  is  not  the  only  attribute 
required,  for  it  is  quantity  alone  which  can  be  fixed  by  law,  and 
not  value,  which  is  beyond  its  control.  At  any  given  moment, 
and  abstractedly  considered,  it  is  manifestly  of  no  importance 
what  may  be  the  quantity  contained  in  the  circulation  of  two 
countries,  provided  that  in  the  one  a  single  ounce  will  go  as  far 
in  exchange  as  its  multiple  in  the  other;  although  even  in  this  sense 
the  quantity  might  become  of  consequence  beyond  certain  limits, 
for  the  ounce  might  be,  in  theory,  of  so  high  a  value  as  to  be 
deficient  in  the  other  qualities  of  practical  convenience  requisite 
6>r  money.  But  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  metallic 
currency,  and  at  separate  periods,  the  quantity  is  far  from  a  mat* 
ter  of  indiflerence.  Supposing  the  currency  of  the  United  States, 
taken  by  Mr.  Gallatin  at  about  seventy-three  millions  of  dollars. 
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po  be  entirely  metallic,  and  silver,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  the  legal  standi 
ard,  if  instead  of  using  the  term  dollar,  an  engagement  were  made 
to  pay  y^^^p^^^p^  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  silver  so  employed, 
it  would,  inideed,  signify  nothing  to  the  parties  what  the  quantity 
paid  might  be  (as  long  as  that  fraction  were  not  so  small  as  to 
be  practically  indivisible,)  for  the  value  in  relation  to  the  other 
elements  of  wealth  would  remain  the  same,  whether  the  whole 
amount  were  73,  or  100,  or  50  millions  of  ounces.  But  the  law 
saya,  not  that  a  proportionate,  but  that  a  positive  quantity  must 
be  paid ;  if,  therefore,  either  the  cost  of  production  of  silver  were 
raised,  the  quantity  to  be  obtained  remaining,  undiminished,  or  the 
quantity  aupplied  were  to  fall  off,  without  any  alteration  in  its 
cost,  or  if  both  contingencies  were  to  occur,  it  is  evident  that  tlie 
fixed  quantity,  or  dollar,  being  rendered  of  greater  relative  value, 
every  man  who  had  that  quantity  to  pay,  must  obtain  it  at  some 
greater  sacrifice  than  usual ;  and  in  like  manner  must  the  aggre* 
gate  of  individuals  or  nations.  The  necessary  sacrifice,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  only  legal  instrument  of  payment,  would  then  con- 
tribute to  increase  the  effective  demand  for  quantity,  beyond 
its  equivalent  in  the  augmented  value;  whereas  the  want  for  it 
would  be  increased  from  the  first  moment  of  the  change,  and 
must  gain  in  intensity  to  that  extreme  point,  before  supposed, 
where  what  may  be  called  a  famine  in  these  commodities  must 
lead  to  universal  ruin,  and  when  recourse  must  "be  had  either  to 
substitutes  or  to  simple  barter.  If  the  value  of  the  metals  were 
on  the  contrary  diminished,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
reverse  of  these  consequences ;  but  we  will  here  only  add,  that  in 
the  present  artificial  systems  of  promissory  currency,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  so  largely  adopted,  there  is 
at  all  times  a  great  standing  engagement,  which,  if  suddenly  en- 
forced, must  be  sati^d,  and  therefore  must  raise  a  demand, 
entirely  in  quantity,  whatever  may  be  its  representative  in  value. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Gallatin  speaks  of  a  demand  for  quantity 
without  much  regard  for  value,  and  for  value  independently  of 
quantity,  we  must  venture  to  consider  it  rather  a  subtle  than  a 
sound  distinction,  not  very  intelligibly  expressed,  and,  ho.wever 
just  in  principle,  applicable  to  exbting  circumstances  only  in  a 
very  limited  degree.  The  demand  for  these  commodities,  like  that 
for  all  others,  must  be  regulated  ultimately  by  value.  Wei  might 
ccmceive,  indeed,  though  we  could  not  determine,  a  point,  at 
which  the  demand  for  food  would  be  so  satiated,  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  increase  from  the  same  numbers,,  while  the  precious  metals 
would  be  sought  without  any  limitation  as,  they  declined  iu 
value ;  but  on  tlie  other  hand  we  must  think-  wit|i  Mr.  Maltbus, 
that,  though  this  be  true  at  a  given  moment^  the  amount  of 
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population^  in  a  continued  period,  is  alternately  the  conseauence^ 
as  well  as  the  cause,  of  the  value  of  food,  inasmuch  as  its  pro- 
gress is  arrested  or  excited  by  the  difficulties  or  facilities  of 
subsistence ;  while  effects,  in  a  great  degree  analogous,  are  pro- 
duced on  the  general  wealth,  by  the  comparative  dearth  or 
abundance  of  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  To  the  co^ 
rollary  deduced  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  therefore,  that  the  demand  for 
corn  is  regulated  immediately  by  population,  and  that  for  gold 
and  silver  by  the  amount  of  wealth,  we  cannot,  for  the  reasons 
given,  assent,  in  any  form  simple  enough  to  afford  a  practical 
criterion;  and  when,  in  following  up  his  inferences,  he  assumes 
that  the  value  of  currency  will  always  bear  a  '*  certain  propor- 
tion'* (p.  12)  to  the  value  of  the  aggregate  exchanges,  in  the 
course  of  some  pages  of  very  able  and  just  reasoning,  which 
prove  it  to  be  affected  by  various  circumstances,  such  as  the 
course  of  trade,  the  habits  and  methods  of  commercial  interchange, 
and  others,  whereof  neither  he  nor  any  inquirer  can  ever 
arrive  at  the  definition,  he  makes  use  of  a  term,  which  in  that 
place  and  sense  we  must  fairly  confess  ourselves  totally  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  setting  aside  such  abstract 
investigation,  and  whichever  way  the  balance  be  struck,  upon 
the  advantages  of  paper  currency,  its  adoption  by  the  great 
mass  of  civilized  nations  has  largely  extended  the  basis  which 
we  are  enabled  to  assume  for  our  computations  upon  the  actual 
distribution  of  circulating  media.  The  facility  with  which  metal- 
lic money  is  transported  in  its  own  form,  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
without  recurrence  to  the  source  of  issue,  generally  without  regu- 
lations to  record  its  being  permitted,  and  often  under  restrictions 
which  compel  a  secret  traffic,  but  above  all  the  extreme  facility 
and  security  of  its  conversion  into  bullion,  render  it  impossible 
to  depend  upon  the  apparent  data  to  be  found  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, beyond  very  vague  conjecture.  But  the  ascertained 
amount  of  bank  engagements,  and  the  necessity  of  recurring 
to  their  fulfilment  in  order  to  obtain  that  which  may  afford  real 
value,  where  those  engagements  are  not  acknowledged,  marks  at 
once  a  distinction  between  the  currency  required  for  mere  cir- 
culation and  for  its  marketable  value,  which,  m  most  cases,  will 
furnish  a  tolerably  near  approximation  to  the  results  in  question. 
If  the  exchanges  of  a  country  were  wholly  conducted  in  bank 
paper,  we  should  have  a  detailed  account  in  the  bank  books,  of 
the  sum  and  proportions  of  the  circulation.  Where  there  mingles 
a  portion  of  metal,  we  are  still  liable  to  less  error  in  our  estimate 
of  its  quantities,  according  as  its  relative  amount  is  small,  and 
because  we  have  more  numerous  facts  to  guide  us.     In  this 
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manner  Mr,  Gallatin^  in  the  first  place,  estimates  the  proportion 
between  bank  notes  and  silver,  in  a  country  where  the  paper  is 
convertible  at  will,  and  notes  of  a  very  low  denomination  excluded, 
and  .which  sustains  a  circulation  of  70  millions  of  dollars.  This 
he  fixes  at  about  60  millions  of  the  former  and  10  millions 
of  the  latter.  But  we  have  here  again  to  regret  some  want  of 
information  as  to  the  precise  steps  of  hb  calculation.  In  Great 
Britain,  asauming  as  he  does,  that  8  millions  of  silver  in 
pounds  sterling  are  found  with  9A  of  gold  and  £8  of  notes,  the 
proportion  of  the  inferior  metal  for  small  payments  is  nearly  one 
seventh,  as  he  states  it,  and  would  be  more  correctly  so,  if  we 
were  to  rate  higher  the  amount  of  notes,  which,  we  believe,  would 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  truth.  But  the  case  which  he  supposes 
seems  to.  be  fitted  specially  to  the  United  States,  where  the 
circulation,  amounting  to  about  70  millions  of  dollars^  in  fact, 
consists  only  of  the  two  materials  mentioned.  We  must  suppose, 
therefore,  that  it  is  upon  this  case  that  he  founds  his  conclusion, 
and  we  are,  consequently,  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  it  with 
his  subsequent  statements ;  for,  although  he  represents  the  actual 
proportion  to  be  that  of  62  millions  and  a  half  to  10,  which  is 
very  nearly  the  same,  the  exclusion  of  the  small  notes,  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  answer  the  case  supposed,  would,  by  his 
own  demonstration,  substitute  coin  for  one  fifth  of  the  paper 
currency,  and  render  the  proportions  jabout  50  to  22,  or  lower  the 
amount  of  paper  from  six-sevenths  to  less  than  five-sevenths  of 
the  whole  circulation  of  the  country. 

The  data  are  more  simple  and  more  certain  by  which  we  may 
measure  the  advantage  actually  obtained  from  a  convertible  paper 
currency,  in  a  country  where  the  affairs  of  the  banks  are  capable 
of  inspection.  It  corresponds,  of  course,  as  is  here  explained, 
with  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  paper  issued  and  that  of 
specie  reserved  for  its  support;  and  he  supposes  this  in  the 
U  nited  States  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  the  paper  currency,  of 
40  millions  of  dollars,  yielding  at  5  per  cent,  an  annual  profit  of 
two  millions.  We  cannot,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  presently 
give,  assent  to  the  arguments  which  incline  him  to  raise  this  to 
near  five  millions  by  the  addition  of  the  deposits ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  it  should  be  augmented  by  the  saving  at  least  of  wear  upon 
the  coins  which  are  withdrawn.  What  this  sum  might  be,  it 
would  require  far  more  extensive  and  minute  research  than  would 
be  repaid  by  the  object  here  in  view  to  conjecture;  and,  indeed, 
we  are  not  aware  that  there  are  any  means  in  the  United  States 
by  which  it  could  be  determined.  Our  author  briefly  remarks  in 
a  note,  that  British  writers  have  greatly  overrated  this  source  of 
loss,  and  suggests  that  at  most  it  would  not  exceed  70,000/.  on 
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40  millions,  which  is  .175^  that  is  one-teDth  and  three  qnarten,  per 
cent.,  or  1  part  in  571.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  from  facts  of  mis 
description  in  one  country  to  those  in  another.  They  are  ao 
greatly  affected  by  the  proportions  of  the  metals,  by  those  of  the 
denominations  of  coin,  by  the  habits  of  circulation,^  and  otber 
such  varieties,  that  they  can  be  attained  by  careful  experiment 
and  experience  alone.  Perhaps  the  only  really  valuable  part  of 
Mr.  Jacob's  work  is  the  account  of  the  several  experiments  con- 
ducted at  the  Mint  for  this  purpose ;  and  that  is  mdeed  exceed- 
ingly curious.  It  is  there  proved  how  much  greater  is  the  wear 
on  the  silver  than  on  the  gold,  and  on  the  small  than  on  the  larger 
coinage.  Now  if  we  take  the  silver  alone,  it  appears  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  shillings  form  the  great  bulk  of  that  part  of  the 
currency,  and  comprehend  nearly  one  half  its  value,  and  al- 
though, for  reasons  which  we  will  not  here  detail,  we  think  Mr. 
Jacob  is  justly  liable  to  the  above  remark,  in  his  estimate  of  such 
loss  at  1  part  in  200^  still  we  conceive  that,  from  the  results  of 
those  experiments^  the  whole  loss  is  probably  not  less  than  1  ia 
300,  and  cannot  fall  short  of  about  1  in  400;  that  upon  die 
shillings  being  perhaps  about  1  in  250.  But  we  believe  thut  i| 
we  take  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  for  a  considerable  period^ 
we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  estimating  the  half  dollars  as  the 
most  abundant  coin^  and  as  constituting  at  least  fouivfifths  in 
value  of  the  whole  silver  circulation.  Taking,  then,  the  wear  of  the 
half  crowns  from  the  same  quarter,  as  the  coins  most  nearly  of  the 
same  description,  it  will  be  found  that  the  loss  assignable  to  them 
is  probably  not  far  from  1  in  500  parts.  Combining,  therefore, 
these  two  considerations,  and  assuming  that  the  half  dollars  in 
such  proportions  of  the  currency  must  be  exposed  to  much  more 
general  and  frequent  use,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  in  taking 
•rfr*  Mr.  Gallatin  has  underrated  the  saving  which  may  be 
ascribed,  under  this  head,  to  the  40  millions  of  paper  replacii^ 
metal,  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  against  the  whole  profit,  however,  obtained  by  these  dif- 
ferences^  (whether  amounting  in  the  case  supposed  to  2,070,000/. 
or  2^100,000/.  matters  little)  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  account 
are  to  be  set  the  risks  and  inconveniencies  ^hich  accompany  a 
paper  circulation.  We  shall  not  think  it  worth  while  here  to 
share  the  combat  against  those  undaunted  disciples  of  their  far 
greater  predecessor  and  master.  Law,  who  contend  that  paper 
promises  have  their  own  intrinsic  value,  and  prescribe  an  exhi* 
bition  of  bank  notes  as  a  specific  in  all  monetary  ills.  The 
arguments  and  facts  by  which  Mr.  Gallatin  shows  how  impossible 
it  is  that  such  a  currency  should  maintain  its  value,  except  through 
a  confidence  in  its  convertibility,  are,  in  our  opinion,  as  unan- 
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awerable  as  ever  must  be  truth  and  common  sense*  Doubtless 
there  are  still  some  in  both  countries  iivbo  scorn  to  abate  these 
doctrines  by  one  jot  or  tittle,  but  we  cannot  think  that  they  are 
such  in  numbers  and  in  station  as  should  give  us  much  appre^ 
hension  of  their  carrying  them  into  e£fect  Our  concern  is,  there* 
fore,  more  ^vith  the  other  two  descriptions  of  paper  mentioned 
by  die  author,  namely,  either  "  convertible  at  will,  or  redeemable 
at  some  future  time ;"  (p.  20)  or  rather  *'  with  paper  originally 
convertible  on  demand  in  specie,  and  which  may  degenerate  into 
a  paper,  the  redemption  of  which  is  indefinitely  postponed.'^ 
And  it  is  to  the  danger  here  supposed  that  Great  Britain  has 
been  and  is,  as  well  as  the  United  btates,  practically  exposed. 

When  such  a  change  of  character  has  actually  taken  place,  it 
is  auHicient  to  refer^  with  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  the  facts  which  mark 
the  history  of  the  paper  issued  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
from  the  year  1776  to  1780,  and  that  of  the  Bank  restrictions  ia 
Great  Britain,  to  demonstrate  *'  that  a  paper  currency,  liable  to 
fluctuations  like  those,  and  originating  in  causes  that  baffle  all 
calculation,  never  can,  by  any  skill  whatever,  be  made  a  stable 
standard  of  value."  (p.  27)*  But  the  paper  circulation  of  the 
United  States,  like  ours,  consists,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  of  strictly  convertible  bank  notes.  Before,  however, 
we  can  proceed  to  any  reasoning  upon  this  state  of  things,  a 
question  here  arises,  whether  that  acceptation  is  correct,  ind 
whether  there  should  not  be  included  in  the  term  currency, 
certain  other  representatives  of  money  and  of  credit*  Those  here 
enumerated  are  private  notes,  bank  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
bank  deposits ;  and  as  it  appears  to  us  that  this  point  is  involved  ia 
some  confusion  from  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  word 
currency,  it  will  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  for  a  mo« 
ment  what  is  its  true  signification. 

**  Currency,"  if  we  revert  to  the  original  derivation  of  the  word, 
must  mean  that  which  is  '^  current,"  or  which  runs  by  common 
admission  from  one  party  to  another.  The  first  definition  ^ven 
by  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  noun,  as  expressing  the  abstract  quality  or 
attrtbitte,  is  ^'  the  power  of  passmg  from  hand  to  hand."  In 
applying  the  term  to  money,  therefore,  every  thing  which  has  this 
power  must  be  strictly  currency.  In  this  view  it  is  quite  dear 
that  the  established  and.  acknowled^^ed  measure  or  value  in  any 
country,  whether  it  be  coins,  cowrie  shells,  or  bars  of  iron,  and 
in  modem  civilixed  societies  the  permanent  legal  tender,  or  that 
material  the  offer  of  which,  in  any  ordinary  contract,  is  adopted 
as  a  sufficient  discharge  of  payment  at  a  fixed  denomination  of 
value,  must  fall  at  once  within  its  limits.  In  like  manner,  also, 
must  all  substitutes  in  the  form  of  representatives,  of  whatever 
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description^  actually  identified  with  such  measure  by  direct  and 
optional  convertibility.  Even  although  they  should  not  be  con- 
vertible at  will,  but  are  believed  to  be  so  at  some  future  period, 
like. the  bank  of  England  notes  under  the  restriction,  or  should 
they  even,  as  during  the  American  suspension,  be  only  probably 
convertible,  still  they  will  be  currency,  at  a  value,  the  proportion 
of  which  to  that  of  the  material  represented,  will  be  regulated 
according  as  that  probability  is  strong  or  slight,  immediate  or 
remote.  Thus  far  then  there  can  be  no  dispute,  and  as  these,  we 
believe,  embrace  all  the  received  forms  of  currency,  we  should  say 
that,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  it  may  be  defined  to  be  that  which 
passes  as  the  common  measure  of  exchangeable  value,  or  as  any 
of  its  representatives,  directly  convertible. 

Let  us  now  step  beyond  this  boundary,  and  examine  some 
of  those  instruments  of  exchange  which  are  not  quite  so  simple 
and  undisputed.  If  a  bank  note  be  presented  for  the  fulfilment 
of  its  promise,  it  must  be  paid  at  once  in  the  measure  of  value 
which  It  represents,  at  its  fixed  denomination ;  and  is  therefore, 
as  we  have  already  said,  in  nature  immediately  identified  with 
such  value.  But  we  will  now  suppose  that  a  bank,  possessing 
branch  establishments,  should  issue,  instead  of  promissory  notes, 
a  draft  payable  to  the  bearer,  upon  one  of  those,  for  any  given 
sum.  It  is  passed  in  payment  by  the  person  who  receives  it, 
and  circulates  from  hand  to  hand  upon  the  credit  of  the  bank* 
Whea  it  reaches  its  destination,  it  dififers  in  an  obvious  point 
from  a  bank  note,  for  it  need  not  be  paid  in  the  original  measure 
of  value,  but  would  obtain  the  notes  of  the  bank  itself.  The 
bearer,  to  be  sure,  might  object  to  anything  but  the  legal  ten- 
der, or  he  might  immediately  demand  metal  for  the  notes  at  the 
parent  bank;  but  he  might  do  either,  also,  in  case  of  payment 
by  any  other  individual.  In  all  other  respects  it  performs  pre* 
cisely  the  functions  of  a  bank  note,  and  IVfr.  Gallatm  admits  that 
such  a  draft  must  equally  constitute  a  portion  of  the  currency, 
when  we  are  considering  the  entire  circulation.  In  this  admis- 
ation  is  included  also,  of  course,  the  like  issue  of  an  order  upon  a 
separate  bank, — which  can  make  no  real  alteration  in  the  case,*— 
and  those  too  which  are  payable  only  after  a  fixed  period,  yet  pass 
M'ith  equal  readiness,  as  bank  notes  themselves  have  done,  under 
the  same  conditions.  If  it  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
bolder,  but  is  still  not  less  efficient  in  circulation,  he  must  likewise 
include  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  post  bills,  which  have  been 
always  reckoned.  Now  let  us  suppose,  with  these  admissions,^ 
that  a  private  individual  fills  the  place  of  a  chartered  bank.  There 
is  one  solitary  instance  of  such  a  case  iu  the  United  States,  where 
Mr.  Girard  established  a  bank  at  Philadelphia  by  his  own  single 
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ineans,  aad  has  for  a  long  time  carried  on  all  the  business  of  a 
regular  banking  company.  Mr.  Gallatin  here  again  acknow«- 
ledges  that  he  can  see  no  difference  between  his  notes  and  any 
others.  There  can  therefore  be  no  reason  why  any  should  attach 
to  his  drafts.  We  have  then  here  private  bank  notes  and  bank 
drafts  admitted;  and  we  have  conse^jueutly,  by  the  terms  of  the 
admission^  a  private  individual  issumg  an  order  upon  another 
party,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  holder,  at  a  specified  time;* 
and  we  would  ask  wherein  this  really  differs  from  a  bill  of  ex- 
4:hange  drawn  by  any  one.  Mr.  Gallatin  seems  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  private  individuals  and  persons  '^  authorised  to 
issue  bank  notes  which  make  part  of  the  currency."  But  there 
can  be  none  in  fact.  Mr.  Girard  has^  we  believe,  no  authority 
by  charter  or  license;  and  it  is  obvious  that  any  individual  might, 
if  the  law  allowed  him,  issue  promissory  notes,  the  circulation  of 
which  must  depend  on  the  credit  which  he  could  obtain  for  them, 
and  which  would  be  absolutely  undislinguishable  in  their  nature 
from  any  others.  His  drafts  must  stand  on  the  same  footing; 
and  if  they  were  drawn  between  two  individuals  who  should 
cease,  or  never  have  attempted,  to  issue  promissory  notes,  they 
jcould  be  only  different  so  far  as  the  difficulty  of  their  obtaining 
confidence  might  be  greater,  since  the  means  of  the  issuers  would 
not  be  professedly  confined  to  the  supply  of  circulation* 

To  object  with  Mr.  Gallatin,  that  a  note  is  a  discharge  of  debt, 
while  a  bill  leaves  recourse  to  be  had  against  all  the  indorser^ 
and  the  drawer,  is  to  found  a  distinction  merely  on  a  legal  form. 
The  law  itself  has  been  said  in  this  country  to  "  consider  a  pro- 
missory note  in  the  li^ht  of  a  bill  drawn  by  a  man  upon  himself^ 
and  accepted  at  the  time  of  drawing.'^f  It  is  intended  that  the 
remedy  should  be  had,  in  each  case,  ultimately  against  the  issuer, 
who  is  in  one  the  banker,  and  in  the  other  the  drawer  of  the  bill; 
and  the  claim  against  the  indorsers  is  evidently  inter{>osed  upon 
the  latter,  simply  because  a  bill  being  liable  to  circulation  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  drawer's  credit,  it  would  be  an  embarrassment  to 
trade  to  make  the  security  of  the  holder  rest  upon  the  issuer  alone. 
We  might  as  well  say  that  a  bank-note  is  not  currency,  because 
before  payment  a  creditor  may  refuse  to  take  it  for  legal  money, 
as  make  this  distinction  after  payment.  That  which  Mr.  Galla- 
tin calls  **  essential,"  namely,  that  bills  are  only  promises  to  pay 
in  currency,  and  that  the  failure  of  all  the  parties  concerned  has 
no  effect  upon  the  currency  itself,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  more 

*  Vide  M'CuUoch's  Dictionary,  Art.  Excliawgc,  p.  5?0,  wlicrc,  however,  this  con- 
dition b  omitted, 
t  BkicbtODe,  ii.  470. 
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sound.  Th^  failure  of  a  bank  does  not  a£fect  the  k^al  standmrd, 
but  it  affects  the  value  of  all  property  represented  by  its  notes; 
and  so  likewise  does  the  failure  of  the  parties  connected  with  a 
bill  of  exchange  impair  all  those  transactions  into  which  it  has 
entered.  If  the  bills  in  any  one  such  case  were  equally  exten- 
sive with  the  circulation  of  a  bank,  the  loss  must  be  as  great. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  consider  the  practical  employment  of  a  bill, 
and  we  shall  be  led  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  man,  in  makitt| 
a  purchase,  engages  to  pay  a  certain  nominal  sum  in  the  legal 
measure  of  exchange,  in  this  country,  for  instance,  it  is  clear 
that  if  his  promise  or  his  order  on  another  for  100/.  were  not 
sufficient,  he  must  pay  it  in  gold  sovereigns,  or  in  bank  notes 
admitted  to  be  directly  convertible,  which  are  therefore,  in  this 
transaction,  entirely  supplanted  by  his  written  order,  and  thereby 
released  from  their  functions  in  efiecting  that  exchange.  The 
bill  therefore  must  be  so  far  currency,  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
If  the  drawer  and  the  other  parties  were  sufficiently  known,  it 
would  continue  to  perform  several  other  payments  m  the  same 
way,  and  with  the  same  eflfect.  What  we  here  suppoic,  actually 
takes  place  in  Lancashire,*  which  is  a  curious  case  in  illustration 
of  this  point,  and  where  private  bills  have  long  been  the  medium 
of  all  exchanges,  even  in  sums  so  low  as  10/.;  and  is  it  not  absurd 
to  deny  that  t^ey  are  part  of  the  practical  currency  of  that  district? 

It  appears  to  us  then,  that  bills  of  exchange  might  not  be 
rightly  mcluded  in  the  ordinary,  and  perhaps  more  correct,  mean- 
ing of  the  term  currency ;  but  that  where  they  intervene,  they 
must  pro  tanto  answer  all  its  uses ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  a  mere 
Vlispute  of  words  to  reject  them,  when  we  are  considering  the 
whole  circulation  necessary  for  '*  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
annual  payments  made  in  currency,  which  regulates  the  value  of 
the  currency  wanted.'^  (p.  14.) 

There  is  one  other  species  of  paper  upon  which  a  question 
may  here  arise, — we  mean  exchequer  bills.  Mr.  (rallatin  assumes 
(p.  35,)  that  there  could  be  no  increase  of  currency  when  our 
government  advanced  exchequer  bills  in  1793;  because  they  are 
only**  a -promise  to  pay  in  currency."  Now  here  we  think  he 
begs  the  question,  and  upon  a  fallacious  distinction.  We  see  no 
reason,  beyond  their  customary  large  sums,  why  exchequer  bilk, 
if  they  were  simply  bills  of  credit,  issued  by  government  upon 
Itself,  payable  to  the  holder  upon  notice  from  the  issuer,  should 
not  pass  as  readily  as  any  other  paper,  in  moderate  amount,  and 
as  government  paper  has  often  passed  where  its  stability  and  cre- 
dit are  unimpaired.   They  would  then  represent  a  determinate  sum, 

*  VideRepurto  on  Cash  Faj^meuts,  1819,  and  on  Scotch  attdknli  N^IM>  1B96. 
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which' mi^t  be  at  aH  times  exchanged  against  the  same  fixed 
aoKmnt  in  the  commoo  measure  of  value.  But  for  currency, 
this  aum  must  be  determinate.  The  precious  metals  have  been 
chosen  for  sudi  use  because  their  value  is  more  fixed  than  any 
other,  and  no  material  or  its  representative  can,  except  from  para* 
mount  necessity^  be  taken  for  this  purpose,  of  which  the  value  is 
anbjeet  to  constant  and  uncertain  variations.  Now  it  must  be 
receHected  that  an  exchequer  bill  bears  current  interest  to  the 
lM>lder^  and  here,  therefore,  is  introduced  a  new  element^  subject 
io  contiaaal  and  various  fluctuations, — namely,  the  rate  of  profit 
upon  the  use  of  money;  and  it  is  this  which,  in  our  opinion, 
makes  an  exchequer  bill  merely  an  easily  transferable  and  mar- 
ketable debt,  and  entirely  unfits  it  for  the  purposes  of  currency. 

Bat  while  Mr.  Gallatin  rejects  a  bill  of  exchange  in  his  con^ 
atruction  of  cnrrency,  he  somewhat  inconsistently,  as  it  seems 
to  ti8,  contends  for  the  admission  of  deposits ;  to  which,  in  the 
sense  and  to  tfie  extent  of  his  argument,  we  cannot  assent.  It 
appean,  indeed,  a  solecism  in  terms  to  talk  of  a  deposit  in  drcu" 
iattom*  A  deposit  here  means  a  certain  value,  placed  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  a  bank,  and  for  the  custody  of  which  the  bank  is  re- 
|Mad  by  employing  it  in  some  other  direction,  so  long  as  it  re- 
maias  in  its  fawdB.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  bank  invests  the 
amount,  or  a  part  of  it,  somevrfiere  in  profitable  and  active  use,  it 
oontribates  to  the  circulation ;  but  it  will  then  appear  in  the  sum 
of  paper  isanes,  or  of  coin  current,  probably  of  the  notes  of  the 
bank  itsdf.  On  the  other  hand,  the  depositor  may  undoubtedly 
convert  his  crecUt,  founded  upon  this  value,  into  currency,  by 
transferring  it  to  otbefs;  that  is,  by  passing  his  drafts  xur  cheques, 
which  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  made  csrculation  in 
addition  to  the  amount  of  issues  of  notes  and  of  coin ;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  if  these  deposits  are  actually  withdrawn,  they  are  no 
fenger  deposits,  and  the  issues  necessary  for  their  payment  the 
bank  must  balMice,  by  recalling  those  which  have  been  made  in 
investanenCs  for  profit  upon  them  as  we  have  explained  above : 
and  yet  Mr.  Gallatin  rejects  t»lla  of  exchange  payable  in  notes, 
whidi  are  almost  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  those  drafts.  To 
include  the  whole  of  these  deposits,  even  where  drafts  are  not 
current  upon  their  credit,  as  circulation,  because  they  may  be  at 
any  moment  made  so,  seems  to  us  to  be  pret^  much  the  same  as 
applying  the  term  to  bullion  with  an  open  mint,  which  may  cer- 
tainly be  tiumed  to  coin  at  any  time,  yet  whicU  surely  cannot  be 
oalled  circulation.  Now  we  apprehend  that  there  must  always 
h%  a  -oeftaia  amount  not  covered  by  any  drafts  drawn  upon 
the  banks,  which  they  depend  upon  not  having  to  pay,  and 
«pOtt  Ike  contiaoance  of  vvhich  in  the  banker's  hands  depends  a 
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great  part  of  his  profit  in  the  account  with  the  depositors/ «  Tfcts 
sum»  which  remains  at  all  times  as  a  mere  credit  on  his  books; 
without  being  represented  by  any  corresponding  engagements 
founded  upon  it  by  the  depositor^  is»  we  should  say^  c^  a  totally 
different  character  from  the  rest.  It  performs  none  of  the  func* 
tions  of  currency, — it  affords  no  returns,  except  those  which  arc 
derived  from  its  employment  by  the  banker.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that  this  is  also  the  case  with  all  notes,  or  even  coin,  which 
are  kept  for  the  time  in  the  owner's  hands,  and  which  may  be 
then  inactive ;  and  that  these  deposits,  payable  on  deflKind,  are 
upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  if  the  depositor  locked  them 
up  in  his  own  keeping,  instead  of  sending  them  to  his  banker. 
This  would  be  true  if  they  were  actually  in  any  form  of  currency, 
or  could  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  without  putting  them  ioto 
the  shape  of  drafts,  and  if  they  might  be  made  available  at  any 
moment,  without  a  corresponding  restraint  upon  some  other 
portion  of  the  circulation.  A  man  who  has  100/.  of  notes  or  coin 
in  his  box,  may  produce  and  pay  it  when  he  pleases^  and  it  will 
form  its  own  separate  portion  of  the  currency ;  but  the  deposits 
which  a<e  not  exposed  to  withdrawal  by  actual  transactions,  and 
which  therefore  the  banker  does  not  provide  himself  with  means 
to  meet,  although  payable  on  demand  to  each  individual^  are  not 
so  to  all,  without  a  recall  of  that  circulation  which  has  been  issued 
upon  a  confidence  of  their  retention  by  the  banker.  But  again 
it  may  be  answered,  that  this  is  true  also  of  promissory  notes, 
and  that,  upon  the  same  reasoning,  they  might  be  as  well  ex- 
cluded from  the  circulatioui  But  here  there  is  a  manifest  dis- 
tinction which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Bank  notes  are  actually 
in  a  current  form,  and  may  be  themselves  the  subject  of  deposit, 
since  they  represent  intrinsic  value,  whereas  the  deposits  repre- 
sent only  credit.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  considering  what 
would  be  the  consequence  if  it  were  not  true.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  if  all  these  deposits  are  as  free  and  as  effective  as  any  other 
currency^  it  can  matter  little  whether  the  bank  gives  simply  a 
credit  entry  upon  its  books,  transferable  at  the  order. of  the  depo- 
sitor, or  delivers  to  him  a  written  acknowledgment  of  his  credit, 
which  he  may  deal  with  in  the  same  manner*  But  if  this  were 
done,  it  would  be  in  fact  an  issue  of  paper  currency ;  and  although 
the  proportion  of  the  deposits  exposed  to  drafts  are  paid  on  de- 
mand in  the  bank  notes,  who  can  doubt  that  such  a  further  issue 
would  not  require,  like  the  rest,  the  support  of  an  additional  in- 
trinsic value?  We  shall, perhaps,  explain  these  distinctions  more 
clearly,  if  we  take  those  instances  upon  which  Mr.  Gallatin  seems 
chiefly  to  rely,  namely,  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam.  In  Hanr- 
burgh,  a  large  portion  of  the  exchanges  is  effected  by  the  traos- 
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ferof  credits  upon  deposits  of  standard  bullion  in  the  bank  books ; 
and  he  justly  remari^s  that  this  treasure  would  not  be  left  there  if 
it  did  not  answer  all  the  purposes  of  currency.  It  is  not  in  fact  the 
bullion  itself  which  can  be  called  currency,  but  the  entries  which 
represent  it,  like  any  other  acknowledgment  of  responsibility  by 
the  bank.  Now  the  great  difference  between  such  deposits  and 
those  in  question  is^  that  the  Hamburgh  bank  entries  are  not 
really  crems,  as  the  value  is  actually  there,  and  the  whole  amount 
migfat  be  withdrawn  for  circulation  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  other- 
wise, without  altering  the  sum  of  the  medium  of  exchange.  Un* 
doubtedly,  however,  the  bank  of  Hamburgh  might  do  that  which 
was  done  at  Amsterdam,  by  withdrawing  for  its  own  profit  that 
quantity  of  the  bullion  deposits  which  it  has  found  to  be  always 
left  in  its  keeping.  We  will  not  object,  in  answer,  the  failure  of 
this  latter  upon  the  exposure  in  J  790,  since  it  was  probably 
rather  the  consequence  of  a  distrust  of  its  fraudulent  management, 
and  of  its  changed,  more  than  of  its  actual  circumstances.  But 
supposing  the  credits  current  on  its  books  had  been  transformed, 
for  convenience  sake,  into  portable  acknowledgments ;  in  deliver- 
ing these  for  a  deposit  of  bullion,  it  would  place  itself  precisely  in 
the  same  situation  as  any  bank  purchasing  that  article  with  its 
own  notes;  and  in  retaining  only  such  a  portion  of  the  treasure 
as  mi^t  be  determined  by  experience  to  be  necessary,  it  would 
iiSer  in  no  essential  point  from  a  bank  of  issue  with  a  reserve  of 
specie.  But  now,  supposing  it  to  stand  thus  at  any  given  time, 
let  it  be  conceived  to  accept  further  deposits  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, and  to  provide  for  the  portion  which  it  may  be  required  to 
pay,  not  by  any  further  reserve  of  bullion  or  of  specie,  but  by  its 
own  credits  or  acknowledgments;  it  is  clear  that  this  must  be 
done^  either  by  an  extension  of  their  amount,  or  by  a  trausfei* 
from  some  other  quarter.  In  the  first  case  the  extended  sum 
would  clearly  not  be  properly  supported,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  maintained ;  in  the  second,  it  could  form  no  addition  to  the 
currency.  Now  to  compare  this  with  the  banks  of  which  we  have 
to  speak,  we  shall  find  that  the  amount  of  specie,  or  real  value, 
reserved,  is  only  what  is  required  for  the  actual  paper  issues ;  and 
that  the  credits  upon  deposit,  payable  in  that  paper,  are  like  any 
other  transferable  debt,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  an  addition 
to  the  circulation,  so  far  as  they  are  separately  represented  by  the 
drafts  of  the  depositor. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Gallatin  is 
mistaken  in  adding  the  whole  of  the  deposits  to  the  currency,  and 
that  we  ought  to  reckon  only  the  part  above  described.  The 
amount  excepted  would  be,  we  apprehend,  somewhat  increased, 
if  the  banks  of  the  United  States  required,  as  we  believe  those  in 
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London  do^  that  a  certain  proportion  shoirid  be  left  npo» 
account^  in  credit ;  for  it  must  of  course  be  a  restriction  upon 
that  part  of  the  deposits  which  might  otherwise  be  withdrawn,  or 
it  would  mean  nothing.  This  is>  however^  probably  not  the  case 
with  those  establishments;  and^  according  to  our  view,  we  might 
therefore  assume  the  amount  above  defined,  togedierwith  the 
bills  of  exchange,  as  supplyingthe  place  of  currency  in  addktoa 
to  the  bank  notes  and  coin.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
bears  some  fixed  proportion  to  these  latter  issues,  and  the  biUs 
have  been  supposed,  by  well  informed  authority,  to  be  of  tea 
times  the  value  of  the  ordinary  currency.*  If  dhis  be  true,  it  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  to  estimate  their  actual  amount,  as 
their  fluctuations,  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  consideration,  w31 
be  indicated  by  those  of  the  better  ascertained  parts  of  the  circu- 
lation. If  they  be  not,  we  are  indeed  without  any  such  guide ;  but 
all  attempt  in  that  case  to  estimate  their  extent,  and  to  define  the 
limits  of  their  variations,  must  be  so  hopelessly  vague,  that  < 
should  be  disposed,  after  all,  rather  to  follow  the  usual 
and  to  content  ourselves  widi  the  examination  of  the  moie-ii 
diate  and  more  accessible  forms  of  cunrency-— coins  and 
soiy  notes. 

It  is  not  less  certain,  however,  (notwithstanding  these  diffierencei 
in  our  view  of  such  points^)  that  in  a  country  circumstanced  m 
the  United  States,  or  even  as  Great  Britain,  the  currency  mainly 
rests  on  credit,  and  that  consequently  a  want  of  credit  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  a  want  of  money.  Mr.  Gallatin  illustrates  this  posi- 
tion by  the  fact,  that  from  18SI  to  1830,  the  exchance  waa  ge- 
nerally at  two  and  three  fifths  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Eogtaad 
above  the  true  par,  (which  he  here  fixes  at  4.75  for  Ae  pound 
sterling)  and  never  below  the  point  at  which  gold  is  there  under- 
rated ;  and  yet  that  no  scarcity  of  specie  was  lo  be  observed.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  have  seen  our  exchanges  at  a  point  which  must 
encourage  continual  importations  of  specie,  while  the  cry  of  a 
want  of  money  was  universal.  But  the  passage  in  which  he 
points  out  the  inference  from  these  premises,  is  one  which  we 
think  so  clear,  and  in  which  we  so  entirely  agree,  that  we  must 
give  it  to  Ae  reader. 

^<  The  causes  of  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  between  distant  places 
in  an  extensive  country,  or  between  different  countries,  are  of  the  same 
nature^  and  may  occasion  a  similar  transportation  of  the  precious  metak 
from  one  place  to  another.    We  will  hereafter  examine  how  that  from 


*  Vide  Mr.  Load's  erideiioe  ia  BepoHs  xm  Caih  I>yn«ili,  1919,  LiOii  waA 
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due  {Wit  of  Ihe  United  SUtes  to  Miother  bas  been  atfected  by  the  Bank 
of  tbe  United  States.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  a  oommencial 
distreeg  and  a  presumed  scarcity  of  currency  due  to  internal  causes, 
whilst  the  foreign  exchanges  remain  favourable,  and  a  similar  distress 
arising  from  large  foreign  debts,  and  accompanied  by  an  unfavourable 
rale  of  exchange,  that,  in  the  last  case,  there  is  an  exportation  of  the 
coins  of  the  country  which  cannot  take  place  in  tbe  first.  If  the  same 
effects,  in  other  respects,  are  nevertheless  the  same  in  both  cases ;  if  in 
both,  the  same,  and  sometimes  general  distress  equally  prevails ;  if  the 
same  difficulty  occurs  in  the  payment  of  debts ;  if  the  same  complaint  is 
made  of  want  of  money,  whether  specie  is  exported  or  not,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  must  be  another  cause,  besides  an  actual  scarcity  of  currency, 
£oft  the  real  distress  which  is  feh;  and  that  what  is  oaUed  <  want  of 
money,'  is  not  *  want  of  currency/  It  will  be  found  that  this  cause  is 
anivenaily  overtradiogi  and  that  the  want  of  money,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
want  of  exchangeable  or  saleable  property  or  commodities,  and  the  want 
of  credit.  The  man  who  says  that  he  wants  money,  could  at  all  times 
obtain  it,  if  be  had  either  credit  or  saleable  commodities. 

**  Overtrading  consists  in  undertakings  or  speculations  of  every  pos- 
sible description,  which  fail  altogether,  or  of  which  the  returns  are  slower 
than,  under  sanguine  expectations,  had  been  calculated,  or  the  proceeds  of 
which,  (too  many,  tempted  by  temporary  high  prices  of  profits,  having  em- 
barked in  tbe  same  branch  of  business,)  greatly  exceed  the  demand  and 
gkittti«maiiLet«  A  great  loss  may  be  experiSenoed  by  those  who  have  entered 
into  any  such  undertakings  with  tlieir  own  resources.  But  when  resting 
priodpaUy  on  credit,  and  pursued  at  the  same  time  by  a  great  portion  of 
the  dealers  or  men  of  enterprise,  a  general  impossibility  oif  fulfilling  pre* 
vious  engagements  takes  place,  which  affects  even  those  who  are  ulti- 
mately solvent.  When  that  mutual  confidence,  which  is  the  sole  foun- 
,datioQ  of  credit^  is  once  shaken,  the  capitals  that  are  usually  loaned  can 
no  iMger  be  obtained^  tbe  osual  amount  of  bills  of  exchange,  discounted 
oolee,  or  other  commercial  papers  founded  on  credit^  is  lessened,  and 
a^ie  or  currency  itsalf  becomes  comparatively  scaroe>  partly  because 
•ome  it  boarded,  principally  because  a  portion  of  its  substitutes  is  with* 
dr^wQ  ^rom  ciroulalaon.  Yet  specie,  under  those  circumstances,  acts 
but  a  subordinate  part,  its  scarcity  being  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  and  the  remedy  to  this  consisting  in  restoring  credit  and  confi- 
dence, which  will  always  procure  a  sufficient  amount  of  currency,  and 
not  in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  quantity  of  correncyi  which  caa  pro- 
duce no  subatantial  benefit  until  confidence  is  restored.  When  it  con- 
sists of  paper  founded  on  credit,  any  increase  is  inefficient  for  remedying 
the^viJ,  unless. it  be  issued  by  an  institution,  the  credit  of  which  has,  in 
tfaegenml  wreck,  lemaioed  anatfected  and  unimpaired." — pp.  34,  35. 

To  aucb  occasions  as  these  it  cannot  be  denied  tbat  any  im- 
prudent management  of  banking  institutions  must  inevitably  and 
seirioaaly  contribnie,  and  it  is  then  that  the  inherent  dangers  of  a 
mqper  4M'  credit  cufrency  take  efibct  in  proportion  to  its  ext«Dt. 
It  is  of  no  great  use  to  speculate,  as  our  author  admits^  upon  the 
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comparativie  merits  of  a  pure  metallic  system  in  countries  where 
it  would  be  so  impossible  to  revert  to  it  as  in  England  and  the 
United  States ;  but  we  are  sorry  that  he  is  precluded  by  a  si>ecial 
inapplicability, — forming  a  curious  instance  of  the  inconvenience 
of  their  written  constitution^ — from  discussing  another  of  its  forms« 
namely,  Mr.  Ricardo^s  plan  for  bullion  payments.  The  difficulty 
is  that  it  excludes  coins^  which  are,  by  that  instrument  alone,  a 
legal  tender;  he  therefore  omits  it  without  further  notice  than  to 
inform  us  that  it  obtains  from  him  the  api)robation  which  it  has 
received  from  every  one  who  really  and  rightly  understands  its 
operation. 

Since,  however,  it  is  to  practicable  modifications  of  the  esta- 
blished system  that  Mr.  Gallatin  directs  his  attention  as  the  ob- 
jects of  his  inquiry,  it  becomes  of  first  importance  to  ascertain 
the  characteristics  and  composition  of  that  system,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  be  susceptible  of  improvements;  and  it  is  in  this 
branch  of  the  work  that  his  minute  and  extensive  knowledge  pre- 
sents us  with  materials  richer  and  more  perfect  than^  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  were  ever  before  furnished  upon  this  part  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  a  nation. 

The  banks  of  the  United  States  are  all  incorporated  compa- 
nies, with  the  single  exception  of  that  which  belongs  to  Mr. 
Girard  at  Philadelphia,  out  the  general  synopsis  given  in  the 
work  before  us,  of  their  nature  and  constitution,  is  so  compre- 
hensive and  yet  so  clear,  that  we  must  lay  before  our  readers  one 
more  extract  from  its  contents. 

*'  The  business  of  all  these  banks  consists  in  receiving  money  on  de- 
posit, in  issuing  bank  notes^  and  in  discounting  notes  of  hand  or  bills  of 
exchange.  A  portion  of  the  capital  is  sometimes  vested  in  public  stocks : 
but  this  is  not  obligatory ;  and  in  this  they  diflPer  essentially  from  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  capital  of  this  institution,  being  loaned  to 
government,  and  not  depending  on  the  solidity  of  the  paper  discounted, 
aflfords  a  stable  guarantee  to  the  holders  of  notes  and  to  the  depositors. 
The  bank  can  loan  to  individuals,  or  advance  to  government  (beyond  its 
capital  as  above  mentioned)  nothing  but  ^he  difl^rence  between  the  ag- 
gregate of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  the  credits  in  account  current 
on  its  books,  and  the  amount  of  specie  in  its  vaults.  But  the  American 
banks  lend  to  individuals,  not  only  that  difference,  but  also  the  whole 
amount  of  their  capital,  with  the  exception  only  of  such  portion  as  they 
may  find  it  convenient,  but  are  not  obliged,  to  vest  in  public  stocks.  It 
follows  that  the  security  of  the  holders  of  notes,  and  of  the  depositors 
generally,  rests  exclusively  on  the  solidity  of  the  paper  they  have  dis- 
counted. It  might  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land cannot  apply  its  original  capital  to  any  immediate  use,  whilst  the 
American  banks  may,  by  curtailing  their  discounts,  call  in  their  capital 
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on  any  cfmergency^  they  inlgbt  without  risk  put  in  circulation  a  greater 
proportionate  amount  of  notes^  But  such  curtailment  can  never  be  made 
to  any  considerable  extent^  without  causing  much  distress  5  and,  in  point 
of  fact^  a  large  portion  of  their  loans  consists  of  what  the  merchants  con- 
^der  as  permanent  accommodation,  and,  in  the  country,  often  rests  on 
real  security.  This  departure  from  what  has  been  generally  deemed  the 
true  banking  principle,  must,  it  is  believed,  be  ascribed  to  the  original 
disposition  di  the  capital. 

**  Whenever,  therefore,  an  American  bank  is  in  full  operation,  its 
debts  generally  consist,  1st,  to  the  stockholders  of  the  capital;  2d,  to 
the  community,  of  the  notes  in  circulation  and  of  the  credits  in  account 
current,  commonly  called  deposits:  and  its  credits,  1st,  of  discounted 
notes  or  bills  of  exchange  and  occasionally  of  public  stocks  5  2d,  of  the 
specie  in  its  vaults  and  of  the  notes  of,  and  balances  due  by,  other  banks  i 
3d,  of  its  real  estate,  either  used  for  banking  purposes  or  taken  in  pay- 
ment of  debts.  Some  other  incidental  items  may  sometimes  be  intro- 
duced ;  a  part  of  the  capital  is  occasionally  invested  in  road,  canal,  and 
bridge  stocks,  and  the  debts,  secured  on  judgments,  or  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, are  generally  distinguished  in  the  c^cial  returns  of  the  banks.  In 
order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  subject,  we  annex  an  abstract  of  the 
sitaation  of  the  thirty-^me  chartered  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1829. 

Dollars. 

Coital •    .    .     .     12,032,000 

Notes  in  circulation     •   7,270,000  >  ,  ^  ^o  ^ww. 

Deposite      ....    8,758,000  S        '    '    '     16,028,000 
Surplus  funds 1,142,000 


29,202,000 

Bills  discounted 17>526,000 

Public  stocks        .1 

Road,  canal,  and  bridge  stocks     ..>...  4,620,000 
Debts  secured  on  mortgages,  &c.      . } 

Real  estate 1,310,000 

Notes  of  other  banks        7 3,338,000 

And  due  by  other  banks  3  o,uuo,vvu 

Specie       .    ^    . 2,408,000 

29,202,000 


<<  It  will  be  easily  perceived,  Ist,  that  what  is  called  the  surplus,  and 
sometimes  the  reserved  or  contingent  fund,  is  nothing  more  than  that 
which  balances  the  account,  or  &e  difference  between  the  debits  and 
credits  of  the  banks ;  and  that  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  repay,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  charter,  to  the  stockholders,  the  fall  amount  of  their 
stock,  that  fund  or  difference  ought,  in  every  sound  bank,  to  be  sufficient 
to  cover  all  the  bad  debts  and  all  the  losses  which  may  be  incurred  on 
the  sale  of  the  various  stocks  held  by  it,  and  of  its  real  estate  :  2d]y,  that 
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th«  depotitt  inay  at  any  time  be  cohTWt^  intobtEmk  notn,  ani  ibU 
both  OQght^  in  comet  languagt,  to  be  included  under  the  denominatiiHi 
of  circulation  ,*  8dty,  that  the  notes  of  other  banks  on  hand  form  no  part 
of  the  circulation^  and  ought,  when  considering  the  banking  system  as  a 
whole,  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  notes,  in  cireulation  i  and 
that,  for  the  same  reason,  inasmuch  as  the  balances  due  to  other  banks 
by  the  several  banks  are  included  in  the  deposits,  the  balances  doe  by. 
such  other  banks  ought  also  to  be  deducted  from  that  item,  idiich  would 
leduce  the  aggregate  of  those  two  items  in  the  preceding  statement, 
from  16^028,000  to  12,690,000  dolhuv :  4thly,  that  the  capital  is  the 
only  item  in  the  account  apparently  invariable,  though  it  may  occasion- 
ally be  increased  by  legislative  permission,  and  lessened  by  purchases 
of  their  own  stock  by  the  banks  |  and  that  all  the  other  items  are 
variable,  and  do  vary  according  to  the  operations  of  the  banks :  5tbly> 
that  supposing  the  second  and  third  items  of  credits  to  remain  the  sam«, 
the  circulation,  or  aggregate  of  deposits  and  notes  in  circulation,  cannot 
be  either  increased  or  decreased  without  a  corresponding  decrease  or  in« 
crease,  either  of  the  bills  discounted  or  of  the  specie,  or  of  both  :  6thly^ 
that  by  limiting  by  law  the  amount  of  the  debts  due  to  the  banks,  as  in« 
eluded  in  the  two  first  items  of  the  credits,  to  a  sum  bearing  a  certain 
ratio  to  the  capital,  and  by  likewise  limiting,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
gross  amount  of  the  notes  in  circulation,  both  which  limitations  are 
always  under  the  control  of  the  banks,  excessive  issues  may  be  pre- 
vented :  7thly,  that  if -the  situation  of  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania  In  the 
aggr^;ate  be  taken  as  a  proper  basis  for  those  limitations,  the  whole 
amount  of  debts  due  to  a  bank  ought  not  to  exceed  twice,  not  the  gross 
amount  of  its  notes- in -cireulation,  two-thirds  of  the  araounl  of  ita  eapitaL 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  although  these  limitations  would  be 
useful  in  checking  the  amount  of  loans  and  issues,  the  ultimate  sol- 
vency of  a  bank  always  depends  on  the  solidity  of  the  paper  it  discounts.*' 
—pp.  40 — 42. 

We  bave  already  once  alluded  to  the  first  paper  issued  by  au- 
thority of  the  independent  government  of  Nortn  Americi^  diuiDg 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  Towards  the  close  of  that  contef  t,  its 
value  had  sunk  to  almost  nothing,  and  the  diflicultie^  which  Con- 
gress had  to  encounter,  for  some  time  aftar^  wore  aucb  a«  might 
be  expected  from,  its  condition  at  that  period.  Id  1791*  a  bank  of 
the  United  States  was  chartered  for  twenty  years,  when  there  were 
but  few  others,  or  state  banks^  in  existence.  For  reasons,  cu- 
riously explained  by  Mr.  M'Duffie,  in  the  report  mentioned  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  as  having  caused  it  to  be  dis- 
cussed '^  as  a  party  question/'  the  renewal  of  this  charter  was  re- 
fused in  181 1|  in  spite  of  Mr«  Gallatin,  who  was  then  the  finance 
minister;  and  it  was  in  1814,  two  years  after  th^  declaration  of 
war  tsainst  Great  Britain,  that  all  the  banks  ''  south  and  west  of 
New  England  suspended  their  specie  payments," 

•  Our  reasons  for  doubting  this  we  have  already  given. 
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This  singular  event  occurred  without  any  legislative  restriction 
or  protection,  and  yet  the  subsequent  depreciation  seems  to  have 
bcra  the  effect,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  increase  in  amount, 
rather  than  of  a  distrust  of  the  soundness  of  the  currency.  Its 
immediate  causes  are  of  course  involved  in  some  uncertainty,  but 
Mr.  Gallatin  assigns  five,  which  seem  to  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  results.  First,  there  are  those  two  which  were 
advanced  in  1813  by  themselves,  namely — the  blockade  against 
exports,  after  great  importation,  in  the  eastern  states,  and  the 
trade  in  government  bills  from  Canada;  which  appear  to  be 
proved.  Haadds-r-3.  The. contribution  of  above  seven-eighths 
of  the  loans  from  the  middle  states,  where  the  war  was  most  po- 
pular. 4.  The  repayment  of  above  seven  millions  of  foreign 
capital  in  bank3tock,.at  the  dissolution  of  the  last  United  States 
Bank;  and,  5.  The  disproportionate  increase  of  issues  from  the 
banks  which  fiUed  its  vacancy,  whereby  the  total  was  raised  by 
no  less  than  one-fourth,  while  they  vrere  immediately  followed  by 
thepanic  of  .invasion. 

The  consequences  are  undoubted  and  instructive.  Mr.  Gal- 
latin gives  his  settled  opinion,  that  if  there  had  been  the  super- 
intendance  of  a  central  bank,  occupying  its  proper  space,  as  pre- 
viously, the  crisis.might  have  Jbeen  avoided.  But  there  was  now 
a  free  and  unbridled  competition.  It  began  with  the  excess  just 
noticed.  When  responsibility  was  removed,  this  was  of  course  not 
Ukely  to  be  corrected ;  the  issues  of  paper  money  were  again  in- 
creased by  one  third,  and  it  fell  to  various  rates  of  depreciation, 
according  to  its  origin.  Such  a  state  of  things  offered  no  great 
inducements  to  the  issuers  to  subject  it  again  to  the  test  of  specie 
payment;  accordingly  few  such  proposals  were  made,  and  no 
consent  obtained,  until  at  length,  after  four  years  of  ruinous 
derangement,  it  was  found  indispensable  to  make  the  effort  by 
legttlathre  interference,  and  in  ]8l6  the  existing  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  chartered  for  twenty  years.  The  precise  steps 
by  which  the  recovery  was  effected,  as  well  as  the  account  of  the 
increase  and  faiUire  of  the  state  banks,  particularly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  law  for  their  incorporation,  passed  by  two-thirds 
of  the  legislature  ^^  pledged  to  their  constituents,"  was  now 
pronounced,  by  a  report  of  the  senate,  to  have  ''  inflicted  an  evil 
of  a  more,  disastrous  nature  than  had  ever  been  experienced  by 
its  citizens,"  (p.  50,)  are  details  for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  .that  by  able  management, 
in  the  midst  of  such  difficulties,  and  at  a  considerable  loss  to  the 
community  and  to  government,  this  institution  succeeded  in  gra- 
dually restoring  the  natural  amount  and  value  of  the  circulation, 
which  it  has  since  maintained  with  steadiness  and  uniformity. 
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Now  let  us  just  survey  the  summary  of  facts  before  us,  supplied 
principally  by  authentic  returns,  and,  where  they  fail,  by  compu- 
tations founded  upon  analogy  and  a  comparison  of  secondary 
evidence.     We  will  first  take  the  banking  capital  of  the  nation. 

In  1791>  there  was  invested  in  private  banks  about 
2,000,000  dollars,  and  in  that  of  the  United  States, 
then  just  established,  10,000,000  more,  making,  in  all  12,000,000 

On  January  1,  1811^  or  when  this  latter  institu- 
tion had  reached  its  term,  the  private  capital  had  in- 
creased to  above  42,000,000,  in  88  state  banks,  and 
the  whole  to 52,600,000 

But  the  United  States  Bank  was  now  dissolved,  and 
in  January,  1815,  the  state  banks  were  208,  with  a 
Capital  of 82,000,000 

Cash  payments  had  already  been  suspended  in  the 
end  of  1814,  and  before  January,  1816,  or  within  15 
months,  the  numbers  were  raised  in  the  first  case  to 
246,  and  in  the  second  to 89^800,000 

Towards  the  close  of  1817,  the  second  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  chartered  for  20  years,  with 
35,000,000  dollars,  and  in  January,  1820,  the  whole 
capital  was,  with  307  state  banks 137,000,000 

But  the  circulation  was  now  in  course  of  gradual 
restoration,  and  in  the  end  of  1829^  when  this  had 
been  accomplished^  the  number  of  state  banks  was 
329,  and  the  whole  sum  of  capital 145,200,000 

Now  bearing  in  mind  the  circumstances  above  noticed  at  these 
several  periods,  let  us  make  a  like  comparison  of  the  differences  of 
issue  and  of  specie. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  which 
is  the  earliest  point  at  which  these  are 

furnished,  we   find  the  sums  of  each        Notes.  Specie. 

tobe     .........     •     .28,100,000     15,400,000 

those  portions  belonging  to  the 
United  States  Bank,  being  respectively 
5,400,000,  and  5,800,000. 

At  the  same  period,  in  1815,  the  cir- 
culation had  risen  to     ...*...  45,500,000 
the  specie  only  to I7fl00fi00 

on  January  1,  1816,  the  former  had 

increased  to 68,000,000 

(or  by  one  half  in  one  year !) 

the  latter  only  to 19,000,000 

(or  not  quite  by  one-eighth.) 
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t-  January  1^  1820,  the  notes  were  re- 
duced to    .........     .  44,800,000 

(or  below  their  account  in  1815;) 
the  specie  had  imrreo^eil  to     ....  19^20,000 

the  United  States  Bank  owning  of 
diese  sums,  4,200,000,  and  3, 1 50,000. 
.  And  in  November,  1 829,  while  those 
of  the  Central  Bank  had  become 
13,000,000,  and  7,100,000,  the  totals 
bad  increased  to 61,300,000 

and 22,100,000 

or  the  paper  was  near  one-ninth  less,  and  the  metal  near  one- 
eighth  more,  th^  it  was  in  the  year  1816. 

By  some  small  adjustments,  Mr.  Gallatin  raises  this  gross  amount 
of  notes  to  sixty-two  jnillions  and  a  half,  and  adds  ten  millions  for 
the  silver  coins,  by  the  analogy  of  England.  In  this  we  do  not 
think  that  he  is  quite  supported ;  for  assuming  his  data  in  num- 
bers to  be  correct,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  reason  from  a 
case  where  the  silver  is  a  mere  subsidiary  and  token  currency,  and 
circulates  in. concurrence  with  a  quantity  of  gold^  to  one  where 
it  is  the  only  metal  and  freely  coined ;  especially  as  he  himself 
supposes  that  it  is  in  England  current  in  excess,  (p.  64.)  How- 
ever the  larger  proportion  which  it  would  at  any  rate  necessarily 
bear  to  the  gold  in  circulation,  than  to  a  paper  currency  founded 
on  the  same  value,  may  be  counterbalanced  by  the  larger  propor- 
tion required  where  it  is  the  legal  standard,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore»  perhaps,  be  not  far  in  error,  if  we  admit  it  to  be  one-seventh 
of  the  whole ;  while  we  shall  neglect  the  fifty-five  millions  and  a 
half  of  deposits,  from  which  we  conceive  that,  judging  by  what  is 
known  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  we  must  deduct  at  least  one«« 
thirds  even  if  we  were  to  reckon  them,  for  reasons  which  we  have 
already  explained. 

It  is  needless  to  occupy  space  by  commenting  on  the  pregnant 
lesson  presented  by  the  summary  above  recorded.  It  speaks  in 
unequivocal  and  striking  language  upon  the  price  and  perils  of  a 
paper  currency,  which  seems  to  us  not  less  intelligible  in  England 
than  in  the  United  States ;  and  more  than  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  counsel  which  is  offered  by  the  high  authority  before  us,  that 
the  proportion  of  that  material  in  the  latter  country  should  be 
reduced.  To  this  end,  the  first  measure  which  he  recommends  is 
moderate,  and. less  than  we  ourselves  have  already  effected.  The 
small  notes  descend  everywhere  to  five,  and  in  many  states  so  low 
as  to  three  and  two  dollars,  or  even  to  a  single  dollar ;  and  these, 
which  he  justly  terms  *'  a  public  nuisance,"  he  would,  with  all 
below  five  dollars,  or  about  21.,  prohibit ;  and  thereby  substitute 
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metal  for  that  which  he  computes  at  a  deduction  of  Qne*6fth  from 
the  paper  circulation.  .  . 

The  other  measure  is  of  a  diflferent  character,  but  equally  ob- 
vious,  and  more  easily  accomplished ;  namely,  the  protection  of 
gold  in  circulation.  The  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  1790, 
fixed  the  Mint  proportions  of  gold  and  silver  at  fifteeen  to  one, 
which  must  have  been,  even  then,  somewhat  below  the  true  ratio, 
if  that  fixed  by  the  French  Mint,  in  1785,  can  be  taken  as  any 
index  to  the  correct  numbers.  But  the  relative  values  have,  since 
that  time,  greatly  altered.  They  are  here  jsupposed,  by  reasoning 
founded  principally  upon  .the  steadiness  of  the.  market  price  of 
gold  and  of  the  agio  upon  the  coins  in  France,  with  a  free  poinage 
and  tender  of  both  metals,  to  be  at  present  about  15.7  to  one. 
We  shall  have  presently  to  show  why  we  think  that  even  this  must 
underrate  the  gold;  but  it  is  evident  that  were  its  true  value 
only  what  is  thus  expressed,  none  could  remain  where  it  is  rated 
at  no  more  than  fifteen  to  one,  unless  indeed  at  a  course  of  ex* 
change  unusually  favourable,  or  under  the  regulations  of  a  limited 
coinage  and  tender  which  should  neutralize  the  intrinsic  propor* 
tions.  The  difiiculty  might  be  met  in  two  ways.  They  might,  in 
the  first  place,  according  to  this  last  exception,  adopt  the  course 
which  has  been  taken  in  England,  by  keeping  the  coinage  of  that 
metal  which  is  not  the  standard  in  the  hands  of  government,  and  by 
restricting  the  measure  of  its  legal  tender,  so  as  to  render  it  a  mere 
token  currency  of  convenience.  In  this  case  it  will  be  in  fact  made 
independent  of  the  market  rates,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  and 
amusing  to  look  back  at  the  very  posiUve  conclusions  and  pre- 
dictions of  certain  sagacious  prophets  in  the  year  1819,  upon 
the  effects  of  such  an  attempt  in  England,  who  have  immortalized 
their  frequent  asseverations,  that  the  underrated  metal  could 
never  even  thus  remain  current  at  the  Mint  proportions.  The 
result  has  been,  that  the  said  metal,  gold,  has  been  ever  since  in 
full  abundance,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty,  as 
Mr.  Grallatin  remarks,  of  the  maricet  for  the  overrated  silver,  the 
latter  has,  in  the  trade  vrith  <France,  where  both  are  free,  been 
preferred  for  exportation,  and  the  former  for  importation  to  this 
country.  Nothmg  could,  in  fact,  have  been  more  successful  dian 
this  attempt,  in  our  experience.  But  the  case  of  the  United 
States  is  not  precisely  parallel.  It  would  be  there  necessary  to 
make  gold  a  limited  legal  tender,  (which  we  believe  it  never  has 
been  to  any  amount  whatever);  for  we  apprehend  that  if  the  coin 
thus  overrated  were  not  so  supported,  it  would  command  no  more 
than  its  intrinsic  value,  and  that  of  the  assurance  given  by  the 
stamp ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  exchanged  in  currency  at  a 
corresponding  discount,  which,  since  there  could  be  little  or  no 
necessary  demand  for  it  as  coin,  could  not  be  counteracted  by 
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any  limitation  of  supply.  But  where  silver  is  the  legal  ten- 
der^  it  would  seem  absurd,  and  almost  nugatory >  to  restrict  the 
more  precious  metal  to  sums  which  would  be  more  conveniently 
and  more  frequently  paid  in  the  smaller  coins ;  and  to  extend  its 
legal  use  upon  such  terms  to  larger,  would  be  virtually  a  fraudu* 
lent  alteration  of  the  standard  of  value,  while  it  must  at  the  same 
time  transfer  to  silver  the  effects  which  it  is  the  object  to  avert 
from  gold.  Mr.  Gallatin  supposes  that  the  silver  currency  of 
England  is  actually  in  excess,  and  that  retail  traders  have  com- 
pensated themselves  by  an  addition  to  their  prices.  We  see  no 
good  ground  for  this  opinion.  Retail  prices  have,  like  others^  in 
our  ordinary  markets,  follen  much  since  the  new  regulations  were 
enacted ;  and  we  think  it  probable  that  if  the  excess  had  gone  far 
enough  to  produce  such  an  effect^  it  would  have  at  length  shown 
itself  in  something  of  the  more  direct  form  of  depreciation.  On 
the  other  hand  we  believe  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  illegal 
coinage ;  and  though  it  no  doubt  requires  some  care  duly  to  ad- 
just the  necessary  quantities,  the  presumption  is  rather  that  the 
Mint  has  succeeded  in  keeping  them  withm  those  limits  at  which 
their  disproportions  are  not  practically  sensible. 

The  course  here  described  Mr.  Gallatin  omits  to  notice,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  objections  which  we  have  explained. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  the  disappearance  of  the  gold  coin  from 
the  United  States  might  be  remedied,  by  raising  the  Mint  valua- 
tion, and  it  is  this  which  he  recommends  for  enactment,  with  the 
suggestion  at  the  same  time  of  a  double  standard.  The  question 
then  arises  at  what  point  this  valuation  should  be  fixed?  The 
rate  of  gold  to  silver  coins  is  always  something  more  in  favour  of 
the  latter  than  that  of  mere  bullion,  since  its  coinage  is  more  ex- 
pensive in  proportion  to  its  value.  In  France  this  difference  is 
perhaps  correctly  assumed  to  be  about  l-ths  per  cent.  (Note  A.) 
In  England,  the  coins  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be 
compared.  We  must  therefore  look  to  the  market  price  of 
standard  bullion,  as  indicated  in  those  of  gold,  which  are  the  es- 
tablished measure  of  value.  If  these  be  taken  to  average 
SL  17««  7Jef»  and  4s.  I] d.  respectively,  the  proportion  is  near 
15.78  to  1,  and  we  should  be  mclined  to  think  the  price  assumed 
for  silver  makes  this  rather  above  than  below  the  true  average 
market  rate.  With  the  allowance  therefore  of  iths  per  cent,  be- 
fore explained,  we  conceive  that  the  ratio  of  the  coins  may  be 
safely  taken  at  15.68  to  1  by  this  computation;  and  if  that  ac- 
tually found  in  France  is  about  15.6,  their  real  proportions  will 
not  probably  be  far  from  these  points  elsewhere.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  Mint  fixed  its  prices  for  standard  gold  and  silver 
exactly  at  the  rate  here  sought,  the  inducements  to  withdraw 
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either  from  circulation  would  be  exactly  equal,  whenever  the 
course  of  exchange  rendered  the  exportation  of  the  nietals  profit- 
able, so  far  as  the  United  States  regulations  are  concerned,  and 
it  would  vary  according  to  the  advantages  they  might  each  offer 
for  payment  in  foreign  countries.  But  silver  being,  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  single  standard,  it  is  of  importance  that  it  should 
be  less  exposed  to  variations  of  value  by  the  consequences  of 
such  operations;  and  since  the  cost  of  transport  in  both  cases 
may  be  taken  at  about  1  per  cent.,  it  is  clear  that  by  leaving  an 
inducement  in  the  rating  of  gold,  not  exceeding  the  same  amount^ 
there  is  found  a  point  at  which  it  would  always  bear  a  premium 
upon  exportation  to  that  extent,  as  compared  with  silver,  and  yet 
would  not  disappear  until  the  exchange  had  sunk  below  the 
intrinsic  par.  it  is  between  these  points,  therefore,  and  near  the 
latter,  that  it  is  proposed  to  fix  the  future  rate;  but  in  taking 
those  which  he  has  suggested,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  author 
has  fallen  into  an  error  which  would  in  a  great  measure  defeat 
bis  object.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  rates  determined  from 
the  Mint  prices  of  France,  and  the  market  prices  of  England,  of 
15.7  and  15.78  to  1  for  bullion,  as  well  as  those  deduced  for  the 
corresponding  coin,  of  15.6  and  15.68,  denote  the  proportions 
between  the  metals  of  stafutard  fineness  only.  But  the  Mint 
prices  of  France  and  England,  of  15.5  and  15.2  to  1  nearly, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gallatin  as  the  basis  of  these  computations,  are 
those  of  the  pure  metal  contained  in  the  coins  by  legal  regulation. 
That  of  15  to  I  in  the  United  States,  for  which  the  new  rate  is 
to  be  substituted,  has  the  same  meaning;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
among  the  various  standards  of  different  nations,  it  is  this  pro- 
portion alone  that  can  afford  an  accurate  comparison  for  ex- 
changes of  value.  Now  in  consequence  of  the  greater  mixture 
of  alloy  generally  in  the  gold  than  m  the  silver,  the  proportions 
of  the  pure  metals  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  Mint 
standards;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that,  assuming  the 
latter  as  they  are  here  stated,  the  former  will  be  in  England  not 
less  than  about  15.93,  and  in  France  about  15.81*  to  1,  and  with 
the  allowance  of  |-ths  per  cent.,  the  coins  would  then  stand  ac- 
cording to  their  contents  in  pure  metal,  as  about  ^5,84  and 
15.71  to  1.  Now  if  we  are  correct  in  tliis,  it  is  clear  that  the 
numbers  proposed  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  namely,  15.6  or  .15.62  to  I, 
would  still  leave  the  gold  underrated  even  at  the  highest  point, 
by  about  |ths  per  cent.     In  order  therefore  to  effect  his  object 

*  Wc  do  Qot  qnite  understand  wbeUier,  when  Mr.  Gallatin  states  the  French  Mint 
allowance  for  a  kilogramme  of  standard  gold  or  »lvcr,  he  speaks  of  the  French  stand- 
ard, or  uses  the  term  in  its  ordinary  sense.  We  apprehend  from  his  numbers  tliat  he 
roust  mean  the  former,  fiat  if  we  were  to  take  our  standard,  this  rate  would  become 
15.836  to  1. 
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of  protect]  og  the  gold  currency i  he  must  raise  its  valuation  to  a 
point  at  least  above  the  lov^est  of  these  rates^  and  we  should  con- 
ceive  that  he  must  take  that  of  about  15.73  or  15.74  to  1,  before 
he  would  probably  obtain  one  which  should  offer  no  induce- 
ments, under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  transport  the  gold  coinage 
to  a  better  market  for  its  intrinsic  value,  if  a  seignorage  were 
properly  taken  upon  both  the  metals,  their  position  would  re- 
main the  same ;  but  if  his  other  proposal  of  a  double  standard 
were  adopted,  (the  objections  to  which  we  agree  in  thinking  have 
been  much  exaggerated,  and  are  here  reduced  to  their  true  value,) 
the  case  would  be  essentially  altered,  and  would  be  inconsistent 
with  his  other  recommendations,  since  either  metal  might  be  then 
equally  withdrawn,  without  a  derangement  of  the  currency;. and 
the  adjustment  of  the  real  value  by  an  agio,  which  must  then 
take  place,  would  frustrate  the  artificial  distinctions  of  the  Mint. 
We  apprehend  that  there  can  be  scarcely  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  the  propriety  of  the  above  reform  of  the  coinage; 
and  that  it  can  hardly  re(]|uire  the  additional  plea  of  claims  in 
favour  of  a  native  production,  advanced  upon  the  discovery  of  a 
bed  of  gold,  extending  ^'  from  the  central  parts  of  Virginia,  in  a 
south-west  drection,  to  tlie  State  of  Alabama/'  which  produced 
in  1830  near  500,000  dollars,  and  is  here  asserted  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  known.*  But  even  supposing  that  these  two  measures 
were  taken  which  we  have  already  examined^  to  improve  the  ma* 
terials  of  the  currency,  there  still  remains  an  important  question, 
whether  more  might  not  be  done,  by  regulation,  to  amend  that 
part  of  it  which  would  still  consist  of  paper?  With  us,  the 
auestion  stands  actually  in  this  position.  We  have  provided  for 
the  difficulties  hitherto  discussed,  and  it  has  been  interesting  to 
observe  the  steps  recommended  by  an  able  authority,  towards  the 
same  objects,  m  another  community.  But  we  now  tread  upon 
different  ground.  There  is  no  part  of  the  subject  in  which  the 
legislature  of  this  country  has  been  so  remiss  as  in  the  controul 
of  the  private  banks.  With  all  due  allowance  for  an  exaggeration 
of  calumny  and  obloquy,  which  was  heaped  upon  the  honourable, 
as  well  as  others,  of  that  body,  in  1826,  there  was  enough  at 
least  then  exposed  to  show  the  very  slender  securities  which  we 
held  for  their  proceedings ;  and  if  there  is  one  point  which,  more 
than  others,  should  occupy  the  anxious  attention  of  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  question  in  England  at  this  moment,  it  is  a 
proper  revision  and  regulation  of  this  part  of  the  system.  There 
IS  no  part  of  the  world  whence  so  much  information  may  be 

*  Mr.  Jacob  terms  this  "  a  kind  of  maoia."— Hist.  Inqtdry,  vol.  ii.  p.  166.  But  s«e 
the  chapter  upon  this  subject  in  Mr.  Ousele^'s  work  upon  the  United  States,  lately 
publisbed. 
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drawD  in  illustration  of  it,  as  the  United  States.  Their  federal 
organization  gives  the  advantage  of  examples  and  experiments  in 
almost  every  variety  of  contrivance*  We  shall  enumerate  the 
most  remarkable,  which  are  here  recited.  I  •  In  Massachusetts 
and  Louisiana  the  loans  and  stocks  of  every  description  held  by  a 
bank  are  forbidden  to  amount  to  above  twice  its  capital,  which 
appears  to  us,  as  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  more  than  a  sufficient  latitude 
for  a  well-conducted  bank.  He  advises  the  extension  of  this 
provision,  and  suggests  that  it  should  be  coupled  with  a  lik^ 
restriction  upon  the  issue  of  notes,  to  fds  of  the  capital.  We  must 
own  that  we  are  generally  averse  to  positive,  fixed,  artificial  re- 
gulations of  this  kind,  in  such  matters.  If  they  are  determined 
upon  average  circumstances,  they  may  prove  very  ill  adapted 
and' inconvenient  in  emergencies;  if  they  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  these,  they  are  a  dead  letter.  The  curious  fact  which 
he  exhibits  of  the  great  proportional  excess  of  notes  and  deposits 
in  the  country  banks  over  those  of  the  cities,  as  7  to  4,  and  3  to  2, 
in  separate  instances,  tends  to  show  the  difficulties  arising  from  dif- 
ference of  necessities.  We  would  on  all  occasions  rather  attain 
the  same  ends  by  checks,  if  possible,  more  indirect  and  less  in- 
flexible. We  cannot  but  attach  great  weight  to  advice  founded 
on  the  observation  and  abilities  of  the  authority  now  before  us ; 
but  the  state  of  things  which  he  describes  in  a  country  like  Ame- 
rica is  evidently  not  one  which  can  furnish  us  with  quite  a  parallel 
conclusion;  and  at  any  rate  we  must  acquire  much  more  extensive 
and  precise  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  our  system  to  place 
ourselves  upon  the  same  footing  for  a  decision,  whether  the  appli- 
cation of  such  rules  would  be  here  even  equally  expedient.  2«  In 
New  York  are  provisions  for  the  bond  Jide  payment  upon  stock 
subscribed;  and  3*  As  well  as  in  Maryland,  and  some  other 
states,  one  also  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  diarter  in  case  of  failure 
to  pay  on  demand  in  specie,  whichcan  apply  only  to  incorporated 
banks.  4.  In  the  same  quarter  has  been  lately  established  a  safety 
fund  of  \  per  cent,  on  all  bank  capital,  to  provide  for  payment  in 
case  of  partial  stoppage.  The  objections  to  this  scheme  in  such 
a  form  are  well  pomted  out,  and  are  unanswerable.  But  might 
it  not  be  applied  with  some  advantage,  if  levied  upon  the  issues 
or  deposits,  that  is,  upon  the  source  of  profit?  5.  A  regulation 
exists  in  the  United  States'  Bank  Charter,  and  has  been  enacted  in 
Louisiana,  for  the  payment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  1 9  per  cent.,  and 
in  Massachusetts  at  that  of  £4,  upon  all  notes  or  deposits  not 
paid  on  demand  in  specie.  We  are  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
that  Mr.  Gallatin  commends  this  rule  as  a  ''  most  efficient  secu- 
rity.** It  appears  to  us  to  apply  only  to  the  rare  occurrence  of  a 
suspension  like  that  of  the  United  States  in  1814.     In  cases  of 
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consequent  bankruptcy, — where  the  parties  are  insolvent,  it  must 
be  clearly  frustrated;  and  where  they  are  not,  it  must  frequently  be 
a  harsh  aggravation  of  misfortunes  which  were  free  from  blame. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  conclude  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  in 
some  degree  a  check.  But  we  have  reserved  for  the  6th  and  last, 
that  re|;ttlation  without  which  we  conceive  that  all  the  preceding 
are  futile  and  imperfect.  In  all  New  England,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Georgia,  &c.,  and  in  the  United  States'  Bank,  annual 
siaiemenis  are  required  and  pnblished  of  the  operations  and  situa- 
tion of  the  banks.  Without  publicity,  all  such  devices  as  the  above 
nrast  feul  in  effecting  their  true  purpose.  They  may  be  made  cor- 
rective,  but  they  can  never  become  preventive  measures.  For  not 
only  does  the  absence  of  publicity  affect  the  present  action  of  all 
such  provisions^  it  leaves  us  without  the  means  which  should 
qualify  us  to  judge  of  them  or  of  their  prospective  adoption.  In 
this  country  it  has  been  thought  necessary  hitherto  to  veil  the  sub- 
ject and  all  its  details  in  positive  and  impenetrable  darkness;  and 
witness  the  result — that  in  the  most  critical  emergencies,  such  as 
1819  and  1OT6,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  wandering  calcu- 
lations,— to  few  and  scattered  facts,  to  '*  practical^  opinions,  or  to 
documents,  no  better  than  an  account  of  notes  stamped,  or  of 
licenses  for  issue.*  We  would  conjure,  therefore,  those  who  are 
employed  in  revising  our  banking  system,  to  give  at  least  their  best 
attetition  to  this  important  point,  and  to  provide  us  in  future  with 
some  more  steady  light  for  the  path  which  we  may  have  to  travel. 
It  is  really  preposterous  that  institutions,  of  which  the  very  life- 
breath  is  the  confidence  not  only  of  those  who  have  personal 
facilities  for  estimating  their  claims  to  it,  as  in  other  branches  of 
commefxre,  but  of  the  community  at  large,  should  expect  to  re- 
ceive it»  without  furnishing  one  element  of  their  pretensions  to 
the  pnbKc.  In  America,  such  publicity  has  led  to  any  thing  but 
inconvenience,  and  has  afforded  the  means  of  giving  to  the  world 
a  work  like  that  now  before  us,  which  in  Great  Britain  would  be 
absolutely  impossible;  and  although  perhaps  the  obstacles  to  the 
change  might  be  somewhat  greater,  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
see  which  gives  us  here  any  reason  to  distrust  or  doubt  those 
consequences  which  have  there  been  ascertained,  and  the  value 
of  which  we  cannot  too  urgently  press  upon  the  managers  of  the 
present  inquiry. 

FinaKy,  we  are  led  to  that  coincident  question  in  the  two 
countries  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  corresponding  discussions, 
namely,  the  continuance  of  a  central  superior  and  controlling 

*  Vide  Reports  and  Appendix,  in  1819  and  1830,  particularly  Appendix  F.  Lords' 
Bep.  Ouh  Pajments,  1819. 
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establishment.  But  we  have;  we  fear, .  already  ap\>roprtated  a 
space  to  this  article  which  must  prevent  our  treating  it  as  fiilly 
as  its  extent  and  importance  would  demand.  The  great  and 
.striking  benefits  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  in  the  Uiiited 
States,  persuade  Mr.  Gallatin  without  hesitation  to  decide  it  in 
the  affirmative.  He  is  accompanied  in  his  opinion  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  Report  to  which  wre  have 
more  than  once  referred ;  and,  with  us,  Mr.  M'CuUoch  has  sup- 
,port^d  the  same  view,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  an  *'  Historiod 
Sketch  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  acknowledged  by  him  in  his 
recent  "  Dictionary,"  and  which  is  well  worth  tfie  attention  of  our 
readers.  But  they  concur  also  in  a  subsequent  very  important, 
though  we  cannot  think  very  complex  question — the  compara- 
tive merits  of  an  independent  chartered,  or  of  a  government  bank. 
.Though  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  recommended 
the  latter  form  to  Congress,  we  have  met  with  but  few  of  what 
'we  should  be  disposed  to  call  sound  arguments  in  its  favour. 
The  case,  as  far  as  America  is  concerned,  is  ably  treated  in  die 
,aboye  mentioned  Report  to  Congress,  In  England,  where  the 
full  amount  of  the  bank  capital  is  already  invested  in  loan  to 
government,  we  should  not  even  gain  the  advantage  of  a  security 
upon  the  national  credit ;  and  the  expectation  of,  at  least,  any 
material  saving  in  expense,  over  an  amended  arrangement  with 
the  Bank  of  England  for  its  financial  services,  appears  to  us  to  be 
utterly  visionary.  Not  less  so,  in  spite  of  the  high  authority 
which  has  upheld  it,  must  we  consider  that  of  the  possibility  of 
rendering  such  an  establishment  really  independent  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  nearly  so  much  so  as  that  which  now  exists. 
The  American  Reporter  determines  it  to  be  totally  impracticable 
in  that  country;  and  we  see  no  grounds  for  believing  that  it 
would  be  much  more  so  in  our  own.  The  great  and  paramount 
value  of  a  private  company  like  the  Bank  of  England,  over  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  is  that  its  interest  must 
be,  if  rightly  understood,  generally  subservient  to  the  public 
protection, — a  guarantee  wim  which  no  other  can  be  put  in  com- 
petition ;  certainly  no  force  of  personal  honour,  of  patriotism,  or 
of  political  wisdom.  On  the  other  hand,  in  knowledge  of  their 
business,  its  practical  details,  and  its  various  connections ;  in  the 
opportunity  and  habits  of  close  attention  to  its  many  fluctuations, 
there  can  be  maintained  no  comparison  between  any  conceivable 
officers  of  government  and  men  like  our  bank  directors.  If  it  is 
objected,  that  they  have  sometimes  mistaken  the  principles  of 
their  conduct,  we  would  ask  how  many  public  politicians,  in  the 
several  great  crises  of  the  Bank,  saw  them  more  clearly  at  the 
time?  We  are  convinced  that  they  have  at  all  periods  acted  with 
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aa  honourable  regard  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  interests  of 
Ae  country ;  and  although  we  cannot  quite  go  the  lengthy  with 
Mr.  M'Cuilochy  of  affirmiag  '*  that  while  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
their  notes  on  demand,  nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
proceedings/'  we  doubt  whether  much  more  is  required  than  that 
government  should  take  care  never  again  to  place  them  in  that 
anomalous  and  unfair  situation,  in  which  they  have  stood  when 
the  national  interests  were  at  variance  with  those  of  the  establish- 
ment, to  give  us  as  effectual  a  security  against  such  dangers  as  is 
to  be  found  in.  any  other  arrangement. 

We  should  not,  if  we  had  more  room,  think  it  worth  while  to 
enter  upon  the  American  constitutional  questions  which  occupy 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  work.  They  generally  concern 
the  powers  of  congress,  and  are,  therefore,  foreign  to  the  interest 
of  our  readers.  But  they  have  one  feature  peculiar  to  the  federal 
form  of  the  United  States,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  history  of  currency.  It  is  argued 
that  the  consequences  of  the  past  system  which  have  occurred 
were  not  only  disastrous,  but  positively  unconstitutional.  One 
of  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  constitution  directs,  that  all 
imposts  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  nation ;  and  that  they 
shall  be  levied  on  the  population  of  each  state  by  the  rule  therein 
prescribed.  Now,  owing  to  the  separate  independence  of  the 
several  states,  the  depreciation  of  their  different  currencies  was  at 
all  points  of  variation  during  the  suspension.  In  New  England 
that  crisis  never  took  place, — in  the  middle  states  it  was  universal. 
The  consequence  of  this  must  have  been,  of  course,  that  the  fixed 
payments  to  the  government  were,  at  Baltimore,  as  much  as  the 
discount^  or  25  per  cent.,  less  than  in  Massachusetts,  where  they 
were  at  par ;  and  there  was  an  unquestionable  violation,  in  spirit, 
of  this  condition  of  the  constitution  in  favour  of  the  former,  so 
long  as  it  continued. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  only  hope  that  we  have  done  enough  to 
recommend  this  pamphlet^  and  the  great  value  of  its  contents,  to 
the  notice  and  attention  of  English  readers ;  but  we  cannot  leave 
it  without  once  more  repeating  our  opinion,  that  at  this  moment  it 
bears  a  peculiar  interest  for  all  who  have  any  concern  in  the  great 
questions  relating  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  now  practi- 
cally at  issue  in  this  country  (and  we  know  not  whom  we  could 
except  A'om  such  a  designation),  since  it  offers  no  ordinary  mea- 
sure of  sound  and  authentic  information,  in  a  department  of 
knowledge  where  errors  are  so  serious  and  yet  so  rife,  and  where, 
therefore,  it  is  doubly  desirable  that  every  man  who  is  induced  to 
think,  should  also  be  induced  to  seek  and  prize  it. 
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Art.  XL — Morgenldndische  Dichtungen.  Vod  A.  OehleDschlagcr. 
1 .  Die  Fischerstochter.  2.  Die  DriUmg$hruder  von  Damask.  (Orieotal 
Dramas,  By  A.  Oehleuschlager.  1.  The  Fisher's  Daughter.  2.  The 
Three  Twin  Brothers  of  Damascus.)  2  Baude.  Leipzig^  Brockbau^, 
1831. 
Oehlensohlaoer's  earliest  iospiration  was  derived  from  the  East.  U^ 
used  to  sit  and  pore  over  its  wonders  in  the  deserted  royal  apartments  at 
Friedrichsberg,  forgetting  the  cold  and  loneliness  of  a  Danish  winter  in 
the  country,  amidst  the  sunny  scenery  of  the  Arabian  Nights^  and 
peopling  the  empty  halls  about  him  with  an  airy  crowd  of  caliphs^  cadis^ 
princes,  porters,  slaves,  magicians,  genii  and  spirits,  "  white,  black  and 
grey,  with  all  their  trumpery,"  with  all  the  splendours,  and  spells,  and 
visions  oi  the  gorgeous  East.  His  Aladdin,  written  with  the  first  entbu- 
siasm  of  youth  ^  was  the  earliest  effort  from  which  hit  future  fame  migbt 
be  predicted ;  and  now,  though  past  the  mcridiasi  of  life,  he  again  revisits^ 
apparently  with  the  same  delight,  the  haunts  of  his  childhood,  and  once 
more  places  before  us,  on  the  same  stage,  the  dramatis  perseme  of  oar 
youth,  Haroun  Alraschid,  Giafar,  Mesrour,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  the 
Genie  in  the  Casket — all  those  creatures  so  associated  with  the  remem- 
brance of  our  school  days. 

"  The  tide  of  time  flows  back  for  him. 
The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time,* 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer  mom 

Adown  the  Tigris  he  is  borne, 
By  Bagdat't  shrines  of  fretted  gold. 
High-walled  gardens,  green  and  old : — 
True  Mussulman  is  he,  and  sworn  T' 

Oehleuschlager  certainly  adapts  himself  with  great  tact,  and  with  a 
veiy  respectable  command  of  eastern  expression  and  allusion,  to  the 
manner  of  the  Ai-abian  Nights.  It  is,  however,  a  disadvantage  insepa- 
rable from  the  attempt  to  dramatize  these  remarkable  fictions,  that  the 
moment  they  are  divested  of  the  ncaveti  of  mere  narrative,  and  reduced 
to  action  and  dialogue,  much  of  the  peculiar  charm  which  Ibey  possess 
evaporates.  When  a  story  begins  in  phun  prose,  in  the  c^d  coDventional 
way — "  There  was  a  king  and  a  queen" — we  are  prepared  for  aaything; 
we  surrender  ourselves  quietly  up  to  the  laws  of  rairy  land,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  swallow  a  Rok's  egg  without  wincing,  and  see  a  genius  of  some 
fifty  cubits  high  crammed  quietly  into  an  iron  cannister  of  eighteen 
inches  by  twelve.  But  all  this,  which  in  the  old  legendary  form  passes 
by  without  much  notice,  softened  as  it  is  by  the  hazy  atmosphere  ot  fairy 
land,  looks  startling  enough  when  brought  prominently  forward  in  the 
glare  of  the  stage  lamps,  and  discussed  in  sober  didogne  in  blank  verse. 
Then  we  begin  to  ^*  think  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  so  set  down:'*  the 
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cootrttst  between  ihe  levity  and  absurdity  of  the  incidents^  and  the  gra- 
tity  and  artificial  character  of  the  mediam  through  which  they  are  con- 
veyed^ becomes  lodicroot,  and,  except  as  a  me^e  vehicle  for  scenery  and 
decoration^  the  piece  ceases  to  interest  any  but  mere  children. 

Littk/ therefore^  we  thinks  is  in  general  to  be  gained  by  dramatising 
an  eastern  story.  In  the  bands  of  one  who,  like  Wieland,  knows  bow 
to  preserve  the  simplicity  of  the  original,  while  be  interweaves  with  it  the 
graces  of  versification,  it  may  possibly  be  improved  rather  than  injured 
1^  A  poetical  bearbeitung;  but  in  action,  we  suspect,  all  its  peculiari- 
ties most  evaporate.  The  only  way  in  which  a  dramatic  version  of 
such  a  tale  can  be  rendered  interesting,  is  by  employing  it  as  a  ^me- 
work  setting  for  scattered  gems  of  poetry  3  or  by  selecting  from  the 
rich  field  wfah:fa  tbe  evervarying  incidents  and  scenery  of  oriental 
fiction  afford,  and  giving  way  to  the  full  flow  of  inspiration  In  a  lyri* 
cal  form,  ^h  was  the  case  in  Aladdin,  which,  though  sufficiently 
oriental  in  its  character,  owed  its  fkme  almost  eutirely  to  the  brilliant 
and  tooching  poetry  scattered  over  its  scenes,  which  reflected  far  more 
the  fieelittgs  of  the  dramatist  than  that  of  the  characters.  In  these  latet 
productions,  we  think  Oeblenschlilger  has  been  less  successfiil,  precisely 
because  be  has  tab  studkmsly  excluded  from  his  pages  those  lyrical  bursts 
which  so  often  captivated  or  moved  the  reader  in  Aladdin,  and  has 
laboured  too  much  to  give  a  rapid  dramatic  march  and  regular  progres- 
sion to  incideots  whose  very  essence  it  is  to  set  all  regularity  at  defiance. 
In  both  of  these  new  pieces  the  plot  advances  more  continuously  -,  tbert 
is  even  more  stadioss  observation  of  eastern  manners  and  usages  than  in 
his  former  work :  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  think  far  less  of  poetry, 
far  less  of  that  enthusiasm,  without  which  such  a  subject  falls  cold  and 
lifeless  upon  the  reader. 

The  first,  the  Fisher's  Daughter,  is  a  kind  of  gallery  of  recollections 
from  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  embodies  ingeniously  enough,  and  works 
up  into  one  tale,  many  of  their  leading  scenes  and  actors.  The  main 
plot,  if  plot  it  can  be  called,  is  the  story  of  the  fisherman's  (Sandib) 
daughter  Amine,  who  is  sold  by  her  father  (seduced  by  wine  and  a 
purse  of  sequins)  to  a  slave  merchant,  and  becomes  the  bride  of  the 
young  sultan  Agib,  who  bad  gained  ber  affections  in  tbe  disguise  of  a 
gardener's  assistant.  The  hap^ness  of  the  young  pair  is,  however,  soon 
disturbed  by  the  machinations  oJF  the  fairy  Floristane,  herself  in  love  with 
Agib,  who  by  her  magic  arts  disturbs  the  reason  of  Amine,  persuades  her 
that  her  beloved  Agib  is  a  monster,  and  induces  her,  likeTitania,  to  mis- 
take a  loathsome  Moorish  fanatic  for  tbe  object  of  ber  affection.  Agib, 
worked  up  to  frenzy  by  her  insane  attachment,  sacrifices  the  Moor  to  his 
wrath,  but  is  forthwith  cbanged  by  Amine  (who  with  this  very  view  had 
been  endowed  with  supernatural  powers  by  the  revengeful  fairy)  into  a 
being  half  man,  half  marble — in  fact,  our  old  acquaintance,  the  King  of 
the  Black  Islands.  Then  follow,  as  in  tbe  Araoian  tale,  the  scenes  of 
the  fisherman  (tbe  father  of  Amine)  with  the  silly  Genie  of  tbe  Casket  5 
the  magic  fishes,  blue,  green,  red  and  yellow,  uplifting  their  *'  sweet 
voices"  from  the  frying*pan ;  the  journey  of  the  saltan  to  the  mountain 
lake  from  which  the  mysterious  fishes  had  been  taken  5  and  the  final 
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loosing  of  the  spell  which  bound  the  unfortanate  sultan  and  bis  subjects. 
With  this  too  are  interwoven  the  adventure  with  the  infernal  old  man  of 
the  sea,  whose  legs  we  think  we  still  feel  clinging  round  our  throats; 
the  decapitation  of  the  physician  Douban;  and  the  death  of  the  tyrant 
by  whose  orders  he  is  executed,  in  consequence  of  turning  over  the  poi- 
soned leaves  of  the  physician's  magic  volume.  This  last  incident,  it  must 
be  confessed,  has  no  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  plot.  Neither  do  we 
much  admire  the  introduction  of  a  self-cooceited  pompous  European  tra- 
veller, who  is  present  amidst  these  strange  scenes,  but  persists  in  think- 
ing  that  the  terrible  adventure  of  the  talking  fishes,  and  such  like,  are 
mere  feats  of  jugglery,  played  off  by  the  polite  sultan  for  his  amusement. 
This  breaks  unpleasantly  the  Asiatic  character  of  the  piece;  while  the 
satire,  which  seems  to  be  insinuated  under  the  character  of  the  Euro- 
pean, has  nothing  in  itself  so  pointed  as  to  recommend  it.  We  have 
already  said  that  we  regretted  in  these  dramas  the  absence  of  lyrical 
passages  5  the  more  so,  as  the  few  that  are  introduced  are  among 
the  most  interesting  in  these  volumes.  With  difficulty  we  have  been 
able  to  pitch  on  one  or  two,  to  show  that  Oehlenschlager  retains  hit 
old  flow  and  tenderness  as  well  as  homeliness  of  style.  In  the  first  act, 
when  Sandib,  restored  to  his  senses,  recoUects  that  he  has  sold  his 
daughter,  he  rushes  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  brink  of  which 
his  cottage  stands,  and  in  the  first  movement  of  despair,  throws  the  ac- 
cursed sequins,  which  he  looks  upon  as  the  price  of  blood,  into  the 
sea.  Meantime  his  starving  children  in  the  cottage  awaken,  and  cry  for 
food.    The  Fairy  of  the  Sea  rises  from  the  waters,  and  sings — 

"  O  Mr  lies  the  fisher's  cottage, 

Close  by  the  ruddy  sea — 
The  grass,  the  palm,  the  fountain, 

They  make  it  hit  to  see. 
The  stranger  sazes  on  it 

WistfiiUy  o  er  the  foam. 
And  thinks  that  here  for  ages 

Sweet  peace  must  have  made  her  home. 

"  But  could  he  look  within  it. 

And  want  and  sorrow  see — 
The  father's  grief  and  mourning-— 

Where  would  its  beauty  be  ? 
Hark  to  the  children  weeping — 

Each  rears  his  little  head. 
From  short  and  uneasy  sleeping, 

And  wails,  but  in  vain,  for  bread. 

*'  But  soft,  through  the  open  lattice, 

111  drop  this  melon  nigh, 
And  here  on  the  rock  beside  me, 

This  coin  of  gold  shall  lie. 
Thi^  shall  the  little  Lolo 

Find  when  he  seeks  for  shells; 
God  leaves  not  the  house  forsaken 

Where  guiltless  childhood  dwells. 
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<'  Another  still  shall  met  thee, 

Sure  as  the  monm  shall  end ; 
The  fisuiy  will  not  flail  thee. 

She  is  the  infant's  friend  : 
I  loYe  my  little  Lolo, 

Who  plays  upon  my  strand; 
A  foretaste  of  my  bounties 

I  lay  within  his  hand/' 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  Amiue's  soliloquy  id  the  second  act, 
when  she  begins  to  feel,  but  scarcely  dares  to  acknowledge  to  herself, 
her  affection  for  A  gib,  the  prince  who  had  gained  her  love  in  the  dis- 
guise of  the  gardener. 

*'  A  wood  beyond  the  garden. — Amine  (alone). 

**  O,  lovely  art  tAou,  Nature,  in  thy  works: 

On  every  stem  the  diadem  of  spring; 
In  every  bud  a  little  angel  lurks- 
Each  leaf  is  fluttering  like  an  elfin-wing  I 
How  strange,  how  wonderful,  my  present  mood : 

Now  first,  methinks,  the  charms  of  spring  I  see ; 
Till  now  I  only  knew  and  loved  the  good — 

The  beautiful  was  all  a  blank  to  me.    {Paute$.) 
"  Yet  no — the  children! — those  were  fiairer  flowers 

Than  tliese  that  open  to  the  freshening  morn: 
How  gaily  by  their  side  slid  by  the  hours — 

TA^  wi^ered  not  1 — they  bore  no  treacherous  thorn.    {Sighs*) 
Ah  me ! — ^All  that  I  loved  and  lost  before 

Seems  here  anew  to  live  and  bloom  once  more. 
''But  late,  and  in  my  bosom  passion  slept, 

Unf^lt  as  in  the  ege  the  embryo  bird : 
Forth  from  his  shell  uie  wanton  now  has  crept. 

And  my  poor  heart  with  joy  and  pain  is  stirred. 
I  ask  for  Agib :  when  he  comes,  the  blood 

Comes  flushing  to  my  face  with  tell-tale  flow : 
I  know  not  yet  if  he  be  true  and  good; 

That  he  is  hit,  alas ! — too  well  I  know. 
"  I  feel  entranced;  these  overshadowing  trees 

The  balmy  murmurs  of  the  zephyrs  shake. 
Here  let  me  lay  me  down,  and  aream  at- ease 

Of  him  I  dare  not  think  of  while  awake. 
The  earliest  bed  was  still  the  grassy  ground; 

The  earliest  chamber  was  the  forest  hoar; 
And  the  brook  lulls  me  with  the  self-same  sound 

It  sang  to  Eve  in  Paradise  of  yore.'' 

The  groundwork  of  the  second  of  these  dramas,  the  "  Three  Twin 
Brothers  of  Damascus,"  is  the  well  known  FabHau  of  Les  Trois  Botstu — 
a  tale  which  in  one  shape  or  other  has  been  imitated  in  the  literature 
of  moat  European  nations. '  In  Oehlenschlager's  edition,  however,  the 
three  brothers  are  not  hunchbacks,  though  their  resemblance  to  each 
other  externally  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
them.  Of  this  piece  we  have  only  time  to  say,  that  though  it  has  little 
claims  to  poetry,  it  possesses  very  considerable  humour;  that  the  inci- 
dents are  natnrel  and  well  imagined,  and  the  characters  well  discrimi- 
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nated.  But  it  affords  no  materials  for  extract^  tmless  our  quotations 
were  extended  to  a  far  greater  length  than  our  limits  warrant.  On  the 
whole,  we  would  say  of  the  present  puhhcation,  that  it  can  add  no  laurels 
to  Oehlensch1ager*s  fame,  but  will  not,  we  thinks  tarnish  those  be  has 
already  obtained. 


Art.  XII. — Memoires  de  Madame  la  Duchesse  d*Abrantes,  ou  Souvenirs 
historiques  iur  Napoleon^  la  Revolution^  le  Directoire,  le  Consulat,  VEm* 
fire,  et  la  Restauration,     Tom.  I. — VI.     8vo.     Paris,  1832. 

We  have  to  apologize  for  our  delay  in  noticing  a  work  so  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  amidst  the  swarm  of  pretended  Memoirs,  of 
^^fei^e^-Autobiographics,  that  the  Parisian  press  nas  of  late  years  littered. 
Our  excuse  is,  that  we  wished  to  review  as  a  whole  memoirs  em- 
bracing so  important  an  epoch  as  that  announced  in  the  Duchess*s 
title  page;  but  when,  upon  closing  the  6th  octavo  volume,  we  found 
ourselves  no  further  advanced  than  the  offer  of  the  consulship  for  life, 
we  felt  compelled  to  abandon  our  wish  as  hopeless,  and  to  make  up 
our  mind  to  emit  our  opinion  of  this  interesting  publication — a  work  it 
has  no  pretension  to  be  called — piece-meal. 

We  have  termed  these  volumes  distinguished,  because  they  bear  in- 
ternal evidence  of  authenticity,  and  interesting,  because  all  authentic 
information  touching  Napoleon  must  be  so;  but  in  one  respect  the 
book  has,  we  confess,  disappointed  us.  We  looked  for  the  simple 
(we  do  not  mean  uncoloured,  that  were  indeed  idle,)  downright  gos- 
sipping  about  an  illustrious  individual,  that  charms  us  in  many  old 
memoirs,  male  to  say  truth  as  well  as  female.  But,  alas  for  this  march 
of  intellect!  where  shall  we  now-a-dfiys  find  anything  of  the  kind? 
Despite  the  total  disregard  of  time  and  place,  which  fradi  and  pleasant 
gossippin^  only  can  justify,  the  Duchess  of  Abrantea  chooses  to  in- 
struct us  m  politics,  metaphysics^  the  fhie  arts,  and  what  not,  impera- 
tively requiring  us  to  accept  her  ^mc  dixii,  amongst  other  matters,  for 
Mr.  Pitt*s  having  instigated  not  only  every  attempt  upon  Bonaparte's 
life,  but  also  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  anii^  we  believe,  of 
every  soul  assassinated  during  his  ministry.  Mr.  Fox's  denial  of 
some  of  the  atrocities  imputed  to  his  political  rival,  which  she  admi- 
ringly records,  she  seems  to  admire  merely  as  a  patriotic  falsehood. 

We  are  indebted  for  these  Memoirs,  it  should  seem,  to  those  of 
Bourrienne,  which  incensed  the  Duchess,  both  as  the  widow  of  Junot, 
and  as,  in  her  own  proper  person,  an  especial  pet  of  Napoleon.  For 
our  own  part  we  must  say,  that  as  far  as  we  can  see^  in  essentiak  at 
least,  these  two  pictures  of  the  aspiring  young  Corsican  adventiirer, 
die  triumphant  General,  and  the  First  Consul,  do  not  seem  materiaUy 
to  disagree,  inasmuch  as  tlie  lady,  even  when  she  contradicts,  tbft 
gentleman,  appears  to  us  only  to  state  the  same  fact  witli  different  feel-^ 
ings,  consequently  putting  it  in  a  different  light.  Nevertheless,  he 
who  would  form  to  himself  a  correct  image  of  Bonaparte,  would  do 
well  to  study  him  both  in  the  pages  of  hi3  discarded  secretary,  and 
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in  thoae  of  the  widow  of  his  once  favourite  aicle*de*camp.  If  jealousy 
of  A  schoolfellow  immeasurably  exalted,  if  resentment  at  the  with- 
drawal of  that  exalted  schoolfellow's  long  confidence  in  the  companion 
of  his  boyhood — a  withdrawal  by  no  means  satisfactorily  accounted 
^^r — darken  Bourrienne's  pictures  of  the  coldly  calculating  selfishness 
vrhich  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  the  lives  and  affections  of  all  indivi- 
duals to  every  immediate  personal  interest,  who  so  well  calculated  to 
relieve  those  sombre  hues  with  the  orient  tints  of  mom,  to  record 
every  svmptom  of  kindness  and  sensibility,  every  trait  of  goodna- 
ture  and  plaj^folnees,  as  Madame  Junot  ?  And  here  we  must  bring 
iMck  to  the  reader's  recollection  the  circumstances  explanatory  of  the 
lady's  bias.  Not  only  was  Madame  Junot's  mother,  Madame  Permon, 
(the  daughter  of  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  Comneni  settled  in  Corsica,) 
an  early  friend  of  Madame  M^re,  as  Napoleon's  mother  was  whimsi^ 
cally  entided,  but  the  connection  was  near  being  drawn  yet  closer,  even 
to  the  substituting  of  the  Permon  to  the  Beauhamais  family.  After 
a  hint  or  two,  that  looked  to  us  somewhat  suspicious  (of  course  unin- 
tentionally) touching  the  regard  that  subsisted  between  Madame 
Permon  and  her  friend's  son,  the  Duchess  tells  us,  that  Bonaparte 
one  day  proposed  to  that  lady,  then  in  widow's  wee^s,  to  marry  her 
•on  Albert  rermon  to  his  sister  Pauline,  her  daughter  Laure,  (our  au- 
thoress in  proper  person,)  then  a  child,  to  one  of  his  brothers,  and  to 
begin  by  bestowing  her  fair  though  matron  hand,  upon  himself. 
Considerations  of  age,  fortune,  and  other  sundries,  induced  the  widow 
to  decline  all  these  matrimonial  schemes ;  and  in  a  marvellously  short 
time  afterwards,  we  know  not  exactly  how  short — inasmuch  as  our 
Duchess  despises  chronology-— the  rejected  lover  married  Madame 
Beauhamais. 

Madame  Permon,  a  true  Frenchwoman,  presently  quarreUed  with 
Bonaparte  himself  about  a  commission  which  he  nedected  to  procure 
for  some  cousin  of  hers  on  the  appointed  day.  The  intimacy  be- 
tween the  families  nevertheless  still  continued;  and  when  Junot,  whose 
impassioned  devotion  to  Napoleon  could  not  but  command  some  re- 
turn of  affection,  married  Laure  Permon,  all  the  First  Consul's  kind- 
fi>r  the  daughter  of  his  lost  love  seems   to  have    revived,  if 


indeed  it  were  not  succeeded  by  warmer  feelings.  We  would  not  be 
censorious,  else  the  Duchess  tells  us  some  things  that  might  awaken 
a  suspicion  that  she  does  not  tell  all,  especiuly  as  we  remember 
Madame  de  Genlis's  warning  to  memoir  writers  against  such  silly  indis- 
cretion. We,  however,  who  had  rather  be  deemed  credulous  than  cen- 
sorious, are  willing  to  believe  that  the  First  Consul  visited  the  yoimg 
bride's  solitary  bedchamber  at  Malraaison,  at  early  dawn,  only  to  read 
his  despatches  there,  litter  her  bed  with  the  covers,  and  pinch  her 
feet  through  the  bed  clothes;  as  also  that  she  designedly  cured  him  of 
so  awkward  a  habit,  by  one  night  irresistibly  detaining  Junot  to  share 
her  couch,  where  Bonaparte  found  him  next  morning,  when,  as  com** 
mandant  of  Paris,  he  ought  to  have  returned  to  his  post  after  supper. 
A  little  quarrel  followed  between  the  First  Consul  and  the  lady,  but  it 
soon  blew  over,  and  she  appears  to  have  remained  a  favourite.     She 
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herself  professes  to  share  her  husband's  entfaiisiasni  for  the  hexo; 
whilst  she  speaks  of  the  usually  beloved  Josephioe,  even  when  praising 
her,  in  a  tone  that  sounds  very  like  the  bitterness  of  rivalry,  either  per- 
sona] or  filial,  and  of  Marie  Louise  with  absolute  detestation. 

We  do  not  propose  giving  much  space  to  a  book  that  either  is,  or 
will  shortly  be,  in  every  body's  hands;  andiiaving  generally  enounced 
our  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  work,  and  of  the  authoress's 
peculiar  fitoess  for  writing  it,  we  shall  merely  add  an  extract:  or  twa 
And  now  we  truly  regret  our  delay;  for  those  extriusts  we  must  needs 
take  from  the  newest,  and  therefore  least  known  volumes,  which  offer 
us  nothing  so  impressive  or  entertaining  as  some  of.  the  eariier  scenes 
of  that  well  named  period,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  (of  the  frightful  influ- 
ence of  which  upon  the  obscurest  individuals,  we,  in  our  tranquil 
country,  can  hardly  form  an  idea,)  and  others  from  Bonaparte's 
youth.  We  have,  however,  selected  a  couple  of  passages  totally  un- 
connected with  politics,  a  subject  we  have  no  desire  to  discuss  with 
the  fair  Duchess,  and  which  exhibit  the  First  Consul  in  his  most  amia- 
ble character,  even  whilst  betrayii^  somediing  of  the  cloven  foot. 

One  day  a  gentlemanly  looking  youth  was  observed  lingering  about 
the  gates  of  Malmaison,  and  entreating  to  see  the  First  Consul,  as 
a  matter  upon  which  his  very  existence  depended.  Upon  being  closely 
interrogated  by  the  aides-de-camp,  it  appeared  that  he  was  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  but  excluded  even  from  the 
preliminary  examination  of  the  competitors,  because  he  had  received 
his  instruction  solely  from  his  father,  not  from  any  public  professor. 

'''But,'  said  Duroc,  with  his  accustomed  mildness  and  civility,  'what 
would  you  have  the  First  Consul  do  in  the  afiair?  This  is  a  rule  invariably 
observed  witli  regard  to  all  candidates.— *What  would  you  have  of  the  First 
Consul?' 

"  '  I  would  have  him  examine  me,'  answered  the  youth,  with  a  delightful 
naivete,  '  I  am  certain  that  when  he  shall  have  questioned  me,  he  will  judge 
me  worthy  to  share  the  labours  of  those  youths  of  whom  he  desires  to  make 
officers  fitted  to  execute  his  great  conceptions.* 

*'  The  three  comrades  looked  at  one  another.  Duroc  and  Junot,  as  well  as 
Lacu^,  thought  that  this  youth,  with  his  burning  words  and  glance  of  ftre,  could 
not  but  please  the  First  Consul.  Duroc  repaired  to  his  apartment.  Napoleon 
smiled  vrith  that  sweet,  that  luminous  smile,  which  he  had  when  pleasea. 

"  '  And  this  young  hair-brain  wants  me  to  examine  him?'  said  he  to  Duroc. 
'  But  how  should  such  a  fancy  occur  to  biro  ?  It  is  so  .strange.'  And  stiU 
smiling,  he  rubbed  his  chin.  'How  old  is  he?'  asked  the  First  Consul,  after 
walking  about  for  some  time  witliout  speaking,  but  in  a  gracious  silence. 

"  '  Perhaps  about  seventeen,  General." 

"'Fetch  him.' 

The  youth's  appearance  pleased  as  had  been  anticipated. 

"  '  Well,  young  man,*  said  the  First  Consul,  approaching  the  vouthful  en- 
thusiast with  a  gracious  smile,  '  so  you  would  be  examined  by  mer 

'*  The  poor  boy,  trembling  with  delight,  could  not  answer.  Napoleon  liked 
neither  insolent  hardihood,  nor  timid  bashfulness;  but  what  he  now  .beheld 
was  a  silence  caused  by  the  souVs  speaking  too  loud — and  he  undei;^tood  it. 

"  '  Compose  yourself,  my  boy.  At  this  moment  you  are  not  sufficiently  col- 
lected to  answer  me.  I  will  occupy  myself  with  other  business,  and  then  we 
will  attend  to  yours.* 
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'  ^  'TlieFirsf  Consnl  then  led  Junot  to  a  window,  where  he  said  toiiim, 
'Do  you  note  that  youth?  Had  I  a  thousand  like  him,  the  conquest  of  the 
wofid  would^tfe  but  a  pleasant  ride.'  " 

The  examination  went  oflT  happily,  and  the  youth,  at  the  very  sum- 
mit of'  horoan  felieity,  was  dismissed  with  a  note  in  Bonaparte's  own 
hand,  to  order  his  immediate  admission  into  the  Polytechnic  School; 
where  the  Dachess,  though  she  has  forgotten  his  name,  recollects  that 
he  distinguished  himself.     We  readily  believe  it. 

One  other  scene  and  we  have  done.  Two  packets  of  MS.  pam- 
phlets, or  satires  against  Bonaparte,  had  been  mysteriously  delivered 
to  Madame  Junot  and  Madame  Permon,  the  latter  had  promptly  thrown 
her  packet  into  the  fire.  Bonaparte  was  strongly  persuaded  of  Madame 
Pennon's  ill-will  towards  himself,  and  Junot  was  hesitating  how  to  act, 
when  an  express  arrived  from  Albert  Permon,  then  in  office  at  Mar- 
seilles, with  a  similar  packet  sent  to  him  in  his  mother's  name.  This 
reiteration  decided  Junot.  He  hastened  to  theTuileries  at- 11  o'clock 
at  night,  and  presented  his  brother-in-law's  letter  to  Bonaparte,  who 
was  just  going  to  bed.  Afler  walking  about  for  some  time,  rubbing 
his  forehead,  he  stood  still  before  Junot. 

**  f  Do  you  give  me  your  word  of  honour  that  your  mother-in-law  has  no 
concern  in  all  this?' 

"  *  My  mother-in-law !'  exclaimed  Junot — *  "my  mother-in-law !'  and  he 
told  the  story  of  the  burnt  papers.  As  he  spoke,  Napoleon  assumed  an  atten- 
tive air.  Suddenly  he  began  to  walk  rapidly  about  tiis  cabinet,  and  his  brow 
grew  menacing.    Junot  stood  perplexed. 

Bonaparte  now  poured  forth  a  tirade  upon  Madame  Permon's  in- 
tercourse with  his  enemies,  which  ended  with, 

^  ^  And  youy  too,  great  simpleton  as  you  are,  you  too  make  friends  of  my 


^  Junot  gazed  with  an  air  of  stupefaction  upon  his  general.  He  fiemcied 
himself  in  a  dream,  and  at  length  asked,  '  Who  can  you  mean,  General?' 

"  *  Who?'— Why  that  M.  d'Orsay.— Him  whom  they  call  the  handsome 
d'Orsay.  Was  not  he  well  nigh  shot  as  a  Clichy  conspirator?  Has  not  he 
been  in  the  Temple?  Fouch^  was  telling  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  a  dan- 
gerous man.'  ^ 

This  speech  produced  an  explosion  of  Junot's  wrath  against  Fouche, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  lie  direct,  and  of  his  zeal  in  justification  of  his 
friend  d'Orsay.  His  brow  reeked  with  perspiration,  his  voice  grew 
husky.    Napoleon  approached  him,  took  his  hand,  and  said — 

"'Come,  come,  you  are  a  mere  child! — Hold  your  tongue! — ^What  the 
devil! — I  am  not  speaking  of  you,  mv  most  faithftil  friend.  '  Did  not  you 
prove  your  attachment  when  I  was  in  chains?  Would  you  not  have  followed 
me  to  prison?' 

^'1  would  have  followed  you  to  the  scaffold  1'  exclaimed  Junot,  striking 
the  table  with  his  clenched  fbt,  so  as  to  make  every  thing  upon  it  bound  off. 
Napoleon  laughed. 

**  ^  Well,  then  I  you  see  it  is  impossible  I  should  say  a  single  word  that  can 
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\  ymt  hwitt,  Mwiriwir  Jwitt.'    At  be  flpdke  to  poHtd  kk  M^yUl  vese, 
kit  hair  (bit  mal  tnarkt  of  kiodMst.)    Jimol  thraiik. 

^  '  Ah,  i  hurt  you  I'  said  Napoleoo,  drawmg  tUB  wtutt  ta  biti;  aad  Mif 
hit  tmall  white  hand  upon  JuDOt*s  fiiir  kx:ks,  he  caressed  him,  as  tkoog^  be 
woold  bare  appeased  a  child.  ^  JunoC,'  be  resnflMd,  bK>kiag  at  bi»  with 
niNrtterable  tweeUictt,  '  do  yon  remember  one  dmr  .m  tbe  Scibettant  paboi 
at  Mibm?  Yo«  hftd  been  wounded  therQ»  jqtt  tbere,'  and  Ibe  tm^l  Utd 
lenderly  patted  the  large  deep  soar.  ^  I  pulled  your  hair,  and  took  away  my 
hand,  mil  of  your  blo<xl.* 

^Tbe  Firsi  Consul  turned  pale  at  the  bare  recollection;  and  represdng 
a  shudder,  he  went  on : — '  Yes,  I  own  it,  I  then  felt  that  there  Is  a  weakness 
inherent  in  our  human  nature,  which  in  women  is  mofe  dereloped,  moie  ex- 
quisite. I  then  understood  that  one  misht  feint.  I  do  not  for^  that  cpock; 
friend;  and  from  that  time  the  name  ot  Junot  cannot  unite  in  my  mind  widi 
eren  a  show  of  perfidy.  Your  bead  it  hot— -too  hot — bat  yon  are  an  bonert, 
escellent  lellow.  Yo« — ^Lannet— Marmont — Duroo— Bertbier — Betsieitt,'-r 
At  e?ery  name  Napoleon  took  a  pinch  of  tnuff,  and  walked  about,  occasionallj 
paatiAf  and  tmiling  at  tbe  name  that  reminded  him  of  a  faithful  servant 
,  ''  *  My  son  Eugene. — Yes,  those  are  hearts  that  love  me — upon  them  I  maj 
rely. — Lemarrois — there  is  another  of  the  faithful. — And  that  poor  Ranp;  be 
bas  not  been  long  about  me,  and  yet  he  loves  me  enough  t6  be  rude. — Do  yw 
know  be  scolds  me  sometimes?'  ^ 

'  Erery  shadow  of  disBatisfaction  whti  Junot  had  now  vanisbed,  but 
not  with  Madame  Pennon.  Another  burst  of  anger  at  ber  enmity  to 
tiinuelf  and  preference  ot  his  brothers  was  only  appeased  by  informa- 
tion that  she  was  probably  on  her  death-bed.  At  these  words  Bona- 
parte came  close  to  Junot,  seized  his  arm,  and  exclaimed : 

^*  <  Corvitart  must  see  her  1' 

^<  He  rang.—'  Let  citizen  Corvisart  be  told  I  wish  to  speak  with  him.'  And 
be  continued  to  walk  about  in  agitation.  <  How !  That  woman,  so  handsone, 
fO.  blooming  not  fifteen  months  sincel'  (He  had  attended  a  ball  sbe^gare 
upon  her  daughter's  marriage.)  'Poor  Madame  Permonf— Toor  Madaov 
fermonr 

''  He  tank  into  bit  arm-chair,  covered  hit  ^es  with  hit  handt,  and  remained 
jone  time  tilent.  Then  rising,  he  again  walked  about  with  tbe  rapidity  always 
^bterred  in  bit  movementt  wtien  any  thing  affected  him.  <  Deigenettes  top 
iMist  see  ber-^-and  hran.*— It  is  impottible  but  what  tbe  fiicuHy  must  bare 
tome  meant  of  curing  a  person  as  healthful  and  blooming  as  a  rote,' " 

With  a  littk  more  to^  the  same  purposf  tbe  scene  enda^  ^impr  i$ 
dismissed  fi>r  the  nighti  and,  for  aught  we  are  to|d»  the  atrangs  siory 
of  the  MS.  sadr^  may  never  have  been  thoi^te  of  ag^ 

And  noW|  bavins  exhibited  Bonaparte  In  a.  somewhat  m^re.  kindly 
light  than  he  usually  appears  in,  except  to  revolutionary  eyes,  which 
ours  are  not,  we  take  our  leave  en  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Abraotes, 
until  she  shall  (bvour  us  with  a  few  more  volumes. 
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Amr.  XUh^Lts  Fokmm  ei  ks  Poiemdse»  de  ia  RtoohtioH  At  99  A^ovem- 
hrtf  J  830 :  mi>  PeNndis  de$  Persomtes  qui  ont  Jiguri  dans  la  derniht 
Qunre  de  ll^Independamce  Polonmse,  avec  k$  FticmtUe  de  kurs^igna- 
•  htreg,  Hikograpkits  sur  demns  originaux,  par  iM  ttrttstn  ks  phm  dimit- 
'guSsy  MM.  Or^vedon,  Maurin,  Viffneron,  Belliard,  Dev^ria,  Basin, 
Desniadry),  Leckr,  Destnaisons,  Kurowski,  Officier  Polonais,  &o. 
^. ;  aecompagnis  d^unc  Biograpide  pour  ckaque  portrait.  Par  Joseph 
Straaaewka.     Liv.  L  folio.     Paris,  183^. 

This 'publication  is  honourable  alike  to  the  talent,  the  patriotism,  the 
enterprise,  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  the  industry  of  the  Polish 
exiles.  It  is  a  biography  of  such  Poles  as  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  recent  attempt  at  emancipation,  written  in 
French,  by  one  of  their  number,  and  fllustrated  by  portraits  from  the 
pencils  of  Polish  and  French  artists,  as  also  by  faC'Similes  of  every 
portrayed  Hographee^s  autograph  signature.  Or  perhaps,  did  we  our- 
selves belong  to  the  class  of  co^oscenti  instead  of  that  of  UieraHy  we 
m^ht,  more  correctly,  say,  it  is  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  such 
personages,  illustrated  by  biographical  sketches.  Under  either  point 
of  view  it  is  an  interesting  nroduction.  The  prints  are  as  creditable  to 
the  artists,  French  and  roles,  as  are  the  biographical  sketches  to  the 
author^  an  unpractised  one,  we  presume,  and  writing  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. And  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  subscribe  by  the  charitable 
wish  of  aiding  destitute  refugees,  will  find,  we  think,  that  in  addition 
to  the  gratiB^tion  of  their  benevolent  feelings,  they  have  got  their 
money's  worth  for  their  money. 

A  work  oi  this  slight  kind  is,  however,  neith^  a  meet  occasion  for 
poKticatly  discussing  the  Polish  question,  nor  entitled  to  occupy  many 
of  onr  pages ;  we  ^all  therefore  try  briefly  to  give  our  readers  som^ 
idea  of  the  degree  of  interest  which  M.  Strasaewicc  possesses  opporr 
tunity  and  talent  to  awaken.  His  first  number,  the  only  one  yet  pub- 
lished, presents  us  with  the  lives  and  likenesses  of  V,  Lukazinski^  the 
Couht^^s  Potocka,  J.  N.  IJminski,  P.  Bielinski,  and  the  Count  de 
Papj— the  last  being,  it  should  seem,  the  Sclavonian  form  of  Paxzi,  of 
which  noble  Florentine  family  the  Polish  patriot  is  a  descendant.  Of 
these  five  the  first  two  most  touch  our  rancy,  and  of  them  we  shall 
speak. 

Valenan  Lukazinski,  (he  son  of  a  noble  but  reduced  fkmily,  was 
bom  m  1790.  In  his  very  infhncy  Poland  was  blotted  fVom  the  list  of 
natioile,  and  like  almost  all  aspiring  and  gallant  «pb-its  amongst  his 
€otintryme|i  of  that  generation,  he  pursued  a  military  career  under  the 
aospiees  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  crushed  and  divided  Poles  looked 
for  the  resuscitation  of  their  country.  Upon  the  downfal  of  the  French 
empire,  Lukazinski  entered  the  army  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  as 
constituted  at  Vienna,  and  subjected  to  the  Russian  autocrat.  He  was 
appointed  major  in  the  4th  regiment  of  the  line,  which  he  so  trained  and 
formed,  that  fhe^Orand^Duke  Constantine  loved  to  call  it  his  young 
guard:  this  regiment  has  since  peculiariy  distinguished  itself  in  the 
iBsargent  army. 
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But  whatever  military  skill  Lukazinski  had  acquired  in  the  mighty 
Napoleon  school,  it  was  not  as  a  soldier  that  he  was  destined  to  assist 
•his  country*a  struggles.  Early  dissatisfied  with  her  inthralled  condi- 
^on,  and  perhaps  with  Alexander's  mode  of  ful611ing  the  engagements 
under  which, he  had  obtained  Poland,  Lukazinski  began  to  meditate 
emancipation  from  Moscoyite  sovereignty,  and  for  that  purpose  turned 
his  thoughts  to  secret  associations,  a  course,  as  our  author  assures  us, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Polish  character.  Lukazinski,  according  to 
Straszewicz,  founded  a  national  freemaspnry,  in  outward  form  not  dif- 
fering from  ordinary  freemasonry,  and  inculcating  lessons  of  loyalty  to 
the  czar,  blended  with  patriotism,  upon  all  members  below  the  fourth 
grade  of  initiation ;  but  the  real  object  of  which  was  insurrection  and 
independence.  This  ,  national  freemasonry — we  are  not  told  of  what 
grade-^spread  throughout  Poland,  including  her  still  dismembered 
provinces,  and  numbered  amongst  its  disciples  most  of  the  army.  But 
such  secrets  are  hardly  to  be  kept  for  years  impenetrable.  In  1821, 
just  as  Lukazinski  was  beginning  to  deem  himself  ready  for  action, 
Alexander  prohibited  all  freemasonry  in  his  dominions. 

The  timid  now  took  fright  and  abandoned  their  schemes.  The  more 
ardent  ''  undertook,'*  says  Straszewicz,  **  to  transform  the  prudent 
work  of  Lukazinski  into  Carbonarism."  They  sought  a  new  mask,  a 
new  organization;  but  the  police  was  now  upon  the  scent,  and  in  the 
following  year  very  many  were  arrested,  including  Lukazinski  himself, 
who  had  previously  incurred  Constantine's  displeasure.  His  biogra- 
pher tells  us : 

**  A  superior  officer  had  been  brought  .before  a  court-martial,  of  which 
Lukazinslu  was  named  a  member.  The  grand-duke,  according  to  his  usual 
practice,  sent  a  verdict  ready  drawn  up,  to  which  tlie  members  were,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  to  affix  their  signatures.  '  I  will  not  sign,*  said  Lukazinski. 
'  If  I  am  a  judge,  it  is  my  right  and  duty  to  judge  for  myself;  if  I  am  not,  my 
signature  is  useless.'  His  firmness  awoke  scruples  in  his  colleagues^  and  the 
grand  duke's  order  remained  unavailing." 

For  this  act  of  disobedience  Lukazinski  had  been  exiled  to  a  country 
town,  where  he  remained  under  police  surveillance — thank  heaven  an 
untranslatable  word ! — when  the  discovery  of  his  machinations  o£fered 
better  grounds  for  punishing  him.  From  this  period  he  was  a  dose 
prisoner,  secluded  from  all  intercourse  with  friends  and  kindred,  con- 
demned to  hard  labour,  and,  it  is  alleged,  periodically  subjected  to  the 
knout,  an  increase  of  severity  which  he  is  averred  to  nave  provoked  by 
constantly  detected  and  constantly  renewed .  attempts  to  escape  and 
revolt.  When  the  insurrection  did  break  out,  Lukazinski  was  anxioosly 
sought  by  his  friends  in  every  Polish  prison ;  but  in  vain !  Neither  the 
living  man,  nor  any  record  of  his  death,  could  be  found ;  and  it.  is 
asserted  that  the  Russians  dragged  their  captive  away  with  them  in 
their  retreat.  Lukazinski's  portrait  is  by  a  Polish  officer,  whose  gra- 
phic abilities  it  places  in  a  very  favourable  light.  We  should  lil^  to 
know  whether  it  be  painted  from  the  life,  or  from  vaemoary. 

We  have  already  bestowed  upon  M.  Straszewicz  as  much  space  as 
we  had  originally  allotted  him ;  but  we  cannot  expose  pur  gallantry  to 
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iueh  reprobation  as  must  follow  our  omission  of  the  one  lady  whose 
striking  countenance  graces  this  number ;  and  we  •  are  the  better  in- 
dined  to  exceed  our  limits  in  her  favour,  as  her  patriotic  enthusiasm 
appears  to  be  of  that  genuinely  feminine  kind  which  we  love  to  com- 
memorate in  the  gentler  half  of  the  species. 

•  Claudine  Potocka,  sprung  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  houses 
of  Poland,  that  of  the  Counts  Dzialynski,  married  at  sixteen  into 
another,  that  of  the  Counts  Potocki,  and  bod  lived  six  yearir  of  wedded 
bappiness,  when,  in  November  1830,  Pdand  rose  against  Russia. 
Count  Potocki  instantly  lefl  his  quiet  home  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen,  and  flew  to  \Yar8aw  to  share  the  dangers  of  his  countrymen. 
His  wife  followed,  not,  Kke  some  of  her  fair  compatriots,  to  battle  in 
the  Polish  ranks,  but  to  devote  her  blooming  youth  to  the  service  of  the 
hospitals,  where,  for  seven  months,  she  consecrated  herself  wholly  and 
unremittingly  to  tendance  upon  the  wounded,  and  upon  the  victims  of 
the  cholera.  When  Warsaw  surrendered,  she  accompanied  the  army  to 
Modlin,  and  upon  the  retreat,  resigned  the  single  truss  of  straw  pro- 
cured for  her  own  bed,  to  a  sick  officer  destitute  of  even  such  wretched 
accommodation.  When  all  was  over,  she  made  use  of  the  passport 
granted  her  in  consideration  of  her  sex,  to  rescue  those  most  impli- 
cated, most  hopeless  of  escape,  by  passing  them  as  her  servants ;  and 
when  danger  threatened  the  party,  she  pledged  her  person  and  property 
to  the  Prussian  government  for  their  conduct.  The  Countess  Potocka  is 
now  living  at  Dresden,  where,  we  understand,  the  residue  of  her  for- 
tune, her  trinkets,  her  personal  attentions,  and  even  the  produce  of 
her  manual  labour  as  a  copyist,  are  still  dedicated  to  the  continuance 
of  the  same  work  of  patriotic  charity,  in  relieving  the  distress  of  her 
exUed  and  indigent  countrymen. 


Art.  XIV. — ConMirationi  but  les  principaux  nun/ens  d^ameliorer  k  sort 
dcs  Classes  Ouvrikres.    Par  M.  Arrivabene.    Bruxelles,  1832.    8vo. 

The  author  of  tliis  pamphlet  is  known  as  the  compiler  of  a  valuable 
account  of  the  philanthropic  institutions  of  London,  and  as  the  writer  of 
several  papers  on  subjects  of  public  economy.  He  is  the  descendant  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families,  and  the  inheritor  of  one  of  the  largest 
estates  in  Italy,  and,  having  been  driven  by  the  unhapoy  course  of 
political  events  from  his  native  land,  has  derived  from  nis  exile  the 
consolation  of  turning  his  leisure  to  far  more  useful  account  for  his 
fellow  men  than,  under  other  circumstances,  could  have  been  expected 
of  him.  The  present  pamphlet  is  the  result  of  considerable  observa- 
tion, much  reading,  and  long  reflection,  and  will  be  especially  useful  on 
the  Continent,  where  few  economists  are  more  conversant  than  M.  Ar- 
rivabene with  all  that  has  been  said,  written,  and  done  in  this  country 
of  late  years,  for  the  reformation  of  the  poor  laws,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

The  author  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  fantastic  schemes  for  the  pre- 
vention of  pauperism,  and  especially  to  that  chimerical  theory  of  the 
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eqiud  pftrtition  of  |iro|iertj,  upon  which  the  system  of  Mr.  Owen  mA 
the  St.  SlmoDian  rel^on  s^^pear  to  be  in  a  great  olegree  fbuoded. 
The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrires  is,  that  **  whether  we  consider  Ae 
aYigmeiitation  of  the  leremies^  or  the  diminution  of  th^  expenses  of  die 
working  classes^  as  the  means  of  the  impTorenent  of  their  conditioii^ 
it  is  the  estAhliAment  of  good  laws,  political,  civil,  and  comaefckl, 
and  the  difiusion  of  education,  that  present  themselrei  as  thechitf 
modes  of  effiboling^ba^taiMd>impro¥ement." 

We  apprehend  that  ther^fe  few  sound  economistSiatleast  in  England; 
who  Would  not  be  disposed  to  tigree  widi  Count  Arriirabeoe  in  diil 
conclusion^  Those  classes  which  are  dependant^  on  dieir  labours  for 
subsistence  canttot,  in  the  hatureof  thincs,  have  separate  iritereils  fioM 
those  of  the  other  orders  of  society.  We  entirely  contiur  in  tlie  aiH 
dK>r*8  opinioil,  that  civilised  society  cannot  exist  without  the  atabihtf 
of  propelty,  and,  moreover^  without  the  inequality  of  fortunes,  whion 
the  new  theorists  so  stoutly  oppose.  After  a  patient  examinatibtt  of 
the  St«  Siraonian  doctrines,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Owen's^  it  is  haid  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  the  Existence  of  a  community  passii^  itb  life 
in  such  a  state  of  modified  predial  slavery  as  the  praotioe  of  tfaest 
doctrihes  would  establish.  We  are  not  in  sUch  despair  of  the  fbrtunet 
of  the  world— ^ven  of  the  <^  world  of  Europe — as  lo  have  lost  afl 
hope  of  ihe  permanent  reformation  of  social  abuses,  in  spite  of  all  the 
pbstacles  that  frustrate  that  reformation,  and  we  had  rather  wait  widi 
patience  die  progress  6f  the  change,  however  tardy,  than^  by^he  tidop- 
tion  of  such  systems  as  die  St.  Simoniah,  destroy  Persepc^is  deattly  and 
utterly,  and  erect  an  assemMage  of  mud  cabins  upon  ita  niite^ 

In  this  eoun^  die  labouring  classes  have  manyMibjeoto  of  jtfit 
complaint,  but  every  year  is  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  period  y^t&i 
their  interests  will  receive  from  the  legislature  the  attention  they  de- 
serve. We  may  say  to  them  in  the  meanwhile,  that  "  in  quietness  and 
in  confidence  shall  be  their  strength."  The  progress  of  sound  l^isU- 
ijon  and  the  increasing  spread  of  knowledge  will  be  the  best  securi- 
ties to  the  many,  for  protection  against  the  oppression  or  iiNc^veiii- 
roent  of  the  few.  But  if  men  once  abandon  those  great  landmarks  of 
social  of'der,  the  institutions  of  property  and  of  marriage,  as  reeom- 
mended  by  the  St.  Simonians  and  other  fantastics,  it  is  to  be  feared 
their  posterity  will  long  and  dearly  regret  the  vain  delusion  which  shall 
have  prompted  the  sacrifice  of  the  beit-known  securities  for  the  exer- 
cise of  tranquil  industry,  and  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  pe^ce. 


Art.  W.-'Anaales  de  VHygthie;  ptmr  183i8, 

These  Annals  consist  of  numbers,  published  quarterly,  containing 
valuable  contributions  on  the  subject  of  Hygiene  from  men  of  science, 
official  persons  and  philanthropists.  They  embody  every  discovery, 
every  new  application  of  art  and  science  which  has  for  its  obiect  the 
preservation  of  the  health  and  the  improvement  of  the  physical  condi- 
tipn  of  the  community.    They  contain  also  the  enactments  of  the  legis-* 
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bl«w»  jnd  evietv  espedKest  of  tke  f^vernneot  and  Ihe  1^^ 
Mkmmmt  m£  me  oane  inqportMt  obMct.  Nor  an  tkere  vmnAm  in 
this  useful  «'  recueil"  thoaa  sUdstacalMpora  wImgIi  sIkmt  the  e&cU. 
of  iMFi  jMd  ui8tiUitk>BS-*^f  teMoas,  clmiote  wad  habits^  &c  on  die 
life  of  twaa  tJMwe  aleriuig  Ak^  aad  icswitB  wfakfa  are  aaawriai  to  tfae^ 
pdillfctiowrMl  of  govemnente.  To  aMnoiale  the  fidl  fMOae  of  iML 
object,  we  shoaUL  raAect  that  we  lunre  AUeatipoii  oae  of  dMsa 
(he  hiatory  of  BMMiiriiiH|'>w>ae  of  tlkMO  jperiodk 
if  aot  a  Boeeasity  fiMr  a  eliaagp  in  their  sitaation 
mm;  a  tnoBMt  whcB  the  philoaoyher  auqr  ohaenre 
amow  the  hoauui  speeies  ajyixwriaaanng  «o  tMt  which 
the  iaHiniiH  of  the  lower  anianb  inspiMs  in  theai  at  die  appnoacfa  of 
aaaie  oawwdaion  of  the  eleiaents»  or  at  the  ere  of  some  niaaetiry 
pliSfiaBf  OM.  UaEko  thflBl^  however,  man,  when  governed  by  this 
nnpolaeaf  cfaaoge,  has  no  anch  natural  and  iinfrriag  kws  to  guide 
bim  lo  a  BOW  hafien  of  rest  and  seciursMr. 

TVe  fi»ta  iq^ofled  hj  general  stattstios— 4l  eempfllalion  to  arhkh 
statistieal  medicine  oamnlwliis  an  impogtant  share  may  be  npw,  how^ 
saac^  <ienBMerod  as  viduable  guides  in  the  changes  going  on  aronnd 
M  in  dm  ptrfilacal  conditions  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Without 
mme  aneh  heacon,  those  who  Teature  on  the  stormy  ocean  of  policies, 
wiih  a  view  to  basafit  their  fellow  aoatuaes,  pwrsne  only  a  phantoat 
snd  aanat  aaffier  wreck. 

The  adence  of  political  economy,  we  amy  rentnee  to  assert*  will 
farther  and  «hieflymmo«e  by  a  knowledge  of  statistical  feeta.  Many 
efibrts  hare  been  nmde  to  establish  a  secure  system  of  political  ooo« 
namy  on  the  baais  of  nndeniabie  tmths,  but  hitherto  the  dashing  opi* 
nms  of  the  most  celebaatod  aathonties,  ihe  dreams  of  endinsiastai 
•nd  the  oaafeaaions  of  men  who  to  candonr  add  superior  abilities,  prove 
that  at  peeaent  no  oertainQr  has  been  obtaiaed  in  this  science.  One 
peat  ssaouiw  then,  we  repeat,  may  be  found  in  diat  statistiesl  know- 
Mga,  of  v^ch  so  giatifyiaga  view  is  presented  in  ^  heu  Annates  do 


of  statistical  reporU  in  ^'  Les  Ammles"  is,  how-» 
««K^  by  no  amans  their  hi^iest  merit,  aa  ft  is  fer  from  being  the  main 
ibject  of  the  work.  It  is  to  the  promotion  of  the  science  of  public 
health  that  the  eAwts  of  its  eontnbutoni  (and  d^ir  names  slone  nnuit 
^ne  ihoae  etfbrts  a  current  vsine)  are  chiefly  directed. 

^  L'Hygi^  pabiiqne,"  or  the  Science  of  Ptibtic  Health,  is  nearly 
■nkauau,  under  that  comprehensive  form,  in  this  conotry.  The 
faghah  are  hmm  aecuatomed  to  oontemi^ate  Kediciae  in  its  warlike 
fharacter  aiatts,  as  a  Bdareus  with  namy  hands,  each  ftimtshed  with 
*  ^*""P*n  admie  dmnaiuva  power  is  oimy  tamed  down  into  benefl« 
f^ce  by  the  skill  with  which  it  is  manageid.  The  scienoe  <if  puMie 
beakh^  on  the  contrary,  ftmhraces  a  variety  of  objects  of  a  very  <m»o^ 
site  and  8j>ec]fic,  nature;  objects  too  numerous  to  specify  here,  but 
yhose  aim  i$  generally  the  prevention  rather  than  the  cure  of  diseasei 
^^i  We  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  educated  man  who  makes  this 
>^dy  his  pursuit,  whether  influenced  by  the  gratification  of  a  laudable 
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cariosity,  or  stimalated  by  the  love  of  scienice  and  axLesire  td  incsease' 
the  stores  of  knowledge  and  the  resources  of  phiknthropy,  wffl  find 
his  labour  rewarded  and  his  wishes  fulfilled. 

Our  space  will  at  present  only  aUow  us  to  refer  the  reader. for 
fuller  information  to  works  published. on  this  subject.  Whilst  France 
and  Grermany  possessed  works  of  magnitude  and  importance  on  the  • 
science  of'  Hygi^e,  Ei^land,  until  very  recently,  had  not.  produced 
the  smallest  essay  on  this  interesting  and  useful  branch  of  knowledge. 
Lately  however  has  appeared,  on  one  division,  of  the  subject^  Statis- 
tics, the  useful  little  work  of  Dr.  Hawkins,  the  tables  of  mortality  and 
census,  &c.  publislied  by  autliority  of  Government.  Yet. mote  re-: 
cently,  a  medical  gentleman,  Mr.  Belinaye,  has  undertaken  an  emtome 
of  Hygiene.*  Contrary,  to  the  saying,  **  Que  Vauteur  se  tue  h  altonger, 
ce  quele  lecteur  se  tue  a  abreger,"  this  gentleman  has  brou^t  a  most 
comprehensive  elementary  view  of  Hygiene .  within  the  limits  of  a 
very  small  volume.  In  truth,  the  chief  fault  we  can  find. is  its  brevity, 
although: he  compensates  for  it  in  some  degree  by  the  condensation  of 
facts,  and  by  numerous  references  to  foreign  audiorities. 

As  this  little  work  is  amusing -^the  author  having  seemed  to  opine 
that  now-a-days  philosophy  no  longer  requires  the  recommendation 
of  obscure  technicalities  and  tedious  verbosity,  any  more  than  the 
physician  does  those  of  a  long  face,  bag  wig  and  gold-headed  cane — 
we  trust  it  will  recommend  to  general  notice  the  science  in  question. 
Certainly  no.  events  could  be  more  calculated  than  the  present  to 
awaken  us  to  the  full  value  of  the  study  of  public  health,  a  -  study 
hitherto  so  unaccountably  neglected  here.     A  most  serious  plague 
seems  destined  to  overrun  the  whole  of  Europe^  and  perhaps  to 
castablish  itself  permanently. among  us.     It  has  bEifiled  the.  efforts  of 
individual  knowledge,  and  has  even  assumed  a  degree  of  political  im- 
portance, not  only  by  its  influence  on  population,  but  by.presendng 
an  impediment  to  commercial  speculations,  warlike  enterprises  and 
the  projects  of  cabinets  and  kings,  as  well  as  by  affecting^public  credit 
and  exciting  discontent  and  insurrection  among  the  ignorant  classes 
of  society.     Against  this  pestilence  and  its  mekncholy  consequences, 
and  to  counteract  other  evils  of  a  similar  kind  that  habitually  prev 
upon  the  land,  the  arms  afforded  by  Hygidne  should  be  wielded.     A 
heavy  responsibihty  rests  with  those  who  are  invested  with  authority 
in  the  state,  and  paid  for  its  proper  exercise,  if  sanatory  measures  are 
neglected.     Nor  is  Hygiene  less  important  or  less  apphcable  in  do- 
mestic privacy  than  in  public  regulations:  every  family,  in  every  class 
of  societ)r  throughout  the  land,  may  adopt  its  principles  and  be  bene- 
fited by  its  discoveries ;  and  a  short  experience  wul  demonstrate  to 
all  the  practical  blessings  secured  by  this  ofispring  of  an-  improved 
state  of  civilization. 


*  The  Sources  of  Health  and  Disease  in  Coramuntties ;  or  Elementary  Views  of 
Hygidue,  illustrating  its  Importance  to  Legislators,  Heads  of  Fmnilite,  &c.  ttrnfi, 
London.  1859. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

No.  XIX. 


FRANCE. 


M.  Scfanitzler,  aadior  of  the  Ettai  tTune  Statigtique  GhiiraU  de  VEmpire  de 
RuMtie^  has  in  the  press  a  new  work  under  the  title  of  La  Pologne  et  la 
Haifsae;  Comp  d'CEU  iur  VHiiioire  de  ces  deux  Puiuaneei,  leur  longue  RivaUte, 
kurdemi^  LuttCf  leurs  Farces  .retpectivet  et  la  Situation  poUtique  et  morale 
de  chacune  d^elles. 


'  A  translation  of  More*s  Utopia  has  recently  appeared  at  Paris,  with  the 
Latin  teit  opposite.  The  translation  (by  M.  J.  Vincent)  may  also  be  had 
without  the  text. 


In  our  next  Number  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  list  of  the  MSS.  left  by  the 
late  M.  Champollion.    Measures  are  already  taken  to  secure  their  publication. 

A  copy  of  Cicero,  with  large  margins,  has  been  found  in  a  library  at  Orleans, 
with  more  than  4000  MS.  emendations  by  the  celebrated  Henry  Stephens,  and 
hy  another  philologist,  whose  handwriting  cannot  be  identified.  This  copy  .of 
(^cero  was  very  probaMy  intended  to  serve  as  the  basis  of^  the  new  edition 
6f  the  complete  works  of  Cicero,  of  which  Stephens  speaks  in  the  preface  to 
his  book  intitled  Cattigationeg  in^uampbirimot  locot  Ciceronit,  but  which  never 
saw  the  light.  Fifteen  hundred  francs  have- been  offered  for  the  copy,  but  the 
proprietor  asks  2400,  of  which  he  intends  to  present  200  to  the  hospital  of 
Lyons,  where  Stephens  ended  his  days. 

A  new  penny  journal,  intitled  Le  Bon  Sens,  has  been  commenced  at  Paris, 
under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Laffitte,  Odilon  Barrot,  and  Arago,  and  will  be 
continued  every  Sunday.  The  pens,  as  well  as  the  purses,  of  these  distin^ 
guisbed  individuals,  will  be  employed  in  its  support.  Good  sense,  above  all 
other  qualities  of  the  intellect,  appears  to  be  that  which  at  present  is  least 
common  and  most  wanted  in  France,  both  by  rulers  and  ruled,  and  no  means 
are  so  proper  for  dispelling  the  delusions  of  the  latter,  as  the  diffusion  of  cheap 
knowledge  among  them  by  men  of  such  acknowledged  talent  and  experience 
as  those  we  have  just  enumerated. 

The  Protestants  of  Paris  have  just  lost  M.  Marron,  President  of  the  Con^ 
sistory  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Paris,  and  for  fifty  years  a  pastor  of  that 
city.  His  death  will  be  severely  felt  by  the  Protestants  of  Paris,  as  well  as  by 
the  inhabitants  in  general,  who  have  long  venerated  the  virtues  and  the  cha^ 
meter  of  this  venerable  man.  In  him  religion  has  lost  a  truly  evangelical 
minister;  and  the  Protestants  of  the  capital  will  never  forget  the  services,  for 
a  long  time  gratuitous,  of  the  founder  of  the  church  in  Paris.  In  the  stormiest 
times  of  liie  Revolution,  and  in  various  circumstances,  he  represented,  with 
honour,  the  church  conftded  to  him.  Literature,  and  particularly  classical  lite- 
rature, has  lost  in  him  a  vrriter  of  ctdtivated  taste,  a  graceful  and  elegant  poet, 
and  a- scholar  of  varied  and  profound  attainments.    His  conversational  powers 
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will  long  be  missed  by  an  extensive  literary  circle,  but  his  friends  alone  cam 
estioiatQ  the loastbey^have  «u8taaaed aa  ragaida the  vktues-of ^wa^ate  life  ap4 
the  dfeotfeoate  iaiercoucK  of  tka  hearU 

Courtin's  Encyclopedic  Modenm,  or  Dietionnaire  Abrtgc  des  Sckmces,  det 
LcUre$  et  des  Arts,  Sfc.  is  now  completed  in  24  vols.  8vo.  The  last  votuine 
contains  a  systematic  view  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  celebrated  Klaproth 
has  communicated  a  curious  essay  on  General  Grammar^  acoompamied  witk 
plates  of  various  alphabets.  The  publisber  intends  to  publish  occaskmal  sop- 
plementSy  in  order  that  the  work  nay  be  a  constant  source  of  reference. as  to 
the  actual  stale  of  knowledge. 

An  itttereituig  picture  of  tke  piesent  stnte  of  Gtteoa  ani  of  Otetk  lileaft* 
tuve  has  rooeoUy  appeared,  by  a  M.  Ftnger,  a  Oane^  who  tn^'elM  ^"^  ~^ 
Greece  in  1831. 


VielorHiiso  has  jest  finished  a  new  dnunay  bot  4he  sobiecty  and  tmm  the 
title,  ace  still  unknown. 


M.  Biot  is  well  known  to  have  written  the  elaborate  and  valuable  Dfe  of 
Sir  I«aac  Ifewton,  wfakh  appeafsd  in  ike  Dimimfkk  Ummndk^  The  de- 
raoseasent  of  mind  under  winch  BL  Biot  tfaiaka  Iw  has  diKxmied  that  Sir 
Isaac  laboured  at  one  period  of  his  life,  and  the  view  taken  of  this  by  some 
feieiM  pUlofopheis,  is  weU  kMwn  to  have  enilad  a  good  deal  of  oontrovetsy, 
and  has  been  lefeted  Ht  wamt  length  by  Dr.  BKunter  in  bia  life  of  Sir  Isaac. 
From  a  neir  number  of  the  Jmmd  da  Bmmm^  whatdk  we  hara  jesl  Meived, 


petoeive  tint  M.  Biot  has  inaened  in  it  the  ferU  pait  of  a  JUtnew  «f 
.  Blewster'  '  "  "" 


Dr.  Biewster's  woikc  when  liK  whole  is  feiiihed  we  may  prahahly  ietnai  la 
theaabiocl^aBdtotbeiefullnfM.  Biat's^ 


Jkortk^'-^vmnj  thegient  oatnialiat^  has  Urnaelf  pnU  die  deblitf  aatMe 
since  our  last,  after  a  life  devoted  to  sotenoe  wiii  an  nnawnriad  afylicilian 
and  a  success  exceeded  by  none  in  modem  times.  He  was  bom  at  Montbd- 
Uard  in  If 69,  a  year  which  cava  birth  to  ao  amay  aemarkabie  nMn--a  tfapo- 
leon— a  Chntennbriind^a  Wellingawi^--a  amnboidt,  %ui.  and  hia  tatdiioa- 
veries  wero  en  the  Mottuaca,  and  shook  to  ita  baae  the  Zaeingicel  ciandfeMlian 
which  then  umvemallypievniM.  Inwtad  to  Pinris  »  fill  die  ptooeof  PiiifBiiif 
of  Comparative  Anntomy  at  the  Jmrdki  dm  Pimm,  his  lacatmBes  ifieedilr  dafw 
crowds  around  hJamiHraotad  byhis  popuhyeioqtneeand  hwidaMsnBwnwil 
His  next  work,  XapsfM  dtJmatmmtCmmm'k^  pobliihed  ia  J  v«la.  avn.  180i» 
was  rewavded  by  the  Inatilnte  wiA  the  decenmal  priae  fer  die  ivei^  wbiob  had 
contributed  the  most  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Nataral  Scienoes  dming  Ihat 
period.  At  the  same  period  he  published  a  series  of  Memoirs  on  the  Anatomy 
of  dM  Mollaaca,  and  devoled  tm  attention  lo  a  detailed  enaaunaliaa  of  die 
fosail  remains  of  the  bones  of  mammiferoos  aniandt;  be  pnrlJCTdafhr  ennmiBeJ 
the  numerons  fesails  in  the  environs  of  f^uis,  aisiited  in  «he  goJogioal  Mt 
of  his  task  by  his  friend  BL  A.  Brongaiart  The  aagnoitymid  aeeoniqr  ««fc 
M.  Cttvier  displayed  in  the  eiamination  of  feesil  beoea,  raiaad  im  braaoh  ef 

auiry  to  the  dignity  of  a  peifeetly  new  aoienoa,  whtoh  has  throw*  a  jptmvM 
It  on  geobgy,  and  dire^ed  it  into  a  mete  phikaaophioal  roale.  A  nnaiber 
of  works  and  of  eUborate  menmiri  piMshed  aim»  by  waneus  nafnuBit^ 
bare  shown  the  peodigioos  inflwcnoe  which  Ifae  iidi— rs  of  Omar  have^ 
oised  on  the  sindy  of  Geology,  of  the  Animal  fixngdoas,  and  even  of  j 
Botany.    M^CnvieraawMed  bimiclf daring dwMlabnriemii^  '^ ' 
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AMjMdMt  wUdi  ^OuM  jrfoiM  havt  ll^eit  Mffioieot  la  have  distiaguislMd  my 
Mbftr  lMM»,  9$A  M  Ufr  ftv«  Meamirt  on  the  Voice  of  BirdU,  oa  Crocodiles  ui4 
on  MHMrots^ulMoU  of  Soologyi  audi  abo  u  liis  4efcdpUoBs  oi  the  liviog 
AmmIs  Hi  the  fitoagetiei  Iso.  lo  all  his  works,  eveo  lo  Um  nimOestdeUUsy 
1^  4iNOTor  Ike  mmm  Kudiooiii^  deoK^  and  Methodical  ouod»  aad  the  sagacity 
wUeh  <!lHil«Q*8fiMd  hMo.  Fogling  the  want  of  a  ivwrkMdkick  should  present  a 
gesena  view  of  kit  «deoi  on  ZoolcipiQal  dossificatioo^  he  published  in  iSlfhis 
^votk  WkiHtd  Lt  Btgrn^JUmml  4ki$rikm6  d'ofrit  torn  Ot^tmimtiomt  im  4  vols. 
8vo.  wMtb  speedily  bectMO  the  ten^^iooli  of  aU  Zoological  students.  When 
oiaptpy^  on  thie  work  he  lek  how  te  in  arraar  of  the  other  tauiohes  of 
2ool8gy  wes  thgt  which  respeots  the  cIms  of  fish,  and  saw  how  an/ott  difficult 
had  aoGtunulated  in  it,  as  well  finom  enrignorance  of  the  anatomy  of  these 
amfn^%  and  the  MBpossihily  of  detor^inii^  wi&  precision  the  laws  of  their 
comparative  organisatioD,  as  from,  the  want  of  large  collections,  and  perhaps 
also  from  the  too  artificial  spirit  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  Ichthyolo|5^. 
He  em)>loyed  His  infloence  to  form  a  collection  in  the  Paris  Mnsenm  of  spe- 
cimens offish  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  was  so  snccessfiil  in  his  endea" 
voars  iStxaX  'die  number  of  specimens,  ^ich  at  first  scarcely  amounted  to  lOCX), 
in  a  few  yean  amounted  to  6000.  Of  these  he  dissected  a  large  portion  with 
a  care  hitherto  unknown,  having  the  advantage  of  an  Me  associate  in  the 
study  of  the  details  in  M.  Valenciennes;  he  was  thus  enabled  in  a  period  of 
time  that  may  be  called  short,  looking  to  die  extent  of  the  results,  to  colleoi 
fhe  materials  of  his  great  HiU&ire  NatvtdU  da  PDiftont,  of  which  e^ght  volumes 
have  appeared,  with  their  appropriate  plates,  and  ft>r  die  continuation  of  whidi 
we  have  to  look  to  his  labcmus  assistant.  The  recent  embatrastnaent  among 
the  Paris  publbhen  having  occa^oned  a  stoppage  in  the  pi  ogress  of  this 
work,  M.  Cuvier  availed  himself  of  this  (as  the  part  prepared  m  the  press 
Was  already  in  advance  of  th«  printer)  to  make  preparations  for  republishing 
his  Lt^ons  d^AwKtomk  Ccmpmiey  of  which  a  second  edition  had  been  long 
anxiously  called  for.  This  thsign,  however,  he  vras  not  permitted  to  complete; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  sludl  not  be  ione  deprived  of  the  edition  he  had 
c— tetoplaled,  tmd  th<t  it  wiH  he  acoomp«nied  wtOi  those  beaatifiil  and  aocu- 
tate  phites  on  wMh  he  had  bestowed  so  mueh  pains,  and  in  the  execution  of 
ivhich  he  himse>f  eioelled;  for  he  waa  a  akaial  dnibaiin,  and  seised  external 
fmmB  with  fftpidity  and  aocasacy,  and  possessed  the  art  of  representing  in  his 
drawings  the  forms  of  otgmkc  tissues  in  a  style  peculiar  le  himseUL  His 
last  course  of  lectures,  on  the  History  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  on  the 
Philosc^hv  of  Natural  History,  delivered  at  the  College  of  France,  is  now  pub- 
lishing m  livraisons,  and  wiU  extend  to  three  or  four  vols.  8vo.  This  work, 
bowev^,  we  belieye,  has  been  published  without'  his  consent  or  revision.  His 
memory  was  prodigious,  and  he  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  forget  anything. 
Although  his  great  powers  were  more  particularly  devoted  to  Natural  Hbtory, 
tio  part  of  science  i^as  a  stranger  to  him,  and  his  taste  for  literature  and  works 
of  imaghiation  v^ras  particularly  refined  and  elegant.  In  his  Eiogtt  of  Ilhis^ 
trious  Men,  delivered  in  his  capacity  of  Perpetual  Seci^etary  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  he  always  displays  the  utmost  impartiality  and  love  of  truth;  he 
never  debased  itie  dignity  of  science  by  any  love  of  mtrigue,  and  displayed 
the  utmost  disinterestedness  in  his  efforts  to  proimfte  science.  The  qualities 
orhis  heart  were  <not  less  estimable  dian  those  of  his  head,  and  he  possessed 
the  happy  on  of  inspiring  his  friends  with  un  unalterable  attachment.  His 
conversation  was  vaned  and  animated,  adapted  by  turns  to  every  subject,  and 
he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  the  gnioe  and  ornament  of  society.  We 
roust  not  forget  the  great  services  he  rendered  to  public  education  as  head 
of  the  University;  his  Report  on  the  State  of  Primary  £ducation  in  Holland 
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is  a  lasting  monument  of  his  solicitude  for  die  education  of  the  jpeonle^  and  all 
those  who  have  observed  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  higher  bruicbes  of 
education,  know  how  constantly  his  influence  was  directed  to  fiivoor  their 
progress  and  to  remove  obstacles.  In  other  departments  of  the  d?il  flervioe 
into  which  he  was  successively  called,  as  Master  of  Recraests;  Covinsdlor  of 
State,  President  of  the  Section  of  the  Interior,  Director  of  Protestant  Worship; 
ffor  he  was  an  enlightened  and  liberal  Protestant,  and  watched  over  the  in- 
terests of  his  co-religio6ists  with  constant  solicitude,)  and  at  last  as  a  Peer  of 
France — in  all  these  he  displayed  the  same  superiority  of  talent  The  ofioe 
of  Censor  of  the  Press,  which  was  offered  to  him,  he,  to  his  eternal  honour, 
refused.  Such  was  the  man  whose  loss  the  vrorld  has  now  to  deplore ;  but  the 
mind  that  traced  her  age  and  history — in  tlie  wrecks  of  ages  dog  from  her 
bosom — will  live  for  ever  in  his  works  to  enlighten  and  instruct  maridnd. 


.  Count  Chaptal,  the  celebrated  writer  on  Chemistry  and  on  various  other 
practical  branches  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  died  at  Paris  in  the  b€|;inning  of 
August.  He  was  born  at  Nosaret  in  1756.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  most 
important  of  his  valuable  and  numerous  works: — El^mens  de  Chimie.  3  vols. 
8vo.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1790,  and  the  fourth  in  1803. — Trait6  sur 
le  Salp^tre.  8vo.  1796. — Essai  sur  le  perfectionnement  des  Arts  chimiques  en 
France.  8vo.  1800. — Art  de  faire,  de  gouvemer  et  dc  perfectionner  les  Vins. 
1  vol,  Bvo.  First  edition  1801,  second  edition  1819.— Traite  th^rique  et 
pratique  sur  la  culture  de  la  Vigne|  avec  TArt  de  faire  le  Vin,  les  Eaux  de 
vie,  Espritde  vins  et  Vinargres.  2  vols.  8vo.  First  edition  1801,  second  edi- 
tion 1811. — Essai  sur  le  Blanchiment,  1801. — Chimie  appliqude  aux  Arts. 
4  vols.  8vo.  1807. — Art  de  la  Teii^ture  du  Colon  en  rouge.  8vo.  1807. — Art 
duTeinturier  et  du  Dcgraisseur.  8vo.  1800. — De  TLndustrie  Fran^aise.  2  vols. 
8vo.  1819*— Memoire. sur  le  Sucre  de  fietteraves.  8vo.  Tliird  edition  1819. — 
Chimie  appliqu^e  k  TAgriculture.  ^  vols.  8vo.  1823. 


Portal,  the  celebrated  physician,  died  in  July  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
one.  His  Hiiioire  de  Vjinatomie  etde  la  Ckirurgie  will  always  t>e  regarded 
as  a  valuable  work,  and  his  Cour$  (TAruUomie  Medicate  may  still  be  consulted 
with  advantage;  but  his  chief  merit  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  will  be  his  efibrts 
for  rendering  the  study  of  anatomy  popular  in  France. 


Bru^,  Geographer  to  the  King,  and  Member  of  the  Geographical  Societies  of 
Paris  and  London,  died  of  the  cnolera  on  July  16,  at  the  age  of  forty -six.  His 
maps  are  the  most  esteemed  of  those  by  modem  French  artists.  He  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense  to  perfect  himself  in  his  profession,  having  made 
many  voyages  to  Africa  and  other  parts.  His  plan  of  an  Universal  Atlas, 
which  should  constantly  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  discovery,  by  the 
successive  appearance  of  new  maps  to  replace  the  old  ones,  was  a  truly  dis- 
interested scrieme ;  the  speculation,  as  was  feared,  turned  out  a  bad  one ;  but 
the  Atlas,  as  a  whole^  is  the  best  now  to  be  had  in  France,  and  the  fittest  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  It  was  his  intention  to  publish  a  new  Map  of 
Africa,  with  all  the  latest  discoveries.  The  Map  which  accompanied  Douville's 
Voyage  is  the  last  production  of  the  deceased  and  lamented  geographer. 
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GeBTHS  bu  appmnted  Dr.  Eckermann  in  his  will  to  be  editor  of  his  posthu- 
mous .woiks.  The  Doctor  has  published  many  essays  on  the  various  poetical 
productions,  of  Gk)ethe.  Among  the  works  left  ready  for  the  press  is  a  new 
▼olume  of  the  Life,  commencing  with  his  appearance  at  Weimar,  and  em- 
bcacing  the  first  year  of  his  residence  there,  a  period  during  which  he  wrote 
.some  of  his  most  remarkable  works.  This  volume  also  in  some  degree  filk 
up  the  chasm  in  his  autobiography  previous  to  his  Italian  travels.  A  new 
volumeof  Poems  also  may  be  expected,  and  the  original  of  Gotz  von  Berlich- 
ingen,  fnmi  vrfaich  the  present  Gbtz  materially  differs.  The  second  part  of 
Faust,  in  fyre  acts,  is  also  ready  for  the  press;  the  last  two  acts  were  written  in 
inverted  order  of  time,  the  fifth  having  been  composed  in  the  winter  of  1830, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  his  only  son  at  Rome,  a  blow  which  had  nearly 
proved  £aital  to  him ;  and  the  first  in  the  summer  of  1831.  The  tliird  act  con- 
sists of  the  classico-romantic  phantasmagoria  of  Helena,  which  has  already 
been  given  to  the  world.  Among  the  letters  is  a  volume  of  correspondence 
with  his  friend  the  celebrated  Maestro  di  Capello  Zelter,  which  in  importance 
and  interest  is  said  to  exceed  the  letters  to  Schiller.  . 


A.meda],in  commemoration  of  Goethe,  has  been  struck  at  Berlin.  On  one  side 
is  the  portnut  of  the  deceased,  by  the  celebrated  Leonard  Posch,  crowned  with 
laurel,  bearing  the  inscription  Jo.  W.  De  GOETHE  NAT.  XXVIII  AUG. 
MDCCXXXaIX.  The  likeness  was  taken  a  few  years  ago  at  Weimar,  and 
has  been  universally  admired  for  its  accuracy.  On  the  reverse  is  represented 
the  Poefs  Apoth^sis.  A  swan  bears  him  on  his  wings  to  the  starry  regions, 
that  appear  expanded  above, 'and  to  which  the  Poet,  having  a  golden  lyre  in 
his  left  airm,  extends  his  right*  arm  vrith  longing  gaze.  On  this  side  is  the  in- 
scription AD  ASTRA  REDIIT.D.  XXII  MART.  MDCCCXXXII. 

A  posthumous  work  of  Falk,  on  the  private' life  and  manners  of  Goethe, 
founded  on  personal  intimacy  with  him,  has  just  appeared  at  Leipzig,- and  is 
said  to  be  almost  as  interesting  from  the  character  or  the  writer  as  trom  that  of 
his  subject. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  in  Mentz,  by  public  subscription  and 
support  of  all  nations,  to  Gutenberg,  the  great  inventor  of  the  art  of^  printing, 
and  to  celebrate  the  immortal  discovery  in  a  grand. and  becoming  style.  The 
erection  is  to  take  place  in  1836,  being  the  fourth  centenary  anniversary  of  the 
great  achievement^  for  it  is  capable  of  historic  proof  that  Gutenberg  communi- 
cated his  discovery  of  moveable  letters  to  some  friends  at  Strasburg  in  1436,  to 
which  city  he  had  retired  on  account  of  some  disturbances  in  his  native  place : 
.vide  Schaab's  Getchichte  der  Erfindmg  der  Buchdruekerkuntty  Mainz,  1831. 
3  vols.  dvo. 

The  subscriptions  and  support,  in  particular,  of  printers,  booksellers,  authors 
and  literary  bodies,  is  solicited.  Kings  and  princes,  in  behalf  of  the  best  inte- 
rests, of  their  subjects  and  of  civiUzation,  it  is  hoped,  wUl  not  be  backward  to 
suppojt  so  noble  a  design.  The  public  will  be  informed,  from  time  to  time, 
by  means  of  the  daily  papers  and  journals,  of. the  progress  of  the  subscription, 
for  which  the  smallest  sums  will  be  received,  and  the  names  of  the  donors  en^ 
tered  in  a  book  kept  by  the  Corporation  of  Mentz,  to  which  all  communica- 
tions  ace  requested  to  be  addressed. 

A  new  edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  and  on  much  better  type 
and  paper,  is  announ<^,  of  Kayser*s  Catalogue  of  Books,  which  have  been 
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published  in  Gennany  and  the  conli|U(ms  states  from  1750  to  the  end  of  1832. 
In^this  edition  the  author's  naines  ^ill  be  given,  anonymous  as  well  as  pseudo- 
nymous, together  with  an  acoumte  description  of  niapg  and  plates,  Mitioiis, 
size,  place  of  printing,  year,  publishers  and  price.  The  first  part  Will  appeac 
early  in  1833,  and  the  remainder  every  two  tnonths  till  completed. 

Von  Schlothehn,  the  author  of  the  Ftora  dttr  Vonoelt  vnAPtirefiMemhmit, 
both  highly  esteemed  and  valuable  works,  died  at  Gotba  on  the  98th  of  March. 

A  translation  from  the  Polish  into  German  has  been  published  of  Professor 
Lelewiel's  work  on  the  Dhcoveriet  cf  the  Carthaginimu  amd  Chneekt  m  the 
Mlaniic  Ocean,  with  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Ritfeir,  of  Berlin. 

A  Catalogue  of  Works  relating  to  Austria  has  Just  been  published  at  Vienna, 
under  the  title  of  BibHothtca  Awtriuca.  The  works  enumerated  embrace 
chiefly  the  geography,  topography,  statistics,  history  and  politics  of  the 'states 
that  form  the  Austrian  empire.  The  number  of  works  already  given  amount 
to  nearly  5000,  among  which  are  many  of  g^at  scarcity  and  value,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Catalogue  is  promised  by  the  publisher,  F.  Gruffer. 

Travels,  by  M.  Ermann,  in  Northern  Asia,  in  the  years  1828  to  1830,  will 
be  published  in  the  course  of  next  year,  at  Berlin,  in  four  volumes,  Svo.,  with 
an  atlas  of  plates.  For  the  physical  sciences,  geography  and  languages,  this 
work  will  be  of  high  importance. 

A  work  hat  recently  appeared  at  Leipsic,  in  three  volpraes,  8vo.  which  pos^ 
sesses  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  moment,  entitled  RusaU  wkeii$t^kc, 
(Russia  as  she  is),  by  M.  Kaiser. 

Pr.  Bretscbueider,  one  of  the  most  independent  thinkers  and  ^lebrgted 
divines  in  Germany,  has  recently  published  a  pew  work  on  St.  Smonitm  mid 
Christianity,  in  which  he  regards  the  new  dootritie  as  a  phantom  that  menace 
alike  all  liberty,  civil,  religious  and  scientific. 

The  Unity  of  Germany  has  been  recently  discus8ed,in  a  pamphletpublished 
at  Strasburgh,  and  written  previous  to  the  late  decrees  of  theDiet.  Tbe  author, 
in  his  title-page,  quotes  Luther,  who  said,  that  Germany  resembles  a  fme  and 
spirited  horse,  abundantly  provided  with  provender*  and  all  things  necessaiv, 
but  wanting  a  rider.  Tins  rider,  the  author  recommends,  should  be  iVtcttia, 
a3  the  State  most  Germanic  In  its  nature,  and  calculated,  by  its  youthful  vigour 
and  Just  administration,  to  unite  the  suffrages  of  all.  How  fer  late  event?  may 
modify  this  judgment,  or  whether  Prussia  reaHy  aims  at  sudi  an  emiirence, 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  have  no  space  here  to  review  the  pamphlet,  but  re- 
commend it  as  deserving  of  attention. 

Hayn,  the  bookseller,  of  Berlin,  is  said  to  have  engaged  thirty-seven  of  the 
most  distinguished  authors  residing  in  tlie  city«  to  compose  a  work  on  the 
Capital,  similar  to  the  Cent-et-Un  of  Palris.  Among  the  names  mentioned  as 
writers  are  those  of  Raumer,  Raupach,  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  Steiglitz,  WiJi- 
bald  Alexis  (llsering),  F.  Forster,  and  Oettinger. 
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ITALY. 

from  the  statistical  accounts  published  in  Italy*  we  find  that  the  population 
of  Lombardy,  the  Venetian  provinces  not  included,  wa3,  in  1829,  9,365,000, 
and  in  1830,  2,386,000.  Milan,  in  the  former  year,  reckoned  128,822  inha- 
bitants, and  in  1830, 129,437.  The  provinces  are  Milan,  Brescia,  Bergamo* 
Cremona,  Mantua,  Pavia,  Como,  Lodi,  and  Sondrio,  or  former  Valtelina. 
In  these  provinces  almost  every  commune  is  now  provided,  by  order  of  the 
Austria^  government,  with  an  elementary  school  for  children  from  six  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  From  these  schools,  in  the  last  eight  years,  came  out 
'436,000  children  of  both  sexes.  There  are  now  53  upper  schools  for  bovs 
and  1 4  for  girls,  and  2,267  lower  schools  for  the  former  and  1,044  for  the 
latter.  In  me  lower  or  elementary  schools  are  taught  readine,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  the  catechism.  In  the  upper  or  normal  schools,  Italian  grammar 
and  letter-vmting,  drawing  applied  to  the  mechanical  arts,  geography  and  the 
elements  of  geometry.  Manu^s  have  been  printed  with  minute  directions  for 
ibe  teachers  in  these  schools,  who  are  under  the  care  of  inspectors  appointed 
by  government  The  inspectors  make  a  yearly  report  to  tne  Emperor.  AU 
parents  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  the  elementary  schools,  where 
instruf  tion  is  given  to  the  poor  gratis.  Thb  system  of  i^enersd  and  obligatory 
instruction,  which  has  been  long  in  practice  in  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria, 
was  introduced  into  Lombardy  in  1821,  and  it  is  now  in  full  activity.  M. 
Valery  was.  we  believe,  the  iirst  traveller  who  noticed  in  his  Voya^e$  Hht(h 
rigms  et  IMieraires,  this  important  innovation  in  Italian  education.  The 
annual  expense  for  providing  dementary  instruction  to  the  poor  in  Lombardy, 
is  defrayed  one-third  by  the  communes,  and  two-thirds  by  the  treasury.  The 
Masters  have  about  300  Austrian  livres  emolument.  Corporal  punishment  of 
every  description  is  strictly  forbidden. 

If  this  zeal  for  elementary  initr«iction  of  the  people  is  not  by  itself  sufficient 
io  pi«»note  the  difibsion*  of  knowledge  in  its  higher  and  more  extended 
branches,  4t  raises  at  least  the  mass  of  the  population  above  that  brutish  state 
of  ignorance  and  sloth  in  which  fit  lies  sunk  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
tends  thereby  to  prevent  crime,  and  to  make  the  humbler  classes  of  society 
decent,  moral  and  orderly,  and  as  such  it  is  deserving  of  imitation. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Mii$eo  Borhomeo  has  just  been  published  at  Naples. 
Una  important  collection  k  well  executed,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  artists 
concerned  in  it. 


The  Academy  Pontafiiana  of  Naples  has  proposed  ^  a  colleetion  of  idl  the 
inscriptions  hitiberto  knowit  in  die  Oscan  and'Oamnitic  languages,-  and  of  all 
ihe  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  which  those  idioms  are  mentioned,  with 
oritieal  remarks  on  the  same."  .  ^ 


.  Professor  John  has  discovered  another  buried  town  near  Pompeii.    Several 
bumian  skeletons  were  found  in  one  of  the  buildings. 

Leopold  VilU^  a  young  naturalist,  announces  his  intention  of  publishing  a 
journal  of  VtntoliUy  to  be  edited  by  himself  and  his  friends,  and  in  which  the 
stat^  of  the  volcano  will  be  regularly  recorded. 
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POLAND. 

In  fonmer  Numbers,  while  Poland  still  had  the  semblance  of  an  independent 
state,  it  was  our  pleasing  task  to  record  that  her  literature  was  yet  instinct 
with  life  and  promise;  and  that  not  all  the  insidious  efforts  of  Russian  domi- 
nation had  been  able  to  quench  either  the  liberties  or  the  struggling  talent  of 
that  immortal  land.  The  ferocious  Constantine,  and  the  benevolent  and 
poliified  Nicholas,  well  saw,  that  if  the  national  spirit  was  thus  fostered  by 
national  literature,  thej  must  bid  farewell  to  Russian  domination  over  Pol&nd. 
Language,  in  truth,  is  incompetent  to  picture,  in  adequate  terms,  the  wrongs 
of  Poland;  and  we  bluish  for  the  anti-human,  as  well  as  anti-national  system  of 
neutrality,  which  has  sacrificed  Poland,  and  exposed  her  to  treatment  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  annals  of  nations.  True,  indeed,  efforts  have  this  year  been  made 
in  Parliament  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  our  indifference  last  year;  but,  our 
interest,  it  may  be  feaned,  is  expressed  too  late— when  Poland  is  a  desert— her 
children  in  Siberia — and  her  living  literature  either  exterminated  or  proscribed. 
We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  appearance  in  London  of  a 
little  tract,  entitled,  '*  Polonia,''  which  it  is  intended  to  continue  monthly. 
It  consists  of  reports  on  Polish  aflvirs,  published  by  the  "  Literary  Associa- 
tion of  the  Frienos  of  Poland;^'  and  we  need  not  add  a  word  of  recommenda- 
tion to  induce  our  countrymen  to  purchase  it.  We  should  deserve  the  utmost 
odium  of  freemen,  did  we  not  endeavour  to  aid  this  good  cause  by  every  means 
in  our  power,  and  therefore,  although  not  strictly  within  our  plan,  we  annex  a 
table  of  the  contents  of  the  first  number  of  '<  Polonia.'*  We  are  happy  to  see 
so  many  of  the  long-tried  friends  of  liberty,  and  of  the  most  distinsuished 
names  in  our  literature,  enrolling  themselves  in  tliis  association;  and  when 
we  mention  that  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Poet  of  Hope,  is  the  president,  we  men- 
tion a  name  of  good  augury  for  its  success. 

Contents  of  Polonia,  No.  I. 

Address ptige  1 

Poland,  a  Russian  Province,          .        .     ,  .        .        .        ...  .2 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1815    ...  .  .    16 

Sufferings  of  the  old  Polish  Provinces  incorporated  with  Russia      .  .    24 

Address  of  the  State  of  Gallicia  t6  the  Emperor  of  Austria     .        .  .88 

(A  most  affecting  and  interesting  document.) 

Apology  of  Sir  Ilobert  Peel  for  the  Rpssian  Government        .        .  .30 

System  of  Russian  Policy  towards  the  Nations  under  her  Dominion  .    dS 

Home  Intelligence.  * 

Hull  literary  Polish  Society 35 

Books  recommended  to  Branch  Associations     v. -  37 

Mr.  Schons war's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons        .  .38 

Petition  to  Pariiament  from  HuU .      .        .        .        .        .        .        .39 

— — — ^— —  Bristol     .        .         .         .  .40 

Matlock 41 

'  the  Council  of  the  Birminglmm  Political  Union  ih. 

Observations  on  the  Fate  of  Poland 43 

Resolutions  of  the  Council  of  the  Birmingham  Political  Union        .        .    ib. 
Letter  from  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Eso.  of  the  United  States        .         .        .44 

■     ■     "  An  En^ishwoman'^ 46 

• — ■  a  Polish  Refugee,  presenting  a  Ducat  to  the  Association     .    t5. 

FoREroN  Intelligence. 
Extracts  from  various  Letters  from  Poland,  Austria,  &c.  &c.                   .    48 
Latest  Communications  received  by  the  Society 49 

Poetry. 
The  Dirge  and  Paean  of  Poland,  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Mennais  .    53 
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Ta^  veteran  and  nearly  octogenarian  Shishkov,  whose  pen  has  rendered  many 
services  to  Russian  literature  in  the  departments  of  philology  and  criticism,  as 
Well  as  in  a  variety  of  other  subjects,  has  lately  published  a  volume  of  Memoirs 
{Zapiski)  relative  to  the  War  of  1813.  Distinguished  by  the  confidence  of  the 
late,  emperor,  and  sustaining  a  very  important  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  that 
eventful  period,  the  writer  has  been  enabled  to  communicate  many  important 
&cts ;  and  although  his  work  does  not  possess  those  attractions  for  the  general 
rsader  which  the  more  expanded  private  details  introduced  into  French  works 
of  a  similar  class  hold  out,. it  will  claim  attention  from  its  historical  value,  and 
from  the  many  authentic  documents  it  furnishes. 


An  historical  romance  in  two  volumes,  by  Ertel,  entitled  "  Harald  and  Eliza- 
beth, or  the  Age  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,"  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  rather  as  a 
roost  successful  attempt  by  a  foreigner  in  the  Russian  language,  than  for  its 
intrinsic  merits  as  a  literary  composition.  The  style  is  pure  and  correct ;  but 
the  narrative  itself  feeble  and  jejune,  with  very  little  truth  of  historical  colour- 
ing. Ably  treated,  both  the  epoch  and  the  personal  character  of  Ivan  would 
be  singulariy  interesting  subjects  for  the  pen  of  the  novelist  The  latter, 
indeed, offers  a  problem  which  the  historian  nas  hitherto  been  unable  to  solve; 
—in  bis  early  youth,  we  find  the  victorious  subjugator  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan 
as  much  distinguished  by  his  benevolence  and  other  amiable  qualities,  as  he  is 
afterwards  represented  to  have  been  by  his  tyranny,  his  treachery,  his  cruelty — 
in  short,  by  those  vices  that  have  stamped  him  as  a  monster;  —to  reconcile 
th^  two  contradictory  portraits^  to  give  probability  to  the  odious  degeneracy 
which  the  latter  displays. 

Although  it.  is  published  anonymously,  the  new  four-volumed  romance  of 
Marina  Mnishek  is  attributed  to  the  fertile  pen  of  Bulgarin,  who  had  previously 
given  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  her  adventures  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  his 
misoelUuieous  works.  As  Marina  was  the  wife  of  the  False  Demetiius,  the 
present  production  may  be  considered  a  sequel  or  companion  to  the  romance 
of  DemUrU  Zamozvanetz;  and  we  here  again  meet  with  Boris  Godunov, 
Demetrius  himself  the  czar  Vassili  Shuisky,  and  many  other  characters  which 
figured  there.  Internal  evidence  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  author;  there 
being  the  same  degree  of  involved  intrigue,  similar  minuteness  in  the  historical 
and  descriptive  details,  accompanied  by  references  to  authorities;  the  same 
penpicoity  and  easiness  of  style,  and  the  same  moral  tone  prevailing  through- 
out. In  rapidity  of  events,  this  romance  is  not  inferior  to  Bulgarin's  others, 
while  it  is  in  some  respects  superior,  manifesting  greater  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  and  maturer  ability. 

Among  other  works  in  the  lighter  department  of  literature,  the  majority  of 
wkichy  in  Rasna,  are  for  the  most  part  of  foreign  growth,  and  consequently  do 
not  fall  under  our  notice,  two  deserve  to  be  here  mentioned  as  productions  of 
considerable  interest  and  promise;  namely,  Vetchera  na Khutors  biig  Dikankif 
or  "  Evenings  at  a  Country  House  near  Dikanko;*'  and  "Tales  by  Ivan  Petro- 
vitch  Boelkin.''  In  the  former  of  these  works  we  are  presented  with  a  faithful 
and  animated  picture  of  the  Ukraine,  a  region  that  well  deserves  the  appella- 
tion it  has  acquired  of  the  "  Slavonian  Ausonia,'*  and  whose  inhabitants  still 
retain  much  of  their  primitive  simple  character  and  mode  of  life;  while  its 
scenery  and  the  traditions  associated  with  it  are  equally  favourable  to  poetical 
colouring.    Narazhuy  and  other  writers  have  more  than  once  laid  the  scenes 
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of  their  subjects  there ;  but  none  have  given  us  so  faithful  a  picture  of  the 
habits  of  the  natives  as  Pasitchnik  Rudii  Ponko,  the  author  of  these  four  tales. 
Ibe  otiier  production  is  not  only  distinguished  by  an  unaffected  ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  8tyle»  but  by  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
Meliiigs  or  the  curiositv  of  the  reader  are  kept  excited.  Besides  the  abore- 
nientionedy  an  historical  no^l,  in  four  vokiines,  has  just  appeared,  whidi  is 
entitled  the  **  Strelitzes.''  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Masalsky,  a  young  poet,  who 
bad  noi  Uog  previously  published  a  small  collection  of  pieces  thai  bsid  ap- 
peared in  various  annuals  and  periodicab. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  nothbg  approaching  free  expression  of  opmion 
is  allowed  hi  Russia,  yet  we  frequently  meet  with  translations  of  articles  from 
English  periodicals  and  joumab,  as  well  of  whig  and  liberal,  as  of  tory  prin- 
ciples. As  a  proof,  too,  that  something  like  freedom  is  allowed  to  their  own 
writers,  we  may  instance  a  recent  publication  entitled  Ob%or^  &c.  or  **  A  View 
of  the  Principal  Events  in  Russia  from  the  Death  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the 
Accession  of^  Elizabeth  Petrovna.*'  In  this  work,  which  is,  by  the  by,  a  mas- 
terly and  comprehensive  sketch  of  a  most  important  and  interesting  period  in 
the  history  of  the  North,  the  author  is  very  far  from  being  the  apologist  of 
despotic  power ;  for  he  draws  a  most  frightful  picture  of  the  oppression  endured 
by  the  people,  and  of  the  shameless  tyranny  exercised  by  BiroD  and  other 
favourites.  Ibis  publication  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  takes  up  that 
portion  of  Russian  history  which  has  hitherto  been  very  little  dwelt  upon  by 
native  writers,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  rife  with  eventful  vicissitudes,  r84>idly 
succeeding  each  other  within  tne  brief  space  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  that  so 
many  remarkable  personages  took  their  share  in  them. 

TUakaya  Slava^  or  ^  Russian  Glory/'  is  a  lyrical  composition  that  does  equal 
honour  both  to  the  poetical  talents  and  the  patriotic  Rulings  of  Zhukovsl^; 
but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  it  would  find  many  admirers  here.  More, 
we  suspect,  woohl  be  soandalizad  at  the  subjeet,  tbam  captifated  by  tilt  bud's 
enthusiasmi  or  inclined  to  sympathize  in  his  exultation. 

Dr.  Yastrebtzeo*s  work  on  the  <^  Mental  Education  of  Childvefi,"  is  one  iSMi 
was  much  required  in  a  country  where  the  prejudices  of  custom  and  empirical 
routine  have  hitherto  excluded  enliditened  scientific  views  of  the  snl^eot; 
since  it  is  certainly  calculated  to  lead  to  the  adontion  of  many  impvovomeiits. 
There  is  mush,  however,  in  the  system  proposed  by  him,  that  is  not  a  little 
questionable  I  for  instance,  he  reoommenos  that  children  should  not  be 
instructed  at  all  in  history  i  neither  is  he  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
poetry,  an  acauaintance  with  whidi  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  ooofined  to 
the  mere  medianism  of  versification.  StUl  more  singular,  perhaps,  are  his 
ideas  relative  to  the  study,  or  rather  the  prohibition,  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  since 
he  advises  that  the  pupil  should  merely  learn  by  heart  such  words  in  tihem  as 
will  enable  bim  to  understand  the  technical  terms  and  expressions  adopted  in 
modem  languages.  To  make  amends  for  this,  he  insists  upon  the*  utility  of 
learning  Eufflish  and  German,  and  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  chemistry, 
physics,  ancf  medianics.  His  views,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  rational 
enough ;  and  his  book  will  hardly  foil  to  efiect  much  good,  should  it  be  only 
by  exciting  attention  to  the  subject  it  treats  of. 
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The  East  India  Company  have  presented  to  the  Linmuui  Society  their  mag^ 
nificent  Herfoariimi,  containiDg  uie  plaiits  collected  between  long.  73*^  to 
114°  £.  suod  lat.  3S°  N.  to  the  equator,  by  Kunig,  Roxburgh,  Riittler,  Russell, 
Kleioy  Hamilton,  Hevne,  Wight,  Finlayson,  and  Wallich.  It  includes  about 
13Q0  genera,  more  than  8000  species,  and  amounts,  in  duplicates^  to  at  least 
70,000  specimens^ — ^the  labours  of  half  a  century. 

For  many  years  a  large  portion  of  these  vegetable  riches  were  stored  on  the 
shdves  of  the  India  House,  without  any  one  sufficiently  convers&nt  in  Indian 
Botan}r  to  anaage  and  render  them  subservient  tp  the  cause  of  science.  On 
the  arrival  in  tms  country  of  Dr.  Wallich,  the  distinguished  superintendent  of 
the  Company's  Garden  at  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1828, — who  brought  with  him 
an  immense  accession  to  the  Herbarium  from  various  parts  of  India,  especially 
Nipal  and  the  Burmese  £mpire,— the  Court  of  Directors  instructed  him  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  the  aggregate  collection,  and  to  distribute  duplicate  speci- 
mens to  the  more  eminent  societies  and  naturalists  throughout  Europe  and 
America. 

This  immense  labour  has  occupied  Dr.  Wallich  for  the  last  four  years ;  and 
it  is  the  chief  selection  from  these  various  Herbaria,  destined  for  the  museum  of 
the  India  House,  which  the  Court  of  Directors  have,  with  princely  munificence, 
presented  to  the  Linniean  Society. 

The  lil^rali^  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been  duly  appreciated  through- 
out the  wide  circle  of  science.  It  has  been  acknowledged  oy  letters  and  ad- 
dresses from  the  different  societies  and  individuals  honoured  by  Uieir  patronage; 
and  this  last  act  of  their  bounty  will  endear  them  still  more  to  the  promoters 
of  botany,  by  placing  the  treasures  they  possessed  along  with  those  of  Linnieus 
and  Smith. 

Thfi  Ijansean  Society  purchased,  two  years  ago,  at  an  expn^nse  of  £3000,  the 
collections  of  Linnaeus  and  of  the  late  excellent  Sir  J.  £.  Smith;  and  since  that 
the  Herbarium  of  the  Society  has  been  further  enriched  by  tlip  treasures  of  the 
l^t,  it  forms  collectively  one  of  the  most  interesting  aud  important  in  Europe. 

The  East  India  Company  have  set  an  example  of  a  wise  and  liberal  policy, 
which  will  be  followed  throughout  the  world,  not  only  by  societies,  but  by 
those  enterprising  individuals  who  have,  to  their  oyrn  honour,  made  large  oof- 
lections  of  the  objects  of  natural  history;  and  it  is  a  source  of  national  oongra^ 
tulation  that  at  this  moment  the  naturalists  of  Europe  feel  indebted  to  this 
cQuntrv  for  the  most  extensive  contribution  that  was  ever  made  to  their  botani- 
cal collections^  They  owe  this  general  feeling  of  respect  towards  them  to  the 
enlightened  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  have  done  more  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  botany  than  was  ever  done  by  any  government  or  association  of 
persons  on  the  globe. 

A  deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  headed  by  the  Pre- 
sidenty  Lord  Stanley,  waited  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  the 
26th  instant,  witli  an  address  expressive  of  the  high  sense  the  S6ciety  enter- 
tains of  the  honour  conferred  upon  it  by  the  liberality  of  the  East  India. 
Company. 

M.  W.  Von  Humboldt,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  traveller,  is  engaged  on 
a  work  on  Comparative  Philology;  and  from  the  learning  and  sagacity  of  the 
anthor,  the  expectations  of  scholars  will  be  excited  to  a  high  degree  by  its  ap- 
pearance.    Australia,  in  particular,  has  excited  his  attention,  as  the  only  po!k 
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sible  point  of  intercourse  between  the  two  Continents ;  and  to  facilitate  his  re- 
searches in  all  the  la^nguages  of  that  vast  portion  of  the  globe,  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  has  liberally  furnished  him  with  numerous  documents, 
obtained  from  the  English  maritime  stations. 


M.,  Stanislas  Julien  has  commenced  the  publication,  m  London,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Oriental  Ty-anslation  Fund,  of  a  selection,  in  French,  of  the  best 
pieces  of  the  Chinese  Theatre,  from  the  Repertory  of  that  description  in  fbrty 
quarto  volumes,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  The 
first  livraison,  which  has  just  appeared,  contains  a  drama  in  prose  and  verse, 
entitled  L'HUtoire  du  Cercle  de  Craie,  Four  other  pieces  of  the  same  collec- 
tion, L*Avare,  La  FUU  du  Gauvemeufy  Le  Betaentiment  de  Sounga,  and  La 
Chcmite  Confrontie^  are  ready  for  the  press.  It  is  now  more  than  a  century 
since  Father  Premare,  a  missionary  at  Peking,  made  known  to  Europe  the 
Chinese  tragedy  which  furnished  Voltaire  with  the  subject  of  his  Orpheim  de 
Chine;  but  Voltaire  neglected  to  translate  the  lyrical  part,  which  occupies 
more  than  half  of  the  piece.  M.  Julien  has  not  followed  such  a  plan  of  muti- 
lation, but  has  attempted  a  complete  translation  of  the  various  dramas  which 
he  intends  to  publish.  M.  Julien,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  room  of  the  Jamented  Abel-Remusat,  and  also  fills 
the  situation  of  Assistant  librarian  to  the  Institute.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  works 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  London  Society  for  Oriental  Translations,  and 
we  do  this  chiefly  for  the  information  of  our  foteign  readers,  who,  we  believe, 
are  not  fully  aware  of  the  services  conferred  on  Oriental  literature  by  this  most 
useful  and  honourable  body.  The  Society  continues  its  labours,  and  the  most 
beneficial  results  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  such  liberal  encourage- 
ment to  Oriental  scholars. 

Adventures,  The,  of  Hatim  Tai,  a  Romance;  translated  firom  the  Persian  by 
Duncan  Forbes.    4to.    London.     1830. 

Algebra,  The,  of  Mohammed  Ben  Musa;  Arabic  and  English.  Edited  and 
translated  by  Frederic  Rosen.    8vo.    London.    1831. 

Histo^,  The,  of  Vartan,  and  of  the  little  of  the  Armenians;  by  Elisvus; 
translated  from  the  Armenian  by  C.  F.  Neumann.    4to.    London.     1830. 

History  of  the  War  in  Bosnia  during  the  Years  1737-1739;  translated  from 
the  Turkish  by  C.  Eraser.    8vo.    London.    1830. 

History,  The,  of  the  Maritime  Wars  of  the  Turks;  translated  from  the 
Turkish  of  Haje  Khalifch  by  James  Mitchell;  Chapters  1  to  4.  4to.  London. 
1831. 

Life,  The,  of  Hafiz  Ool-Moolk,  Hafiz  Rchmut  Khan;  written  by  his  Son, 
and  entitled  Goolistan-I.-Rehmut;  abridged  from  the  Persian  by  Ch.  Elliott. 
8vo.    London.    1831. 

Life,  The,  of  Sheik  Mohammed  Ali  Hazin,  by  himself;  edited  from  two 
Persian  Manuscripts,  and  noted  with  their  various  readings,  by  F.  C.  Belfbur. 
8vo.    London.  1831. 

The  same,  translated  into  English,  and  illustrated  with  Notes  explanatory 
of  the  History,  Poetry,  Geography,  &c.  which  therein  occur,  by  F.  C.  Belfbur. 
8vo.    London.    1830. 

Mulfiizat  Timury,  The,  or  Autobiographical  Memoirs  of  the  Mogul  Emperor 
Timiir;  translated  by  Major  Ch.  Stewart.    4to.    London.    1830. 

Translations  from  the  Chinese  and  Armenian,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations, 
by  Ch.  Fr.  Neumann.    8vo.    London.    1831. 

Translations,  Miscellaneous,  from  Oriental  Languages.  Vol.  I.  8va.. 
London.     1831. 
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Traveb»  The,  of  Macarius,  written  by  Paul  of  Aleppo,  in  Arabic;  Part  II. 
Walachiay  Moldavia,  and  the  Cossack  Country;  translated  by  Belf^ur.    4to.  . 
London.     1831. 

Union,  The  Fortunate,  a  Romance;  translated  from  the  Chinese  original, 
with  Notes,  &c.  to  which  is  added  a  Chinese  Tragedy,  by  J.  F.  Davis.  2  vols. 
8to.     London,    1829. 

Yakkun  Nattannav^  a  Cingalese  Poem,  descriptive  of  the  Ceylon  System 
of  Deodonology;  and  Kotan  Nattannaw^  a  Cingalese  Poem,  descriptive  of  the 
Characters  assumed  by  Natives  in  a  Masquerade ;  translate  by  J.  Callaway. 
With  Plates.    8vo.    London.    1829. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  FAREWELL  TO  HIS  READERS, 

AND 

M.  ALPHONSE  DE  LAMARTINE'S  REPLY. 


Sift  Walter  Scoxt !  In  these  simple  words  what  a  spell  there  is  to 
awaken  the  deepest — the  tenderest  interest  of  the  reader !-— to  point  to 
what  that  great  and  good  man  was—and  what  he.  now  is!  It  would 
he  pleasant  for  us  to  indulge  the  hope  that  the  pen,  which  more  than 
once  in  the  pages  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  has  delighted  its  readers, 
might  again  be  employed  to  instruct  and  to  charm  them ;  but  that  hand 
is  now  powerless ;  and  that  universal  intellect  seems  about  to  quit  fcwr 
ever  its  shattered  tenement.  At  such  a  time,  the  following  lines,  in- 
spired by  Sir  Walter's  touching  farewell  to  his  readers,  and  written  by 
the  most  popular,  in  England,  of  the  living  poets  of  France,  will  find  an 
appropriate  place  in  our  pages.  Instead  of  a  translation  we  think  our 
readers  will  be  better  pleased  to  have  the  original,  which,  we  venture 
to  predict,  will  not  be  the  least  admired,  in  after  times,  of  its  author's 
productions.  We  commence  this  Number  with  Goethe,  now  departed, 
full  of  years  and  honours ;  we  cannot  better  conclude  it,  than  by  the 
almost  vain  wish  that  his  greatest  living  contemporary  may  have  as 
prolonged  and  active  an  evening,  and  as  peaceful  an  exit. 

The  Farewell. 

'*  The  eentle  reader  is  acquainted,  that  these  are,  in  all  probaHlity,  the  last 
tales  whicn  it  wiU  be  the  lot  of  the  Author  to  submit  to  the  public.  He  is  now 
on  the  eve  of  visiting  foreign  parti ;  a  ship  of  war  is  commissioned  by  its  Royal 
Master  to  cany  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  climates  in  which  he  may  possibly 
obtain  such  a  restoration  tb  health  as  may  serve  him  to  spin  his  thread  to  an 
end  in  his  own  country.  Had  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  usual  literary 
labours,  it  seems  indeed  probable,  that  at  the  term  of  years  he  has  already 
attained,  the  bowl,  to  use  the  pathetic  langut^c  of  Scripture,  would  have  been 
broken  at  the  fountain ;  and  htde  can  one,  who  has  enjoyed  on  the  whole  an 
uncommon  share  of  the  most  inestimable  of  worldly  blessings,  be  entitled  to 
complain,  tliat  life,  advancing  to  its  period,  should  be  attended  with  its  usual 
proportions  of  shadows  and  storms.  They  have  affected  him  at  least  in  no  more 
painful  manner  than  is  inseparable  from  Uie  discharge  of  this  part  of  the  debt  of 
humanity.  Of  those  whose  relation  to  him  in  the  ranks  of  life  might  have  in- 
sured hun  their  sympathy  under  indisposition,  many  are  now  no  more ;  and 
those  who  may  yet  foDow  in  his  wake,  are  entitled  to  expect,  in  bearing  in- 
evitable evils,  an  example  of  firmness  and  patience,  more  especially  on  the  part 
of  one  who  has  enjoyed  no  small  good  fortune  during  the  course  of  his  pil- 
grimM[e. 

**  Tne  pubhc  have  claims  on  liis  gratitude,  for  which  the  Author  of  Waverley 
has  no  aaequate  means  of  expression ;  but  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  that 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  such  as  they  arc,  may  not  have  a  difierent  di^  fi^m 
those  of  his  body ;  and  that  he  may  again  meet  his  patronizing  friends,  if  not 
exactly  in  liis  old  fashion  of  literature,  at  least  in  some  branch,  which  may  not 
call  forth  the  remark,  that — 

*  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage.'  " 
"  Abboisfordy  September,  1831." 
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Reponse  aux  Ameux  de  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  m  Lecteveb. 

EPITRE  FAMILIERE. 

Au  premier  mille,  hdas !  de  mon  p^lerinage, 
Temps  oik  le  conir  tout  neuf  Toit  tout  k  son  image, 
Oik  1  &me  de  tose  ans,  viem  de  pasdoiu, 
Demande  ^  Tuiiiven  aes  mule  Amotions, 
Le  soir  d'un  jour  de  fete,  au  golfe  de  Veniae, 
Seul,  errant  aaua  obiet  dans  mm  barque  ind^ciae, 
Je  auivaia,  maia  de  uhh,  aur  la  mer,  un  bateau 
Dont  lea  oonoerta  flottanta  se  r^fiandaient  aur  I'eau ; 
Voguant  de  oap  an  cap,  nageant  de  crique  en  crique, 
La  barque  balan^ant  sa  briae  de  musique, 
Elevait,  abaissait,  moduUit  aea  acoorda 
Que  Tonde  palpitante  emportait  ^  aes  bords, 
£t  selon  que  b  plage  ^tait  aourde  ou  sonore, 
Mourait  oomme  un  aoupir  des  mers  qui  s'^vapore, 
Ou  dans  lea  antrea  creux  r^veillant  inille  ^chos 
Elanpait  jusffli'au  oiel  la  fiuifiuw  des  flots ; 
£t  moi,  pencn^  sur  Tonde,  et  Toreille  tendue, 
Retenant  aur  lea  flots  la  nune  au^ndue, 
Je  fir^missaia  de  pardre  un  seal  de  cea  aceenta, 
£t  le  vent  dlnrmonie  enhrrait  toua  mea  aens. 

C'dtait  un  couple  beureux  d'amants  unis  la  veille, 
Promenant  leur  bonbeiir  ^  llieure  oik  tout  sommeille, 
Et,  pour  mieux  enchanter  leurs  fortune  moments, 
Reroirant  Tair  du  golfe  au  son  des  instruments. 
La  nanc^  en  jouant  avec  T^cume  blanche 
Qui  de  r^troit  esquif  venait  laver  la  hanehe, 
De  son  doigt  dans  la  mer  laisaa  tomber  Tanneau, 
.Et  pour  le  reaaaiab  aon  corps  pench^  aur  Teau 
Fit  incliner  le  bold  sous  la  vague  qu'il  rase ; 
La  vague,  comnie  une  eau  qm  surmonte  le  vase, 
Les  couvrit :  un  seul  cri  retentit  jusqu'au  bord : 
Tout  ^tait  joie  et  chant,  tout  f\it  sflenoe  et  mort 

£h  bien !  ce  que  mon  coeur  (^wouva  dans  cette  heure 
O^  le  chant  s  englou^  dans  rhumide  demeure, 
Je  r^prouve  sujourdliui,  chantre  mdlodleux, 
Ai^ourdlnn  cpie  j'entends  les  suprdmcs  adieux 
De  cette  <Mikte  voix  pendant  qumze  ans  suivie. 
Voluptueux  ouUi  des  pdnes  de  la  vie, 
Musique  de  I'eqpdt,  bnse  des  temps  pasa^, 
Dont  no6  soucis  dimnints  ^taient  si  bien  berc^ ! 
Heurea  de  sofitude  et  de  m^lancolie, 
Heures  des  nnits  sans  fin  que  le  aommeil  oublie, 
Heurea  de  triste  attente,  helas !  qu'il  fimt  tromper, 
Heures  ^  la  main  vide  et  qu*il  fimt  oocuper, 
Fant6mes  de  Tesprit  que  rennui  ^t  ^dore, 
Vides  dfi  la  pensee  oik  le  cosur  se  d^vore ! 
Le  conteur  a  fini :  vous  n'aurez  plus  sa  voix, 
Et  le  tempe  va  aur  nous  peser  de  tout  son  poids. 

Ainsi  tout  a  son  terme,  et  tout  cease,  et  tout  s'use; 
A  ce  tenftle  aveu  notre  espnt  se  rcfuat, 
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Nous  croyoni  en  toumaiit  les  feuillets  de  nos  jonrs 
Que  les  pages  sans  fm  en  toumenmt  tim|oan; 
Nous  croyons  que  cet  arbre  au  dome  ihus  et  sombre, 
Dont  nos  jeunes  amours  cherchent  la  mousse  et  Fomlyre, 
Sous  ses  ndeaux  tendus  doit  ^temellement 
Balancer  le  ziphyr  sur  le  front  de  Tamant; 
Nous  croyons  que  ce  flot  qui  court,  murmure  et  briUe, 
£t  du  bateau  berc^  caresse  en  patx  la  quHle, 
Doit  k  jamais  briller,  murmurer  et  flotter, 
Et  siur  sa  moUe  ^cume  ^  jamais  nous  porter ; 
Nous  croyons  que  le  Hvre  oh  notre  kme  se  plooge, 
Et  comme  en  uu  sommeil  nage  de  songe  en  soqge, 
Doit  d^rouler  sans  fin  cette  prose  ou  ces  vers, 
Horizons  enchants  d*un  magicjue  univers : 
Mensonges  de  Tesprit,  illusion  et  ruse 
Dont  pour  nous  retenir  ici-bas  la  vie  use ! 
H^las !  tout  finit  vite:  encore  un  pen  de  temps, 
L*arbre  s'efTeuille,  et  s^he,  et  jaunit  le  printenqw, 
La  vague  Arrive  en  poudre  k  son  dernier  rivage, 
L'&me  k  I'ennui,  le  livre  k  sa  demi^re  page. 

Mais  pourquoi  done  le  tien  se  ferme-t-il  avant 
Que  la  mort  ait  ferm^  ton  po^me  vivant, 
Hom^re  de.llustoire  k  Timmense  Odyss^e, 
Qui,  r^pandant  si  loin  ta  fi^conde  pens^e, 
Soul^ves  les  vieux  jours,  leur  rends  Tftme  et  le  corps, 
Comme  I'ombre  d'un  Dieu  qui  ranime  les  morts? 
Ta  fibre  est  plus  savante  et  n'est  pas  moins  sonore. 
Tes  jours -n'ont  pas  atteint  ITieure  qui  d^colore. 
Ton  front  n'a  pas  encor  perdu  ses  dieveux  gris, 
Couronne  dont  la  muse  ome  ses  favoris, 
Oii,  comme  dans  les  pins  de  ta  Cal^donie 
La  brise  des  vieux  jours  est  pleine  dliarmonie. 
Mais,  h^las!  le  poete  est  homme  par  les  sens, 
Homme  par  la  douleur !     Tu  le  dis,  tu  le  sens ; 
L'argile  pdrissable  otli  tant  d'ftme  palpite, 
Se  faponne  plus  belle  et  se  brise  plus  vite ; 
Le  nectar  est  divin,  mais  le  vase  est  mortel ; 
C'est  un  Dieu  dont  le  poids  doit  (icraser  I'autel, 
C'est  im  souffle  trop  plein  du  soir  ou  de  Tanrore 
Qui  fait  chanter  le  vent  dans  un  roseau  sonore, 
Mais  qui,  brise  du  son,  le  jette  au  bord  de  I'eau 
Comme  un  chaume  s^hd  battu  sous  le  fl^u ! 
O  n^ant !  6  nature !  6  faiblesse  supreme ! 
Humiliation  pour  notre  grandeur  m^me ! 
Main  pesante  dont  Dieu  nous  courbe  incessamment 
Pour  nous  prouver  sa  force  et  notre  abaissement, 
Pour  nous  dire  et  rcdire  k  jamais  qui  nous  sommes, 
Et  pour  nous  ccraser  sous  ce  bonteux  nom  d'hommes ! 

Je  ne  m*^>tonne  pas  que  le  bronze  et  Tairain 
Cedent  leur  vie  au  temps  et  fondent  sous  sa  main, 
Que  les  mure  de  mnit,  les  colosses  de  pierre 
De  Thbbe  et  de  Memphis  fassent  de  la  poussibre, 
Que  Babylone  rampe  au  niveau  des  ddserts, 
Que  le  roc  de  Calpd  desceude  au  choc  des  mers, 
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£t  que  lea  vento,  paroib  aax. dents  des  bones  avides, 
Ecorcent  joiur  a  jour  k  tronc  des  pyramides : 
Desbomines  et  des  jours  ouvrafes  imparfiuts, 
Le  ftemps  peut  les  rooger,  c'est  mi  qui  les  a  faits, 
Leur  degradation  n'est  pas  une  mine, 
£t  Dien  les  aime  autant  en  sable  qu'en  colline ; 
Mais  qu'un  esprit  divin,  souffle  immat^riel 
Qui  jaillit  de  Dieu  seul  comme  I'^clair  du  cid. 
Que  le  temps  n'a  point  fiiit,  que  nul  dimat  n*alt^re, 
Qui  ne  doit  rien  au  fevi,  rien  k  Fonde,  k  la  terre, 
Qui,  plus  il  a  compt^  de  soleils  et  de  jours, 
Phis  il  se  sent  d'^lan  pour  s'danoer  toujours, 
Plus  il  sent,  au  torrent  de  force  qui  I'enivie, 
Qu'avour  v6ax  pour  rhomme  est  sa  raison  de  vivra ; 
Qui  colore  le  monde  en  le  r^fl^hissant; 
Dont  la  pens^  est  I'^tre,  et  qui  cr^e  en  pensant; 
Quiy  doonant  k  son  OBUvre  un  rayon  de  sa  flamme. 
Fait  tout  sortir  de  rien,  et  vivre  de  son  ftme, 
Enfonte  avec  un  mot  comme  fit  J^hora, 
Se  voit  dans  ce  qu*fl  fait,  s'applaudit,  et  dit:  Va! 
N'a  ni  soir,  ni  matin,  mais  (»iaque  jour  s'^eiOe 
Aussi  jeune,  aussi  neuf,  anssi  Dieu  que  la  veiDe ; 
Que  cet  esprit  cratif  dans  les  liens  du  corps 
Sente  en  lui  tout4-coup  d^faSHr  ses  ressorts, 
Et,  comme  le  mourant  qui  s'^teint  mais  qui  pense, 
Mesure  ^  son  cadran  sa  propre  decadence, 
Qu'il  sente  Tunivers  se  d^rober  sous  lui, 
Levier  diVin  qui  sent  manquer  le  point  d'appui, 
Aide  pris  du  vertiffe  en  son  vol  sur  I'abtme, 
Qui  sent  I'air  s'affinsser  sous  son  aUe  et  s'abime, 
Ah !  voU^  le  n^ant  que  je  ne  comprends  pas ! 
Voili  la  mort,  plus  mort  que  la  mort  d'ici-bas, 
VcmI^  la  y^ritable  et  complete  mine! 
Aujniste  et  saint  debris  devant  <]ui  je  m*incline, 
Vmk  ce  qui  fait  bonte  ou  ce  qui  fait  ir^mir, 
G^missement  que  Job  oublia  de  g^mir ! 

Ton  esprit  a  port^  le  poids  de  ce  probl^me ; 
Sain  dans  un  corps  iimrme.il  se  juffe  lui-m^me ; 
Tes  organes  vaincus  parlent  pour  t  avertir ; 
Tu  sens  leur  d^adenoe,  beureux  de  la  sentir, 
Heureux  que  la  raison  te  pr^tant  sa  lumi^e, 
T*arr^te  avant  la  cliute  au  bord  de  la  carri^re ! 
£b  bien !  ne  rougis  pas  au  moment  de  t'asseoir ; 
Laisse  un  long  cr€puscule  k  F^dat  de  ton  soir ; 
Notre  tiksbe  commence  et  la  tienne  est  finie : 
C'est  k  nous  maintenant  d*embaumer  ton  g^nie. 
Ab !  si  comme  le  tien  mon  g^nie  ^tait  roi, 
Si  je  pouvais  d'un  mot  ^voquer  devant  toi 
Les  fimtomes  divins  dont  ta  plume  feconde 
Des  b^ros,  des  amants  a  peupl^  Tautre  monde; 
Les  sites  encbantds  que  ta  main  a  d^crits, 
Paysages  vivants  dans  la  pens^e  Merits ; 
Les  nobles  sentiments  s'elevant  de  tes  pages 
Comme  autant  de  parfums  des  odorantes  plages; 
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Et  les  hautes  veftos  qtw  ton  art  fit  mmer, 
£t  les  saints  d^vouements  que  ta  vm  iUt  aim., , 
Dans  un  cadre  oil  ia  vie  entrerait  tout  entitle, 
Je  les  fends  Jaillir  tous  derant  ta  paupl^e, 
Je  les  concentrerais  dans  im  briUant  miroir, 
Et,  dans  mi  setil  regard,  ton  ceil  p<mmil  te  vokt 
SemUables  k  ces  fMix,  dans  la  nuit  i^etwHHt, 
Qui  viennent  saker  la  main  qui  ks  i^pelle, 
Je  lei  feraifl  panof  raTonnanta  devant  tot ; 
Vaste  cT^atieii  qui  salu^ak  son  roi! 
Je  les  r^unirak  en  ootmmne  chobie, 
Dont  chaque  flear  tenut  amour  et  po^sie, 
Et  je  te  foroanrfa,  toi  qui  veux  la  quitter, 
A  resfiamt  ta  gloire  aurant  de  kjeter. 

Cette  gloire  sans  tadie^  et  oes  jours  saoa  nuage, 

N'ent  point  pour  ta  m^moire  a  d^irer  de  page; 

La  main  du  tendre  enfiuit  peut  t'ouvrir  au  hasaidy 

Sans  qu'wi  mot  eormpteur  ^tonne  son.regard, 

Sans  que  de  tea  tahleMiy  la  luave  d6c«»ce 

Fasse  roudr  un  front  couronn^  d'innooence ; 

Sur  la  taUe  du  soiri  dans  la  veiU^  admiiv 

La  famille  te  eompte  an  nombre  des  amie, 

Se  fie  ^  ton  faonneur,  et  laiaae  aana  aciupule 

Passer  de  main  en  main  le  livre  ijpA  ciiode; 

La  vierge,  en  te  lisant,  qui  ralentit  aon  pas, 

Si  sa  mire  survicnt  na  te  d6robe  pas, 

Mais  relit  au  grand  jour  le  passage  qu'elle  aime, 

Comme  en  &!oe  du  Ciel  tu  F^criyis  toi-ni^nie, 

Et  s'endort  anasi  pure  apr^  t'avoir  lecni^ 

Mais  de  grace  et  d'amour  le  ceeur  plus  parfiun^. 

Un  Dieu  deseend  ton^jours  pour  d^nouer  ton  dnuse, 

Toujours  la  Providence  y  veille  et  neus  proeiaBie 

Cette  justiee  ooeuke  et  oe  divin  reiaort 

Qui  fait  jouer  le  tompa  et  gouveme  le  tort; 

Dans  les  cent  mi|le  aspects  de  ta  gloire  infinie 

C'est  toujours  la  raison  qui  guide  ton  g^nie. 

Ce  n'est  pas  du  desert  le  cbeval  indompt^ 

Trainant  de  Maceppa  le  corps  ensanglant^, 

Et,  comme  le  totrent  tombant  de  dme  en  eiine, 

Pr^ipitant  aon  msdtre  au  trdne  eu  dans  Pabtme; 

C'est  le  counler  de  Job,  fier,  mais  ob^iasant, 

Faisant  sooner  du  pied  le  sol  retentfiasant, 

Se  fiant  k  sea  flanos  conone  I'aigle  4  son  afle, 

Pr^tant  sa  boudie  au  Mn  et  aon  doe  it  la  adle; 

Puis,  quand  en  quatre  bonds  le  desert  est  fVancM, 

Jouant  avec  Le  mors  que  F^eome  a  Uancbi, 

Touchant  sans  le  pasecr  le  but  qu'on  kd  d^Mgne, 

Et  sous  la  main  qu'on  tend  oounMUit  son  oou  de  i^giie. 

Voil4  lliomme,  voik  le  pontile  immortei ! 
Pontife  que  Dieu  fit  pour  parftuner  Tautel, 
Pour  ddrober  au  sphmx  le  mot  de  la  nature, 
Pour  jetcr  sen  flambeau  dana  notre  nuk  ofaacure, 
Et  nous  fiure  ^der,  dans  aes  divias  aeeenta, 
Ce  grand  livre  au  sort  dont  lui  seid  a  le  sens. 
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Aussi  dans  ton  rmoi,  que  ton  heureux  umte 
Soit  ^om^  par  rfiuiia,  ou  flat*^  du  Z^re, 
Et,  partout  oik  ia  mat  ^tend  «m  vaile  tein, 
.  FloMard'un  cial  4  Tautre  aiiz  deoz  bords  du  ba«in; 
Ou  que  ton  char,  longeani  la  ct^  das  moirtagnet, 
Porte  en  baa  ton  lagud  aur  naa  tMw  aampagaety 
Partout  o&  ton  oil  ▼oit  du  pant  da  ton  viiwcan 
Le  phan  ou  k  cfedier  aortnr  da  bleu  de  Tcaut 
Ou  le  mule  blandu  nor  \m  flatB  d'una  p^fKC 
Etendre  en  mer  un  ma  da  Tflle  oa  da  Tillage ; 
Partout  oik  ton  ragaid  voit  au  flano  dea  ooteaux 
VyrmiMhat  an  noir  let  teia  &m  viamt  chfttaanx, 
Ou  hotter  les  Yapaun  hakinae  da  noa  viUei» 
Ou  des  plus  Iwniblai  toita  k  loir  longir  ko  tuiki» 
Tu  peux  dire,  en  ouvrant  ton  coeur  a  ramiti^, 
Ici  Ton  essuiendt  k  poudre  de  mon  pi^, 
Ici  dans  qu^que  coedi*  mon  ftne  s'est  vcrsdc, 
Car  tout  un  siede  penae  et  Tit  de  ma  pena^! 
II  ne  t'a  rien  nanqti^  pour  ^gakr  du  mmt 
Ces  noma  poor  qui  k  tempi  n'a  plus  d'ombt^  et  d'affront, 
Ces  noms  nii|e8tuefuc  que  I'^pop^e  ^fere 
Comne  me  cittie  fauniaine  au-denus  de  re  greve, 
Que  d'avoir  eotroentr^  dans  un  mxA  monument 
La  pmanmce  et  I  emirt  de  ton  efuantenent. 
Mais  tout  homme  a  trop  pcu  de  jours  pour  sa  pensee: 
La  main  s^cbe  sur  roeun^  k  peme  commence, 
Notre  bras  n'attc^  pas  ansri  loin  que  notre  ail; 
Soyvns  done  indttj^ents  m^me  pour  notre  ov^^eil. 
Les  monuuuuls  eompkta  ne  aont  pas  eenTre  dltomme : 
Un  si^e  les  commence,  un  autre  les  consomme; 
Encor  ces  grands  t^moins  de  notre  bumanit6 
Accusent  sa  fiublesse  et  sa  bri^et6; 
Nous  y  portons  chaoun  le  saMe  avec  k  foule; 
Qu'iiiHNnie,  quand  plus  tard  notre  Babd  s'dcroule, 
D'avofr  port6  nous-radmc  4  ces  longs  monuments 
Lliumble  brique  cacb^  au  sdn  des  fbndcments, 
Ou  k  pierre  aouh4^  oik  notre  vain  nom  vive? 
Notre  ubm  est  neant  quetque  part  qu'on  rinscrive. 

Spectateur  fiit^u^  dn  grand  apedade  faumab, 

'ra  nous  kinea  pooitant  dans  un  rude  ebemin : 

Les  nations  n'ont  plus  ni  barda  ni  mopb^to 

Pour  enchanter  kur  route  ct  marchar  a  kur  t^; 

Un  tremblcnent  de  tr6ne  a  second  ks  reis, 

Les  chefii  eomptent  par  jour  et  ks  r^es  par  mois; 

Le  souffle  impdtueux  de  llramainc  pm6e, 

Equinoxe  brdknt  dont  Tftme  est  renTersde, 

Ne  permet  k  peraonne,  et  pas  mdme  en  eapoir, 

De  se  tenir  debont  an  sommet  du  pouvoir, 

Mais  poussant  tour  ^  tour  ks  plus  forts  sur  k  cime, 

Les  frappe  de  Tertice  et  ks  jette  a  Tabime; 

En  vain  le  monde  mvoque  un  sauveur,  un  appui, 

Le  temps  phis  fort  one  nous  nous  entralne  sons  Ini : 

Lorsque  k  mer  oA  tmsse  un  enftnt  k  gourmande, 

Mais  tout  homme  eat  petit  quand  une  ^poque  -est  grande. 
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$84  Sir  Walter  Scott*$  Farewell, 

Regarde:  citoyens,  rois,  soldat  ou  triban 

Diea  met  la  main  sur  tous  et  n'en  diouit  pas  qb; 

£t  le  pouvoir,  rapide  et  brCllaiit  m6t6ore, 

En  tombant  mir  nos  ftonts  nous  juge  et  nous  ddrore. 

C*en  est  fiut:  la  porde  a  souffle  sur  les  men, 

Le  chaos  bout  et  couve  wi  second  nnivers, 

£t  poor  le  geaie  humain  one  le  sceptre  abandoime 

Le  sahit  est  dans  tons  et  n  est  pins. dans  persomie. 

A  rimmense  roulis  d'un  oo^an  nouveau, 

Aux  oecillfltions  du  del  et  du  vaisseau, 

Aux  gigantesflues  flots  qui  croulent  sur  nos  t^tes, 

On  sent  que  llionmie  aussi  double  un  cap  des  tenqp^tes, 

Et  passe  sous  la  fimdre  et  sous  robscurite 

Le  tropique  on^eux  d*une  autre  humanity. 

Aussi  jamais  les  flots  oii  I'^clair  se  rallume 

N'ont  jet6  vers  le  del  plus  de  bndt  et  d'6ciime, 

Dans  leurs  gouffires  b^ts  eng^outi  plus  de  m&ts» 

Port^  lliomme  plus  haut  pour  le  lancer  plus  baa, 

Noy6  plus  de  fortune  et  sur  plus  de  rivages 

Pouss^  plus  de  d^ris  et  d'illustres  naufrages: 

Tous  les  royaumes  veuft  dliommes^rois  sont  peupl^s; 

lis  ^bangent  entre  eux  leurs  metres  exil^ 

J'ai  vu  Tombre  des  Stuarts,  veuve  dn  triple  empire, 

Mendier  le  sdeil  et  Fair  mi'elle  reqnre, 

Llilritier  de  I'Europe  et  de  Napoleon, 

D^^rit6  du  monde  et  d^u  de  son  nom, 

De  peur  qu'un  si  grand  nom  qui  seul  tient  une  bistoire 

N'eut  un  trop  fr^le  6cho  d'un  a  grand  son  ^  gloue. 

Et  toi-m^me  en  montant  au  sommet  de  tes  tours 

Tu  peux  voir  le  plus  grand  des  d^ris  de  nos  jours, 

De  teur  soleil  natal  deux  plantes  orpbelines 

Du  palais  d'Edimbouig  couronner  les  mines ! . . . . 

Ab!  brsque,  s'^chappant  des  fentes  d*un  tombeau, 

Cette  tige  germait  sous  un  rayon  plus  beau, 

Quand  la  France  envoyant  ses  sawes  k  I'Europe, 

Annonpait  scm  miracle  aux  flots  de  Parthdnope, 

Quand  moi-meme  d'un  vers  press^  de  le  b^mr 

Sur  un  fils  du  destin  j'invoquais  I'avenir, 

Je  ne  me  doutais  pas  qu*avec  tant  d'esp^ance 

Le  vent  de  la  fortune,  n^as !  jouait  d'avance, 

Emportant  tant  de  joie  et  tant  de  voeux  dans  Tair 

Avec  le  bruit  du  bronze  et  son  rapide  ^lair, 

Et  qu'avant  que  I'enfant  pGt  mamer  ses  armes 

Les  oardes  sur  son  sort  n  auraient  plus  que  des  larmes  I . . 

Des  larmes?  non,  leur  lyre  a  de  plus  nobles  voix: 

Ah!  s'il  ^chappe  au  trone  ^cueil  de  tant  de  rois. 

Si  comme  un  nourrisson  qu'onjette  k  la  lionne 

A  la  rude  infortune  ^  nourrir  Dieu  le  donne, 

Ce  sort  ne  vaut-il  pas  les  berceaux  triomphants? 

Toujours  I'ombre  a'un  tr6ne  est  fatale  aux  enfants, 

Toujours  des  Tigellins  llialeine  empoisonn^e 

Tue  avant  le  prmtcmps  les  germes  de  Tannic! 

Qull  mrandisse  au  soldi,  h  Tair  libre,  aux  autans, 

Qu'il  Tutte  sans  aiirasse  av6c  Tesprit  du  tem^; 
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De  quelque  nom  qu'amour,  haine,  ou  piti^  le  nomme, 

N^ant  ou  majesty,  roi  proecrit,  qu'il  soit  homme! 

D'un  trone  didvorant  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  j^loux: 

I^a  THUssance  est  au  scat,  nos  vertus  sont  ^  nous. 

Qui]  console  ^  lui  seul  son  errante  fiunille : 

Plus  obscure  est  la  nuit  et  plus  I'^tdle  y  brUle! 

£t,  si  comme  un  timide  et  fSalble  passager 

Que  Ton  jette  k  la  mer  ti  llieure  du  dimger, 

La  liberty  prenant  un  en&nt  pour  victime, 

Le  jette  au  gouffire  ouvert  pour  refermer  rablme, 

Qu^  y  tombe  sans  peur,  qu'il  y  dorme  innocent 

De  ce  qu'un  tr6ne  codkte  ^  recr^ptr  de  sang; 

Qu'fl  s*^gale  h.  son  sort,  au  plus  nant  comme  au  pire ; 

Qu'D  ne  se  p^  pas,  enfant,  contre  un  empire^* 

Qu'^  lliumanit^  seu^e  il  r^signe  sea  droits : 

Jamais  le  sang  du  peuple  a-t-il  sacr^  les  rois? 

Mais  adieu;  d'un  cceur  plein  Teau  d^borde,  et  j'oublie 

Que  ta  voile  fHssonne  aux  brises  d'ltalie, 

£t  t'enl^ve  h,  la  sc^ne  oi^  s'agite  le  sort, 

Comme  I'aile  du  cygne  k  la  vase  du  bord.      ' 

V^^rable  vieiUara,  poursuis  ton  doux  voyage : 

Que  le  vent  du  midi  d^robe  k  chaque  plage 

L*air  vital  de  ces  mers  que  tu  vas  res^rer; 

Que  I'oranger  s'efieuille  aiin  de  t'enivrer; 

Que  dans  diaaue  horizon  ta  paupi^re  ravie 

Boive  avec  la  lumi^re  une  goutte  de  vie! 

Si  jamais  sur  ces  mers  dont  le  doux  souvenir 

M%Qieut  comme  un  coursier  qu'un  autre  entend  bennir, 

Mon  navire  inconnu  glissant  sous  peu  de  voile 

Veoait  k  rencontrer  sous  quelque  beureuse  ^toile 

Le  d5me  au  triple  pont  qui  berce  ton  repos, 

Je  jetterais  de  joie  une  autre  bague  aux  flots; 

Mes  yeux  contempleraient  ton  lai^e  front  d'Hom^re, 

Palais  des  songes  a'or,  goufire  de  fa  chim^re, 

Oi^  tout  rOc^an  entre  et  bouillonne  en  entrant 

£t  d'oii  des  flots  sans  fln  sortent  en  murmurant, 

Chaos  01^  retentit  ta  parole  profonde 

Et  d*oi^  tu  fais  jaillir  les  images  du  monde; 

J'indinerais  mon  front  sous  ta  puissante  main 

Qui  de  joie  et  de  pleurs  n^trit  le  genre  hunudn; 

J'emporterais  dans  Toeil  la  rayonnante  image 

D'un  de  ces  bommes-si^cle  et  qui  nomment  un  ^ge; 

Mes  Ibvres  garderaient  le  sel  de  tes  discoura, 

Et  je  s^parerais  ce  jour  de  tous  mes  jours, 

Comme  an  temps  ou  d'en  haut  les  c^estes  g^nies, 

Prenant  du  voyageur  les  sandales  b^nies, 

Marchaient  dans  nos  sentiers;  les  voyageurs  pieux 

Dont  Tapparition  avait  frapp^  les  yeux, 

L'cefl  encore  ^loui  du  sillon  de  lumi^re, 

Marquaient  du  pied  la  place,  y  roulaient  une  pierre, 

Pour  conserver  visible  a  leurs  post^rit^s 

L'beiure  oik  lliomme  de  Dieu  les  avait  visitds. 

Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 
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129  Corote  Dejean,    Iconograpbie  et  Histoire  natorelle  des  Col^pt^res  d*Europe. 
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131  Tarquin,  Monoffraphie  du  Melon.    Liv.  I  to  IV.    8vo.    eacb  68. 

132  Ponchet,  Traite  ^l^mentaire  de  Zoologio*  ou  Histoire  natorelle  du  R^gne  Animal. 

8vo.    88. 
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133  Lohmann,  Poids  ro^icaux  et  pbarmaoeotiques  de  toos  les  Etats  et  Villes-libres  de 

I'Europe.    4o.    Ltipt, 

134  Codex  Medicamentarius  Europeus.    Tom.  I.    Pharm.  Lond.  edit.  5.    Letpt.  4s. 

135  Die  allemeoesten  Wasserkuren.     Ein  Heilschriftcben  fiir  jedermann,  vom  Prof. 
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136  Heyfelder,  Beobachtungen  iiber  die  Cholera  Asiatica.    8vo.    Bmn,    7s. 
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138  Casper,  Bebandlnng  der  Asiat.  Cholera,  durch  Anwendung  der  Kalte.    8vo. 

BerL    38. 

139  Lichtenstadt,  Die  Asiatische  Cholera  in  Rossland  in  den  jahren  1830,31.     4to 

leif.    8vo.    Berl.    2s.  6d. 
140.  Martin,  Kranken-und  Versorgungs-Anstalten  zu  Wien,  &c.    12o.    8s. 
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144  Tott€njri»  de  Principiis  PathologisB  generalis.    Vol.  I.  &  II.    8vo.    Wien.   15s. 

145  Worterboch  der  Thierheilkunde.     4  Bde.    gr.  8vo.     Wien.    SI.  18s. 

146  Hartmann,  Tberapie  akuter  Kr^nkheitsforroen.     8vo.     2r.  Thl.     Letpt.     10s. 

147  Riisch,  iiber  die  Mineralquellen  und  Bader  der  Schweitz.    8vo.     Bern.    8$. 

148  Funk,  Riickenmarks-Entziindung.    3te  Aufl.     8vo.     Bomb.  2s. 

149  Hesselbach,  Medisinisch-chirurg.  Beobachtungen.    Ir  heft.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

150  Jiingken,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten.     8vo.     Berl.    25s. 

151  Vogt,  Lehrboch  der  Pharroakodjnam'tk.     2  Bde.    Siess.    27s. 

152  Zimmermann,  Lehre  des  chinirg.  Verbandes.    4s  heft.    8vo.    Leipt.    2s. 

153  Blasnis,  Handbocb  der  Akiurgie.    3r  bd.     8vo.     Halle.    I8s. 

154  BluflT,  Helkolagie.     Lehre  von  Erkenntniss  und  Bebandlnng  der  Gcschwiire. 
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155  Neverroann,  de  Mammaram  roorbis  curandis.    8vo.    Host.    3s. 

156  Blaesch,  Beitrag  zur  Pathologic  und  Therapie  der  gastrischen  Krankheiten.    8vo. 
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157  Neumann,  von  den  Krankheiten  des  Menschen.     8vo.     Berl.    ll.  Is. 
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MILITARY  SCIENCE. 
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185  Lorens  tmd  MamiU,  Neuesta  Aideitung  aor  Pmet.  DtstHllrlranat  and  Uqacr. 

ftbrikafion.    Itmo.    B»L  2a.  6d. 

186  Schniid,  Practische  Anieitung  auf  Glas  su  atgen.    8TOt    Wim.  Sft. 
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188  Bk)ch,  MittlMiluBgen  landwirtsohaftl.  Erfahrangen.    fr  bd.  8to.    BmisI.   It  9s. 
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200  Bicin,  Prtncipet  de  Melodic  et  d'Harmonic  d6daits  de  la  thdorie  dea  Vibratioas. 
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BerL  10s. 
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Art.  I. — (Euvres  Competes  de  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand, 
&C.&C,    £8  torn.    8vo.     Paiis.     1826—1831. 

Among  the  celebrated  men  of  France  M.  de  Chateaubriand  holds 
a  conspicuous  station,  distinguished  alike  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
talents,  and  by  their  scope  and  versatility.  Minister,  diplomatist, 
orator,  poet,  traveller,  theologian,  novelist,  pamphleteer — he  has 
appeared  in  all  these  various  capacities,  and  so  appeared  as  inva- 
riably to  ensure  attention,  and  frequently  to  command  admiration 
and  respect.  Yet  M^ith  all  this  variety,  there  has  been  little  in- 
consistency— with  all  this  change  of  style  and  subject  there  has 
been  little  change  of  tone  and  feeling.  Through  all  the  manifold 
productions  of  his  fertile  pen,  we  still  see  the  same  rash,  ardent, 
eloquent^  imaginative  Chateaubriand.  He  was  born  in  1772, 
the  youngest  of  ten  children.  The  subjects  to  which  his  atten- 
tion was  principally  directed  in  early  years  were  theology  and 
naval  affairs,  studies  which  gave  some  colour  to  his  after-life,  and 
of  which  the  influence  was  perceptible  in  his  writings.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  army,  which  he  quitted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1791  the  love  of 
travel  led  him  to  America,  where  he  hoped  to  find  in  civilized 
man  the  theoretical  liberty  for  which  his  countrymen  were  pant- 
ing— ^and  in  the  rude  inhabitant  of  its  boundless  forests  a  verifi- 
cation of  those  rhapsodies  of  Rousseau,  which  had  taken  strong 
hold  on  his  young  imagination.  He  returned  from  this  tour  on 
hearing  of  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVI.  at  Varennes,  and  chivalrously 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  royal  cause ; — but  the  struggle 
was  hopeless,  and  after  being  wounded  at  Thionville,  he  fled  to 
England,  where  he  remained  several  years  engaged  in  the  com- 
position of  his  Essai  sur  les  Revolutions,  his  Genie  du  Christi- 
anisme,  his  NatcJiez,  Atala,  and  Rent.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1800.  His  writings  had  excited  attention — Napoleon  felt  the 
value  of  his  talents,  and  wished  to  engage  them  in  his  service;  and 
in  1802,  after  the  signature  of  the  Concordat,  Chateaubriand 
accompanied  Cardinal  Fesch,  as  Secretary  of  the  Embassy,  to 
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Rome.  Napoleon  had  not  d»eo  assumed  the  crown:  this  act 
and  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  rendered  it  impossible  for 
one  who  felt  as  did  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  remain  in  his  service; 
and  the  day  that  tragedy  was  made  known  to  him,  he  sent  in  his 
resignation.  There  was  no  slight  danger  in  thus  resigning  f  but 
Chateaubriaod  did  not  have  mcourse  to  flighty  and  Napokop  bad 
the  wise  magnanimity  to  abstain  from  molesting  him.  He  even 
made  him  fresh  offers,  but  they  were  rejected ;  and  Chateaubriand 
soon  afterwards  commenced  diat  tour  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  which  he  has  so  eloquently  described.  On  his  return 
to  France,  undismayed  by  the  state  of  thraldom  under  which  the 
press  was  then  labouring,  he  ventured  to  become  a  journalist. 
Some  expressions  in  his  review  of  Laborde's  Voyage  en  Esp€igne, 
excited  the  displeasure  of  Napoleon — and  the  journal,  of  wbieh 
he  was  with  another  the  joint  conductor,  was  suppressed.  Meao* 
while  he  grew  in  consideration  among  die  literary  men  of  France. 
A  place  in  the  **  Institut*'  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  CbiMiier, 
and  Chateaubriand  was  elected  to  fill  it.  But  the  condition 
attached  to  every  election  was  a  panegyric  on  the  predecessor*^ 
the  revolutionist  Ch6nier  was  a  subject  ill-suited  for  the  pen  of 
Chateaubriand;  reversing  the  disobedience  of  Balaam,  he  lunied 
the  panegyric  into  an  anathema;  bis  intended  discourse  was  de- 
clared inadmissible,  his  election  annulled,  and  himself  ordered  tQ 
quit  Paris.  On  the  restoration  of  the  B0urbons  in  1814,  M,  de 
Chateaubriand,  after  publishing  his  Buonaparte  et  la  Bourbom, 
and  his  Reflexions  Politiques,  was  appomted  ambassador  I9 
Sweden.  During  the  temporary  retirement  of  Lduis  XVIII.  at 
Ghent,  he  accepted  from  hini  a  ministerial  office,  which  be  re«- 
tained  on  the  king's  second  restoration  to  his  throne,  till  ejected 
in  1816  by  the  instrumentality  of  De  Ca^es.  His  Monarchic 
selon  la  Charte  incurred  the  censure  of  that  minister,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Police,  and  the  work  was  seized  and  denounced.  It 
was,  however,  not  condemned  by  the  tribunals;  but  its  autfaor 
was  driven  from  office.  He  was  afterwards  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, at  Berlin,  and  at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  In  18S2  he  be^ 
came  Minister  for  Foreign  affairs,  but  retained  that  office  oolj 
about  two  years.  He  subsequently  accepted  the  post  of  Ambasr 
sador  to  Rome,  which  in  1829  be  resigned,  and  this  has  been  his 
last  official  situation.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  career  of  the 
distinguished  subject  of  our  present  notice  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  of  1 830,  Subsequent  events  must  be  so  fresh  in  th^ 
recollection  of  our  readers,  that  it  is  needless  to  allude  to  them* 

There  are  two  of  our  countrymen,  one  of  them  still  living,  to 
whom  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  the  quality  of  his  mind,  seems  to 
have  a  strong  resemblance;  we  allude  to  Mr.  Southey — and 
to  one  still  greater — to  Mr.  Burke,    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
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M.  de  Cbateaabriaod  is  as  brilliant  ae  orator^  as  powerful  a 

Clitical  writer,  as  tbe  latter — or  that  be  is  as  good  a  poet  as 
r.  Southey — bat  that  his  miod  eshibits  maoy  of  those  cha- 
racteristics which  hare  beeo  displayed  by  each.  We  find  in  him 
the  same  predominance  of  imagination  over  judgment,  the  same 
disposition  to  resolre  matters  of  speculation  into  matters  of 
feeling,  and  to  broach  as  his  opinions  what  are  merely  his 
tastes;  the  same  disposition  to  treat  religion  and  politics  as  if 
they  were  among  tbe  fine  arts,  and  to  judge  of  a  creed  or  a 
constitution  as  he  would  of  a  picture.  Like  Burke,  he  would 
have  expatiated  on  the  beautiful  vision  of  Marie  Antoinette  as 
a  palliation  of  the  enormities  of  the  '^  ancien  regime."  Like 
Mr.  Sotttfaey,  he  would  have  directed  our  attention  to  the  supe- 
rior picturesqueness  of  the  embowered  cottage  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  over  the  naked  row  of  manufacturing  dwellings,  as  a 
proof  that  agriculture  is  better  than  manufactures.  He  is,  how- 
ever, very  inferior  to  Burke  in  the  mental  vigour  wherewith  that 
distinguished  man  could  array  in  the  choicest  armour  of  reason 
whatever  theory  his  feelings  and  imagination  might  have  led  him 
to  adopt.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Sonthey ;  and  he  resembles  him  not  only  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  employs  the  large  resources  of  his  gifted  mind,  but  even 
in  the  direction  of  many  of  his  tastes.  He  is  not  only,  like  him, 
enthusiastic,— but  enthusiastic  upon  similar  subjects.  There  is  in 
the  minds  of  each  the  same  disposition  to  look  with  peculiar 
fondness  upon  monachism  and  all  its  accessories.  Pilgrimages 
and  missions  similarly  affect  their  imaginations ;  and  there  is  a 
mental  escnrsiveness  and  love  of  the  exciting  wonders  of  foreign 
travel,  alike  perceptible  in  both.  In  politics  the  resemblance 
would  probably  have  been  greater,  if  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
Kved  only  a  life  of  speculation,  and  had  never  entered  into  the 
turbulent  arena  of  political  existence,  and  rubbed  off  a  little  of 
hk  theoretical  sentimentality  by  actual  collision  with  practicri 
statesmen.  But  there  is  much  resemblance  still.  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand is  a  French  High  Tory,  but  a  Tory  by  imagination 
rather  than  by  principle ;  smitten  with  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  the  venerableness  of  prescriptive  rights; 
commending  the  beiiignity  of  paternal  governments,  yet  not  un- 
willing to  admit  how  beautiful  is  liberty.  He  cannot  even  noW 
forget  that  abstract  liberty  was  the  idol  of  his  youth ;  but  the 
horrora  of  the  French  Revolution  scared  him  from  his  blind  de- 
votion ;  and,  like  disappointed  votaries,  he  has  visited  upon  the 
object  of  bis  adoration  that  mortification  which  his  own  excessive 
zeal  had  prepared  for  him. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand's  earliest  work  is  his  '*  Essai  Historique 
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Politique  et  Moral  sur  le$  'Revolutions  anciennes  et  modemes,  con^ 
siderees  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  Revolution  Francoise  de  nos 
jours'*  It  was  commenced  in  1794  (Chateaubriand  being  then 
two  and  twenty),  and  published  in  London  in  1797.  It  is  a  very 
faulty  production,  full  of  the  errors  of  youthful  precipitance.  By 
none  has  it  been  more  severely  censured  than  by  its  author  him- 
self, who  thus  speaks  of  it  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  his 
complete  works : — 

''  LitteraircmcDt  parlant,  ce  livre  est  detestable  et  parfaitement  ridicule ; 
c*est  un  chaos  ou  se  rencontrent  les  Jacobins  et  les  Spartiates,  la  Mar- 
seilloise  et  les  Chants  de  Tyrt^e,  un  Voyage  aux  Azores  et  le  Periple 
d*HannoD,  I'Eloge  de  J6sus  Christ  et  la  Critique  des  Moines,  les  Vers 
Dor^s  de  Pytbagore  et  les  Fables  de  M.  de  Nivemois,  Louis  XVI.,  Agis, 
Charles  I.,  des  Promenades  solitaires,  des  Vues  de  la  Nature,  du 
Malheur,  de  la  Melaucolie,  du  Suicide,  de  la  Politique,  un  petit  com- 
mencement A*Atala,  Robespierre,  la  Convention,  et  des  discussions  sur 
Z6non,  Epicure  et  Aristote,  le  tout  en  style  sauvage  et  boursouffle,  plein 
de  fautes  de  langue,  d'idiotismes  etrangers,  et  de  barbarismes." 

The  severity  of  this  criticism  he  afterwards  softens  in  a  note ; 
but  it  is  in  reality  far  from  being  unjust;  and  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  would  have  acted  with  a  wise 
regard  for  his  own  fame  if  he  had  not  sanctioned  the  republica- 
tion of  the  work  in  question.  In  this  youthful  work  he  appears 
to  have  set  out  with  a  mauia  for  discovering  coincidences.  What- 
ever had  strongly  affected  his  imagination  among  the  events  of 
modem  times»  and  especially  those  connected  with  the  French 
Revolution,  must  have  its  parallel  in  ancient  history.  France 
must  be  like  Greece.  Robespierre  was  like  Pisistratus! — yet 
the  epitaph  on.  Marat  must  be  like  the  ode  to  Harmodius,  who 
slew  the  descendant  of  Pisistratus!  and,  moreover,  the  Jacobins 
resembled,  not  the  Athenians,  but  the  Spartans !  Voltaire  was 
like  Anacreon — Rousseau  was  Heraclitus — Dumouriez  was  Mil- 
tiades — Pichegru  had  for  his  pendant  Pausanias — and  the  Prince 
de  Cobourg  was  Mardonius.  Countries  are  compared  as  well  as 
persons,  and  with  equal  success.  Prussia  is  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  Macedonia — Holland  of  Tyre — and  England  is  the 
very  counterpart  of  Carthage.  There  was  a  wonderful  resem- 
blance in  the  constitution  of  the  two  countries !  There  were  ac- 
tually two  parties  in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  as  there  is  a  minis- 
terial and  an  opposition  party  in  the  English  parliament!  be- 
sides, as  we  had  a  Marlborough,  even  so  had  they  a  Hannibal — 
and  they  had  also  a  Hanno,  a  celebrated  navigator,  to  correspond 
with  our  Captain  Cook !  Events  are  also  compared.  The  inva- 
sion of  Greece  by  Xerxes  is  found  to  be  wonderfully  like  the 
coalition  of  the  European  powers  against  France  in  17^3.     We 
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find  a  curious  table,  in  which  the  coalitions  against  Greece  iu  the 
Persian  war,  and  against  France  in  the  Republican  war,  are  set 
forth  in  opposite  columns,  where  Persia  on  one  side  nods  at 
Germany  on  the  other — the  "  Satrapies  de  la  Perse,  la  Lydie, 
I'Arm^uie,  laPamphjIie/'  8cc.  are  flanked  by  '*  Cercles  de  V Empire, 
la  Bavi^re,  la  Saxe,  les  Electorats  de  Treves,  d'Hanovre/'  &c. 
— "  divers  peuples  Arabes''  stand  opposite  to  *'  la  Russie" — and 
the  Scythians  are  called  in  to  balance  the  Swiss.  Then,  we  have 
an  exquisite  parallel  between  the  land-fight  at  Maubeuge  and 
the  sea-fight  at  Salamis : — ^"  C'est  ainsi  que  la  flotte  Persanne, 
compos6e  de  di verses  nations, — I'armee  Autrichienne  form^e  de 
meme  de  diffSrents  peuples;  ces  coalis6s,  les  uns  traitres,  les 
autres  pusillanimes,  ceux-ci  craignant  des  succ^s  qui  refl^teroient 
trop  de  gloire  sur  tel  ou  tel  g6n6ral,  telle  ou  telle  nation ;  toute 
cette  masse  indigeste  d'alli6s,  fut  bris^e  a  Salamine  et  a  Mau- 
beuge." We  are  involuntarily  reniinded  of  the  ingenuity  of 
Shakspeare's  Fluellen.  "  If  you  look  iu  the  map  of  the  'orld/' 
says  the  gallant  Welchman,  "  I  warrant  you  shall  find,  on  the 
comparisons  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  situa- 
tions— look  you — is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon, 
and  there  is  also  a  river  at  Monmouth :  it  is  called  Wye  at  Mon- 
mouth ;  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains  what  is  the  name  of  the  other 
river;  but  *tis  all  one;  'tis  so  like  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers, 
and  there  is  salmons  in  both."  Listen  once  more  to  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand supporting  the  parallel  between  Persia  and  Germany. 
**  Cependant  Tempire  d'Orient,  et  celui  d'AUemagne  avoient 
chang6  de  maitres. — Darius  et  Leopold  n'^toient  plus. — A  ces 
monarques,  savants  dans  la  connoissance  des  hommes  et  dans 
i'art  de  gouverner,  succ6derent  leurs  fils,  Xerxes  et  Francois.  Le 
roi  de  Perses,  61ev6  dans  la  mollesse,  £toit  aussi  pusillanime  que 
I'empereur  Germanique,  nourri  dans  les  camps  de  Joseph,  est 
courageux.  lis  semblent  seulement  avoir  partag^  en  commun 
Tobstmation  de  caract^re."  Why,  this  system  of  comparison  by 
opposites  is  the  very  same  that  is  pre-imagined  by  Shakspeare : 
it  is  rank  plagiary.  Hear  again  the  good  Captain  Fluellen. 
**  As  Alexander  is  kill  his  friend  Clytus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his 
cups ;  so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his  right  wits  and  his 
goot  judgment,  is  turn  away  the  fat  knight." 

One  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  greatest  works  is  his  Ginie  du 
Christiardsme,  a  work  of  eminent  eloquence  and  much  research, 
yet  one  of  the  most  unequal  and  unsatisfactory  productions  of 
genius  that  has  been  witnessed  in  modern  times;  full  of  brilliant 
beauties  and  glaring  defects — passages  which  all  must  admire,  and 
errors  that  might  be  detected  by  a  child — excellent  in  intention^ 
yet  so  executed  as  to  draw  down  the  reprobation  even  of  those  who 
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are  most  zealous  in  the  cause  the  writer  has  undertaken  to  ctefend. 
The  illogical  character  of  the  author's  mind  is  coaspiciKHia  in 
almost  every  portion  of  this  splendid  failure.  It  is  conspicuous 
in  the  very  outline  of  the  work,  and  it  is  still  more  evident  in  the 
details.  He  takes  up  arms  against  objections  which  are  not 
worthy  of  his  attacks,  and  he  combats  them  witfi  arguments  which 
he  ought  to  have  seen  were  inadequate  to  his  purpose. 

The  object  of  his  work  he  thus  describes.  It  had  been  maintained, 
he  saysy  that  Christianity  was  **  a  religion  sprung  from  barbarism, 
absurd  in  its  doctrines,  ridiculous  in  its  ceremonies,  and  hostile  to 
the  progress  of  arts  and  literature ;"  and  he  therefore  undertakes 
to  prove  that  **  of  all  religions  that  have  ever  existed  the  Chnstian 
religion  is  the  most  poetical,  the  most  favourable  to  liberty,  to  the 
arts,  and  to  literature ;  that  the  modem  world  owes  every  thing  to 
it,  from  agriculture  to  abstract  science,  from  the  humblest  asylum 
for  the  unfortunate  to  the  temples  built  by  Michael  Angelo  and 
embellished  by  Raphael ;  that  it  favours  talent,  purifies  taste,  and 
invigorates  thought — that  it  offers  noble  images  to  the  writer,  and 
perfect  models  to  the  artist;  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  call  all  the 
enchantments  of  imagination  and  all  the  interests  of  the  heart  to 
the  aid  of  that  religion  against  which  they  have  been  emptoyed.** 
Such,  he  says,  is  the  object  of  his  work.  The  inleniitm  was  cer- 
tainly excellent.  He  saw  that  Deism  in  France  was  captivating 
its  proselytes  with  the  classical  beauties  of  heathen  fable — that 
both  in  literature  and  in  the  fine  arts  no  models  were  acknow- 
ledged except  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  saw  that  among 
a  people  on  whom  the  outward  forms  and  surfaces  of  things  have 
more  mfluence  than  on  us,  this  invariable  use  of  classical  symbols, 
this  invariable  appeal  to  classical  models  as  the  true  criterion  of 
all  excellence,  tended  much  to  confirm  them  in  the  anti«christtan 
feeling  which  then  generally  prevailed  in  France.  He  wished  to 
counteract  the  poison  by  teaching  them  to  discover  beauties  in  the 
Christian  creed,  and  if  he  did  not  convince  their  reason,  at  feast  to 
captivate  their  tastes.  In  adopting  this  course,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand seems  never  to  have  considered  what  very  humble  ground 
he  was  condescending  to  occupy.  He  seems  never  to  have  asked 
hims^f  whether  such  a  line  of  defence  was  not  derogatory  to  the 
great  cause  he  was  undertaking  to  advocate,  and  whether  it  was 
really  advantageous  to  religion  to  treat  it  as  if  it  was  one  of  the 
fine  arts.  Nay  more,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  utmost 
success  in  establishing  his  position  would  profit  him  nothing  with 
those  whom  he  addressed.  The  deistical  admirers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  who  thought  the  Heathen  mythology  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  poetical  of  all  mythologies,  did  not  on  that  account  believe 
in  it.     Their  imagination  did  not  controul  their  judgment;   their 
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tMl68  were  not  comieGted  with  tbeir  creed.  If,  therefore,  the 
eloquence  of  the  Genie  du  Christianisme  could  have  succeeded  in 
iodacing  dwm  to  discard  their  classical  models  of  excellence, 
GouM  have  wrought  an  entire  revolution  in  their  tastes,  and  led 
them  to  itraw  thenceforth  only  from  Holy  Writ  their  subjects  for 
poetry  or  for  paintiog:  this  would  no  more  necessarily  have  made 
them  Christians,  than  their  veneration  for  classical  models  had 
proved  them  to  be  worshippers  of  Japiter  and  Minerva.  The 
utmost  success  of  his  line  of  argument  could  have  scarcely  tended 
to  do  more  than  just  to  raise  Christianity  above  the  absurd  and 
vicious  niytholo|;y  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  would  have  shown 
only  that  Chri«ti«mty  was  a  little  more  favourable  to  art  and  lite* 
rature  than  the  Heathen  creed;  that  they  had  flourished  greatly 
under  a  false  religion,  and  rather  more  under  the  only  true  one.  This 
was  the  utmost  success  that  could  be  attained  by  the  most  con^ 
plete  establishment  of  that  line  of  argument  which  he  had  chosen 
to  adopt.  It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  if,  both  under  a 
true  and  under  a  false  religion,  arts  and  literature  had  been  found 
to  ftoorish,  the  mere  <^erence  of  degree  could  not  be  available  io 
argnmest  as  proof  or  disproof  of  either  creed,  and  that  we  must 
seek  some  other  cause  of  their  advancement.  If  they  had  advanced 
under  the  fi^  worship  of  Jupiter,  it  was  surely  absurd  to  state, 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity,  that  tliey  had  also  ad- 
vanced under  the  true  religion  of  Christ.  This  absurdity  is  in- 
creased, when  we  remember  that  the  argument  was  addressed  to 
those  who  practically  denied  its  validity,  by  denying  that  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients  was  entitled  to  belief  in  consequence  of 
'  fhAt  supposed  poetical  superiority  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is 
anzions  to  contest. 

The  case  would  have  been  different,  if  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
bad  addressed  his  arguments  to  believers  in  any  known  creed ; 
if  he  had  compared  the  effects  of  Christianity,  not  with  the 
scarcely  dedocible  results  of  a  worship  which  is  utterly  exploded, 
but  with  the  visible  and  unquestionable  workings  of  an  esta- 
blished relif(ion  which  does  actually  exercise  an  influence  over 
» large  portion  of  mankind.  He  might  usefully  have  compared  it 
with  Mahometanism;  he  might  have  shown  the  benumbing  and 
degrading  influence  of  the  folse  religion,  the  civilizing  power  of 
the  true.  He  might  have  shown,  tlnit,  while  Mahometanism  is 
clogged  with  observances  which  fetter  die  progress  of  the  human 
intellect  and  render  man  stationary  and  unimproved,  Christianity 
encourages  the  full  developeaaent  of  all  his  powers — that,  while 
Mahometanism  scarcely  accommodates  itself  to  any  but  the  nations 
among  whom  it  was  ^omulgated,  while  it  holds  forth  future  re* 
warda  whi<^,  like  the  Vsdhalla  of  the  Saxons  and  the  hunting- 
ground  of  the  North  American  Indians,  are  adapted  to  the  gross 
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animal  pleasures  of  a  peculiar  people;  while  it  prescribes  cere- 
monies, few  of  which  are  suitable^  and  one  (the  fast  from  sun-rise 
to  sun-set)  impossible  to  an  inhabitant  of  t^ie  Arctic  circle; 
Christianity  is  equally  addressed,  and  can  with  equal  ease  be 
embraced,  by  every  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  If 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  instituted  a  parallel  like  this — had 
compared  contemporary  religions,  and  results  of  real  import- 
ance to  the  condition  of  man,  which  are  plainly  deducible  from 
each,  he  would  have  done  more  wisely — though  even  then  it  could 
not  have  been  said  that  he  had  established  his  argument  on  lofty 
ground.  But  M.  de  Chateaubriand  does  nothing  of  all  this :  he 
does  not  compare  contemporary  religions :  he  compares  the  works 
of  modern  Christianity  with  the  productions  of  ancient  Paganism : 
he  brings  forward  on  either  side,  not  results  which  are  directly 
and  unquestionably  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  religion, 
but  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  sprung  from  that  source,  and 
which  can  only  be  said  to  have  co-existed  with  it.  He  has  more- 
over adduced  circumstances,  which,  whether  derivable  from  a 
religious  creed  or  not,  are,  instead  of  being  vitally  important  to 
the  temporal  welfare  of  man,  denounced  by  some  as  absolutely 
worthless,  and  classed  even  by  their  admirers  rather  among  the 
ornaments  and  luxuries  of  civilized  existence,  than  among  those 
great  principles  on  which  depend  either  our  welfare  in  this  world 
or  our  hopes  of  happiness  in  another. 

It  is  very  true  that  Christianity  is  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
arts  and  literature;  that  it  is  very  capable  of  poetical  treatment; 
that  the  epics  of  Milton,  Dante,  and  Tasso,  claim  our  admiration 
as  well  as  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid.  Raphael  may  have  surpassed 
Polygnotus ;  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  may  be  a  more  splendid  work 
of  architectural  skill  than  any  of  the  temples  of  ancient  Greece. 
But  is  Christianity  to  be  defended  on  grounds  like  these?  Is  it  to  be 
recommended  on  such  a  plea?  Can  any  one  who  regards  it  rightly, 
feel  that  to  the  immensity  of  its  importance  one  tittle  has  been 
added  by  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  poetry,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, and  music,  are  not  incompatible  with  its  tenets?  M.de 
Chateaubriand,  for  a  devout  man,  seems  strangely  insensible  to 
the  immense  inequality  between  the  substantial  importance  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  value  of  the  trappings  which  he  summons  to  support 
it.  Even  to  the  undevout,  religion  will  appear  the  most  powerful 
engine  that  ever  influenced  the  condition  of  man ;  and  to  com- 
mend it  because  ornamental  arts  have  flourished  under  its  mighty 
shadow,  would  appear  to  him  trifling  and  absurd*  As  wisely 
might  we  say,  in  commendation  of  the  steam-engine^  that  it  was 
not  incapable  in  some  parts  of  being  elegantly  carved,  and  even 
decorated  with  gold  leaf;  as  well  might  we  say,  in  praise,  of  the- 
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elephant,  that  be  sometimes  carried  an  embroidered  houdah. 
To  see  the  real  insignificance  of  this  mode  of  defence,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  reverse  of  that  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
maintains  were  true.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  having  flourished, 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts  had  withered  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity ;  suppose  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian sera  no  great  poem  had  been  written,  no  fine  picture  painted, 
no  splendid  temple  built,  and  that  for  all  of  this  kind  that  deserved 
admiration  we  must  look  solely  to  Pagan  Greece ;  suppose  this  true, 
who  would  not  smile  if  it  were  gravely  adduced  as  an  argument 
against  the  truth  of  Christianity  ?  The  question  of  its  truth  must 
evidently  rest  on  other  grounds,  and  that  being  once  established, 
objections  like  these  would  not  be  even  as  a  feather  in  the  scale 
against  it.  We  must  conclude,  not  that  the  Christian  scheme  was 
untrue,  but  that  whatever  had  not  thriven  under  its  influence  and 
had  appeared  incompatible  with  it,  was  injurious  and  immoral, 
or  at  least  not  essential  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  And  yet  it  is 
npon  circumstances  which,  if  reversed,  could  not  militate  against 
Christianity,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  grounds  the  greater  part 
of  a  lengthened  argument  in  opposition  to  the  dexterous  sophis- 
tries of  the  French  Encyclopedists.  It  is  by  such  means  he 
hopes  to  silence  the  ablest  opponents  who  ever  directed  the  arms 
of  perverted  reason  against  the  evidences  of  religion. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  probably  felt  that  he  was  justified  in  ad- 
ducing every  thing  which  could  be  said  in  favour  of  the  cause 
he  was  supporting,  and  that  if  Christianity  had  been  favourable  to 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  it  was  an  additional  merit,  which  it  was 
proper  to  state ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him 
that  a  weak  argument  is  worse  than  none,  and  that  the  advocate 
who  insists  upon  trivial  points,  as  if  they  were  important,  creates 
an  impression  that  nothing  more  important  remains  to  be  brought 
forward.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  lays  as  much  stress  upon  the 
promotion  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  as  if  he  was  saying  nearly 
all  that  could  be  said  in  favour  of.  Christianity,  and  he  thus  pre- 
pares a  triumph  for  the  sceptic,  who  might  reasonably  ask  him 
how  it  happened  that  the  decline  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
might  be  dated  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
sera,  and  t^at  we  had  been  subjected  under  that  religion  to  more 
than  a  thousand  years  of  barbarism.  Thus  his  futile  defence 
would  have  no  other  efl^ect  than  to  give  an  undue  weight  to  a 
futile  objection.  Our  object  in  the  foregoing  remarks  has  been 
pot  to  enter  into  a  theological  discussion,  but  to  illustrate  the 
illogical  character  of  our  author^s  mind,  and  to  show  how,  with 
great  powers  of  eloquence  at  command,  he  becomes  a  weak  and 
^ven  a  dangerous  advocate,  through  die  want  of  a  just  apprecia-^ 
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tion  of  the  points  he  insists  opofi,  and  a  clear  and  conprebcnsfe 
view  of  the  priacipal  bearings  of  the  qnestion  before  him. 

Bnt  if  this  defect  of  the  reasoning  facttltj  is  perceptiUe  even  in 
the  [rian  and  ontline  of  his  work,  it  is  still  more  manifest  in  bis  m»- 
nagement  of  the  details.  He  aeeros  to  have  no  idea  that  mere  as* 
sertioa  will  not  stand  in  the  place  of  proof;  that  it  is  oecessaa'^  to 
saj  more  than  diat  thus  he  feels  and  thinks,  and  that  his  opiaiona 
on  varions  qaestionable  matters  are  not  the  universal  opiiooas  of 
mankind.  Oat  of  the  man;  instances  of  this  propensity  wbicb 
present  themselves  to  our  notice,  we  wilt  take  the  First  Chapter, 
''  Du  CAristianime  dam  T Eloquence,''  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  tbe 
Third  Part  of  the  same  work.     He  eoraioences  thus: — 

'*  Le  Cfaristianisme  foamit  tant  de  preuves  de  son  excellence,  que, 
qoand  on  croit  n'avoir  plus  qn'un  sojet  a  traiteri  sondam  il  s*en  pr^senle 
an  autre  sons  votre  phine.  Nobs  parlkms  ded  pbilosophet,  et  voiik  qne 
ks  orateurs  viennent  nous  demander  si  nous  les  oabliotts. . ..Les  modemcs 
doivent  k  la  religion  Catfaolique  cet  art  dn  discoars  qai>  en  maaquaat  k 
notre  litt^ralare,  e6t  donne  au  g^nie  antique  mae  superiorite  decide  sur 
le  n6tre.  C'est  ici  un  des  grands  triomphes  de  notre  culte )  et  quot  qu'on 
puisse  dire  k  la  louange  de  Ciceron  et  de  Demosthene,  MassiUon  et 
Bossaet  peuvent  sans  crainte  Uur  itrc  compares,^' 

Again  he  says — 
"  On  lit  une  fois^  deux  fds  peut-^tre^  les  VerrimB  et  les  CatUmmret  de 
Ciceroni  TOraison  pour  la  Courorme  et  les  Pkihp^iqKei  de  Demosth^ne ; 
mats  on  medite  sans  cesse,  on  feuillette  nuit  et  jour,  let  Oraisons  tvn^'- 
bres  de  Bossuet,  et  les  Sermons  de  Bourdaloue  et  de  MassiUon/' 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  sajs  **  on  Mt^on  m^dite/'  as  confidently  as  if  att 
the  world  most  necessarily  agree  with  bim^— as  if  to  reaidCicero  sel- 
dom and  Bourdaloue  often  was  the  universal  practice  of  mankind  f 
and  yet  (to  crown  the  absurdity)  against  whom  is  the  observation 
directed  f — against  those  who  he  knows  have  already  falsified  his 
sweeping  assertion — who  study  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  mnch^ 
and  set  little  comparative  value  on  MassiHon  and  Bossuet!  If 
an  opponent  were  to  give  back  the  assertion  reversed,  were  to 
say,  "  on  lit  une  fois  les  OrtWHrns  Fwnibres  de  Bossnet,  on  feuii^ 
lette  nuit  et  jour  les  Verrines  de  Ciceron,*'  it  would  certainly 
be  a  puerile  reply  and  no  confutation ;  but  we  could  hardfy  say 
^t  it  was  not  as  good  ae  the  assertion  merited.  But  a  grosser 
error  remains  to  be  noticed,  an  error  which  shows  his  strange  ma^ 
bility  to  perceive  the  eonseqaences  of  his  own  propositions,  and 
his  blindness  to  the  danger  of  attempting  to  prove  too  mncb. 

'*  Au  reste,"  he  says  •*  c'est  la  religion  qui,  dans  tons  les  si^cles  et 
dans  tous  les  pays,  a  6t^  la  source  de  reloquence.  Si  D&nosth^ne  et 
Cieeron  ont  ete  de  grands  orateurs,  c'est  qu^avant  tout  ils  ^toient  reli-' 
^enoL."    And  he  tMs  in  a  nofle:  '*  lis  ont  sans  cesse  k  nom  des  dfteua 
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k  hi  lMMebe>  voyn  YiwtocMtioo  6m  premier  a»x  mkne»  des  betos  de 
Bfaraifaoo,  et  I'apoiheose  dn  tecewl  mux  dk«x  d^pcmiUis  par  Verr^/' 

l>eino8thenes  and  Cicero  were  eloquent  becanse  they  were  reK- 
gious !  and  we  are  referred  for  an  example  to  Cicero's  castigation 
of  Verres,  for  baring  appropriated  statues  of  Mercury,  of  Her- 
cules, and  of  Cupid, — deities  assuredly  little  calculated  to  have 
excited  religious  veneration  even  in  the  most  besotted  of  their 
superstitious  worshippers,  and  in  whom  we  know,  from  his  own 
writings,  the  enlightened  orator  did  not  believe.   *'  The  names  of 
their  deities  were  continually  in  their  mouths  f    What  deities  ? 
There  is  scarcely  a  schoolboy  who  does  not  know  that  they  were 
little  better  than  personified  vices^  and  that  the  history  of  their 
adventures  is  grossly  impure ;  yet  to  worship  them  was  to  be 
•*  religious  !'*,  and  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
sprung  principally  from  this  degraded  source !   But  what  is  more, 
if  the  assertion  were  true,  (which  whoever  studies  the  lives  and 
writings  of  these  great  men  win  utterly  deny,)  it  would  militate 
against  that  very  Tine  of  argument  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is 
attempting  to  support.     If  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  elo- 
quent, principally  becanse  they  were  religious,  and  if  a  false  reli- 
gion could  produce  such  marvels,  surely  a  true  religion  ought  to 
have  produced  examples  of  eloquence  infinitely  more  striking. 
The  superiority  of  Christian  over  Heathen  eloquence  ought  to 
have  stood  on  unquestionable  ground,  instead  of  being  a  supe- 
riority which  to  many  seems  doubtful,  and  by  some  is  utterly 
deni^.    To  those  who  deny  the  superiority  of  Christian  elo- 
quence, M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  afforded  a  plea  for  preferring 
to  Christianity  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks ;  while  those  to 
whom  the  superiority  seems  doubtful  are  excused  for  placing  the 
two  religions  on  the  same  level. 

It  is  difficult  to  collect  from  a  writer  Who  expresses  his  ideas 
with  so  little  precision^  what  sort  of  instrumentality  in  the  pro- 
motion of  literature  and  the  arts  M.  de  Chateaubriand  means 
to  attribute  to  religion,  and  to  what  extent  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion b  supposed  to  be  benefited  by  the  connection.  Religion 
with  him  sometimes  seems  to  mean  a  vague  abstract  feeling  of 
veneration  for  a  superior  being.  Sometimes  it  is  a  belief  in  a 
particular  creed.  Sometimes  it  influences  the  sentiments ;  some- 
times it  merely  furnishes  a  subject  for,  or  enters  into  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  poem.  The  eloquence  of  Cicero  h  said  to  have 
been  inspired  by  religion^  though  he  pleaded  for  the  worship  of 
divinities,  in  whom,  we  know,  he  had  no  belief.  It  is  adduced 
as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  our  faith,  that  it  furnished  ^ood  sub- 
j«:ts  fcr  the  pen  of  Vohaire,  the  bitterest  scofier  at  its  truths. 
The  fabe  and  the  true  cveed,  the  befiever  and  the  sceptic,  are 
so  heterogeneously  mingled,  that  at  times  we  scarcely  know  to 
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what  conclusion  our  author  is  intefiding  to  lead  us.  The  poetical 
use  to  which  Voltaire,  an  unbeliever,  was  able  to  apply  the 
Christian  creed,  seems  to  prove,  if  any  thing,  the  absolute  futility 
of  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  Voltaire  was  induced  to  avail  himself  of  the 
Christian  creed,  not  from  belief^  not  from  any  piety  of  disposition, 
but  merely  from  a  sense  of  its  applicability  to  poetical  purposes, 
and  that  he  entertained  as  strong  an  opinion  of  the  poetical 
beauties  which  Christianity  affords  as  does  the  author  of  the 
"  Ginie  du  CkristianismeJ*  Yet  what  was  Voltaire?  Not  a 
believer — not  professedly  even  an  admirer,  but  the  bitterest  scof- 
fer, the  most  malignant  foe  to  that  religion,  the  poetical  beauties 
of  which  he  has  thus  practically  admitted.  Thus  the  proposition 
which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  at  such  vast  pains  to  establish  is 
already  granted  by  his  chief  opponent;  and  this  opponent,  while 
not  only  granting  but  illustrating  and  8upportin|r  the  proposition, 
is  still  not  one  whit  the  less  an  enemy  to  Christianity.  And  it  is 
by  devoting  the  half  of  an  extensive  treatise  to  the  enforcement 
of  a  theory  already  admitted  by  his  opponents,  that  M.  Chateau- 
briand thinks  he  is  instrumental  in  promoting  the  cause  of  true 
religion ! 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  enters  into  long  comparisons  between 
the  literature  of  ancient  times  and  that  subsequent  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity.  He  compares  Homer  with  Milton 
and  Dante,  Virgil  with  Racine.  Characters  and  descriptions  are 
balanced  against  each  other;  Priam  is  compared  with  Lusignan, 
Penelope  with  Eve,  Dido  with  Rousseau's  Julie  and  Richard- 
son's Clementina.  All  thb  is  very  agreeably  written,  and  ca- 
pable of  affording  much  amusement,  but  we  cannot  perceive  its 
utility,  we  cannot  perceive  that  it  leads  us  to  any  satisfactory 
result.  It  might  all  have  been  spared  if  the  author  had  only  asked 
himself  a  few  plain  questions  in  the  outset.  We  would  first  have 
asked,  is  literary  excellence  attributable  to  the  influence  of  a  co- 
existent religion^  or  rather  to  the  individual  character  and  genius 
of  the  writer?  Grant  the  former :  then  ask,  does  it  arise  from  an 
abstract  sentiment  of  religious  veneration,  or  from  belief  in  a 
religious  creed  ?  If  either  proposition  is  to  be  made  general,  we 
are  compelled  to  take  the  former  of  these,  because  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  exhibited  much  literary  excellence,  and  their  religi- 
ous creed  was  false.  But  if  an  abstract  sentiment  of  religious 
veneration  is  a  sufficient  source  of  literary  excellence,  we  see  not 
how  Christianity  gains  more  by  such  a  theory  than  Deism.  It  is 
a  theory  which  the  sceptic  might  receive  as  willingly  as  the  be- 
liever. The  Deist  always  professes  religious  veneration  for  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  he  might  very  plausibly  pretend  to  draw 
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poetical  inspiration  fronv  that  source.  But  is  it  proved  that 
poetical  excellence  is  attributable  to  religious  sentiments  of  any 
kind  ?  By  no  means.  The  very  foundation  on  which  the  glit- 
tering structure  of  the  author  of  the  **  G6nie  du  Christianisme," 
has  been  so  tastefully  raised  is  absolutely  non-existent.  It  was 
desirable  in  the  outset  to  have  proved  two  things,  before  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  could  proceed  with  his  argument;  one,  that  tlie 
chief  poetical  merits  of  Christian  writers  are  to  be  traced  solely 
to  their  religious  sentiments ;  the  other,  that  no  high  degree  of 
poetical  excellence  can  exist  independent  of  or  in  opposition  to 
true  religion.  Now,  neither  of  these  positions  is  susceptible  of 
proof.  Even  in  a  religious  epic,  like  that  of  Dante,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  beauties  are  in  any  degree 
attributable  to  the  Christian  faith  of  the  author.  The  masterly 
description  of  Ugolino  and  his  children  might  have  been  written 
by  a  Heathen  poet,  and  the  strange  manner  in  which  he  has 
interwoven  Catholic  legends  with  Pagan  mythology  in  his  visit  to 
t  he  Inferno,  under  the  guidance  of  Virgil,  render  him  a  very 
bad  example  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  purpose.  Many  of  the 
beauties  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  are  wholly  independent  of 
religion ; — many  of  them  are  of  that  kind  which  appear  equally  in 
his  Comus.  His  descriptions  of  the  garden  of  Eden — of  Pande- 
monium, and  others,  with  which  the  poem  abounds^  might,  for 
ought  we  see,  have  been  written  by  one  of  any  religious  creed,  or 
of  none.  Neither,  we  fear,  can  it  be  shown  that  poetical  beauties 
of  a  very  high  order  are  not  compatible  with  immorality  and  ab- 
sence of  all  religious  feeling.  The  works  of  Lord  Byron  and  of 
Shelley  contain  examples  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  It  is  useless 
to  contend  that  poetry,  of  which  the  tendency  is  immoral  or  irreli- 
gious, is  not,  as  poetry,  to  be  considered  good.  The  same  Su- 
preme Ruler  who  permits  vice  to  assume  sometimes  an  alluring 
aspect,  permits  it,  for  our  further  temptation,  to  arm  itself  with  the 
weapons  of  eloquence  and  the  fascinations  of  verse.  It  would 
be  as  useless  to  say  that  immoral  verse  is  necessarily  unpoetical, 
as  that  an  immodest  woman  is  necessarily  ugly.  If  any  one,  in  his 
zeal  for  female  virtue,  were  to  endeavour  to  maintain  this  untena- 
ble proposition,  and  would  try  to  prove  an  inseparable  connection 
between  moral  excellence  and  personal  beauty,  he  would  scarcely 
be  acting  more  unwisely  than,  in  our  opinion,  does  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand in  attempting  to  establish  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween poetical  beauty  and  religious  faith.  It  appears  to  us  that 
poetical  power  has  little  connection  with  moral  or  religious  prin- 
ciples. It  is,  like  an  eye  for  painting,  or  an  ear  for  music,  a 
peculiar  gift,  bestowed  alike  on  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked.  No 
fine  poem  which  any  one  may  have  written,  can  with  truth  be 
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ascribed  to  hia  noral  principles,  or  to  tbe  creed  m  which  be  wm 
nitrtsred.  We  cannot  say,  because  good  poems  have  beea  mnt^ 
too  on  religioas  sobjec^  that  they  were  good  bmmue  they  wm/m 
^  reiigtoosy  aad  leate  oat  of  ovr  considen^oa  the  nataral  tdbnt  of 
'  the  writer*  We  eaniiot  say  this,  tmless  it  could  be  shown  that  tbe 
subject  alone  is  invariably  sufficient  to  render  the  poem  a  good 
one.  If  this  cannot  be  shown,  the  existence  of  bad  relig^os 
poems  will  neutralize  any  support  that  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
existence  of  good  ones.  M,  de  Chateaubriand  cannot  deny  tluit 
they  have  had  very  poor  poems  on  reli^ous  subjects  in  France, 
and  that  Chapelain's  Pucelle,  aqd  Saint  Amand's  Moise  Sam?e, 
are  not  favourable  to  his  theory.  In  England  we  can  certainly 
boast  of  Milton's  epics,  of  Young's  Night  Thoughti,  of  Cumber- 
land's Calvary,  and  Heber's  PakUine:  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Davideie  of  Cowley,  and  the  Solomon  of  Prior,  in  spice  of  tbe 
talents  of  these  two  writers,  were  not  saved  from  failure  by  tbe 
merits  of  the  themes,  and  the  press  groaned  piteously  full  many  a 
year  under  the  religious  epics  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore* 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  frequently  writes  as  if  he  did  not  know 
what ''  a  proof"  is.  With  him  any  circumstance  that  co-exists  with 
another,  or  illustrates  it,  or  can  be  connected  with  it  in  his  imagi- 
nation, is  readily  accepted  as  a  proof.  We  do  not  require  that 
any  writer  should  now  undertake  to  prove  to  us  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  But  if  it  is  still  thought  advisable  to  prove  what,  we 
trust,  hardly  any  rational  mind  denies,  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
something  more  sound  and  cogent  than  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has 
afforded  us.  We  would  suggest  that  the  fifth  commandment  is  in 
no  respect  applicable  to  the  question,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  best  theologians  the  promised  reward  of  long  life  refers  only 
to  existence  in  this  world.  But  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  "  il  y  a 
une  autre  preuve  morale  de  rimmortalit6  de  I'ame,  sur  laquelle  il 
Caut  insister,  c'est  la  veneration  de*  hommes  pow*  les  tomheauxj* 
Now  whether  this  vague  expression  be  intended  to  imply  our  wish 
to  be  commemorated  by  a  visible  memorial  after  deaths  or  our 
respect  for  the  tombs  of  others,  it  is  equally  incapable  of  affording 
any  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  spul.  It  is  our  wish  that  some 
memorial  should  mark  the  last  resting-place  of  our  earthly  re- 
mains— and  why?  simply  because  we  desire  to  be  remembered. 
We  wish  that  it  should  be  denoted  to  posterity  that  we  have  lived, 
and  surely  we  might  entertain  this  wish  as  strongly  if  we  believed 
that  our  whole  existence  is  limited  to  our  mortal  sphere,  as  if  we 
believed  that  our  souls  are  immortal.  Nay  more,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  this  wish  should  be  strongest  in  those  whp 
do  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  whole  is  more 
important  than  a  part ;  and  they  who  think  that  our  mortal  life 
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ri»itifBir»  ^  vbole  of  our  tiuit0oce»  will  eoiicti«e  k  nam  wardij 
of  r^coid,  will  ding  more  fondly  Co  a  mtmoml  of  it»  tbaa  tbejr 
wfao  ragard  it  but  as  a  amall  portioo  of  the  destined  duratioQ  tk 
our  soult.  The  love  of  faoie  and  the  love  of  memoriaU  aie 
feeiingi  quite  independent  of  any  opinion  respecting  a  future 
state  of  being.  The  French  atheists,  who  inscribed  on  tombs 
that  "  death  is  an  eternal  sleep/'  were  no  less  solicitous  for  a 
visible  commemoration  of  their  mortal  eaisteoce,  than  if  thej  had 
maintained  a  contrary  opinion.  It  was  never  thought  ineonsislent 
with  their  irreUgion  to  be  solicitous  for  the  applause  of  men,  or 
to  desire  to  prolong  their  fMie  by  the  eststblishment  of  some 
visible  token  which  ^uld  endure  when  they  were  departed.  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  says, ''  Nous  respectons  les  cendres  <le  nos  au- 
c6tres,  pareequ'un  voix  nous  dit  que  tout  n'est  pas  ^teint  en  eux." 
This  may  be  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  reason  for  respecting  the 
remains  of  his  ancestors ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  reason,  ami 
others  far  more  probable  may  be  given.  An  atheist  may  respect 
the  remains  of  bis  ancestors^  because  he  seems  to  owe  diem  gra* 
titude,  because  be  regards  them  as  the  causes  of  his  existence ; 
and  he  will,  perhaps,  respect  them  more,  the  more  he  is  inclined 
to  exclude  the  agency  of  a  superior  power.  We  can  hardly  un- 
derstand what  atheism  is;  but  we  conceive  that  if  a  man  contrives 
to  lower  down  to  the  lowest  possible  degree  his  reverence  for  that 
Supieme  Influence  which,  under  some  name  or  other  (be  it 
*'  Chance"  or  "  Destiny"),  he  must  acknowledge,  it  will  follow  that 
he  will  seem  more  largely  indebted  for  the  boon  of  existence  to 
his  ancestors;  whatever  of  respect  and  gratitude  he  denies  to  the 
Creator  he  must  give  to  them,  and  they  will  be  to  him  almost  in 
the  place  of  deities.  Not  only  is  our  "  v^n^ration  pour  les  torn- 
beaux"  no  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  something 
much  more  like  a  proof  might  actually  be  extracted  from  the  ab- 
solute reverse.  Let  us  suppose  we  are  told  of  two  countries,  in 
one  of  which  it  was  held  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  in  the  odier 
that  it  perished  with  the  body;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  former^ 
justly  regardii^  our  mortal  body  as  a  mere  tempomry  vehicle  for 
the  inunortal  spirit,  deemed  it  comparatively  insignificant  and  un- 
worthy of  reverence  except  so  long  as  it  was  the  residence  of  that 
spirk,  left  it  to  mingle  unnoted  with  the  clay  from  which  it  sprung, 
aud  denied  it  all  testimonies  of  respect;  the  others,  believing  that 
soul  and  body  were  inseparably  connected,  that  without  the  body 
the  soul  could  not  exist,  and  that  in  our  mortal  death  we  perished 
utterly^  were  anxious  to  testify  the  utmost  reverence  for  that 
material  part  of  us  which,  by  them,  might  be  almost  said  to  con- 
stitute the  whole,  since  without  it»  according  to  their  opinion,  the 
immaterial  spirit  could  not  be; — they  therefore  did  not  neglect 
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the  inanimate  clay:  they  respected  it/and  entombed  it  carefully, 
and  marked  its  resting-place  with  a  monument^  because  they  be* 
lieved  it  to  be  all  that  then  remained  of  what  was  once  a  reasoning 
being.  If  such  accounts  were  given  us,  could  we  say  that  either 
of  these  classes  of  persons,  believing  as  they  did,  had  not  acted  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  plainest  principles  by  which  human 
actions  are  regulated?  If  the  case  had  been  different  from 
what  we  find  it,  if  the  rites  of  sepulture  had  been  unknown  in 
Christian  countries,  and  the  dead  were  thrown  aside  unheeded, 
without  a  stone  to  mark  where  they  were  laid,  it  might  be  said 
with  quite  as  much  plausibility  as  is  shown  in  the  observations  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  that  this  neglect  of  sepulture,  this  absence 
of  respect  for  the  tomb,  was  "  une  preuve  morale  de  I'lmmor- 
talit6  de  Tame  sur  laquelle  il  faut  insister."  It  might  be  said, 
these  people  have  no  reverence  for  the  grave ;  they  care  not  for 
the  lifeless  corpse,  because  they  know  that  the  spirit  of  the  de* 
ceased  lives  still,  that  nothing  is  dead  but  the  mere  gross  material 
earthly  part  of  them,  which,  having  performed  its  functions  as  the 
temporary  residence  of  the  immortal  spirit,  may  now  be  left  un- 
heeded to  mingle  with  the  dust  of  which  it  is  a  part.  They  respect 
not  the  remains  of  their  ancestors,  because''  une  voix  leur  dit  que 
tout  n'est  pas  eteint  en  eux."  So  peculiarly  unfortunate  is  M. 
de  Chateaubriand's  proof,  that  it  is  even  more  efficient  when  used 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  em- 
ployed can  be  better  effected  by  its  converse ! 

But  there  is  yet  another  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul — 
a  worthy  parallel  to  the  last.  ''  II  n'y  a  que  Thomme,**  says  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  "  qui  soit  susceptible  d'etre  represent^  plus 
parfait  que  nature,  et  comme  approchant  de  la  divinit6.  On  ne 
s'avise  pas  de  peindre  le  beau  ideal  d'un  cheval,  d'un  aigle,  d*un 
lion.  Ceci  nous  fait  entrevoir  une  preuve  merveitleuse  de  la  gran- 
deur de  nos  fins  et  de  I'immortalit^  de  notre  ame."  A  marvellous 
proof  indeed !  It  is  not  even  grounded  on  a  correct  assertion. 
Whoever  has  studied  sculpture  knows  that  the  ancients,  in  their 
representation  of  various  animals,  and  especially  of  the  horse,  the 
eagle,  and  the  lion,  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  infelicitously 
selected,  did  try  to  give  a  beau  ideal,  an  abstract  resemblance,  not 
precisely  like  any  individual  creature  of  the  kind,  but  embodying 
as  much  as  possible  all  its  best  and  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics. *'  Nelle  antiche  figure  di  questa  fiera/'  says  Winkel- 
mann,  that  most  accurate  judge  of  ancient  art,  in  speaking  of  the 
lion,  •'  v'ha  un  non  so  che  d'  ideale,  per  cui  ben  diverse  sono  dai 
leoni  viventi."  The  ancient  artists,  in  their  representation  of  ani- 
mals, pursued  precisely  the  same  system  as  in  the  representatioo 
of  the  human  figure.     But  suppose  the  assertion  true — by  what 
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meutal  process  can  it  be  construed  into  a  proof  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul?  In  what  manner  can  an  artist's  representation  of  out- 
ward form  be  considered  indicative  of  his  opinion  respecting  the 
spirit  that  dwells  within  it?  Let  us  come  to  particulars. — Let  us: 
take  the  finest  known  specimen  of  the  beau  ideal  of  manly  beauty ,> 
the  Apollo  of  the  Belvidere;  and  can  we  gravely  ask  whether  the 
nuere  circumstance  of  that  statue  being  handsomer  (as  it  probably  - 
is)  than  any  man  who  ever  existed^  is  any  proof  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul?  It  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  reasoning  beings  se- 
riously to  propound  such  a  question.  Let  us  only  inquire  by  what . 
process  of  mind  and  hand  was  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  formed, 
and  how  had  the  artist  arrived  at  the  requisite  skill  ?  By  studying 
the  proportions  of  the  human  frame — by  careful  observation  of 
various  models.  In  the  course  of  this  study  he  will  have  seen  that, 
of  the  .-various  ingredients  which  constitute  beauty,  some  will  be 
wanting  even  in  the  most  favoured  individuals,  and  will  be  found 
in  greater  perfection  in  others.  In  forming  his  statue  he  is  not 
bound  slavishly  to  adhere  to  any  one  model.  He  has  liberty  of 
choice,  and  need  copy  only  those  parts  of  the  figure  which  seem 
■lost  perfect  in  the  individual  before  him;  the  others  he  copies 
from  other  models.  He  may  do  as  we  know  has  been  done  by 
other  artists;  he  may  copy  the  countenance  of  one,  the  neck  and 
diest  of  another,  the  arms  of  a  third,  the  feet  and  ancles  of  a  fourth ; 
or  without  exactly  copying  from  any^  he  may  give  to  every  part  of 
bis  statue  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  he  has  learnt,  by  obser- 
vation, that  each  separate  part  of  the  human  frame  is  capable.. 
Now  what  possible  connection  is  there  between  the  process  by 
which  the  artist  thus  arrives  at  the  formation  of  an  ideal  fisure, 
and  the  circumstance  of  man's  having  an  immortal  soul?  If  it 
had  been  true,  that  artists  had  given  us  the  beau  ideal  only  of  the 
human  race  and  never  of  animals,  we  could  have  suggested  a  very 
simple  explanation — merely  that  we  naturally  know  better  what 
constitutes  beauty  in  our  own  species  than  in  any  other.  Such 
are  the  proofs  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  adduces  in  support  of 
one  of  the  most  awfully  important  questions  which  ever  entered 
into  the  consideration  of  man.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  see  such 
a  question  discussed  in  so  puerile  a  manner.  So  worse  than 
puerile,  so  dangerously  weak  are  the  arguments  brought  forward^ 
that  if  any  one  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  doubt  that  he  is  an  immortal 
being,  we  earnestly  conjure  him  not  to  have  recourse  for  his  con- 
version to  M .  de  Chateaubriand's  proq/s. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  as  sometimes  happens  where  the  reason- 
ing faculty  is  not  predominant,  still  loves  the  appearance  of 
method  and  arrangement.  He  attends  very  laudably  to  those 
contrivances  which  conduce  much  to  ensure  clearness  and  make  a. 
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subject  seem  easy  and  palatable  to  its  readers.  He  catefuUj 
distributes  the  portions  of  his  theme ;  is  minutely  observant  oi 
subdivisions ;  and»  whatever  may  be  found  in  the  body  of  bia 
work,  the  most  lucid  order  generaUy  reigns  in  his  taUe  of  cor* 
tents.  There  is  also  a  very  imposing  amMranmce  of  logical 
precision  in  the  concise  and  tranchmnt  manner  in  which  he  some* 
times  states  a  question,  or  sums  up  the  result  of  an  inquiry.  His 
**  Monarchu  selon  la  Ckarte^  begins  thus : — 

"  Premiere  Fartit,  Chapitre  Premer.  ExposS,  La  France  veut  son 
roi  l^time.    II  y  a  trois  mani^res  de  vouloir  le  roi  legitime. 

"  !■•.  Avec  Fancien  i^gime. 

**  T.  Avec  le  despotisme. 

*'  a*.  Avec  la  Cbarte, 

'^Avcc  Taocien  regime  il  y  a  impossibility:  nous  Tavont  prouv^ 
ailleurs. 

"Avec  le  despotisme,  il  faut  avoir,  comme  Buonaparte,  six  mille 
soldats  d6vou4s,  un  bras  de  fer,  un  esprit  toum^  vers  la  tyrannic.  Je 
ne  vols  rien  de  tout  cela.     Reste  done  la  monarchic  avec  la  cbarte.*' 

Now  this  seems  at  first  sight  to  give  a  very  clear  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  state  of  the  question^  and  to  prepare  the 
reader  admirably  for  the  subsequent  discussion.  But  when  we 
sift  it,  the  clearness  vanishes.  It  is  founded  upon  false  assump- 
tions. The  tripartite  division  is  purely  imaginary.  One  is  led 
to  suppose  that  it  would  be  as  absolutely  impossible  to  discover 
a  fourth  system  compatible  with  legitimate  monarchy,  as  to  find 
a  fourth  side  to  a  triangle ;  and  that  each  of  his  three  divisions  is 
as  clearly  defined  as  the  sides  of  that  mathematical  figure.  But 
neither  is  the  first  of  these  assumptions  true,  nor  are  his  three 
divisions  absolutely  distinct,  or  specified  with  the  requisite  pre* 
cision.  Of  despotism  there  are  many  kinds  besides  that  which 
was  established  by  Buonaparte,  which  mainly  owed  its  distinctive 
character  to  the  individual  genius  of  its  mighty  founder.  As  for 
the  term  "  La  Charte/*  it  can  mean  only  one  of  two  things ; 
either  a  particular  charter,  or  constitutional  monarchy  in  general. 
In  the  first  of  these  cases,  we  shall  find  it  so  limited  as  to  render 
the  axiom  absurd;  in  the  second,  so  vague  as  to  be  useless  for 
any  purposes  of  classification.  The  third  chapter,  entitled 
'*  Elemens  de  la  Monarchic  Representative,"  affords  also  an 
instance  of  defective  classification.  He  tells  us  that  this  repre- 
sentative government  is  composed  of  four  elements ;  the  crown, 
the  two  chambers,  and  the  ministry.  He  has  not  defined  the 
term  **  ^I6mens  ;*'  but  we  can  attach  to  his  expressions  only  this 
meaning — that  in  these  four  divisions  of  the  state  the  governing 
power  resides.  Now  this  is  true,  both  with  respect  to  the  king 
and  the  two  chambers,  for  each  has  a  power  independent  of  the. 
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olber ;  but  it  is  not  appUodble  to  the  mWiktrj.    la  a  goferoamit 
Mcfa  at  the  author  is  imagiiiiDg,  the  miniaterB  hate  no  particle  of 

Cw^r  which  tfaej  do  not  derive  from  die  kinr  or  from  the  rhaat* 
rs«  They  may  appear  to  act  indepNendentqf  of  either,  and  do 
much  occasionally  at  their  own  discretion ;  but  thia  does  not  le^* 
der  them  an  esiaie  of  the  realm.  Thia  is  not  real,  substantial, 
independent  power:  it  is  only  a  delegated  power;  such  aa  may 
be  exercised  by  a  captain  in  his  slup,  or  by  a  colonel  in  hu 
regiment.  If  the  meaning  of  **  element"  ia  such  as  we  conjee* 
tnre,  representative  government  will  consist  only  of  thfrm:  the 
aoveteign  and  the  two  chambers :  if  it  has  any  odier  meaning*  we 
do  not  see  why  three  times  three  may  not  be  ennmerated  with 
equal  plausibility. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ^  Gktie  dm  Ckristimmsme/'^  we  find, 
concMety  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  logical  deduction*  what  he 
calb  **  le  resnitat  de  qet  oumrage.^     It  runs  as  follows  :-^ 

''  Le  Christianrsme  eat  parfait :  les  honimes  sent  imparfidts. 

''  Ofy  one  cons^qnenee  parAdte  ne  pent  sofihr  dSia  prIncipe  impaiAilt* 

"  Le  Cbristianisme  n'est  done  pas  Tenu  des  hommes. 

'*  S11  n* eat  pas  vena  dea  homnies*  il  ne  pent  fttre  venu  qae  de  Difu. 

*'  S*il  est  vena  de  Dten^  lei  hommes  Wont  p^  le  eonnoitre  ^w  p«t 
r^vilatkn. 

**  Done,  le  Chiistiaoisme  est  one  leUgion  r&v61^" 

Thb  at  the  first  glance  looks  logical  enough;  but  when  we 
examine  it*  what  do  we  find  1  An  mversion  of  the  true  order  of 
reasoning — an  assumption  of  contested  principles  as  if  they  were 
undeniable  axioms.  His  second  step  requires  proof.  It  is  not 
as  certain  as  an  axiom  of  Euclid*  that  instruments  imperfect  in 
their  general  nature  may  not  produce  a  perfect  result*  His 
fourth  and  fifth  steps  contain  extensive  grounds  for  cavil. 
<'  Whatever  does  not  proceed  from  man*^  be  tells  us  in  the 
fourth  '*  must  come  from  God.**  Now  the  agency  of  man  does 
not*  as  this  passage  would  imply*  exclude  the  superintending 
agency  of  Qod.  This  passage  can  therefore  properly  refer  only 
to  that  which  it  neglects  to  specify-«-the  dht^  and  visible  agency 
of  the  Deity.  But,  must  every  thing  have  proceeded  either  from 
man  or  from  the  direct  interposition  of  God?  We  will  not  enter 
into  that  difficult  and  extensive  subject— *the  origin  of  evil ;  but  we 
would  ask  M.  de  Chateaubriand*  if  he  means  to  reject  those  por^ 
tions  of  Scripture  which  mention  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  i  and 
if  he  recollects  through  whose  assistance  the  unbelierine  Jews 
chose  to  maintain  that  our  Saviour  caiit  out  devils?  He  next 
assumes  that  whatever  comes  from  God  can  be  known  to  man 
only  by  revelation.  He  should  have  told  us  what  he  means  by 
**  revelation."    We  presume  he  means  a  direct  intimation  com* 
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municated  otherwise  than  by  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  His 
proposition  therefore  amounts  to  this ;  that  the  Deity  could  not 
convey  to  mankind  the  knowledge  of  a  religious  dispensation 
without  a  perceptible  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  These,  be  it  remembered,  are  M.  de  Chateaubriand's 
axioms!  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is  the  inutility  of  the 
whole  argument.  He  takes  as  premise  what  an  opponent  would 
contest  just  as  much  as  the  conclusion,  and  what,  moreover,  is 
less  susceptible  of  proof.  The  Christian  admits  both  premise 
and  conclusion — both  that  Christianity  is  perfect,  and  that  it  was 
revealed;  but  he  admits  the  former  less  as  the  proof  than  as  the 
consequence  of  the  latter.  The  sceptic  admits  neither.  The 
argument  is  useless  if  addressed  to  the  believer;  and  it  is  equally 
useless  if  addressed  to  the  unbeliever,  for  he  rejects  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  whole  is  made  to  rest.  Yet  we  may  presume 
that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  considered  this  passage  a  masterpiece 
of  effective  logic,  inasmuch  as  he  has  employed  it  by  way  of  a 
corollary  to  a  very  extensive  and  elaborate  work. 

As  a  critic,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  not  entitled  to  much  praise. 
His  opinions  and  views  in  literature  are  not  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive. He  looks  at  the  extrinsic  more  than  at  the  intrinsic, 
and  has  not  profited  by  the  advancement  of  the  age.  He  is  of 
the  school  of  Rollin,  Bossu,  and  La  Harpe,  and  is  moreover  a 
very  Frenchman  in  his  judgment  on  the  literature  of  other  nations. 
f  Si  nous  jugeons  avec  impartialite/*  says  he,  *'  les  ouvrages 
Strangers  et  les  notres,  nous  trouverous  toujours  une  immense 
superioriti  du  c6t6  de  la  litt^rature  Fran9oise."  This  amusing 
specimen  of  impartiality  occurs  in  a  dissertation  upon  Young, 
whose  Night  Thoughts  he  does  not  think  sufficiently  pensive — 
mistranslates  a  few  of  his  weakest  passages,  and  compares  them 
with  sundry  melancholy  extracts  from  other  writers,  in  which, 
after  all,  we  must  confess  our  inability  to  discern  that  superiority 
which  is  so  apparent  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  Among  others 
which  he  cites  as  superior  is  a  piece  of  vague  bombast  out  of 
Ossian.  After  translating  it,  not  very  correctly,  he  adds,  with 
diverting  uinvete — **  On  voit  que  la  traduction  Utterale  est  ici 
trds  supportable.  Ce  qui  est  beau,  simple,  et  naturel.  Test  dans 
toutes  les  langues."  Ossian  simple  and  natural !  We  need  not 
comment  on  what  we  have  quoted.  In  discoursing  furdier  on 
English  writers,  he  informs  us,  that  **  Ben-Jonson  n'est  plus 
connu  aujourd'hui  aue  par  sa  com6die  du  Fox,  et  par  celle  de 
VAlchimiste"  Of  Shakespeare  he  says  much  which  probably  will 
now  be  smiled  at  almost  as  much  in  France  as  in  England.  He 
views  with  JMrror  the  increasing  taste  for  the  works  of  our  dra*' 
matist  wfaick  had  appeared  among  his  couutiymen. 
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''  Le  peocbant  poor  Shakespeare/'  he  says,  "  est  bieo  plus  dangereux 
en  FraDce  qu'en  Angleterre.  Chez  les  Anglois  il  n*y  a  quignorancei 
chez  nous  il  y  a  depravation.  Celui  qui  aime  la  laideur  n'est  pas  fort 
loin  d'aimer  le  vice :  quiconque  est  insensible  a  la  beaute  peut  bieq 
meconnoitre  la  vertu.  Le  mauvais  goAt  et  le  vice  marchent  presqoe 
toujoors  ensemble  :  le  premier  n'est  que  Texpression  du  second^  comme 
la  parole  rend  la  pensee.'* 

So  Shakespeare  contributes  to  the  demoralization  of  France ! 
The  moral  philosophy  of  this  passage  is  worthy  of  the  criticism. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  not  insensible  to  the  merits  of  some 
detached  passages  of  Shakespeare.  He  justly  commends  the 
morning  scene  between  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  scene  where 
the  news  of  the  murder  of  bis  wife  and  children  is  communicated 
to  Macdu£f.  We  should  have  thought  he  really  felt  all  the  force 
and  beauty  of  the  latter,  if  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  quote 
what  he  considers  a  close  parallel.  It  is  the  following  fragment 
of  dialogue  from  Corneille. 

'*  Curiace,  Albe  de  trois  guerriers  a-t-elle  fait  le  choix  ? 

"  Flavian.  Je  viens  pour  voua  Tapprendre. 

"Curiace,  Eh  bien,  qui  iont  les  trois? 

"  Flavian.  Vos  deux  frkres  et  vous. 

"  Curiace.  Qui? 

"  Flavian.  Vous  et  vos  deux  fr^res.** 

The  words  in  italics  are  supposed  to  contain  beauties  of  th6 
first  order.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  discover  the  latent  sub* 
limity  of  this  passage.  We  do  not  understand  why  Flavian  should 
have  been  required  to  repeat  his  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question, 
unless  he  spoke  unintelligibly,  or  Curiace  was  deaf — nor  why  he 
altered  the  disposition  of  his  words,  unless  he  had  collected  from 
the  tone  of  the  "  Qui  ?"  that  Curiace  was  not  pleased  at  his 
brothers  being  named  before  him.  It  is  not,  however,  our  pre* 
sent  business  to  criticise  Corneille ;  we  are  only  showing  what 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  brings  forward  as  an  apt  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  scenes  in  Shakespeare.  He  sums  up  in 
another  place  the  principal  merits  of  our  dramatist :  '*  Quelques 
situations  tragi^ues,  quelques  mots  sortis  des  entrailles  de  Thomme, 
je  ne  sais  quoi  de  vague  et  de  fantastique  dans  les  scenes,  des 
bois,  des  bruyires,  des  vents,  des  spectres,  des  temp^tes,  expliquent 
la  c616brit4  de  Shakespeare."  But,  full  and  clear  (and,  we  had 
hoped,  sufficient)  as  is  the  preceding  "  explanation,"  we  find  the 
ascendancy  of  Shakespeare  again  explained  elsewhere,  and  in 
other  words.  After  describing  the  extreme  neglect  with  which 
we  visit  almost  all  our  best  writers,  such  as  Pope,  Locke,  Bacon, 
Hume,  and  Gibbon,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  adds — "  Shakespeare 
3euL  conserve  son  empire.    On  en  sentira  ais6ment  la  raison  par 
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k  trnC  suiTant.**  And  wfaat  is  this  mosl  cogent  and  conclusive 
tndt?  Smpiy  this — that  being  once  in  the  thettre  at  Coveat 
Oarden,  he  found  by  his  side  a  sailor,  lately  landed,  who,  never 
having  been  there  before,  did  not  know  in  >0i'bat  theatre  he  was, 
and  vi^  natukatly  asked  die  name. 

^'  C^etoit  un  matelot  de  ta  Cite,  qui,  passant  par  haxard  dans  la  me  a 
l*heore  du  spectacle,  et  voyant  la  foale  se  pr^sser  k  une  porte,  ^toit  entr6 
k  mat  san  aigeat>  sans  savoir  da  qnoi  il  s'agissoit.  Comment  les 
Anglob  anroient-ils  an  th^Atre  tapportiMe,  qaand  lears  parterres  aont 
aaaposts  das  joges  arrifant  da  Bengak,  ou  de  la  c6te  de  Guin^  qai 
aa  eavaat  aaakaieot  pas  oOi  Ms  see  t?" 

Tb  analyse  the  absurdities  of  this  passage  would  be  a  waste 
of  time,  and  almost  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  our  readers. 
That  any  person  of  literary  celebrity  should  not  only  have  penned 
Mich  trtish,  but  permitted  its  republication  nearly  twenty  years 
iHierwarcIs^  is  almost  enough  to  make  one  weep  for  the  strange 
obscurations  which  can  afflict  the  minds  of  men  of  genius. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  baa  written  five  novels — A^ofo)  Rene, 
hes  Natchez,  Le  Dernier  Abenctrrage^  and  Les  Afflffyrs— all 
similar  in  tone,  and  apparently  composed  in  exemplification  of 
the  principle  maintained  in  his  **  Genie  du  Christiamsme,*^  namely, 
the  applicability  of  Christianity  to  the  purposes  of  poetical  or 
fictitious  narration.  The  subject  of  Le  Dernier  Abettoerrage 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Voltaire's  Zaire:  but  bore 
there  is  a  double  struggle.  The  Christian  lov«i  the  MahoraeMi, 
and  the  Mahometan  £  Christian;  yet  neither  wiU  consent  to  an 
union  vrith  the  odier  unless  it  is  preceded  by  the  other's  conver- 
sioD,  We  know  not  why  M.  de  Chateaabriaad  should  not  have 
•cdvad  the  difficulty  of  this  embarrassing  position  by  making  the 
Mahoasetan  renounce  his  fiuth.  It  would  have  improved  tka 
story,  and  exahed  the  firmness  of  the  Christian  maiden^.  But 
then  the  Mahometan  was  his  hero,  and  the  last  representative  of 
the  Abencerrages ;  «Bd  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  chivalroiM  respect 
far  an  ancient  Kneage  probably  wouM  not  permit  him  to  sully 
its  descendant  with  even  so  righteous  an  apostacy  as  this,  Aimbt, 
Aenif  and  Les  Nutckezy  are  parts  of  one  long  tale — the  two 
fbmer  being  in  (act  episodes  detached  fVom  the  latter,  and  pub- 
lisised  separately,  and  all  tneating  alike  of  savage  life  in  die  focesls 
of  Noith  Attierica*  Oar  author's  view  of  savage  life  seems  to 
correspond  nearly  vnnh  that  of  Rousseau,  whose  writings  made  an 
itnpl^ession  which  even  actual  experience  was  not  sufficient  to  sub- 
due. It  was  the  object  of  this  exploded  theory  to  show,  that  man 
in  his  rude  state,  or  as  he  is  called  "  the  man  <k  natuns,"is  nearest 
la  tbat  degree  of  perfection  which  Providence  designed  for  Uas, 
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•nd  that  eiviliiatioB  tends  only  to  debase  him;  a  theory  false  and 
ridiculowi,  but  perhaps  not  altogether  unnatural  in  those  who  drew 
their  notione  of  civilkatioo  Atmi  France  under  Louis  XV*,  and  of 
a  life  of  nature  from  thdr  own  imaginations^  or  the  flowery  rhap* 
sodies  of  lying  travellers.     Of  these  three  tales^  Atala,  tliough 
faulty,  is  perhaps  the  best     It  is  a  short  tale  of  simple  structure, 
containing  no  complication  of  plot  or  diversity  of  incident  and  cha- 
racter, few  events,  and  only  three  prominent  personages — Chactas, 
a  half-converted  Indian;  Atala*  a  Christian,  the  daughter  of  an 
European;  and  Aubry,  a  Christian  missionary.     Ataia  liberatea 
the  Indian,  Chactas,— flies  with  him,  and  labours  to  convert  him* 
They  are  mutually  attached,  and  the  reader  naturally  looks  forward 
to  their  union  as  a  probable  extrication  from  those  distresses 
which  are  thickly  sown  in  the  generality  of  love-tales.    But  Atala 
has  taken  a  vow  of  celibacy.     The  missionary  offers  to  obtain  her 
release  from  it,  but  his  offer  comes  too  late ;  for,  ignorant  of  the 
possibility  of  such  release  from  her  oppressive  ^raldom,  she  has 
awallowed  poison.    This  tale  defeats  its  object.    M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, bodi  in  this  and  other  of  his  writings,  intends  to  advocate 
religious  vows,  and  holds  celibacy  in  especial  reverence.     But  if 
he  had  meant  to  write  against  such  vows,  he  could  hardly  have 
constructed  a  tale  better  calculated  for  such  a  purpose  than  the 
story  of  Atala.    But  for  this  vow  all  mi^t  have  been  well.    Now 
example  is  better  than  precept,  and  a  few  sentences  laudatory  of 
ce&bacy  in  the  mouth  of  the  missionary  will  weigh  little  with  the 
iMfority  of  readers  against  a  practical  illustration  of  its  evil  con^ 
•eqaeaoes.     Atala  is  the  most  interesting  character  in  the  work. 
Mid  we  are  taught  to  re|ard  her  as  a  Christian  heroine;  but  the 
good  effect  of  the  religious  sentiments  which  are  put  into  her 
piouth  is  completely  neutralised  by  the  termination  of  her  life  in 
suicide.     In  lime  we  find  religious  vows  again  interwoven  with 
the  story.    The  sister  of  R6n6  the  hero  of  the  tale,  flies  to  a  con- 
vent and  takes  the  veil,  as  a  means  of  effectual  separation  Aom 
her  brother,  lor  whom  she  had  conceived  an  unhallowed  passion. 
This  is  ill^magined.    Uanatural  love  is  revolting  to  our  feelings; 
nor  can  it  place  a  convent  in  a  favourable  light  to  represent  it  as 
an  asylum  for  the  worst  of  criminals.     Besides,  if  resistance  to  a 
temptation  be  meritorious  (as  who  can  doubt),  it  must  be  stiH 
more  meritorious  when  effected  without  the  forced  interposition 
of  doors  and  walls,     yitala  and  Rene  have  each  a  merit  which 
*'  Les  Natchez''  wants — brevity.      We  mean  only  that  their  length 
is  less,  not  that  they  exhibit  greater  terseness  and  compression 
of  style.     In  these  requisites  they  are  alike  deficient;   and,  short 
as  they  are,  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  small  portion  of  in- 
cident they  contain  had  been  leas  elaborately  beaten  out     But  if 
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if. this, is  felt  in  Aiala  and  Rene, still  more  is  it  felt  ia  Les  Naickez, 
which  is  long,  heavy  and  ill-constructed,  deficient  in  unity  of  style 
and  skilful  conduct  of  plot,  and  offensive  to  good  taste,  both  in 
the  absurd  jumble  of  its  machinery,  and  the  aggravated  horrors  of 
its  tragical  termination. 

''  J'etois  encore  tr^-jeune/*  says  the  author,  "  lorsque  je  conpos 
Fidee  de  faire  VipopSe  de  fhomme  de  la  nature,  ou  de  peindre  les  moeurs 
des  sauvages,  en  les  liant  a  qaelque  ^veneinent  connu.  Apr^  la  d^coa^ 
verte  de  1*  Am^riqae,  je  ne  vis  pas  de  sujet  plus  int^ressant,  sartout  poor 
des  Francois,  que  le  massacre  de  la  colonie  des  Natchez  k  la  Louisiane, 
en  1727.  Toutes  les  tribus  indieunes  couspiraot,  apr^  deux  sibdes 
d'oppression,  pour  rendre  la  liberty  au  Nouveau-Moode,  me  parurenC 
offrir  UD  sujet  presque  aussi  heureux  que  la  conqu^te  du  Mexique.  Je 
jetai  quelques  fragments  de  cet  ouvrage  sur  le  papier,  mais  ie  m'aper^us 
bient6t  que  je  manquois  des  vraies  conleurs,  et  que  si  je  voulois  faire  une 
image  semblable,  il  falloit,  h  Texemple  dHom^re,  visiter  les  peuples  que 
je  voulois  peindre.*' 

The  principle  is  good,  whether  Homer  followed  it  or  not;  but 
we  cannot  say  that  the  attainment  of  "  des  conleurs  vraies''  and 
'*  une  image  semblable"  seems  in  this  case  to  have  been  the  con« 
sequent  result.  We  should  have  expected  too,  from  the  tone  of 
this  passage,  that  we  were  to  be  made  to  sympathize  widi  the 
oppressed  Indians  in  their  attempts  at  liberation :  but  tlie  author's 
nationality  struggles  successfully  with  his  admiration  of  "  lliomme 
de  la  nature."  He  eannot  resolve  to  take  part  decidedly  either 
with  French  or  with  Indians ;  and  the  result  is  a  degree  of  impart 
tiality  very  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  story.  .  We  have 
complained  of  the  want  of  unity  of  style.  On  this  point  let  us 
hear  the  author  himself: — 

**  J*ai  d4)a  dit  qu'il  existoit  deux  manuscrits  des  Nafckez :  Tun 
divise  en  livres,  et  qui  ne  va  ^^re  qu'^  la  moiti6  de  Touvrage ;  Tautre 

2ui  contient  le  tout  sans  division,  et  avec  tout  le  d^sordre  de  la  mati^re. 
^e  la  une  singularite  litteraire  dans  Touvrage,  tel  que  je  le  donne  an 
Sublic :  le  premier  volume  s'eleve  a  la  dignity  de  T^popee,  comme 
ans  U9  Martyrs ;  le  second  volume  descend  a  la  narration  ordinaire* 
comme  dans  Atda  et  dans  Bme, 

"  Pour  arriver  a  Funit^  du  style,  il  eiit  fallu  efFacer  du  premier 
volume  la  couleur  epique,  ou  I'etendre  sur  le  second :  or,  dans  Tun  ou 
Tautre  cas,  je  n'aurois  plus  reproduit  avec  fidelite  le  travail  de  ma 
jeunesse. 

"  Ainsi  done,  dans  le  premier  volume  des  Natchez,  on  trouvera  le 
merveilleux,  et  le  merveilleux  de  toUtes  les  esp^ces:  le  raerveilleux 
chritien,  le  merveilleux  mythohgiqae,  le  merveilleux  indien;  on  ren- 
contrera  des  muses,  des  anges,  des  demons,  des  genies,  des  combats, 
des  personnages  all^oriqucs :  la  Renomm^e,  le  Temps,  la  Nuit,  is 
Mort,  I'Amitic.     Ce  volume  oiTre  des  invocations,  des  sacrifices*  des 
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prodiges»  das  comparaisons  nraltipli^es,  les  unes  courtes,  les  autres 
Icmgues,  k  la  ia^on  d'Hom^re,  et  formant  de  petits  tableaux. 

**  Dans  le  second  volamei  le  nuroeilleux  dUparoUi  maU  lUntrigue  se 
complique,  et  les  personn^es  se  multiplient:  quelques-uns  aentre 
euK  sont  pris  jusque  dans  les  rangs  inieneurs  de  la  societe.  Enfin  le 
roroan  remplace  le  poeme,  sans  neanmoins  descendre  au-dessous  du 
style  de  Reni  et  d^Aiala,  et  en  remontant  quelquefbis,  par  la  nature  du 
smet,  par  celle  des  caracteres  et  par  la  description  des  lieux,  au  ton  de 
repopec." — toin.  xix.  pp.  9,  10. 

Of  the  numerous  passages  "  d  la  fagon  d'Homere/'  the  reader 
may  like  to  see  a  short  example : — 

'^  Cbactas  rentre  dans  sa  cabane ;  il  suspend  a  son  epaule  gaucbe  son 
manteau  de  peau  de  martre ;  il  demande  son  b&ton  d  hicory  surmont6 
d'uoe  t^te  de  vautour.  Miscoae  avoit  coup^  ce  b4ton  dans  sa  vieillesse^ 
il  ray<Ht  laisse  en  heritage  k  son  fils  Outalissi,  et  celui-ci  a  son  fils 
ChactaSy  qui,  appuy6  sur  ce  sceptre  hereditaire^  donnoit  des  lemons  de 
sagesse  aux  jeunes  chasseurs  r^unis  au  carrefour  des  for^ts.'* 

This  is  a  tolerably  close  imitation  of  Homer's  account  of  the 
transmission  of  the  sceptre  of  Achilles.  It  also  reminds  us  of 
the  genealogy  of  Belinda's  bodkin.  We  know  what  Pope  meant: 
he  meant  to  parody  amusingly,  and  he  fully  succeeded.  M.  de 
Chateaubrianas  intentions  are  not  equally  clear;  but  if  they  are 
what  we  suspect,  he  has  utterly  failed.  If  his  pompous  account 
of  the  Indian's  hiccory  stick  be  meant  for  a  senous  imitation,  we 
can  ^niidently  say  that  he  has  written  that  which  is  only  a 
parody,  and  can  scarcely  excite  anything  but  a  smile. 

The  author,  in  a  passage  previously  cited,  does  not  encourage 
us  to  think  favourably  of  his  machinery,  in  which  Christianity, 
ancient  Paganism,  Indian  superstitions,  and  allegorical  personifi- 
cations belonging  to  no  creed  at  all,  are  strangely  and  incongru- 
ously assembled.  But  nothing  save  examples  can  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  incomparable  absurdity  of  this  farrago.  The 
following  is  more  in  "  Ercles'  vein,"  than  in  that  of  Homer  or 
Milton. 

**  L'avis  de  Cbactas  fut  adopts :  quatre  deputes  portant  le  calumet 
de  paix  furent  envoy^s  au  fort  Rosalie.  Mais  Areskoui,  fidele  aux 
ordres  de  Satan,  riant  d*un  rire  fiirouche,  suivoit  a  quelque  distance  les 
messagers  de  paix  avec  la  Trahison,  la  Peur,  la  Fuite,  les  Douleurs  et 
laMort. 

''  Cependant  le  Prince  des  Enfers  etoit  arriv^  aux  extr^mit^  du 
nionde,  sous  le  p6]e  dont  Tintr^pide  Cook  mesura  la  circonference  a 
travers  les  vents  et  les  terap^tes.  La,  au  milieu  des  terres  Australes 
qn'une  barriere  de  glaces  derobe  a  la  curiosite  des  hommeS)  s  cleve 
une  montagne  qui  surpasse  hauteur  les  sommets  les  plus  clev6s  des 
Andes  dans  le  Nouveau-Monde,  ou  du  Thibet  dans  Tantique  Asie. 

"  Sur  cette  montagne  est  bftti  un  palais,  ouvrage  des  Puissances  in- 
females.    Ce  palais  a  miUe  portiques  d'airain;  les  moindres  bruits 
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▼ieaneDt  frapper  les  ddnei  de  eet  tf&S&ot^  doat  Ib  sleBoe  n'm  JHw 
franchi  le  aeiiil/'--*toiii«  xix.  pp.  57,  58. 

This  palace  is  inhabited  by  Fame,  the  daughter  ^accotding  to 
our  audior)  of  the  Devil  and  Pride,  which,  in  our  ignorance  of 
the  rules  of  personification.  We  thought  had  been  a  mascuSM 
virtue,  as  its  French  name  (rOr^ueii)  would  eeem  to  denote. 
Upon  the  instigation  of  Satan,  his  daughter  Fame  ^ uits  her  pt- 
lace,  and  sets  out  upon  a  secret  mission.  And  what  w  the  otgcct 
of  this  marvellous  machinery?  What  mighty  empire  is  Fame  Am 
charged  to  overturn?  Never  was  a  finer  specimen  of  bathos— 
never  was  diat  excellent  rule,  *'  Nee  Deus  intersit«  nisi  dig&as 
vindice  nodus,**  more  ridiculously  violated.  Fame  goes,  "  pre- 
ceded by  Astonishment,  followed  closely  hj  Envy,  and  accompa- 
nied by  Admiration,"  to  play  the  gossip  lu  an  Indian  iw^gwam! 
We  wish  we  could  893^  of  the  machinery  in  Let  Natchez  that  it  is 
merely  ridiculous ;  but  it  is  wors^.  As  long  as  M.  de  Chaleaa* 
briand  chose  to  confine  himself  to  *'  headstrong**  dlegories  and 
Pagan  mythology,  we  could  smile  complacently  at  the  use  be 
made  of  them ;  but  when  he  renders  Christiaaity  burleaquei  and 
would  bring  on  the  scene  even  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  oar 
disapprobation  must  assuoEie  a  different  tone.  There  is  no  writff 
whom  we  are  less  willing  to  charge  with  ifUentiomU  impiety  tbaa 
M.  de  Chateaubriand ;  but  we  must  deeply  grieve  for  that  stiwise 
perversion  of  judgment  which  could  lead  him  to  ooonait  a  faob 
which  we  are  persuaded  he  would  himself  be  foremost  to  censaie- 
The  whole  of  the  44ne  livre  of  Les  NtUckez  is  OMMre  or  less 
objectionable,  and  the  concluding  part  of  it  caiiBot  be  read  with- 
out pain  by  any  right^nded  person. 

Im  Natchez  contains,  among  other  things,  the  reeitol  of  tk 
visit  of  a  North  American  Indian  to  Parb :  *'  L'inteatioB  de  ce 
r^cit,"  says  the  author,  ''est  de  mettreea  opposition  les  racaursdei 
peuples  chasseurs,  pj^cheiirs,  et  pasteurs,  avec  les  meetirs  di 
peuple  le  plus  polic6  de  la  terre."  The  idea,  though  hf^ 
means  new,  is  good;  but  its  developement  in  the  present  in- 
stance we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  a  failure.  The  savage  k 
presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  taken  to  sup  widi  Ninon  4e  FEi- 
dos ;  and  there  pass  before  him,  as  in  a  magic  lanthom,  alnest 
all  the  greatest  men  whom  he  could  possibly  have  seen  at  dMt 
place  and  time,  and  some  whom  he  certainly  could  not  have  seen. 
We  must  forgive  the  anachronisms  where  probability  is  so  utterij 
set  at  nought ;  but  we  could  forgive  them  more  easily  if  we  hfA 
found  them  productive  of  any  advantage.  Mnch  as  our  curiasit]^ 
is  excited,  on  arriving  at  this  portion  of  the  tale,  we  find  it  ei- 
ceedingly  tame.  There  is  not  much  piquancy  in  calling  Pa^ 
*'  le  grand  village;'*  Vemiilea  ^  la  bntte  du  Chef  dea  cbefe;*'  «ke 
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Liouvre  ^  tt&e  ctbane ;"  mid  books  '*  <ieB  cdtli^rs  f  «&d  yet,  if  we 
•trip  away  this  Indian  phraseology,  there  remains  very  little  that 
M  pleasant  and  originaL  We  have  spoken  in  terms  of  censure 
of  the  tragical  horrors  which  are,  in  a  vitiated  taste,  which  the 
Fivncfa  are  very  prone  to  attribute  to  English  writers,  aocumu* 
Wted  towards  the  conclusion*  A  guilty  woman  is  plunged  infto  a 
pond  fM  of  rattlesnakes !  Murdm  follow  in  quick  succession, 
accompanied  with  a  crime  which  we  will  not  mention.  The  last 
page  contains  a  passage  which  is  supposed  to  sum  up  the  moral 
of  the  alory,  Mid  which  we  cannot  suffer  to  pass  unnotioed  >— 

"  Tl  y  a  des  fatnilks  que  la  destin^e  semble  pers6cuter :  n'accusons 
pas  la  Providence.  La  vie  et  la  tnort  de  Ren^  fbrent  poursuivies  nar 
des  faix  ilKsitimes  qui  doim^rent  le  del  k  AmMie  et  Tenfer  h  On- 
dionre  :  Rene  porta  le  double  chdttment  de  ces  passMXis  c(Aipables*  On 
oe  fait  point  sortir  les  antres  de  Tordre,  sans  avmr  en  soi  quek|ue 
pracipede  d6sordre ;  et  cehii  qui,  mftoie  invokmtairementi  est  b  cause 
de  qu^que  malheur  ou  de  quelque  crime,  n*est  jamais  innocent  aux 
yeux  de  Dieu.'' — torn,  xx.  p.  351. 

*'  N'accusons  pas  la  I^videBce ! "  Certainly ;  b«t  let  os  not 
4e  what  is  equally  bad — attempt  its  justification  by  such  a  dogma 
ta  this  {  We  know  not  what  shadow  of  misinterpreted  authority 
M>  de  Chateaubriand  can  have  found  for  ^e  strange  principle 
which  he  so  confidendy  asserts,  and  in  asserdng  which  he  seems 
to  outrage  the  plainest  axioms  of  religion  and  morality.  What! 
is  be  w^  has  even  involuntarily  caused  u  crime,  therefore  not 
maotent  in  the  eye  of  his  Maker  f  Is  the  possession  of  wealth 
which  tempts  the  robber,  to  be  counted  as  a  crime  to  its  plun* 
<kred  owner  f  is  the  victim  who  falls  under  the  knife  of  a 
midnight  assmsin,  to  be  accounted  guilty  because  be  has  been 
the  obiect  of  a  heinous  offence  i  We  cannot  controul  our 
astonishment  at  thn  grave  announcement  of  a  proposition  than 
which  we  know  none  mone  dangerously  cakulaled  to  blunt  our 
mporal  sense,  and  to  lead  us  to  confound  the  just  limits  of  right 
and  wrong. 

Les  Mtrrtyrs,  which  is  very  superior  to  Les  Nc^ckez,  has  more 
decidedly  the  character  of  a  prose  epic,  and  the  devation  of  its 
styfe  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  antiquity  and  dignity  of  its 
sobject*  Its  period  is  that  of  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and 
Galerius;  its  subject,  the  pefsecation  of  the  Christiaas,  and 
especially  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  Eudorus  and  Cymodocea, 
bc^h  converts  to  Christianity — the  former  the  descendant  of 
PUIopoemen,  the  latter  of  Homer — whose  lives  and  adventures 
form  the  principal  interest  of  the  tale,  and  who  finally  suffer 
martyrdom  together  in  the  Coliseum.  It  abounds,  perhaps, 
aiora  than  any  ^er  of  his  v7orks>  in  eloquent  passage  and 
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brilliant  specioiens  of  descriptive  talent^  but  as  a  story  it  is  iH 
coiistructed.  It  contains  numerous  episodes  and  recitals^  which^ 
though  good  in  themselves^  impede  the  progress  of  the  action, 
allow  the  interest  of  the  tale  to  cool,  and  in  no  way  contribute  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  plot.  This  want  of  skill  in  the  conduct 
of  a  story  is  visible  alike  in  all  M.  de  Chateaubriaud's  novels, 
and  is  one  of  the  chief  impediments  to  his  success  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  By  him  the  art  of  making  every  circumstance 
converge  to  one  common  centre  of  interest  is  comparatively  dis- 
regarded. Even  where  the  tale  is  short,  and  the  action  simplei  he 
cannot  abstain  from  frequent  digression.  The  bent  of  his  genius 
Is  meditative  and  descriptive,  but  not  at  all  dramatic.  With  him 
the  novel  is  not  so  much  an  exposition  of  human  character  and 
actions,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  introduction  of  sentiments  and 
descriptions.  It  is  a  convenient  framework,  wherein  he  may 
place  some  of  the  most  brilliant  extracts  from  his  diary  and 
common-place  book.  His  novels,  his  travels,  and  his  GeNte  dn 
Christianisme,  may,  in  truth,  almost  be  considered  as  portions, 
of  one  extensive  work.  Each  is  enriched  in  turn  by  contributions 
from  the  other;  and,  though  the  form  is  di£ferent,  one  tone  and 
aim  predominate  in  all.  We  have  said  that  his  genius  is  not  dra- 
matic :  this  is  true,  not  only  as  regards  his  conduct  of  a  plot,  but 
as  regards  his  deficiency  in  that  quality  which  is  still  more 
essential  to  dramatic  effect — the  power  of  exhibiting  character, 
and  placing  personages  vividly  before  us.  This  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand does  not  do.  He  cannot  individualize  his  personages : 
they  are  mere  vehicles  for  abstract  sentiments,  imaginary  mouth- 
pieces for  rendering  to  the  world  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
author.  We  never  seem  to  know  them ;  for  never  can  we  imagine 
them  alive  and  actually  before  us.  Their  words  may  be  eloquent 
and  well-chosen,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  lead  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  any  mind  save  that  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  Even  the 
local  colouring  which  he  throws  around  them  serves  little  to  im^ 
press  upon  us  any  sense  of  their  reality.  Chactas,  in  his  native 
woods,  wearing  bis  native  dress,  seems  to  us  not  an  Indian,  but 
a  Rousseau-like  creation,  compouuded  of  ideal  attributes — an 
exemplification  of  the  sentimental  philosophism  of  Europe 
travestied  in  a  savage  garb.  Compare  Chateaubriand's  savages 
with  those  of  Cooper,  and  we  feel  at  once  the  difference.  The 
former  may  describe  as  correctly  their  habiliments  and  tbeir 
ceremonies ;  but  Cooper's  Indians  are  living  men,  and  we  under- 
stand them  as  though  we  had  known  them ;  while  Chateaubriand's 
seem  never  to  have  lived  but  inr  the  flowery  pages  which  narrate 
their  deeds. 
The  peculiar /or^e  of  &^.  de  Chateaubriand  is  descriptioa*. 
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It  is  this  which  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  merit  of  his  novels : 
it  is  this,  too,  which  renders  his  Travels,  in  spite  of  their  inaccu- 
racy, peculiarly  agreeable.  Modem  literature  contains  few  things 
superior  to  his  description  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Itineraire  de 
Paris  d  Jerusalem.  We  may  also  cite  the  descriptions  of  the  first 
vievir  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Alexandria,  of  Athens, 
of  Sunium,  of  the  desolation  of  the  Pirseus,  and  of  the  mode  of 
travelling  in  Greece.  It  is  difficult  to  extract  such  passages 
without  dimbishing  their  value;  but  the  following  picture  of 
Jerusalem  may  be  offered  as  an  example  with,  perhaps,  least 
injury  to  its  effect : — 

"  Vue  de  la  montagne  des  Oliviers,  de  Fautre  c&te  de  la  vall6e  de 
Josaphat,  Jerusalem  pr6sente  un  plan  incline  sur  un  sol  qui  descend  du 
coacnant  au  levant.  Une  muraille  cr^nelee,  fortifiee  par  des  tours  et 
par  un  chdteau  gothique,  enferme  la  ville  dans  son  entier,  laissant 
toutefois  au  dehors  une  partie  de  la  montagne  de  Sion,  qu'elle  em- 
brassoit  autrefois. 

**  Dans  la  region  du  couchant  et  au  centre  de  la  ville,  vers  le  Cal- 
▼aire,  les  maisons  se  serrent  d'assez  pres ;  mais  au  levant,  le  long  de 
)m  vallee  de  Cedron,  on  aper9oit  des  espaces  vides,  entre  autres  Ten-^ 
ceinte  qui  rdgne  autour  de  la  roosqu6e  bdtie  sur  les  debris  du  Temple, 
et  le  terrain  presque  abandonne  ou  s'elevoient  le  chdteau  Antonia  et  le 
second  palais  d*H6rode. 

"  Les  maisons  de  J6rusalem  sont  de  lourdes  masses  carrees,  fort 
basses^  sans  cheminees  et  sans  fen^tres ;  elles  se  terminent  en  terrasses 
aplaties  ou  en  d6mesy  et  elles  ressemblent  k  des  prisons  ou  k  des  s^- 
pulcres.  Tout  seroit  k  Toeil  d'un  niveau  ^gal^  si  les  clochers  des 
eglises,  les  minarets  des  mosquees,  les  cimes  de  quelques  cypres  et  les 
buissons  de  nopab  ne  rompoient  Tuniformite  du  plan.  A  la  vue  de 
ces  maisons  de  pierres,  renfermees  dans  un  paysage  de  pierres,  on  se 
demande  si  ce  ne  sont  pas  1^  les  monuments  confus  d'un  cimeti^re  au 
milieu  d'un  desert  ? 

**  Entrez  dans  la  ville,  rien  ne  vous  consolera  de  la  tristesse  ex- 
t^rieure :  vous  vous  egarez  dans  de  petites  rues  non  pav6es,  qui  mon-* 
tent  et  descendent  sur  un  sol  inegal,  et  vous  marchez  dans  des  flots  de 
poussi^re,  ou  parmi  des  cailloux  roulants.  Des  toiles  jetees  d*une 
maisoQ  k  Tautre  auementent  Tobscurit^  de  ce  labyrinthe ;  des  bazars 
ToOtes  et  infects  acn^vent  d'6ter  la  lumi^re  a  la  ville  d^sol^;  quelques 
ch^ives  boutiques  n'etalent  aux  yeux  que  la  mis^re;  et  souvent  ces 
boutiques  m^me  sont  ferm^es,  dans  la  crainte  du  passage  d'un  cadi. 
Personne  dans  les  rues,  personne  aux  portes  de  la  ville ;  quelquefois 
seulement  un  paysan  se  glisse  dans  Tombre,  cachant  sous  ses  habits  les 
fruits  de  son  labeur,  dans  la  crainte  d'etre  d6pouille  par  le  soldat ;  dans 
un  coin  a  r6cart,  le  boucher  arabe  egorge  auelque  bSte  suspendue  par 
les  pieds  ^  un  mur  en  mine :  k  Fair  hagard  et  f^roce  de  cet  homme^  k 
ses  bras  ensanglantes,  vous  croiriez  qu'il  vient  plut6t  de  tuer  son 
semblable,  que  d'immoler  un  agneau.  Pour  tout  bruit  dans  la  cit^ 
d^icide,  on  entend  par  intervalles  le  galop  de  la  cavale  du  d^rt ;  c'est 
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fe  jaoiMBm  qui  apporte  lat^ta  da  Bedouin,  on  qu  Ta  pBbr  te  FAdL* 

The  following  night  scene  in  the  forests  of  America  will  aflbrd 
a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  manner. 

**  Un  soir  je  m'etois  %ar6  dans  une  fcN'^t,  ft  quelque  distance  de  la 
cataracte  de  Niagara ;  bientdt  je  vis  le  jour  s*eteindre  autour  de  moi, 
et  je  go^tai^  dans  toute  sa  solitude,  le  beau  spectacle  d'une  nuit  dans 
les  deserts  du  NouTeau-Monde. 

**  Une  heure  aprds  le  toucher  du  soleil,  la  hme  le  raoBtra  au-deaaua 
dea  arbvea,  k  l*horiaoa  oppos^  Une  brise  embaumde^  que  eeita  tent 
des  nuits  amenoit  de  Torient  avec  elle,  sembloit  la  pcfc^dar  dawa  Ita 
for^ts  comme  te  fratche  haleine.  L'astre  solitaire  monta  peu  tL  peu 
dans  le  ciel :  tant6t  il  suivoit  paisiblement  sa  coarse  azuree ;  tant6t  il 
reposoit  sur  des  groupes  de  nues  qui  ressembloient  k  la  cime  de  hautes 
montagnes  couronn6es  de  neige.  Ces  nues,  ployant  et  diployant  leurs 
voiles,  se  d^rouloient  en  zones  diaphanes  de  satin  blanc,  se  dispersoient 
en  legers  flocons  d'ecume,  ou  formoient  dans  les  cieux  des  bancs  d*une 
ouate  eblouissante^  si  doux  k  VceW^  qu'on  croyoit  ressendr  leur  mol- 
lesse  et  leur  elasticity. 

"  La  scene  sur  la  terre  n'6toit  pas  moins  ravissante :  le  jour  bleudtre 
et  veloute  de  la  lune  descendoit  dans  les  intervalles  des  arbres,  et  pous- 
soit  des  gerbes  de  luroidre  j usque  dans  Tepaisseur  des  plus  profondes 
ten^bres.  La  riviere  qui  couloit  k  roes  pieids,  tour  k  tour  se  perdoit 
dans  le  bois,  tour  k  tour  reparoissoit  brdlante  des  constellations  de  la 
nuit,  qu*el1e  r^petoit  dans  son  sein.  Dans  une  savane,  de  Tautre  c6te 
de  la  riviere,  la  clart6  de  la  lune  dormoit  sans  mouvement  sur  les 
gazons :  des  bouleaux  agites  par  les  brises,  et  disperses  9^  et  U,  for- 
moient des  lies  d'ombres  flottantes  sur  cette  mer  immobile  de  lumidre. 
Aupres,  tout  auroit  6te  silence  et  repos,  sans  la  chute  de  quelques 
feuiUes,  le  passage  d'un  vent  subit^  le  gimissement  de  la  hulotte ;  au 
loin  par  intervalks^  on  entendoit  les  sourds  mugissements  de  la  cata- 
racte de  Niagara,  qui,  dans  le  calme  de  la  nuit,  se  prolongeoient  de 
desert  en  desert,  et  expiroient  a  travers  les  for^ts  solitaires." — torn.  xi. 
pp.  256—258. 

'*  Style"  it  a  subject^  on  whicb^  in  a  foreign  writer,  we  are 
least  entitled  to  pronounce  with  confidence,  and  we  are  bound 
to  defer  in  some  measure  to  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen* 
From  them  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  not  gained  the  palm  of 
correctness ;  and  he  has  in  some  degree  offended  the  academical 
prudery  of  the  French  purists^  by  certain  words  and  turns  of  ex- 
pression which  they  are  unwilling  to  recognize  as  orthodox. 
But  French  critics  are  too  prone  to  sacrifice  spirit  to  correctness^ 
to  subject  poetry  and  eloquence  to  conventional  trammels,  and  to 
question  the  authority  for  an  unusual  expression^  radier  than  to 
consider  its  force  and  propriety  of  application.  Their  censures 
must  not,  therefore,  be  received  implicitly.  For  our  own  part, 
without  considering  whether  any  of  his  expressions  be  or  be  not 
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r  eomct,  we  will  eoBfiets  that  ficur  us  the  atjie  of 
Cbftteaubrimd  has  a  peculiar  charm.  We  could  alnoat  read 
nonaense  from  his  pen  with  more  pleasure  than  sense  from  the 
pens  of  many  others.  There  is  a  brilliancy,  a  clearness,  and 
frequently  a  vigour  in  his  language,  which  highly  merit  to  be 
admired  and  emulated.  Though  confused  in  his  reasonings^  he 
i$  never  confused  in  the  exposition  of  his  sentiments.  Nothing 
can  be  more  lucidly  delivered  than  his  no-reasons  and  false  in- 
ferences ;  and  however  much  we  may  dissent,  we  are  seldom 
doubtful  of  his  meaning.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  distinctly 
a  mamier  of  his  own;  but  still  there  is  not  much  originality  in 
his  style,  as  will  be  evident  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
works  of  F6n61on,  Rousseau,  Buffon,  Florian,  and  Beraardin  de 
St.  Pierre.  The  resemblance  is  not  sufficiently  close  to  warrant 
a  charge  of  direct  imitation,  but  at  least  it  may  be  said  that 
(except  perhaps  in  his  political  writings)  his  style  has  been  influ- 
enced by  theirs.  It  may  be  said  too  of  his  prose,  as  of  that  of 
Kouaseau,  Buffon,  and  St  Pierre,  that  it  is  more  truly  poetical 
than  any  French  verse,  and  especially  more  than  the  verse  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself.  He,  together  with  sundry  other 
French  writers,  seems,  like  Antaeus,  to  lose  bis  strength  when 
lifted  up  from  the  solid  ground  of  level  prose. 

The  "  Monarchie  selon  la  Charte"  written  while  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand was  in  office,  and  which  occasioned  his  expulsion,  and 
drew  upon  him  the  attacks  of  the  police,  is  perhaps  his  ablest  po- 
litical work.  It  contains  his  idea  of  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
such  as  he  conceived  most  applicable  to  the  existing  state  of 
France.  The  British  constitution  is  evidently  that  which,  more 
frequently  than  is  admitted,  he  has  taken  for  his  model.  The 
irresponsibility  of  the  sovereign — the  responsibility  of  ministers — 
the  right  of  the  Chambers  to  take  the  initiative  in  proposing  legis- 
lative measures — the  obligation  of  the  ministers  to  submit  to  be 
fiiestioned  in  the  Chambers — the  dependence  of  the  ministry  on 
public  opinion  and  a  majority  in  the  Chambers— the  indivisibility 
of  the  ministry  with  reference  to  its  acts — the  necessity  that  the 
press  should  be  free — the  inexpediency  of  a  ministerial  police — 
such  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  principles  which  he  une- 
quivocally lays  down.  With  respect  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties^ he  says, 

**  II  faut  d*abord  qu*elle  sache  se  faire  respecter,  EUe  ne  doit  pas 
soufinr  que  les  ministres  ^tablissent  en  principe  qu'ils  sont  ind^pen- 
dants  des  Chambres ;  qu'ils  peuvent  refuser  de  venir  lorsqu'elles  de- 
streroient  kur  presence.    En  Angleterre,  non-aeulement  les  ministres 
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aont  interrog^s  siir  des  bills,  iiimb  encore  sur  des  actes 
sur  des  nominations,  et  m^me  sur  des  nouvelles  de  gasette* 

'*  Si  on  laisse  passer  cette  grande  phrase  que  les  ministres  du  roi  ne 
doivent  compte  qu'au  roi  de  leur  administration^  on  enteodra  bientc^t  par 
administration  tout  ce  qu*on  voudra :  des  ministres  incapables  pourront 
perdre  la  France  k  leur  aise ;  et  les  Chambres,  de  venues  leurs  esdaTcs, 
tomberont  dans  ravilissement." — tom.  xxv.  pp.  36,  37. 

In  the  37th  chapter  he  thus  expounds  the  ''  principles  which 
every  constitutional  minister  ought  to  adopt/'  and  from  which 
those  of  France  have  been  frequendy  departing. 

<*  Quels  sont  les  principes  g^n^raux  d*i^res  lesquels  doivent  agir  les 
ministres  ? 

<'  Le  premier,  et  le  plus  necessaire  de  tous,  c*est  d'adopter  franehement 
Tordre  politique  dans  lequel  on  est  place,  de  n'en  point  contrarier  la 
marche,  d'en  supporter  les  inconvenients. 

**  Ainsi,  par  exemple,  si  les  formes  constitutionnelles  obligent,  dans 
certains  details  a  de  certaines  longueurs,  il  ne  faut  point  s*impatienter. 

*<  Si  Ton  est  oblige  de  menager  les  Chambres,  de  leur  parler  avec 
egard,  de  se  rendre  I  leurs  invitations,  il  ne  faut  pas  aflecter  nne  hau- 
teur deplacee. 

''  Si  Ton  dit  quelque  chose  de  dur  a  un  ministre  a  la  tribune,  il  ne 
faut  pas  Jeter  tout  la,  et  s'imaginer  que  TEtat  est  en  danger. 

**  Si,  dans  un  discours,  il  est  echappe  k  un  pair,  a  un  depute  des  ex- 
pressions etranges^  s'il  a  enonce  des  principes  inconstitutionnela,  il  ne 
faut  pas  croire  qu'il  y  ait  une  conspiration  secrete  contre  la  Chaite,  que 
tout  va  se  perdre,  que  tout  est  perdu.  Ce  sont  les  inconvenients  de  la 
tribune,  ils  sont  sans  rem^e.  Lorsque  six  a  sept  cents  homntes  ont 
le  droit  de  parler,  que  tout  un  peuple  a  celui  d'ecrire,  il  faut  se  re- 
sicner  a  entendre  et  h,  Jire  bien  des  sottises.  Se  ficher  contre  toot 
ceia  seroit  d'une  pauvre  t#te  ou  d'un  enfant.*' — tom.  xxv.  pp.  85,  86. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  advocates  with  ability,  both  in  this  and 
other  of  his  writings^  the  cause  of  representative  government,  and 
the  necessity  which  it  involves  of  consistent  freedom  in  the 
other  institutions  of  the  state, 

<'  Dans  la  monarchic  absolue,"  he  says,  "  tout  est  positif :  trois  on 
quatre  maximes  rlgissent  TEtat.  Tout  ce  €|ui  choque  ces  mazimes 
doit  #tre  reprime.  11  n'est  pas  permis  fk  Topimon  de  prendre  son  eotio- 
essor ;  les  nbertes  publiques  et  particulieres,  defendues  par  les  mceors 

{>lut6t  qu'etablies  par  les  lois,  peuvent  etre  violees  si  le  gouvememenr 
es  trouve  en  contradiction  avec  les  principes  fondamentaux  de  cette 
espece  de  monarchic.  Sous  ce  regime,  rien  done  de  plus  applicable 
que  I'axiome  qui  veut  qu'on  previenne  le  crime  pour  ne  pas  ^tre  ol^gf 
de  le  punir. 

*'  Mais  dans  la  raonarchie  representative,  il  n'en  va  pas  de  la  sorte. 
Cette  monarchic  ne  pent  exister  sans  la  plus  entidre  independance  de 
Topinion.    Aucune  liberte,  soit  individuelle,  soit  publiqae>  ne  dcuit  ttre 
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jetkimveey  car  cc^  libertes  sont  le  partage  de  chacun  et  la  propriete  de 
tou8  :  ce  ne  aoDt  pas  des  priocipes  abstraits  poses  dans  les  lois,  et  pour 
aiusi  dire  morts  au  fond  de  ces  lois ;  ce  sont  des  principes  vitaux  d*un 
usage  journalier,  d'une  pratique  continuelle,  qu'on  ne  peut  arbitraire- 
ment  attaquer  sans  que  le  gouvernement  ne  soit  en  peril,  car  c'est  de  la 
reunion  de  ces  principes  ro^mes  que  se  forme  le  ffouvernement. 

"  De  ces  ventes  inoontestablet,  il  resulte  que  raxiome  precite  perd 
^onsiderablement  de  sa  puissance  dans  une  monarchic  constitutionnelle* 
Aussi  voyons-nous  qu'en  Angleterre  on  se  contente  de  surveiller  le 
crime.  Une  reunion  est  annoncee  comme  devant  avoir  lieu  a  Spafields ; 
le  miniature  Anglois  reste  immobile.  Une  autorite  elevee  dans  les 
principes  de  nos  anciennei  institutions  edt  mis  tons  les  agents  de  la 
police  en  campagne  pour  prevenir  le  rassemblement :  cela  edt  ete  con<- 
Ibrme  au  genie  de  notre  vieiUe  monarchic;  mais  dans  la  monarchic 
fondee  par  la  Charte^  n'est^il  pas  evident  que  ces  mesures  preventives, 
toutes  sages  et  toutes  bonnes  qu'elles  puissent  ^tre^  en  les  considerant 
4*  une  maniere  isolee,  sont  contraires  a  la  nature  de  la  Charte  dans  leur 
application  relative  k  cette  Charte?  II  faut  entrer  de  force  dans  le 
domicile  du  citoyen,  il  faut  arr^ter  administrativement  Thomrae  qui  ne 
peut  ^tre  arr^te  qu'en  vertu  d'une  loi*  il  faut  violer  la  liberte  de  ropi- 
nion  et  la  liberte  individuelle,  il  faut,  en  un  mot,  roettre  en  peril  la  con* 
stitution  m^me  de  TEtat.  Mais  voyez  quand  le  desordre  est  commencet 
avec  queUe  vigueur  il  est  poursuivi :  les  Chambres  surviennent,  les 
liberies  sont  l^alement  suspendues,  les  lois  les  plus  terribles  portees 
<;ontre  les  coupables:  personne  ne  se  plaint,  Topinion  approuve,  le 
crime  est  eh^e,  et  les  principes  du  gouvernement  n*ont  refu  aucune 
atteinte."— torn,  xxiii,  pp.  276—278.  . 

The  following  is  also  true  as  respects  representative  govern- 
ment^ both  generally,  and  as  it  now  exists  in  France^  and  it  is 
preceded  by  some  pertinent  observations  on  the  causes  of  revolu* 
tion. 

'*  II  y  a  deux  moyens  de  produire  des  revolutions :  c'est  de  trop 
abonder  dans  le  sens  d'une  institution  nouvelle,  ou  de  trop  y  resister* 
En  cedant  a  Vimpulsion  populaire^  on  arrive  k  Tanarchie,  aux  crimes 
qui  en  sont  la  suite,  au  despotisme  qui  en  est  le  cb&timent.  En  vodant 
trop  se  roidir  contre  I'esprit  d'un  silcle,  on  peut  ^alement  tout  briser, 
marcher  par  une  autre  voie  k  la  confusion,  et  puis  a  la  tyrannic. 

*'  La  monarchic  representative  convient  a  un  pcuple  vieilli,  ou  Tedu- 
cation  a  repandu  dans  toutes  les  classes  de  la  societe  des  connoissances 
k  peu  pr^  egales,  et  mis  en  circulation  un  certain  nombre  d'id^  poli- 
tiques.  Un  anden  pla^oit  la  source  du  pouvoir  dans  le  genie :  le  gou* 
Tcmement  representatif  fait  deriver  le  pouvoir  de  rinteUigence,  sans 
d^truire  le  pnncipe  absolu  de  la  souverainete  qui  reside  dans  le  mo^ 
narque.  Dans  cet  ordre  de  cboses,  lorsqu'il  n'est  pas  contrarie,  le 
mente  est  presque  sAr  d'etre  appele  tot  ou  tard  au  timon  des  affitires : 
c'est  le  gouvernement,  pour  ainsi  dire,  vivanC  par  lui-mSme,  qui  choisit 
k  la  longue  ses  agents  et  ses  ministres.    Des  lois  d*exception  qui  d^na- 
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turent  cd  gouvernement,  le  seul  possible  auiourd'hoi  (sauf  le  despotisB^ 
tnilitaire),  ont  certainernent  un  danger.  Tout  le  mal  vient  dt  ce  qn'on 
des  trois  pouvoirs  de  ce  gouvemement^  le  pouvoir  aristocratique,  rtt 
presqne  nul  parmi  nous,  et  qu*il  laisse  le  pouvoir  royal  lutter  ml 
contre  le  pouvoir  democratique." — torn,  xxiii.  pp.  344,  845. 

The  following  is  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  commenees  wkh  aB 
assertion  which  has  been  remarkably  illustrated  by  subaeqaoit 
events. 

"  Tant  que  Ton  ne  portera  pas  la  main  sur  les  Chambres  tt  tar  ki 
libertes  publiques,  il  n'y  aura  point  de  mouvement  dangtreux  a 
France.  Les  libert^s  publiques  sont  patientes ;  elle  attendtnt  tr^ 
bien  la  fin  des  generations,  et  les  nations  qui  en  jouissent  n*ont  m 
d'essentiel  i  deraander. 

"  Dans  les  gouvemementa  absolus,  au  contraire,  le  peuple,  coaunc 
les  flots  de  la  mer,  se  soul^ve  au  moindre  vent :  le  premier  ambitieai 
le  trouble ;  quelques  pieces  d*argent  le  remuent ;  une  taxe  nouvdk  k 

5»r^ipite  dans  les  crimes ;  il  se  jette  sur  let  ministrts,  massacrt  ki 
avons,  et  renverse  quelquefois  les  trdnes« 

"  Dans  les  gouvemements  representatifs,  le  peuple  h*a  jamais  ni  ctt 
passions,  ni  cette  allure ;  rien  ne  Foment  profona6ment  qaand  la  ki 
fondamentale  est  respectee.  Pourquoi  se  soul^veroit-il  ?  Pour  cb 
liberies  ?  il  les  a  $  pour  I'etablissement  d'un  impdt !  cct  impdt  est  Toli 
par  ses  mandataires.  Vient-on  ches  le  pauvre  lui  enlever  arbitnire- 
inent  son  dernier  fils  pour  I'armee,  son  dernier  §ou  pour  le  trisorf 
Nul  ne  pent  etre  arr^te  que  d'aprds  la  loi ;  chacun  est  libre  de  ptrkr 


et  d'ecrire ;  tous  peuvent,  selon  leur  bon  plaisir,  faire  ce  qu'ils  veuknt, 
aller  ovi  il  leur  plait,  user  et  abuser  de  leUr  probri^t^.  La  monarcfaie 
I'epr^sentative  fait  ainsi  disparoitre  les  principales  causes  des  contm9- 
lions  populaires ;  il  n'en  reste  qu'une  seule  pour  cette  monarchie ;  cH 
on  ne  sauroit  trop  le  repeter,  I'atteinte  aux  libertes  publiques. 
.  "  Et  alors  m^me  Ce  gouvemement  est-il  sans  defense  ?  non.  Lliis- 
.toire  de  TAn^leterre  nous  apprend  avec  quelle  simplicite  se  resout 
.encore  cette  difficult^ :  les  Chambres  repoussent  la  loi  de  finances,  ct 
BU  cette  loi  n'etant  pas  votee,  le  ffouvernement  veut  lever  irregoliere- 
^ent  I'impot,  le  peuple  refuse  dele  payer." — tom.  zxvii.  pp.  135, 156. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  beeti  a  zealous  and  eloquent  sttp- 
■porter  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  As  an  author  and  a  jQurttalisti 
4]|d  Que  who  in  that  capacity  had  suffered  persecution^  his  feel- 
ings were  interested  on  the  liberal  side  no  less  powerfully  tkas 
ilia  judgment.  On  this  subject  he  writes^  not  as  a  theorist^  not  as 
-one  whose  imagination  is  affected  bj  the  distant  view  of  torn 
ideal  sood  or  ill,  but  with  the  intenseness  and  vigour  of  one  who 
has  taken  practical  cognizance  of  that  on  which  he  treata.  In  tbe 
following  passage  he  well  shows  how  essential  is  the  liberty  «f 
the  press  to  the  healthy  existence  of  representative  goveramefit* 
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'  <^'L^  gouvemem^t  tepr^sentitttf  sftiM  la  )ibert<  de  la  pl-eMeiHit  le 
pifi  4e  tous :  mieux  vAudroit  le  divan  de  Constantinople.  LAofae  mo* 
querie  de  oe  qii'il  y  a  de  (dus  sacr6  panai  le$  hommei,  ca  (ouverne^ 
aoent  n'est  •alors  qu*un  gouvernenient  trattie  qui  vous  appelle  ^l  la 
liberte  pour  vous  perdre^  et  qui  fait  de  cette  liberty  un  moyen  terrible 
^'oppression. 

*'  Supposezi  ce  qui  n'est  pas  impossible,. qu*un  ministere  parviei)ne  a 
Gorrompre  les  Chambres  legislatives;  ces  deux  ^nornies  macihines 
bi-d!eront  tout  dans  leur  mouvement,  attirant  sous  leurs  roues  et  voa 
eafknts  et  vos  fortunes.  Et  ne  pensex  pas  qu*il  fkille  un  mtnistdte  d^ 
g^flie  ponr  sTemparer  ainsi  des  Chambres :  il  ne  fkut  que  le  tffleiiot 
de  kprestse  et  la  corruption  que  ce  silenoe  amdne. 

"Want  Tancienne  monarChie  absolue,  les  corps  privil^giis  et  la  haute 
taagistratuiv  arr^toient  et  pouvoient  renvtrser  une  ministere  dtid* 
|ereUx.  Avcz^vous  ces  ressourcea  dans  la  monarchie  representative  ? 
pi  la  presse  se  tait,  qui  fera  justice  d'un  ministere  appuye  sur  la  ma* 
joriti  des  deux  Chambres?  II  opprimera  egalement  et  la  roi,  et  les 
tribunaiix,  et  la  pation :  sous  le  regime  de  la  censure^  il  y  a  deux  ma- 
nieres  de  vous  perdre ;  il  pent,  selon  le  penchant  de  son  systeme,  VOUS 
entraTner  I  la  democratic  ou  au  despotisme. 

*^  Avee  la  liberty  de  la  presse,  ce  peril  h^existe  pas :  cette  liberci 
fbrme  en  debdrs  une  opinion  nationale  qui  remet  bientdt  les  ohoMt 
dans  Tbrdre.  8i  oette  liberte  avoit  exists  sous  nos  premieres  assetn^ 
bMeSi  Louis  XY I.  n'auroit  pas  piri ;  maia  alors  les  ^crivaina  rifvolu** 
tionnaires  parloient  seuls,  et  on  envoyoit  ft  recba£»ud  Us  eorivMoa 
foyalistes*  J^ai  lU|  il  est  vrai,  dans  une  brochure  en  r^ponae  k  1^ 
mienne)  que  Selim,  Mustapha  et  Tippoo-Saeb  etoient  tombes  victimea 
de  la  liberte  de  la  presse :  k  cela  je  ne  sais  que  r^pondre. 

^  *'  la  liberte  de  la  presse  est  done  le  seul  contrepoids  des  inconver 
nients  du  gouvemement  representatif ;  car  ce  gouvernement  a  ses  im- 
perfections comme  tous  les  autres.  Par  la  liberie  de  la  presse,  il  faiit 
entendre  ici  la  liberty  de  la  presse  periodique^  puisqu'tl  est  prouv6  qUfe 
quand  les  joumaux  sont  enchain^s,  la  presse  est  d^pouillee  de  cette 
itiflueh^  de  tous  les  momenta  qui  luiest nicessatte  pomr ^cUurer*  Elfe 
n-a  jamais  f«t  de  mal  i  la  probity  et  au  talent ;  elfe  n'est  redoutable 
qu'aux  mediocrites  et  aux  mauvaiaes  consciences :  or,  on  ne  voit  paa 
trop  pourquoi  celles-ci  exigeroient  des  menagements,  et  quel  droit  ex« 
«lU»it  elks  auiroient  &  la  conduite  de  TEtat-^om.  xxvii.  pp.  42—44. 

HU  .writings  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  especially  that  entitlecl 
^*  Opmion  mr  lepr^et  de  lot  relatif  a  la  Police  dt  la  Prem^l 
are  aU  able,  mud  are*  favourable  examples  of  hit  cdntpoversid 
skill.  '^They  contain  occasional  instances  of  his  characteristic 
fevfe  of  ^neralizatbn,  some  little  hardihood  of  assertion/  ai^d 
ffiUch  which  we  in  England  should  think  unnecessary ;  but  the 
l^neral- {Principles  which  they  involve  are  sounds  and  ably  ex»- 
prested^AUd  th^y  abt)uiid  in  clever  e^cpositions  of  the  inefficien- 
cies and  absurdities  of  the  restrictive  laws  which  it  is  (heir  ob^ 
iectio  combat. 

A  a2 
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M.  de  ChateaubriaDd's  Etudes  Historiques  have  been  fuHj  dis- 
cussed in  a  preceding  number  of  this  journal,  and  we  shall,  tbere^ 
fore,  add  nothing  on  the  subject  of  that  particular  work. 

M,  de  Chateaubriand's  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons 
often  passes  the  bounds  of  discretion,  and  he  says  many  things  in 
their  praise,  which  a  wise  advocate  would  have  omitted.  He 
seems  to  estimate  eulogy  by  quantity  rather  than  by  quality,  to 
think  that  the  more  he  accumulates  the  greater  will  be  the  effect 
produced,  to  foi^et  that,  where  all  is  gilt,  even  gilding  losea 
Its  attraction,  and  to  be  ignorant  how  commendation  undeserved 
and  unacknowledged  militates  against  the  efficacy  even  of  those 
praises  which  are  felt  to  be  just.  His  ^'  Memoires  sur  h  Due  de 
Berri**  is  a  tissue  of  weak  adulation,  rendered  less  fulsome  and 
discreditable  to  its  author  only  by  being  offered  to  the  dead^ 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  lays  such  stress  on  trifles,  as  to  create  an 
impression  that  he  had  little  that  was  favourable  to  relate.  Why 
else  are  we  treated  with  anecdotes  of  the  Due  de  Berri*s  conde- 
scension in  taking  refuge  from  a  shower  of  rain  in  a  porter's 
lodge  when  walking  with  the  duchess?  and  another  time,  when 
no  such  shelter  was  at  hand,  allowing  a  stranger  to  escort  them 
with  an  umbrella,  pardoning  his  ignorance  of  their  rank,  and  ac- 
tually thankmg  him  when  the  discovery  took  place  f  It  would 
be  great  injustice  to  the  £mperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  mingle  constantly  with  their  subjects  in  the  streets, 
not  to  believe  that  under  such  trying  circumstances  they  have 
frequently  conducted  themselves  quite  as  well.  Why  are  we 
told,  as  if  the  earth  did  not  contain  such  another  instance  of  ex- 
alted virtue,  that  he  did  not  turn  away  a  superannuated  coach- 
nian  without  giving  him  a  retiring  pension  f  Why  are  we  told 
that  after  hunting  he  magnanimously  admitted  the  superior 
punctuality  of  his  whipper-in?  Was  it  praise  or  bitter  irony  to 
speak  as  follows  of  a  prince  who  passed  some  of  the  most  im- 
proveable  years  of  his  life  in  England? 

.  *'  Ses  Ipisirs  en  Apgleterre  lui  pennirent  de  8*abandonner  h  divene9 
6tudes:  il  se  livra  a  la  science  des  medailUs,  danslaqnelle  11  &t  des  ffrogris 
eioftnanfs.  II  retoarna  ensuite  h  la  mnsique,  h  la  peinture,  et  se  perfcc- 
tionna  dans  !a  connaissance  des  tabUaux.  II  acquit  ausd  ^  Lond^  sor 
la  monarcbie  representative  les  id^  sanies  que  noos  loi  avons  oonnues." 

After  mentioning  the  Due  de  Berries  astonishing  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  coins,  and  bis  acquaintance  with  paintings,  our 
author  states,  as  if  it  were  an  afterthought,  that  he  also  acquired 
sound  notions  upon  the  subject,  which  to  him  was  one  of  the 
most  important,  aod  which  this  country  could  best  teach  him* 

Surely  it  was  not  politic  to  provoke  a  comparison,  as  in  the 
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following  passage,  between  Louis  XVIII.  and  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. 

^  S*il  est  extraordinaire  que  Buonaparte  ait  pu  fafonmer  a  son  joug 
les  faommes  de  la  repubUque,  11  n'est  pas  moins  etonnant  que  Louis 
XVin.  ait  soumis  k  ses  lots  les  bommes  de  lempire,  que  la  gioiret  que 
le9  int^T^ts,  que  les  passions,  que  les  vanitcs  m^me  se  soient  tus  simul^ 
teQ^ment  devant  Ini.  On  ^prouvoit  en  sa  presence  un  melange  de  cson* 
fiance  et  de  respect :  la  bienveillance  de  son  cosor  se  manifestait  dans  sn 
paK4e,  la  grandeur  de  sa  race  dans  son  regard.** 

It  was  unwise,  in  the  first  place,  to  compare  a  submission 
effected  bj  Louis  with  foreign  aid,  and  that  which  Napoleon 
imposed  on   France  by  the  influence  of  his  own  commanding 
genius.     It  was  unwise  to  compare  the  personal  qualities  of  one 
whose  abilities  were  considered  by  few  to  rise  much  above  the 
average  standard,  with  those  of  the  most  wonderful  being  of  his 
age ;   and  most  especially  was  it  unwise,  because  even  if  Louis 
could,  in  all  the  attributes  of  greatness,  be  proved  equal  to  Na^ 
poleon,  the  comparison  would  have  been  of  no  avail  to  one  who, 
like  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  is  the  advocate  of  legitimacy.    The 
personal  qualities  of  a  sovereign  can  with  no  shadow  of  utility 
be  brought  under  consideration,  except  when  the  sovereignty  is 
elective.      The   Bourbons   were   brought  back   to  reign  over 
France,  not  because  they  were  individually  wiser  and  better  than 
many  other  persons  who  could  have  been  selected ;  but  because, 
according  to  fixed  and  recognised  rules,  they  were  the  rightful 
inheritors  of  the  crown.    To  eulogise  their  personal  merits^  as  if 
these  constituted  any  the  smallest  portion  of  their  claim>  is  to 
weaken  the  foundation  on  which  that  claim  really  rests*    Mo- 
narchy is  never  firmly  established  except  among  a  people  who 
can  be  taught  to  revere  and  uphold  the  kingly  oriffice  independ-' 
endy  of  all  consideration  respecting  the  character  of  him  who 
fills  it.    The  advocate  of  legitimacy  does  ill  who  talks  of  individual 
virtues — who  rests  the  defence  of  his  principle  on  any  thing  less 
than  the  good  of  the  people — who  speaks  as  if  it  were  intended 
for  the  advantage  of  a  single  family,  and  as  a  reward  for  its 
merits,  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 
Legitimacy  does  possess  that  best  support,  the  general  good. 
When  it  is  acknowledged  essential  for  the  welfare  of  a  people 
that  the  highest  office  in  the  state  should  cease  to  be  a  prize 
that  ambition  may  contend  for, — that  the  possession  of  it  should 
be  ascertained  by  rules  which  shall  exclude  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible all  room  for  doubt  and  dispute, — when  it  is  acknowledged 
that  it  is  better  to  incur  the  chance  of  an  unwise  or  vicious 
niler^  than  the  oft-recurring  evils  of  turbulent  election  and  the 
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aofifte  of  perpetual  iuatabilitjr ; — wheo  this  is  acknowlcKlged.  it  is 
useless — nay  more^  it  is  even  mischievous — to  call  in  adventitious 
circumstances,  such  a9  personal  character  and  temporary 
popularity,  in  support  of  a  principle  whiebi  if  it  is  worth  auj 
tbiligt  must  b^  strong  enough  without  them.  The  expolsioa  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  has  placed  Mt  de  Chntm^u^ 
briand's  chivahrous  spirit  of  loyalty  b  that  honourable  ligiit 
whieh  the  generous  advocacy  of  the  unfortunate  refleota  eveo  en 
misjudging  champions.  He  has  done  for  them  all  he  can^  eon- 
aidcring  how  litUe  chivalrous  is  the  nature  of  ihos^  w^pipdos 
with  which  he  is  constrained  to  defend  their  cauie.  He  baa 
^tten  lately  au  able  pamphlet,  in  which  he  commwts  power- 
fully 00  what  he  designates  as  tba  unjust  exclusioQ  of  the.yoiiPg 
unoffending  Due  de  Bordeaox,  and  the  ill^^ompacted  sjalMi 
of  republican  monarchy  now  established  in  France, 

M,'  de  Chateaubriand's  active  career  is,  we  trust,  still  far  from 
its  cloae.    We  trust  be  is  still  destined  to  adorn  tbe  litemturo  of 
bis  country  with  works  more  solidly  advantageottii  more  peiift»« 
nently  redoundra^  to  his  own  fame^  than  any  he  has  yet  prcMlooeiL 
We  are  justified  m  this  expectation  by  observing  that,  withoet  wmy 
ooncoQutant  decrease  of  imaginative  power,  judgment  and  good 
taste  have  progressively  exercised  a  more  decided  influence  froaa 
the  earliest  period  of  his  authorship.    His  is  a  mind  of  wfaioh 
the  reasoning  faculties  have  been  overshadowed  and  bidden  hy 
the  vast  luxuriance  of  his  fancy;  and  in  proportion  as  the  latter 
haa  been  pruned  and  repressed,  the  former  have  been   mote 
•ffectually  developed.    We  should  hail  with  pleasure,  what  we 
trust  is  possible,  another  edition  of  his  '  CEuvres  GMOfditaa," 
enriched  with  the  added  fruits  of  his  matured  experience,  and 
unencumbered  with  those  gaudy  weeds,  whiob,  with  an  unforte" 
Bate  exoess  of  parentri  indulgence,  he  has  forborne  to  pluek  oiH 
from  the  one  now  before  us. 


Vfsasgifssss^ 
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Abt.  II. — 1.  Oraziom  Panegiriche  e  Discorsi  Morali,  del  Rev**. 

Sig.  Canonico  Giovanni  Fornici.     8vo.     Firenze^  1828. 
2;  Panegirici  e  Discorsi  Sacri,  delV  Abate  Don  Ignazio  Venini. 

Svo.     Venezia,  J  822. 

3.  Esercizj  Spirituali,  del  nobile  e  Rev"<*  Monsig.  Canonico 
Gio,  Sergardi  Bindi.     Svo.     Firenze,  1817. 

4.  II  Povero  ed  il  RiccOf  Orazione  detta  nella  Cfuesa  de/la  Pia 
Casa  di  Lavoro  di  Firenze,  ml  f^iorno  S  Utlobre,  1829>dal 
Professor  Abate  Giuseppe  Barbieri.    8vo.     Milano»  1830. 

It  is  recorded  of  Albert  LoUio,  a  Ferrarese  gentleman,  in  the 
sixteenth  centurj^  that  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  study  of 
eloquence  amongst  bis  countrymen,  he  caused  the  walls  of  his 
villa,  where  he  entertained  several  learned  men  as  his  constant' 
guestS;  and  daily  received  the  visits  of  great  numbers  of  others,  to 
be  hung  round  with  likenesses  of  the  roost  celebrated  orators,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  sight  of  the  resemblances  of  these  great 
men  on  canvas  would  stimulate  the  emulation  of  the  Ferrarese 
jmith  to  rival  them  in  that  art  which  had  rendered  their  names 
inmortal. 

Similar  j^ood  effects  might  be  anticipated,  firom  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  intellectual  and  moral  resemblances  of  those  who  have 
obtained  the  palm  of  sacred  eloquence,  amongst  a  people  distin- 
guished, as  the  natives  of  Italy  have  always  been,  by  the  quick-* 
Hess  and  brightness  of  their  conceptions,  and  the  harmony  and 
elegance  of  their  diction.  It  is  our  intention  to  hang  up  a  series 
of  such  portraits,  which  we  shall  be  obliged,  in  a  few  instances, 
to  fetch  from  the  dusty  garret,  where  they  had  long  lain  neg- 
lected. In  order  to  give  unity  and  interest  to  our  plan,  we 
shall  notice  only  those  preachers  who  employed  the  modem,  not 
the  ancient,  language  of  Italy,  and  who  were  distinguished,  by  or 
bad  the  reputation  of,  popular  talents,  not  controversial  theolo- 
gians ;  and  lastly,  we  shall  only  rapidly  glance  at  earlier  periods, 
in  order  to  dwell  on  the  present  century,  and  especially  on  the 
results  of  personal  observation  during  a  residence  for  the  last  few 
years  in  various  cities  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

A9  a  specimen  of  four  different  styles  or  schools  of  Italian 
preaching,  we  have  selected  the  four  sacred  orators  whose  names 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Of  these,  Giovanni  Formd  still 
tells  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  ^  old  wives*  fables'' which  were 
scarcely  believed  in  the  ninth,  and  actually  talks  with  a  grave 
face  of  the  Sacred  follies  of  San  Filippo  Neri,  ''who  made  him- 
self a  mountebank  as  an  act  of  holy  humiliation,  dressing  like  ai 
beau,  and  dancing  and  leaping  in  the  public  places,  in  order  that 
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he  might  conceal  his  extraordinary  wisdom  and  grace !"  Don 
Ignazio  Venini  is  a  serious,  often  dull,  but  always  ofthodcMc 
preacher.  Sergardi  Bindi,  now  bishop  of  Moutalcino,  in  Tus- 
cany, is  the  declared  enemy  of  the  modem  French  philosophy, 
which  he  attacks,  however,  far  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  bitter 
and  indiscriminate  hostility.  Giuseppe  Barbieri  is  the  consuoH 
mation  of  every  thing  that  is  elegant  and  persuasive, — about  to 
be  the  founder,  as  we  would  fain  hope,  of  a  new  and  infinitely 
superior  school  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  Italy. 

It  is  a  subject  of  controversy,  among  learned  Italians,  at  what 
period  popular  religious  addresses  in  the  vulgar  tongue  were  per- 
mitted by  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  evident  that  this  mode  of 
address,  when  first  introduced,  laboured  under  some  sttgoia, 
since  about  the  year  1300,  the  date  of  the  eariiest  recorded  dis- 
courses in  Italian,  we  find  that  they  were  confined  to  out-of-<loor 
preaching,  in  gardens  and  orchards,  churchyards,  and  public 
squares :  that  which  was  delivered  within  the  walls  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary being  still  uniformly  pronounced  in  the  sacred  language  of 
the  Church.  The  nation  at  large,  however,  having  ceased,  pro- 
bably from  A.D.  1100,  familiarly  to  employ  and  generally  to 
understand  the  Latin,  the  exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  the  day  (a 
practice  handed  down  from  the  very  earliest  period)  was,  from  the 
twelfth  century  for  some  time  forward,  translated  or  abridged  for 
the  people  in  Italian  by  an  officer  of  the  Church  as  soon  as 
delivered. 
<The  first  purely  Italian  preacher,  parts  of  whose  discourses  are 

{reserved  to  us,  is  Fra  Giordano  da  Rivalto,  bom  A.D.  1260. 
[is  learning  and  eloquence  were  very  celebrated,  and  he  travelled 
indefatigably  to  preach,  erecting  his  little  pulpit,  with  a  still 
humbler  box  at  his  elbow  for  a  scribe  who  took  notes, — as  we 
have  seen  him,  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  represented  in  a  very 
ancient  Venetian  wood-cut.  The  flaming  cross  represented  as 
perching  on  his  nose  whenever  he  mounted  his  ecclesiastical  tub, 
will  probably  deter  our  readers  from  looking  into  his  discourses; 
yet  they  would  find  Fra  Giordano's  moral  exhortations  plain,  simr 
pie,  and  heartfelt,  reminding  them  of  the  best  of  our  Puritaos, 
and  with  the  additional  attraction  of  being  written  after  the  purest 
dictates  of  the  yet  infant  and  virgin  Italian  tongue.  His  sermons 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  delivered  to  congregations  of  females, 
the  gardens  of  convents  being  thrown  open  for  that  purpose.  lo 
Catholic  churches  there  are  certain  "  spiritual  exercises*'  set  apart 
for  the  instruction  of  the  female  sex,  to  which  no  male  is  ad- 
mitted. There  are  also  certain  preachers,  whose  services  are 
attended  by  so  few  men,  that  they  are  called  in  some  parts  of 
Italy,  predicatori  delle  donne.     We  have  been  present  at  the  ser-^ 
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iBons  of  some  of  this  class  at  Napks,  and  when  we  compared  the 
Bearlj  incredible  quantity  of  nonsense  then  poured  forth,  with  the 
excellent  sense,  the  pious  and  energetic  exhortations,  of  which  the 
**  women  of  Faenza"  had  the  benefit  when  Fra.  Giordano  ad- 
dressed them  **  in  their  garden/'  we  were  tempted  to  recal  with 
our  wishes  the  aureo  trecento* 

If  Fra.  Domenico  Cavalca  too  (who  died  in  1342)  be  some- 
what fanciful  in  his  conceits,  it  must  be  allowed  he  knew  how  to 
make  affecting  appeals  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
Ja€opo  Passavan  ti,  in  his  '*  Mirror  of  true  Repentance/'  reminds 
UB  of  our  own  Bishop  Hall,  and  sometimes  even  of  our  Jeremy 
Taylor*  The  fourteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
Italian  pulpit;  yet  the  fifteenth  has  to  boast  of  its  Savonabola, 
a  man  to  whom  posterity  has  not  yet  done  justice ;  who  was  not, 
we  believe,  a  pretended,  but  a  genuine  enthusiast,  and  that  in  the 
behalf  of  the  two  noblest  causes  that  ever  inspired  the  tongue 
and  pen  of  mortal,  national  freedom  and  reformation  of  morals. 
His  discourses  melted  his  Florentine  hearers,  during  a  most  san* 
guinary  period,  to  compassion  and  forgiveness  of  their  (domestic) 
enemies,  kept  alive  the  flame  of  freedom,  and  prompted  them  to 
flkstroy  in  the  public  square  every  licentious  book  or  picture 
which  their  houses  contained. 

There  is,  we  apprehend,  only  one  sermon  preserved  of  Sjsto  da 
SiEMA,*  the  bright  star  in  the  dark  period  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Italian  pulpit  was  greatly  on  the  decline.  This 
discourse  was  delivered  before  the  magistracy  of  Genoa  in  1556, 
and  has  for  its  title,  ''  Of  the  Means  of  preserving  a  Republic." 
It  abounds  with  the  noblest  sentiments  in  favour  of  freedom  and 
abhorrence  of  tyranny,  and  on  the  glory  and  durability  of  repub- 
lics, illustrated  from  classical  history  with  much  taste  and  re- 
search. 

Fbangesco  Pamioarola,  who  died  in  15iH,  is  justly  reckoned 
an  able  preacher*  Buonavbntura  Comti  is  gorgeously  and  un- 
tastefully  riiowy.  Segneri,  who  died  early  in  the  last  century,  is 
in  far  better  taste,  and  was  styled  by  his  contemporaries,  '*  the 
Christian  Tully."  Many  other  names  deserve  to  be  noticed;  but 
we  must  hasten  to  times  of  more  stirring  interest  and  nearer  our 
own. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Italian 
language  had  been  purified  from  the  corruptions  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  two  preceding,  had  crept  into  it,  and  the  style  of  its 
writers  brought  in  general  to  the  highest  pitch  of  elegance.     As 

*  Parte  Prima  delle  Prediclie  di  Illastri  Teologi,  raccolte  per  Tommaso  Por(caccht. 
Veoezia,  pretto  Gior^o  de  Cavalli*    8vo.   %66o. 
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was  naturally  to  be  expected,  however,  in  those  who,  whatever 
were  their  accomplishments,  were  deficient  in  sound  orieinal 
sense,  this  elegance  degenerated  into  refined  prettinesses.  This 
defect  we  discovered  in  several  of  the  preachers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  of  which  we  are  now  to  speak.  Bettinelli,  for  in« 
stance,  in  discoursing  on  the  character  and  actions  of  David,  givM 
a  long  minute  description  of  the  beauties  of  his  person,  in  llie 
course  of  which  the  main  object  of  moral  instruction  from  his  ac-^ 
tions  is  forgotten.  Sebastiano  Paoli  describes  the  character  of  m 
man  fitted  to  be  raised  to  the  exalted  post  of  magistrate  or  ruler, 
under  the  allegory  of  an  image  (of  a  saint  we  presume)  ofw^od. 
In  order  to  convey  to  his  hearers  the  idea  of  what  cjuaiities  be 
would  have  in  his  magistrate,  he  sends  forth  the  in^age-mafcer  inta 
the  forest,  and  describes  the  various  qualities  of  different  kinds  ^ 
wood  fitted  or  not  fitted  for  being  formed  into  an  image« 
Francesco  Martinetti,  in  speaking  of  the  coronation  of  David, 
first  compares  his  coming  forth  to  the  sun  at  his  rising,  of  which, 
with  all  its  attendant  circumstances,  he  gives  so  full  an  account 
that  poor  David  is  quite  forgotten ;  and  then,  to  make  amends, 
he  gives  a  detailed  description  of  his  dress,  crown,  sceptre,  ttc., 
which  would  furnish  forth  a  gazette  of  fashion.  Led  away  by' 
their  powers  of  animated  and  pictorial  description,  they  forget  the 
main  object  of  instruction,  for  the  sake  of  which  such  matters  may 
be  occasionally  and  lightly  touched.  The  most  respectabfe 
preachers  of  the  first  half  of  this  century  were  Tomielli,  Evasio 
Leone,  Venini,  and  Valsecchi.  But  in  general  the  Italian  pulpit 
slept  in  mediocrity  until  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  under  Leopold 
in  Tuscany,  and  the  French  Revolution,  awoke  its  slumbers.  It 
was  this  last  event  which  with  its  stirring  trumpet  called  forth,  in 
defence  of  the  Church,  whose  walls  echoed  and  threatened  to 
split  with  the  sound,  the  Abate  Giuseppe  Pellegrini. 

In  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  extract  we  are  abotit  to 
give  from  a  discourse  addressed  to'  the  populace  in  the  pnWie 
square  of  Verona,  on  occasion  of  the  planting  of  the  tree  of 
liberty  there  in  the  year  1 796,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  with  what  dispositions  the  French  Republicans  were  re- 
ceived by  the  friends  of  the  old  system  of  things  in  Italy,  and 
particularly  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Wherever  they  had  come, 
along  with  their  visionary  principles  of  equality  and  the  extreme 
of  democratic  freedom,  they  had  disseminated,  if  not  atheism,  yet 
an  utter  contempt  for  all  the  forms  of  religion,  and  unbounded 
libertinism  in  domestic  life.  Within  a  short  penod  these  evils  in 
a  great  degree  corrected  themselves,  from  their  vei^  excess* 
While  we  allow  the  French  due  praise  for  what  they  subs€qu€Htfy 
did  for  the  amelioration  of-  the  condition  of  tbe  Italians,  in 
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am^iKliyg  their  civil  codes,  io  protnoling  men  of  real  talent,  in*' 
stttad  of  |ho9e  who  made  hereditary  preteQ6ioQ«  to  posts  to  which 
tbey  were  unequal,  in  curbing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  clergy, 
mod  even,  notwithstanding  their  spoliations,  in  eucouragwg  tkt 
Jitu  arts,  we  must  not  forget  in  what  character  they  at  first  ap- 
peared, what  disorders  Aey  gave  rise  to,  what  exactions  they 
made,  how  they  called  forth  the  9oum  and  dregs  of  the  Italians 
themselves,  th^t  no  female  virtue  was  safe  from  their  seductions, 
and  that  no  institutions,  political  or  religious,  seemed  likely  to  be 
HM  to  withstand  the  principles  they  inculcated.  The  Cisalpine 
Republic,  of  which  Verona  formed  a  part,  had  already  fraternized 
wilh  the  invaders,  the  church  services  were  neglected,  and  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people,  carried  along  with  the  enthusiasm,  were 
mad  Midi  joy  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  era  which  had  be|un, 
and  which  had  been  announced  by  the  usual  ensign  of  republican 
Kberty  bein^  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  when  the  Abb^ 
Pellegrini,  m  the  eightieth  year  of  his  a^e,  a  man  respected  for 
his  character  and  his  eloquence,  stepped  forth  and  thus  addressed 
the  people:— 

ORATION  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  YEBONA,  ON  THE  ERECTION  OF  THE,  SO 
CALLED,  TREE  OF  LIB^^TY,  1796. 

''  It  19  U)e  true !  They  have  erected  in  Verona  also  the  tree  of  liberty. 
In  saying  this,  every  thing  is  said*  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  signal 
for  every  species  of  licence :  it  is  said  that  this  was  the  standard  under 
which  were  to  be  enlisted^  all  erf  you  Veronese,  to  whom  it  wa& 
promised  that  you  should  be  made  sovereigns.  The  high  sounding  pro- 
mise, the  insolent  pomp  of  the  pageant,  the  preconcert  of  the  actors  in 
it,  the  largesses  of  those  who  were  in  commandt  and  the  impunity  of 
crimes  in  the  subject ,  might  well  have  drawn  together  an  immense  con-> 
course  of  the  people,  which  is  always  desirous  of  novelty,  and  there 
enters  naost  freely,  where  danger  is  the  least  and  the  hope  of  spoil  the 
greatest.  And  in  other  places,  so  it  happened.  But  here  not,*  And 
what  held  yon  baek }  Your  Religion,  O  Veronese !  Your  religion 
showed  yen  what  eostly  tributes  were  to  be  paid  to  this  tree.  Protest 
tations  cf  adhesion  to  perfidious  constitutions,  oaths  of  hatred  to  lawful 
soverdgns,  and  of  revenge  against  innocent  citizens  who  dissented ;  ex- 
tortion practised  on  the  rich,  execration  poured  on  the  nobles,  whose 
only  etime  was  their  rank,  persecution  of  pious  ecclesiastics,  the  deser- 
tion of  the  church,  the  oratory,  the  altar,  the  convent.  These  were  the 
trophies  she  showed  you  appended  to  that  tree  3  and  at  its  roots  she 

•  *  Tfce  fVench  were  rtccived  with- the  same  denionitrations  in  Verona  as  elsewhere, 
and  we  imagmo  «ber«  is  •omeUiiBg  of  rhctoiical  art  in  this  representation  of  the  Abb^* 
^f  W99J4  p§rsoi|de  his  bearers^  by  representing  them  as  already  on  his  side.  The  re- 
ligious part  of  the  community  would  no  doubt  keep  within  doors,  and  many  had  taken 
iigbt  to  Venice.  Bonaparte  entered  Verona  Jane  Ist.  Tbi«  spcecb  must  have  been 
disregarded  as  the  ravings  of  a  man  in  hb  dotag|6« 
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showed  you  the  Sacred  Scriptures  lying  neglected,  pious  books  torn  in 
pieces,  and  solemn  vows  dissolved  -,  while  from  its  accursed  trunk  she 
showed  you  distilling  the  tears  of  unhappy  prisoners  and  the  blood  of 
your  fellow-citizens.  She  showed  you  moreover  what  rites  were  to  be 
practised  underneath  its  shade.  The  most  impious  doctrines  preached,  or 
the  profoundest  ignorance  assuming  to  be  an  instructor^  the  shouts  of 
insane  clamour^  or  of  drunken  folly,  dances  not  of  rustic  merriment  but 
of  shameless  licence,  indecent  songs  and  horrid  curses  .  •  •  But  it  is  said 
we  are  now  free.  We  free  !  How  ?  We,  who  are  exposed  to  the  ac- 
cusations of  abandoned  men !  We,  the  servants  of  furious  ruffians  ! 
We,  who  have  hardly  time  to  dine  without  fear  of  sudden  citations,  or  to 
sleep  without  fear  of  sudden  imprisonment,  and  of  being  dragged  before 
the  tribunals  and  condemned  to  the  musket !  We  free  !  Our  tyrants 
taken  away!  But  what  tyrants,  and  where }  Where  were  the  tyrants 
before  they  came  ?  Where  the  suspicions,  the  proscriptions,  the  cruel- 
ties? Perhaps  in  the  effeminate  Venice?  Who  were  our  Mezentii, 
our  Attilas,  our  Ezzelini  ?  Perhaps  the  senators  ?  O  blessed  iyrwrny 
of  those  indolent  Fathers !  O  accursed  '  liberty  of  these  monsters  !  A 
tyranny  loved  at  home  and  esteemed  and  desired  even  by  strangers ;  a 
liberty  execrated  by  the  good,  and  dreaded  even  by  their  own  party ;  a 
tyranny  which  patiently  suffered  the  delay  of  tribute  justly  due,  a  liberty 
which  rigorously  extorts  the  payment  of  unjust  imposts!  a  tyranny 
which  opened  its  bosom  in  compassion  to  the  unfortunate;  a  liberty 
which  spurns  the  tears  and  cries  of  the  wretched ;  a  tyranny  which 
consisted  in  leaving  us  in  our  houses,  in  our  enjoyments,  in  our  customs, 
all  but  an  independent  people;  a  liberty  which  has  made  us  slaves  in 
our  own  dwellings,  stripped  and  naked  of  every  possession !  I  call  Crod 
to  witness  that  my  gray  hairs  were  descending  in  peace  to  the  grave, 
and  that  in  the  lengthened  period  of  my  life  I  never  knew  that  I  was  a 
subject,  except  from  the  grateful  sentiment  of  respect  with  which,  while 
I  dwelt  in  Venice,  the  presence  of  the  august  senate  or  the  honoured 
magistracy  inspired  me.  For  the  rest,  not  a  fear,  not  an  inquietude,  not 
a  grievance  did  I  experience  at  any  time.** .  .  . 

*'  O  better,  far  better,  if  having  already  led  long  enough  a  useless 
life,  I  had  slept  on  the  dust  of  my  ancestors,  thail  that  this  liberty  which 
is  risen  up  should  have  spread  before  my  eyes,  in  eight  single  days, 
a  series  of  horrors  which  sixteen  lustres  had  never  shown  me.  But 
since  heaven  has  willed  to  reserve  this  punishment  for  my  age,  I  am 
thankful  that  at  least  I  have  heard  numerous  followers  of  this  mad 
delusion  themselves  confess  their  delusion,  in  words  accompanied  by 
actions  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  For  as  they  descended,  locked 
together  and  half  naked,  from  our  Alps,*  to  swell  the  armies  of  the 
seditious,  I  heard  them  cry  out  to  any  that  lagged  behind,  '  behold  oar 
liberty,'  and  showed  their  rags,  '  behold  our  liberty,'  and  shook  their 
chains.'" — Orazione  al  Popolo  VeroncHy  &c.  Squard  di  B4oqmcmzA 
raccolti  da  FratetU  Cavanis,  vol.  ii.  l6mo.     Livomo.    1823. 


*  Tint  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  zealous  abbe.    Tbe  Franch  coucripts  in  Italy  wera 
chained  together  on  their  road  to  join  tbe  army. 
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The  Lent  discourses  of  Pellegrini  have  also  been  published. 
They  contain  fine  passages,  but  are  full  of  fanaticism  as  regards 
the  saints  of  the  Romish  Calendar. 

Adeodato  Tukchi,  Bishop  of  Parma  and  Placenza,  was 
originally  a  Capuchin  Friar,  who  solely  by  the  fame  of  his  elo- 

?uence  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  Ferdinand, 
nfant  of  Spain,  who  made  him  tutor  to  his  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Louis,  was  afterwards  King  of  Etruria,  and  promoted 
his  tutor  to  the  bishoprick  of  Parma  in  1788.  Here,  during  the 
French  revolutionary  period,  he  was  the  determined  and  powerful 
opponent  of  the  "  new  philosophy."  It  was  probably  through 
bis  influence,  that  in  the  iJutchy,  which  coincided  with  his  diocese, 
the  convents  were  spared  during  this  whole  period,  and  enjoyed 
iheir  lands  and  all  their  privileges  to  the  last.  His  attacks  are 
often  unfair,  his  representations  of  the  dangers  to  society  from 
the  principles  he  opposes  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  his  im- 
perious objurgatory  tone  cannot  be  approved  in  a  follower  of  a 
meek  and  lowly  master.  But  he  is  often  not  only  powerful  and 
eloquent,  but  persuasive.  The  following  is  a  favourable  specimen, 
though  not  free  from  objection. 

HOMILY  ADDBB88ED  TO  THE  PEOPLB  OF  PARMA,  AT  THE  FEAST  OF 

PENTECOST,  1 796,  BUT  WHICH  COULD  NOT  BE  DBLIVERED 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

•  •  •  «  rr  •pijg  ^orid  is  full  Qf  books  which  exalt  the  century  in  which 
we  live  as  the  age  of  illuminatioo.  Our  descendants  will  take  it  for 
granted  on  their  testimony.  Who  can  tell,  however,  whether  this 
homily  of  mine  being  discovered  in  a  dusty  corner  of  a  wretched  library, 
some  one  may  not  read  it  and  be  undeceived  ?  The  theme  is  worthy 
of  your  religioQ  and  my  exalted  ministry.  It  will  be  a  great  blessing 
if  my  discourse  can  excite  in  your  minds  abhorrence  and  contempt  for 
this  age.  We  must  be  just.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  age  has  made 
great  discoveries,  rapid  and  wonderful  progress  in  sciences  and  arts. 
All  has  been  collected  together  into  one  work,^  which  is  proclaimed  as  a 
compendium  of  wonders,  an  immortal  monument  to  the  glory  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  But  with  respect  to  the  sciences,  allow  me  one  short 
observation.  Thousands  of  years  before  onr  time,  the  greatest  geniuses 
studied  nature,  made  systems,  had  those  who  praised  and  followed  them. 
In  our  age  of  illumination  some  extraordinary  men  have  arisen  who 
have  overturned  these  systems,  have  formed  a  new  world,  and  have 
found  those  who  constructed  the  old  one  to  have  been  s^l  ignorant 
blockheads.  But  who  can  assure  us  that  these  very  individusJs  shall 
not,  after  the  lapse  of  some  period  of  time,  be  treated  as  ignoramuses 
like  their  predecessors  ?  Who  knows  but  our  grandchildren  may  look 
back  with  ])ity  on  their  fathers  for  having  with  too  eager  facility  adopted 

*  We  presQine  Uie  bishop  inetins  the  Firencb  EncycUtpSdi^  MHhodiqui. 
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systems  trbosc  sole  merit  w«i8  their  being  new?  B^t  enodlgB:*  Lefrtbe 
receut  discoveries  be  imroutable  truths.  Are  we  «Dy  hiippiet  f9r  fAwnt} 
They  are  truths,  for  the  most  part,  which  remain  id  the  miadt  of  iht 
scientific  and  the  learned,  rather  to  satisfy  their  ▼onity  thaor  to  fill  the 
void  of  their  hearts*  What  influence  have  they  upou  th«  commoii  giM 
of  the  whole  of  society?  What  advantage  arises  from  this  immciise 
collection,  this  undigested  and  unapplied  mass  of  philosophical  know.- 
ledge  ?  In  the  midst  of  all  that  is  yet  to  be  known,!  fear  that  it  lias  no 
better  tendency  ^an  to  introduce  Atheism^  and  to  propagate  itnprety. 
Ah,  my  children,  in  order  to  be  happy,  men  have  need,  not  to  know  the 
exact  number  of  the  stars,  nor  the  precise  revolutkms  of  the  planets,  ilor 
how  to  calculate  infinite  space.  Shall  I  tell  you  What  tbey  want  > 
They  want  a  wise  government,  good  morals,  ftnd  n  holy  reUgkm.  Aad» 
upon  these  suljects,  what  an  immensely  illuminated  age  is  this  of  ooni 
Fix  vour  eyes  upon  these  lights,  unawed  by  the  fear  of  being  dazriol* 
and  let  us  speak  to  you  as  brethren,  with  our  usual  apostolic  freedom. 

'^  What  brilliant  lights  have  been  cast  upon  us,  to  extend  our  com* 
merce,  to  perfect  arts,  to  introduce  manufactures,  to  cultivate  sciences ! 
Never  had  such  been  beheld  in  our  horizon.  Btit  what  shall  I  say! 
We  have  had  lights  on  the  one  hand  to  extend  commerce,  and  lights  on 
the  other  to  show  the  way  to  chain  and  oppress  it  with  so  many  burdem 
as  to  reduce  it  almost  to  nothing :  Without  saying  dny  thing  of  those 
lights  which  have  been  directed  to  corrupt  and  annihilate  good  faitb, 
the  animating  soul  of  commerce.  All  arts  and  aU  manufactures  were 
to  be  established  in  all  plaees,  as  if  to  show  the  inutility  of  that  beautiful 
provision  of  Providence,  which  has  divided  and  apportioned  among  the 
various  nations,  wants  and  industry,  in  order  that,  oy  a  mutual  necessitv 
and  reciprocity  of  interests,  men  might  be  indissolubly  bound  to  eaa 
other.  It  was  pretended  that  every  nation  must  be  made  sufficient  to 
itself,  and  all  were  wretched.  Wliat  a  truly  philosophical  radiance; 
what  a  light  of  humanity  shone  in  those  innumerable  laws  and  edicts 


which  when  examined  proved  to  have  begun  with  ^'  human  hapjnum 
and  to  have  ended  in  human  misery !  There  is  not  an  university  whict 
has  not  its  chair  of  jurisprudence,  from  which  the  great  torch  ot  public 
rights  has  been  brandished  to  instruct  both  sovereigns  and  people  id 
their  reciprocal  duties.  But  this  torch  wanted  the  sacred  fire  of  Nehe- 
miah,  and  whftt  was  the  consequence )  Princes  saw  nothing  by  its 
light  but  the  duties  of  subjects,  nor  subjects  but  the  duties  of  princes, 
and  every  one  began  to  think  about  reforming  the  people.  Hence  arose 
mutual  rancour  and  hatred,  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  rivsl 
parties,  which  in  some  places  inundated  the  land  with  crimes  and 
slaughter.  Tbe  philosophers,  the  illuminator^  of  the  world,  were  not 
■sovereigns  :  and  for  this  reason  sovereignty/  became  the  subject  of  thek 
attacks  and  the  theme  of  their  paradoxes.  AU  goveminents  were  fouod 
out  to  be  bad,  and  the  Iroquois  and  the  Murons  were  pronounced  to  be 
the  best  constituted  people  on  the  earth,  who  know  no  happiness  bvt 
thsSt  of  pursuing  wild  beasts  in  the  chace,  and  men  in  Wat".  Yet  still 
in  our  societies,  as  actually  constituted,  some  kind  of  goveramenc  ms 
found  to  be  necessary*    And  what  form  of  it  think  you  wtti.poiated  out 
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by  iht  b«ii€fioeDt  ligbts  of  tbe  present  age  ?  That  which  of  all  others 
i6  the  most  peTilbn«>  unstable,  and  miscbie? ous.  If  for  my  part  I  bad 
to  reply  to  aH  those  magniflcent  enlogiums  which  we  hear  erery  day 
dealt  ottt  on  this  glorioas  d&meracy,  it  should  be  in  these  few  words  : 
'  f  f  tbe  democratic  is  superior  to  all  other  forms  of  goremment, — if  it  Is 
tbe  most  snitable^  boooaraUe  and  usefol  to  man,  let  the  heads  of  families 
begin  by  setting  up  a  democracy  in  their  own  houses.*  A  social  con- 
tract has  been  imagined,  which  never  had  any  existence,  by  virtue  of 
wbieb  the  people  were  pronounced  to  be  sovereigns^  and  the  sovereigns 
to  be  subject  to  the  people.  This  was  letting  loose  lions  and  tigers,  to 
devour  their  keepers  first,  and  then  one  another.  No  matter.  Of  all 
-HMMiklnd  so  many  kings  were  made,  and  all  unexpectedly  started  up  with 
tbe  imperial  diadem  on  their  heads,  like  those  crowned  locusts  which  yon 
read  of  in  tbe  Apocalypse.*  Daxzled  with  all  this  light,  the  multitude 
was  misled,  and>  with  enthusiasm,  rose  up  against  authority  and  laws. 
Mid,  driven  forward  in  confosion,  committed  without  remorse  all  the 
atrocities  to  which  its  leaders  directed,  and  all  those  greater  atrocities 
which  the  leaders  themselves  would  have  prevented  if  they  could.  Thev 
wrote  to  one  another,  and  thev  cried  out  when  they  met,  '  ve  are  m 
brttknny  and  by  way  of  closely  knitting  together  these  bonds  of  fra- 
ternity they  cut  one  another*s  throats!  '  fVt  are  all  equal' — and  to 
verify  their  words  they  fell  upon  the  goods  of  all  who  possessed  any. 
*  H^e  are  aUfree* — and  to  prove  this  they  yidded  themselves  to  as  many 
tyrants  as  there  were  enlightened  philosophers.  In  those  ages  which 
ows  ealls  dark  and  ignorant,  it  was  otherwise  held.  Public  order  was 
retpected,  and,  to  save  society  from  greater  evils,  princes  were  tolerated 
even  although  libertines  or  tyrants.  If  they  commanded  things  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God,  the  maxim  of  our  fathers  was,  ^  disobey  and  die.' 
But  they  deemed  it  horrible  sacrilege  to  put  forth  their  hands  upon  the 
Lord's  anointed.      Governments  during  this  time  were  preserved  in 

security  and  society  in  peace 

^  If  in  the  concerns  cfgcDermnent  these  new  lights  have  proved  such 
malignant  planets,  have  they  been  more  propitious  in  regard  to  morals  f 
It  seems  somehow  the  destiny  of  tbe  human  race  that  when  the  duties 
of  morality  are  most  talked  and  written  about,  they  should  be  the  least 
practised,  as  he  who  has  perpetually  in  his  mouth  maxims  and  lectures 
of  economy  is  generally  a  shameless  squanderer  of  his  property,  and 
talks  about  saving  till  he  ends  in  bankruptcy.  Never  was  there  an  age 
in  which  so  much  was  written  upon  morab  as  the  present.  Volumes 
without  number  have  been  sent  into  the  world  upon  the  nature  of  man, 
upon  the  passions  and  sentiments*  of  the  human  heart,  upon  virtues  and 
vices,  and  duties  and  properties.  And  what  have  we  gained?  An 
ihfinity  of  systems,  a  mass  of  definitions  altogether  inapplicable  to  the 
conduct  of  life.  Ah !  my  brethren !  good  morals  are  not  tbe  fruit  of 
-metaphysical  subtleties.    They  are  established  by  training  men  to  the 

♦  Rrr.  it.  7.  "  And  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses  prepared  to 
btttte,  and  on  tlieir  beads  were  as  It  were  crowns  like  gold,  and  their  fiiceti  were  As 
tbe  faces  of  men.''    10.  "  And  their  power  was  to  hurt  men  five  months." 
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practice  of  them^  and  by  interesting  tbeir  most  now^rful  feeliogs  ia  their 
favour.  Religion,  which  is  the  sole  and  regulating  spirit  of  good  moralt^ 
has  been  dissevered  from  them.  The  ancient  virtues  have  been  repre- 
sensed  as  vices,  and  what  were  once  vices  have  been  turned  into  so  raaoy 
virtues.  The  new  light  tells  man  that  he  owes  every  thing  to  hiraadf. 
and  comprehends  every  thing  in  himself.  Oh^  light !  Oh,  age !  Ob, 
philosophy  of  ours  !  .  .  .  '  And  women  too,'  they  cry  out  *  why  are  not 
we  capable  of  acquiring  the  sciences  ?  And  why  cannot  we  become 
instructresses  to  our  children  in  the  current  philosophy?'  Alternately 
seduced  and  seducers,  while  they  badly  studied  Des  Cartes  and  Newtoo^ 
they  despised  the  cateqhisip»  and  with  it,  domestic  economy,  fidelity,  and 
modesty.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  lights,  wives  became  the  implap 
cable  enemies  of  their  husbands,  indifferent  to  their  offspring,  the  peat 
and  ruin  of  the  families  into  which  they  settled. 

'*  In  the  concerns  of  religion  these  (pretended)  lights  of  the  present  age 
first  gleamed  upon  our  eyes  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church 
itself.^  They  crowded  thickly  upon  us,  and  it  was  pretended,  for  the 
first  time,  to  prove  to  us  that  in  order  that  our  religion  should  be  pure» 
it  was  necessary  to  strip  it  of  all  external  worship  5  that  in  order  to  make 
it  fiourish,  the  first  thing  was  to  persecute  its  ministers,  and  reduce  it  to 
the  most  abject  state  -,  that  the  revenues  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God  were  no  longer  God*8,  but  the  people's,  to  dispose  of  at  its  pleasure — 
(a  doctrine  never  broached  even  by  Pagans)  ^that  the  Christian  was  not 
free  to  choose  for  himself  a  state  of  evangelical  perfection,  and  that  vows^ 
if  made  only  to  God,  were  of  no  obligation.  But  at  length  the  ^ge 
threw  off  its  mask,  and  openly  proclaimed  that  all  religions  are  indifferent^ 
and  that  the  best  of  all  was  to  nave  none;  that  the  time  was  come  when 
religion  was  no  longer  suited  to  men  of  genius,  to  men  of  literature  and 
science,  and  that  it  was  an  act  of  humanity  to  take  it  away  from  the 
weak,  superstitious,  and  ignorant  vulgar,  and  God  was  spc^en  of  as 
Lucian  once  spoke  of  the  heathen  divinities 

"  We  have  been  inveighing  hitherto  against  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
But  what  is  an  age,  my  children  ?  It  is  a  period  of  years,  one  succeeding 
another,  in  themselves  neither  good  nor  bad*  It  is  we  who  by  oar 
conduct  and  our  maxims  render  these  years  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
An  age,  if  measured  by  a  virtuous  generation,  is  called  good;  if  by  a 
perverse  one,  it  is  called  bad.  We  live  in  an  age  of  ill  omened  light : 
but  from  what  star  did  it  proceed  ?  Who  diffused,  who  propagated  this 
light  ?  The  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  been  men,  for 
the  most  part,  of  vigorous  minds,  well  versed  in  human  sciences,  capable 
of  conferring  the  greatest  good  on  faumanity,  had  they  not  abused  their 
powers.  How  then  did  they  fall  into  so  much  weakness  and  impi^y  as 
to  make  it  an  age  of  confusion,  disorder  and  crime }  Ah  1  my  cbildrai ! 
never,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  were  they  great  talents  which  advanced 
the  happiness  of  man  when  destitute  of  religion.    They  have  been  men 

*  The  admission  tliat  in  the  last  century  Atheism  and  Deism  sprung  from  the  very 
bosom  of  a  corrupted  church,  (for  such  it  is  allowed  b^  Catholics  to  bare  been*  at  least 
with  respect  to  discipline,)  atfordi  matter  for  serious  reflection  to  the  members  of  that 
bod^. 
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of  Heal  wortli,  oitack  of  the  moet  moderate  taleots^  who  have  effected  this. 
Sometimes  indeed  great  geniuses^  but  always  animated  by  religion. 
Our  philosophers  knew  every  thing  except  that  which  it  is  of  most  im- 
portance to  know, — the  weakness  of  man,  and  the  greatness  of  God, 
xbey  ascended  like  Moses  into  the  mount,  but  they  disdained  to  enter 

into  the  cloud  from  whence  divine  revelation  issues This  is  the 

true  source  of  illumination.  Run  to  this  Ibantain  of  light :  there  yon 
will  discern  the  economy  of  human  salvation  |  the  invariable  rule  by 
which  our  judgments  should  be  guided ;  the  surest  direction  for  the 
reformation  of  onr  manners.  If  doubts  arise,  let  us  not  combat  them 
with  reason,  nor  enter  into  controversy  with  them,  but  decide  them  by 
faith.  To  moderate  our  passions — to  flee  seductive  pleasures — ^to  put  ia 
pcBctice  the  Gospel — this  is  the  only  way  to  overcome  temptations  against 
the  Gospel/' 

The  third  homily,  delivered  in  1798«  *'  on  the  inconsisteDciea 
of  unbelievers  in  the  18th  century/'  is  a  very  powerful  piece  of 
reasoning,  as  is  likewise  the  ninth,  delivered  in  1800,  on  the 
question  **  are  unbelievers  any  happier  for  their  unbelief?"  The 
zealous  prelate's  rage  against  the  Trench  had  then  abated,  and  he 
reasons  more  calmly  than  he  did  in  1796,  wit;hin  the  sound  of 
the  French  artillery. 

Passing  over  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  jH-esent  centnry, 
in  which  no  new  preacher  arose  having  any  pretensions  to  the 
title  of  an  orator,  although  Sergardi,  Fomici,  and  Donadoni  are 
respectable,  we  come  to  a  period  in  which,  having  been  resident 
successively  in  various  cities  of  Italy,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  results  of  personal  observation :  viz.  the  years  1826* 
£7,  28  and  30. 

It  will  be  desirable  in  the  first  instance  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  present  state  of  moral  and  religious  sentiments  in  Italy, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  pulpit  is  in  arrear  or  in 
advance  of  the  ace  in  knowledge  and  liberality. 

At  Milan  and  Venice,  and  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom 
generally,  we  found  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  kept  up  with 
great  pomp  of  both  military  and  sacerdotal  attendance,  without 
any  sparing  of  expense,  but  with  very  little  appearance  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  going  along  with  the  show  which  was 
acting  by  their  ecclesiastical  and  political  superiors.  A  total 
indifference  to  the  ceremonies,  dislike  of  the  discipline,  and 
scepticism  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  joined  with 
republicanism  in  politics,  are  making  rapid  strides  throughout 
that  portion  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  And  the  government 
at  home,  from  whence  the  supply  of  bishops  and  the  higher  order 
of  ecclesiastics  chiefly  comes,  has  never  lost  that  tendency  to 
liberality,  in  regard  to  religion,  which  it  acquired  under  Joseph 
)I.     In  such  a  building  as  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  so  surrounded, 
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Bb  adorned^  and  connected  with  such  associations,  it  were  im- 
possible to  witness  any  solemn  service  without  deep  interest,  and 
there  is  perhaps  more  appearance  of  devotion  in  tne  worshippers 
than  in  any  other  church  in  this  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Yet  the  Patriarch  Ranieri  and  his  attendant  dignitaries  ap- 
peared  to  view  with  indifference  and  weariness  the  pageant 
of  High  Mass,  which  consists  in  a  great  degree  in  the  adorning^ 
die  person  of  the  said  patriarch  with  a  series  of  vestures,  each  of 
which  is  saidy  by  the  old  Catholic  writers,  to  have  a  symbolical 
meaning,  conveying  some  important  religious  instruction.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  the  buffoonery  of  the  carnival  we  observed  that 
no  one  passed  a  shrine  without  genuflection,  and  sometimes  cross-* 
ing  himself,  although  the  laugh  was  scarcely  suspended  for  the 
purpose.  But  we  consider  this  as  no  proof  of  a  real  regard  for 
the  more  important  parts  of  even  the  exterior  of  religion. 

In  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  we  imagine  supers 
stition  to  have  rather  a  deeper  root.  Modern  miracles  are  gravely 
talked  of  by  persons  in  the  rank  of  respectable  shopkeepers  at 
Turin,  and  appear  to  be  credited,  or  at  least  not  absolutelv 
rejected.  There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  Italy,  however,  which 
possesses  so  noble  a  band  of  patriots  and  rationalists  in  religion 
a^  Genoa. 

In  the  "  Eternal  City,"  which  seems  doomed  to  be  the  everlasting 
seat  of  priestcraft,  bigotry,  and  slavery,  the  two  extreme  meet. 
There  is  a  party  which  eulogizes  the  reigning  pope,  whoever  he 
may  chance  to  be,  as  "  il  pii!l  dotto  degli  uomini  ed  il  piik  savio  de' 
principi,"  which  glosses  over  or  ''  knows  nothing  of  '^  the  enor- 
mities of  the  purple  court,  believes  all  that  the  church  requires, 
and  weeps  at  its  affecting  ceremonies.  And  there  is  another 
party  which  pours  uncompromising  and  unbounded  contempt  and 
ridicule  upon  the  church  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,- — its  rulers, 
its  doctrines,  its  ceremonies  and,  not  least,  its  miracles.  We 
should  think  this  last  (reinforced  by  the  resident  foreigners  and 
other  strangers)  the  n^ost  numerous  party.  Indeed  the  presence 
of  strangers  is  an  awkward  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  per- 
formance  or  rather  of  the  efficacy  of  some  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church.  In  the  month  of  May,  1627,  a  great  crowd  was 
assembled  in  the  church  of  Ara  Celi,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
to  witness  the  casting  out  a  demon,  but  the  priest,  after  some 
ineffectual  attempts,  declared,  that  **  there  were  too  many  foreigners 
present  for  the  miracle  to  be  performed!"  That  even  the  lower 
class  of  Romans  themselves  do  not  yield  implicit  homage  to  the 
"  most  learned  of  men  and  the  wisest  of  princes,"  is  evident,  from 
a  circumstance  which  occurred  at  the  time  above  referred  to. 
X-eo  XII.,  while  engaged  in  what  is  called  "  visiting  the  Seven 
Churches'*  itk  Rome,  stopped  at  one  in  the  midst  of  the  Traste- 
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vmniy  the  poorest  and  most  superstitious  portion  of  tbe  citizens. 
Ob  returning  to  his  carriage  he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
wretched  beings  who  were  clamorous  for  the  alms  of  the  holy 
father.  Leo,  who  was  notorious  for  his  covetousness,  immediately 
began  to  make  a  sign  of  the  cross  with  his  thumb  and  two  fore* 
fingers  in  the  air,  in  token  of  his  freely  bestowing  upon  the 
immisbed  multitude  his  paternal  benedictumJ  "  Che  benedizionei 
Santo  Padre."  '^  What  is  the  use  of  blessing  us,  holy  father/' 
exclaimed  they,  **  we  have  neither  shoes^  nor  shirts,  nor  bread." 
The  pope>  who  was  to  the  full  as  timid  as  he  was  avaricious, 
apprehensive  of  what  this  might  end  in^  mounted  his  carriage  and 
drove  hastily  off. 

At  Naples  we  found  the  submission  to  spiritual  dominion 
apparently  more  abject,  and  the  devotion  employed  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  and  in  the  services  voluntarily  imposed  on 
diMDselves  by  individuals,  of  a  more  noisy  and  impassioned 
description^  Penitents  were  heard  in  public  with  loud  cries 
lamenting  over  their  sins,  and  so  great  was  the  eagerness  to 
obtain  a  share  of  the  benediction  of  the  archbishop,  (which  the 
irreverent  Trasteverini  thought  of  so  little  value  as  it  came  genuine 
from  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself,)  that  druggists  flung  down 
their  spatulas  in  the  midst  of  making  up  a  prescription,  and  rush- 
tag  to  the  street  door  dropped  on  one  knee  to  receive  it.  Yet 
we  could  perceive  that  the  public  mind  was  on  the  advance* 

Our  attention  was  more  particularly  directed  to  Tuscany ;  and 
here  every  thing  indicated,  not  only  great  comparative  advance^ 
ment,  but  a  continued  and  rapid  progression.  For  its  present 
state  of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  advancement,  Tuscany  is 
mainly  indebted  to  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  L  (afterwards  Em- 
peror of  Austria),  and  to  his  able,  faithful  and  disinterested 
adviser  Bishop  Scipio  de'  Ricci,  the  latter  of  whom  planned,  and 
the  former  of  whom  gave  the  sanction  of  the  supreme  authority  to 
the  most  extensive  reforms  in  the  Tuscan  Church,  which  humbled 
in  the  dust  the  ''  Roman  Babylon,"  as  Bishop  Ricci  was  wont  to 
call  it,  and  summoned  to  the  exercise  of  their  reasoning  faculties 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  those  whose  intelligent  spirits  had  been 
long  bowed  down  by  authority  which  refused  to  reason  itself,  or 
to  allow  others  to  do  so.  The  memory  of  these  great  men,  their 
recorded  deeds  and  treasured  sayings,  is  a  patrimony  for  the  Tus- 
ems  of  untold  wealth.  Florence  abounds  with  anecdotes  of  the 
golden  days  of  the  "  great  Leopold,"  the  "  immortal  Leopold," 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  merit  to  title,  wealth  and 
place — to  expose  the  pretensions  of  hypocrisy,  and  to  humble  the 
pride  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  The  sayings  of  that  prince  were 
apophthegms  of  wisdom,  and  bis  deeds  were  wiser  than  his  sayings. 

B  B  2 
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We  shall  content  ourselves  with  citing  a  single  instance  of  his 
spirited  conduct,  bearing  immediate  relation  to  our  present  sub^ 
ject  Archbishop  Martini,  of  Florence,  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning,  and  had  performed  an  important  service  to  the 
church  by  translating  a  part  of  its  Latin  offices  and  the  whole  of 
the  Vulgate  into  Italian ;  and  on  Leopold's  general  principle  of 
advancing  men  of  talent,  he  was  promoted  by  that  sovereign  to 
the  primacy  of  Tuscany.  But  his  pride  as  a  churchman  partook 
too  much  of  the  old  school.  His  commands  were  seldom  unrea- 
sonable, but  he  would  never  allow  them  to  be  questioned,  or  con- 
descend to  give  a  reason  for  his  arbitrary  decisions.  He  had  one 
day  forbidden  a  poor  and  worthy  priest  any  longer  to  exercise  hi^ 
ecclesiastical  functions,  and  when  humbly  asked  the  reason,  he 
replied,  *'  La  ragione  ho  qui  dentro" — (The  reason  is  here  within 
— in  my  own  bosom).  The  priest,  conscious  of  his  integrity,  pre* 
sented  a  petition  to  the  Grand  Duke,  that  his  case  might  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Leopold  observed  to  him, ''  and  pray  how  do 
you  feel  here  within?"  The  reply  was,  that  he  was  conscious  of 
innocence,  and  asked  not  to  be  pardoned  or  acquitted,  but  only 
to  be  informed  what  offence  he  was  charged  with.  The  arch- 
bishop was  at  this  moment  sitting  in  his  court,  with  his  chancel- 
lor, second  in  authority  to  himself,  at  his  right  hand,  transacting 
tmsiness,  when  a  police  officer  was  sent  into  the  court  with  orders 
to  arrest,  not  the  archbishop  (as  his  person  was  sacred),  but  hi$ 
chancellor,  in  the  name  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke. 
Upon  the  archbishop  inquiring  with  astonishment  the  reason,  the 
officer  replied,  pointing,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  to  his 
breast,  "His  Royal  Highness  says,  *  I  have  the  reason  here  within*  ** 
*^  Oh,  I  understand,"  said  the  archbishop:  "  go  to  such  a  priest^ 
and  tell  him  that  he  is  restored  to  his  functions,  and  that  oo 
further  molestation  shall  be  given  him."  It  is  of  such  spirited 
anecdotes  as  these  that  the  daily  wisdom  of  the  Florentines  is 
made  up;  and  while  the  memory  of  Leopold  remains,  there  is  no 
danger  that  priestcraft  should  recover  its  sway  over  them."* 

*  The  late  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  III.  and  the  present  Leopold  II.  have  not  ahowa 
themselves  behind  their  great  predecessor  in  putting  acurbin  the  mouthof  ecdeai- 
asiical  pretension.  The  t'ornier  being  alKHit  to  attend  a  public  service  at  the  Cfltiiednd 
of  Siena,  it  is  said  that  the  archbisliop  informed  the  prime  minister,  that  whea  sove- 
reign princes  attended  that  church,  it  was  the  custom  for  them  to  take  the  left  side  of 
the  altar,  leaving  the  riglit  to  the  archbishop,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  soperioritj 
of  religion  to  the  state ;  and  tliat  the  Grand  Duke  replied,  that  **  although  religion  was 
superior  to  civil  government,  jet  as  religious  ettabluhmentt  were  the  work  of  the  civii 
power»  he  thought  the  archbishop  ought  to  be  on  the  left  side  of  the  altar,  to  denote 
his  dependaiice  on  the  state  for  his  preferment."  The  late  archbishop,  who  was  * 
prottd  churchman,  was  '*  indispoted  "  on  this  occasion,  and  appointed  another  bishop  to 
take  the  left  side  of  the  altar  in  his  place.  On  a  like  occasion,  when  we  were  psesent* 
in  1828,  the  sovereign  sat  constantly  on  the  right,  und  the  archbishop  had  seats  on  both 
sides,  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  Soch  was  the  compromise  between  churcb  and 
state. 
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Is  then  the  pulpit  in  tlie  present  day  what  it  ought  to  be,  the 
leader  of  national  improvement,  or  is  it  a  drag  upon  its  progress? 
Not  like  Fra  Giordano's  note-taker,  with  a  pen  behind  our  ear, 
but  with  the  intention  of  taking  notes  of  anything  remarkable  on 
our  return  to  our  lodgings,  we  passed  through  Italy,  observing 
the  style  of  preaching  in  the  different  countries,  in  order  that 
%vhen  we  reached  our  native  land  again,  if  asked,  **  Watchman, 
what  of  the  night?"  we  might  be  able  to  give  a  full,  if  not  a 
satisfactory,  answer  to  the  inquirer. 

In  Piedmont,  the  priests,  who  partake  largely  of  the  harsh  dis- 
agreeable pronunciation  of  the  natives  in  general,  are  often  re- 
spectable, but  seldom  pleasing  preachers.  Amongst  the  WaU 
denses,  where  the  Protestant  pastors  are  remarkable  for  the  good 
sense  and  patriarchial  simplicity  of  their  address,  the  Catholics 
are  distinguished  by  the  vehemence  of  their  gesticulation  and  the 
loudness  of  their  voices.  At  Genoa  sometiiing  beyond  mediocrity 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  an  audience*  The  Venetians 
devote  a  great  deal  of  their  leisure  time  to  the  church  and  its  ser- 
vices, but  during  several  mouths'  residence  we  met  with  only  one 
preacher  of  eminence,  the  parish  priest  of  St.  Luke.  We  heard 
him  on  the  text,  *'  It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,  and 
after  that  the  judgment."  He  has  the  advantage  of  a  striking  figure, 
and  standing  in  the  commanding  attitude  of  a  Roman  senator, 
-with  the  neck  completely  exposed,  and  freely  turning  with  every 
change  of  address  and  emotion,  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  elo*- 
quence*  When  he  spoke  of  the  enormous  vices  of  men,  and  of 
their  foolhardy  neglect  and  forgetfulness  of  a  day  of  judgment, 
be  bent  his  head  down,  hid  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept 
aloud.  Another  Venetian  preacher  was  of  a  very  different  de« 
scription — the  extreme  of  childishness.  He  proposed  to  deliver 
a  set  of  lectures  on  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  history  of 
Sampson.  His  first  lecture  began  the  subject  with  the  hisltory  of 
Manoah,  Sampson's  father !  From  the  circumstance  of  Samp- 
son's mother  being  forbidden  the  use  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  and 
spirituous  liquors,  he  took  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  abuse  of 
these  had  become  very  common  of  late,  and  that  even  delicate 
females  pleaded  that  it  gave  them  strength,  as  an  excuse  for  in- 
dulgence; but  here  they  found  the  mother  of  the  strongest  maa 
that  ever  lived  wholly  abstaining  from  potent  liquors.  At  this 
happy  hit,  as  they  seemed  to  regard  it,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  its  decorousness,  the  audience  laughed  aloud,  and  made  re- 
marks to  each  other  expressive  of  their  satisfaction.  The  preachers 
here  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  making  amusing  stones  out  of 
the  Old  Testament  history,  which  they  humour  with  their  national 
dramatic  narrative  and  conversational  gesticulation. 
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At  Rome,  there  arc  several  preachers  who  make  themselvet  re- 
markable by  the  vehemence  with  which  they  declaim  against  the 
corruption  of  manners  and  the  prevalence  of  heresy  in  the  present 
day.  They  particularly  inveigh  against  the  carnival;  and  one  of 
them  gave  notice,  with  reference  to  the  commencement  of  Ac 
popular  festivities  of  this  season,  that  Satan  was  about  to  be  let 
loose  on  such  a  day.  The  Roman  preachers  are  generally  well 
trained  in  the  management  of  the  voice,  and  the  proprieties  of 
action^  in  accordance  with  the  national  taste.  Being  required  to 
fill  immense  churches,  they  have  an  interest  in  studying  to  do  this 
gracefully  and  without  effort,  and  in  this  they  are  successful  be- 
yond any  parallel.  The  full  and  manly  sounds^  and  dignified 
pause  of  the  Roman  accent,  add  much  to  the  charm  of  their  deli- 
very ;  and  they  are  particularly  skilful  in  conciliating  the  favour 
of  the  audience  by  an  elegant,  and  somewhat  complimentary,  in- 
troduction. So  far,  to  hear  them  is  one  of  the  greatest  treats 
which  a  stranger  who  understands  the  language  can  enjoy.  Bot 
when  we  come  to  the  matter  of  their  discourses,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  part  of  Italy  where  more  extravagance  is  indulged  in,  or 
more  sheer  nonsense  is  talked.  We  were  recommended  to  go  to 
hear  a  young  man  who  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  best 
preachers  in  Rome,  who  was  delivering  what  is  called  an  **  istru- 
eione  al  popolo,"  not  sermons  with  texts,  but  a  set  of  familiar 
lectures  on  moral  duties,  which  may  be  heard  in  the  month  of 
May  in  the  chief  Catholic  cities,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  whom  that  month  is  sacred,  and  each  of  whose  virtues  is  taken 
successively  as  the  theme  of  eulogy  and  the  foundation  of  instruc- 
tion. A  stage  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  breadth  was  on  this  occa- 
sion raised  against  a  wall  of  the  church,  and  covered  with  green 
baize,  on  which  the  preacher  paced  to  and  fro,  occasionally  sitting 
ddwn  on  a  chair  which  was  provided  for  him.  He  was  discours- 
ing of  the  modesty  of  the  Virgin.  To  know  when  to  be  silent, 
he  observed^  was  an  important  branch  of  this  virtue ;  and  he  took 
occasion  to  launch  out  against  the  inordinate  loquacity  of  females, 
which,  he  said,  led  them  to  lose  half  of  that  time  which  they 
ought  to  be  employing  in  domestic  duties,  and  to  go  from  house 
to  house  picking  up  something  that  was  bad  in  the  habits  of 
each,  and  thus  evil  example  became  the  more  contagious.  Ano- 
ther exemplification  of  this  virtue  was  the  wearing  of  decorous 
apparely  and  here  he  inveighed  against  the  modern  fashions  of 
the  ladies  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  covenanter.  The  third  branch  of 
this  virtue  was  the  government  of  the  thoughts.  But  in  all  these 
respects,  the  theatre,  he  said,  was  the  great  corrupter  of  the 
female  character.  However  pure  might  be  the  compositions  they 
heard  recited,  the  evil  was  scarcely  Icss^  and  Comeille  and  Me- 
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tastaak)  might  ruin  the  morals  of  a  family  as  well  as  the  most 
licentious  author] ---tbe  mischief  lying  not  in  the  words  uttered^ 
hnt  in  the  seductive  nature  of  theatrical  representations,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  which,  as  he  affirmed,  the  purest  words  might  raise 
in.  the  mind  the  most  criminal  thoughts,  and  the  most  modest  ex- 
preaaioB  be  immodestly  interpreted. 

We  shall  here  make  once  for  all,  and  with  pain,  it  being  only 
extorted  from  us  by  the  love  of  truth,  a  general  remark  on  the 
JDode  in  which  Italian  preachers  attack  vice.  We  introduce  it  in 
tbia  place,  because  it  is  to  the  preachers  residing  in  or  coming 
.from  Rome  that  it  is  more  pre^-eminently  applicable*  They 
waum  men  against  the  plague  with  lips  diffusing  the  pestilence. 
They  declaim  against  licentiousness  in  the  very  terms  of  licenti^ 
ousness  itself.  They  deal  forth  their  invectives  with  a  flippancy, 
a  detail,  a  familiarity  with  that  which  they  ought  to  hold  up  as  an 
object  of  abhorrence,  that  point  them  out  as  having  been  brought 
up  in  its  atmosphere. 

At  Naples  and  in  its  neighbourhood  we  heard  several  preachers, 
but  with  very  little  edification,  as  they  were  either  prolix  and 
tedious,  or  full  of  misplaced  drollery  and  folly.  We  heard  the 
iiistory  of  Abraham  described  in  the  same  ludicrous  manner,  with 
the  same  dramatic  style  of  narrative  and  humorous  action,  as  we 
bad  before  heard  the  history  of  Sampson's  father  at  Venice ;  and, 
as  in  the  last  mentioned  instance,  the  preacher,  when  he  would 
represent  the  surprise  of  Manoah's  wife  at  the  visit  of  an  angel,  and 
lier  anxiety  that  her  husband  should  witness  it,  stretched  up  his 
head  at  the  furthest  extent  of  hb  little  pulpit^  and  called  out, 
*^  O  Manoah !  O  Manoah !  here  is  an  angel,''  8cc. ;  so  the  other 
.was  equally  busy  in  getting  every  thing  ready  for  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac.  In  a  word,  they  seemed  to  consider  themselves  as  talking 
to  children  of  from  five  to  six  feet  high.  At  Sorrento  we  heard 
the  panegyric  of  the  Madonna  del  Carmine.  It  was  stuffed  full 
of  exagrerated  similes  and  mystical  applications.  Every  pa^sa^ 
in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  any  allegorical  personage,  wis- 
dom, the  church,  8lc.  appeared  to  be  referred  to,  was  eagerly 
caught  at  and  affirmed  ta  be  true  of  Beata  Maria  del  Carmine. 
The  only  interest  the  preacher  afforded  us  was  by  exciting  us  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  the  Madonna  he  was  celebrating  was  the 
identical  Madonna  della  Neve,  whom  we  often  met  with  (parti- 
cularly in  Switzerland,  on  the  sides  of  the  Righi),  or  the  Madonna 
ifi  Loreio,  and  a  hundred  others.  And  this  question  gave  rise  to 
another  of  analogous  'description — Were  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
Jupiter  Stator  and  Jupiter  Penninus,  precisely  the  same  Jupiter? 
From  the  care  the  preacher  took  constantly  to  remind  his  hearers 
that  it  was  the  Madonna  del  Carmine  (of  Mount  Carmel),  the 
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founder  of  his  order,  whose  praises  he  was  celebrating,  he  did 
discourage  the  idea  of  the  vulgar,  that  she  is  somehow  or  oliier 
distinguished  from  the  Madonna.  We  once  proponnded  our 
doubts  to  a  pious  Catholic  lady  in  the  following  terms : — ^*  Yoa 
have  in  your  city  a  Madonna  del  Voto,  a  Madonna  del  Fonte 
Giusto,  delle  Grazie,  and  a  great  many  more.  Now  are  these 
different  Madonnas,  or  one?  She  replied,  ''  the  Madonna  is 
one — the  Madonna  is  in  heaven;  but  there  are  a  great  maoj  on 
the  earth,  some  good  for  one  thing,  and  some  for  another*  Our 
Madonna  del  Fonte  Giusto,  for  instance,  is  good  against  cos- 
sumption,  and  when  we  pray  to  her  to  be  cured  of  consuniptioD, 
she  prays  to  the  Madonna  in  heaven,  who  obtains  the  grace  from 
her  son  Jesus  Christ.^' 

The  first  preacher  we  heard  in  Tuscemy  was  the  parish  priest 
of  Santa  Fehcita,  in  Florence,  who  was  delivering  a  course  of 
lectures  preparatory  to  Advent,  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  called 
"  II  Simbolo  degli  Apostoli."  The  first  lecture  which  we  heard 
(the  second  of  the  course)  was  entirely  occupied  in  repeating 
what  he  had  said  before  by  way  of  introduction,  respecting  die 
various  significations  of  the  term  symbol,  which,  he  said,  denoted 
sometimes  a  compendium,  and  at  other  times  a  standard  or  ensign, 
which  served  as  a  rallying  point.  The  twelve  apostles^  he  toM 
his  hearers,  all  met  together  in  order  to  form  this  compendium, 
or  to  set  up  this  standard  and  rallying  point  in  the  Chriatian 
church.  It  might  be  said  to  constitute  the  marrow  of  Chriatiao 
divinity.  These  thoughts  he  continued  to  repeat  and  to  dwell 
upon  for  about  thirty-five  minutes,  and  then  concluded.  The 
next  lecture  was  still  but  introductory,  and  he  considered  the 

Siestion,  whether  each  of  the  apostles  had  written  an  article, 
ere  being  twelve ;  or  whether  all  had  combined  their  light  and 
inspiration  in  the  composition  of  each.  He  dwelt  on  the  great 
advantage  of  such  summaries  of  faith,  as  the  means  of  at  once 
stopping  the  mouths  of  heretics,  and  remarked  that  the  prevalent 
heresies  of  the  times  had  given  rise  to  all  the  creeds  which  the 
church  enjoyed.  The  Gnostics,  for  example,  gave  occasion  for 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  In  the  fourth  lecture  be 
got  as  far  as  the  word  *'  credo,''  and  observed,  that  this  being  the 
first  word,  gave  rise  to  the  term  by  which  this  symbol  was  de^ 
noted,  the  credo.  He  then  observed  what  a  sacred  subject  this 
was,  and  that  we  ought  to  enter  upon  it  with  reverence.  He  dis- 
tinguished two  kinds  of  belief,  that  which  was  the  result  of  evi* 
dence,  and  that  which  rested  solely  on  the  authority  of  Grod  and 
the  Church.  If  a  person  for  whose  character  we  had  no  particu* 
lar  respect  told  us  anything,  we  should  doubt,  and  inquire  into  the 
evidence.    But  if  a  person  in  whose  veracity  we  had  the  highest 
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confidence,  such  as  our  own  parish  priest,  were  to  tell  us  any- 
thii^,  we  shonid  at  once  believe  it  to  be  true!  Now  as  we  re^ 
cetve  the  Christian  religion  from  God,  who  cannot  lie,  we  may 
believe  it  at  once*  He  then  told  a  story  of  a  modern  miracle, 
according  to  his  custom,  and  concluded.  In  the  fifth  discourse 
(we  beg  the  reader  will  have  patience  with  us ;  he  cannot  be  pre- 
pared to  estimate  the  best  unless  he  has  some  clear  idea  of  what 
materials  the  worst  is  made) — in  the  fifth  discourse  he  recapitu* 
lated  what  he  had  said  upon  the  word  credo,  and  went  on  to  the 
second  word  in  the  Creed,  which  happened  to  be  '*  in;'*  and  he 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  believing  God  and  believing 
in  God,  as  believing  God  implied  reliance  on  all  that  He  said  as 
true,  believing  in  Him  merely  assenting  to  his  existence*  His 
miracle  for  to-day  was  the  story  of  our  British  King  Canute  com- 
manding the  waves  not  to  wet  him,  which  he  related  in  the  fol- 
lowing most  extraordinary  terms : — 

^*  Canute,  King  of  Denmark  and  England  in  former  times,  was  the 
proudest  monarch  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  listening  with  compla- 
cency to  the  voice  of  his  courtiers,  who  bailed  him  Lord  of  the  Earth 
and  Ocean,  be  went  down  in  great  pomp  one  day  to  the  sea  shore  to  put 
to  the  test  his  fancied  dominion,  and  placing  himself  in  a  chair  of  state, 
with  bis  sceptre  in  bis  band  and  bis  crown  on  bis  bead,  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  water,  be  impiously  commanded  it  to  retire  before  bim. 
But,  to  rebuke  bis  pride,  a  tempest  Immediately  arose,  and  lifting  the 
sea  suddenly  out  of  its  bed,  compelled  bim  and  bis  court  to  fly  precipi- 
tately to  save  their  lives.  Humbled  by  tbis  divine  portent,  the  monarch 
retired  to  his  chapel,  and  flinging  bis  crown  and  sceptre  at  the  foot  of 
the  crucifix,  cried  out,  '  Tbou,  O  Jesus,  art  the  only  King  of  Heaven 
and  Earth/  He  became  a  penitent  and  led  a  holy  and  austere  life,  and 
did  a  great  deal  for  the  Church.** 

The  worthy  parroco  having  heard  this  story,  and  not  knowing 
any  thieg  about  tides,  of  which  there  are  none  at  Leghorn,  or  at 
least,  despairing  of  being  able  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of 
the  theory  of  flux  and  reflux  to  his  Florentine  hearers,  invented 
the  tempest,  we  presume,  to  get  out  of  his  diflliculty.  In  the 
sixth  discourse  he  spoke  again  of  the  great  value  of  the  Creeds 
and  of  the  attachment  shown  to  it  in  all  ages  by  the  orthodox.  In 
confirmation  of  this  he  related  a  story  of  a  saint  who  was  a  zea* 
lous  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  this  Creed  against  the  Mani- 
cheans,  from  whom  he  received  much  ill  treatment.  **  Being  one 
day  assailed  by  them  with  stones  on  the  place  opposite  to  the 
church  in  which  the  preacher  was  then  speaking,  he  contented 
himself  with  repeating  to  them  the  words  credo,^  &c. ;  but,  op- 
pressed by  repeated  blows,  and  becoming  soon  too  faint  to  speaks 
be  dipped  his  finger  in  his  own  blood,  which  flowed  profusely 
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from  bis  head/'  (here  the  preacher  imitated  the  action  by  puttiag 
his  fore-finger  on  the  crown  of  his  head,)  *'  and  wrote  in  the  dwt 
the  word  credo.  Dipping  it  again,"  (here  the  preacher  repeated 
the  act,  amidst  the  dead  silence  and  anxious  observation  of  hit 
audience,)  ^'  he  MTOte  the  word  in ;  and  dipping  his  finger  agaia," 
(to  denote  which  the  priest  again  affected  to  dip  his  own  finger  io 
the  supposed  wound  on  his  head,)  ''  he  wrote  Dio  and  Onnip(h 
tente"  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  ceremony,  amidst  the  gapmg 
of  his  audience ;  **  upon  which,"  he  said, ''  the  saint  could  do  no 
more,  and  his  soul  was  visibly  exhaled  into  Paradise/'  The 
story  we  suspect  to  be  a  confused  version  of  the  martyrdom  of 
one  of  the  Paterini,  who  are  related  to  have  suffered  on  the  place 
of  Santa  Felicita,  in  Florence. 

But  who  can  wonder  that  persons  of  taste  and  information  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  attending  on  the  sermons  of  the  priests  in  the 
highly  cultivated  city  of  Florence  ? 

On  the  22d  of  June»  1828^  in  the  parish  church  of  Ogni  Saoti, 
in  the  same  city,  we  heard  the  panegyric  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua, 
from  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the  Convent  del  Monte,  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood.   The  text  was,  ''  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  re* 
joice  in  that  he  is  exalted/' — Epist,  of  James.     Being  near  the 
preacher,  we  heard  the  words  of  his  text  repeated  as  by  some  oae 
mocking  him,  and  sometimes  heard  a  similar  repetition  during  the 
discourse.     Upon  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this  singular  cir* 
cumstance,  we  were  told  that  the  young  abb^,  whom  we  had  seen 
attend  the  preacher  up  the  pulpit  steps,  and  conceal  himself  be- 
hind the  curtain,  had  during  the  whole  time  been  reading  aloud 
the  manuscript,  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  by  the  preacher, 
in  order  that  should  his  own  recollection  fail,  he  might  be  in- 
stantly assisted  by  hearing  the  words  of  the  reader  behind  him.    It 
is  obviously  not  intended  that  the  audience  should  be  able  to  bear 
this  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  preacher;  but  it  is  a  contrivanoe  to 
which  those  who  have  weak  memories  commonly  have  recoane 
in  a  country  where  any  kind  of  nonsense  may  be  spoken  or  reeii9i 
from  the  pulpit,  but  must  not  be  read  on  pain  of  the  departure  of 
the  audience. 

After  some  introductory  observations,  the  monk  remarked  that 
these  words  were  particularly  applicable  to  the  prophet  and 
great  worker  of  wonders  (gran  taumaturgo),  of  whom  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  declare  the  praises. 

"  For  never  was  such  bamility  in  any  mortal  before,  nor  was  it  eter 
rewarded  by  being  so  highly  exalted.  '  Before  be  bad  attained  to  ma- 
ture age  he  was  called  on  to  attend  a  council  of  mif  seraphic  order,*  said 
the  friar,  pointing  to  bis  own  breast,  '  and  displayed  more  human  lean* 
ing  than  the  whole  chapter,  in  addition  to  that  supernatoral  iUomiaatiaa 
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li^  Wbkb  he  discerned  the  tbonghts  of  the  assembly^  and  deUrered  pro* 
phecies  which  were  afierwards  ^IfiUed.  While  he  preached  in  an  open 
plain  to  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  persons^  be  was  heard  by  each 
individual  with  equal  distinctness^  although  some  of  them  were  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  him ;  and  what  was  more  remarkable,  to 
whatever  country  the  hearer  belonged,  the  voice  of  the  Saint  reached  bis 
ear  in  his  native  tongue.  He  likewise  possessed  the  power  of  being  seen 
and  heard  at  distant  cities  at  the  same  time  3  for  while  he  was  preaching 
at  Florence,  he  was  equally  seen  and  heard  preaching  at  Lyons}  and 
while  he  was  in  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  he  was  equally  present  at  Lis- 
bon, to  vindicate  the  innocence  of  his  father  (who  was  unjustly  accused), 
hf  raising  from  the  dead  one  of  the  most  material  witnesses  to  disprove 
the  charge.  At  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  we  are  told  in  the  sacred  pages, 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  shaken,  and  bow  down  their  lofty  tops;  and 
«i  the  voice  of  Antony  the  loftiest  and  proudest  potentates  of  the  earth 
bowed  down  their  heads  to  receive  the  yoke  oi  the  cross.  When  Jeho- 
vah spake,  the  mountains  were  moved  out  of  their  place  and  the  rocks 
were  melted.  And  when  Antony  spake,  the  proudest  heretics  were 
shaken  and  moved  out  of  their  self-confidence,  and  the  rocky  hearts 
even  of  the  avaricious  were  melted;  for  we  are  told  when  he  was 
preaching  against  avarice  once,  at  Florence,  he  directed  his  words  parti- 
cularly to  a  hardened  miser  then  present,  telling  him  that  his  heart  was 
)n  his  chest;  and  upon  some  persons  going  to  the  house  of  the  miser 
and  examining  the  box,  they  found  Antony's  words  to  be  true,  for  there 
was  the  miser  s  heart;  who  upon  this,  prayed  to  have  his  heart  restored 
to  him,  and  Antony  obtained  for  him  his  request.  His  heart  was  re^ 
stored  to  its  place,  and  he  became  a  sincere  convert.  But  why  do  I 
9pcak  of  other  miracles  performed  by  Antony,  all  of  which  are  nothing 
compared  with  that  to  which  thou,  O  Rimini,  wast  the  astonished  wit- 
ness ?  When  Jehovah  speaketh,  the  stormy  waves  of  the  sea  become  in- 
stantly calm ;  and  when  Antony  spake,  the  Jiskes  of  the  sea  leapt  from 
their  watery  beds  and  listened  with  attention  to  his  sermon.  For  do  you 
not  remember  what  is  recorded  of  that  far-famed  discourse  of  his  on  the 
sea  shore  to  the  heretics?  and  that  when  these  refused  to  hear  his 
words,  Antony  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  listen  at  least,  0  ye  fishes  <f 
the  deep.  And  he  had  no  sooner  said,  than  the  most  frightful  marine 
monsters,  forming  a  joyful  circle  (lieta  corona),  their  fierce  natures  being 
laid  aside,  listened  with  devout  attention.  And  when  the  most  holy 
object  in  all  nature,  the  Sacramented  Jesus  himself,  was  presented  to 
thaov'  (here  the  monk  crossed  himself,  and  the  whole  congregation 
bowed  their  heads,)  '  they  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  to  the 
shame  and  confusion  of  the  heretics,  who  were  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
reason,  yet  made  so  bad  a  use  of  it.' 

"  We  read  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  that  Wisdom  (in  the  mystical 
sense  the  Virgin  Mary)  diverted  herself  (so  easy  was  the  act  of  divine 
energy)  (scherzava)  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  Prov.  vii.  30, 3 1 .  '  Cum 
eo  eram  cuncta  componens :  et  delectabar  per  singulos  dies,  ludens  coram 
eo  omni  tempore;  ludens  in  orbe  terrarum.'  So,  in  like  manner,  to 
Antony  it  was  but  sport  to  perform  the  most  stupendous  miracles  {scher' 
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:uroa  afar  prodigj).  Thus  Aniouy  lived  ao  object  of  astonishmdifc  to 
the  liuuian  race;  but  the  highest  proof  of  divine  favour  had  not  yet  bea 
given  him.  For  the  mother  of  Grod  herself,  with  her  infimt  son  foltM 
in  her  maternal  arms,  often  came  to  visit  their  favoured  prophet,  wbo 
dandled  his  Creator  on  his  palm.*  But  as  by  reason  of  his  remaining 
upon  earth,  Jesus  could  not  bestow  favours  upon  him  to  the  full  extent 
he  desired  to  do,  (a  suo  talento,)  he  took  him  to  himself,  and  the  neit 
place  to  his  divine  mother,  above  all  the  celestial  hosts,  he  assigned  to 
Antony.  What  miracles  be  has  performed  since  his  death  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  relate  to  you.  For  those  numberless  offerings  which  1 
now  see  before  me  in  this  church,  and  the  numberless  others  whidi  ait 
appended  to  his  altars  in  every  other  city  in  the  Christian  world,  irbit 
are  they  all  but  so  many  testimonies  to  the  miracles  performed  by  Antooj 
in  Heaven }  To  this  great  protector  let  us  all  devoutly  commend  ourselves." 
Here  the  monk  gave  the  trine  benediction,  which  has  die 
appearance  of  making  three  bows  to  the  audience,  (and  is  usuallj 
mistaken  by  strangers  for  this,)  and  the  abb^,  who  bad  been 
behind  the  curtain,  came  forward  and  assisted  him  to  descend. 

If  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  disgust  have  been  excited  in 
the  minds  of  our  readers  by  this  passage  in  our  notes,  taken  imtne- 
diately  after  bearing  this  discourse^  we  will  assure  them  that  »b 
we  were  induced  to  sit  patiently  to  hear,  only  in  order  that  we 
might  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  case  on  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry,  so  also  in  the  publication  of  that  which  we  have  laid,  or 
are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers,  we  have  been  swayed  solelj 
by  the  principle,  that,  with  a  view  to  some  important  conclusioD, 
the  whole  truth,  however  offensive,  (decency  and  good  tnonh 
being  safe,)  may  and  ought  to  be  occasionally  and  reverent^ 
spoken. 

On  the  three  evenings  preceding  Ash  Wednesday,  the  com- 
mencement of  Lent,  a  service,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  that  solemn  period^  is  held  in  the  Churdi 
of  San  Giovannmo  at  Florence.  The  preacher  for  18£8,  who 
was  a  man  of  some  powers,  took  for  his  subject  the  humility  of 
Christ,  which  he  illustrated  on  the  successive  evenings  under 
three  heads.  1st.  The  humility  of  Christ  in  *'  consenting  to  be 
bora."  2dly.  In  "  living  among  his  own  creatures,  aud  su^ 
mitting  to  death  at  their  hands ;"  and  3dly.  In  **  sacramentalvAfi 
himself  after  death,  and  being  perpetually  received  by  the  faithfal 
in  the  eucharistical  bread."  Upon  the  last  head  he  said, 
"  the  other  proofs  of  his  humility  were  astonishing,  but  this  exceeds 
them  all,  and  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  all.  For  to  what  porpoit 
would  he  have  taken  upon  himself  flesh  and  blood  in  the  womb  of  ^ 
Virgin  for  our  salvation,  and  have  offered  himself  up  a  sacrifice  to  ^ 

*  Here  the  friar  held  up  bis  right  band,  and  moved  it  up  and  do  wo,  imitatiD|  ^ 
Xct  of  s  nurse  in  dandling  ati  infont. 
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diviiie  justice^  if  there  were  do  means  by  which  his  creatures  coald 
obtain  the  benefit  of  this  sacrifice?  It  would  have  redounded  to  the 
hooour  of  God,  but  to  man  it  would  have  remained  null  and  useless,  and 
tbey  might  have  said,  who  shall  ascend  up  into  heaven  to  bring  Christ 
down  from  thence  ?  But  now  he  is  very  near  unto  us,  continu^y  pre- 
senting himself  on  the  altar,  in  the  eucharistical  bread,  so  as  to  appro- 
priate to  each  individual  believer  that  which  he  had  done  in  behalf  of  the 
general  body.  Oh,  what  an  adorable  prodigy  of  humility  is  Christ  in 
the  sacrament!  What  an  incredible  proof  of  his  afiection!  It  was 
doubtless  a  convincing  proof  which  he  had  afforded  of  this,  when  he 
who  is  infinity  reduced  himself  into  a  spap,  and  omnipotence  conde« 
scended  to  become  infantile  weakness,  the  all-knowing  to  kam,  the 
Kipg  of  Eangs  and  Lord  of  Jx>rds  to  become  subject  to  a  woman.  That 
ibe  eternal  Jehovah  should  die,  nay,  should  even  condescend  to  receive 
succour  from  an  angel  in  his  agony,  are  still  more  astonishing  things. 
But  all  these  are  nothing  compared  with  the  eucharistical  offering  of  the 
bloody  divine  sacrifice.  In  the  first  instance  divinity  became  incarnate, 
but  in  the  last  divinity  and  humanity  both  combine  in  a  piece  of  bread, 
that  which  is  animate  enters  into  and  becomes  that  which  wag  inani- 
mate— that  which  exists  for  ever  in  heaven  is  swaUowed  by  man  on  earth. 
He  became  obedient  unto  death  at  the  word  of  the  first  person  in  the  Holy 
Triad ;  but  he  converts  himself  into  bread  at  the  word  of  one  of  his  own 
creatures.  Great  was  his  condescension  in  quitting  the  blessed  abode  to 
converse  familiarly  amongst  his  creatures;  but  in  the  eucharistic  bread 
be  unites  himself  infinitely  more  closely  to  them,  and  dwells  in  them, 
ministering  to  them  of  his  own  fiesh,  thus  fulfilling  again  continually  the 
office  of  the  good  shepherd  who  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep.*' 

At  the  commemoration  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  pious  confra- 
ternity of  the  Misericordia,  San  Sebastiano,  soldier  and  martyr, 
the  panegyric  was  pronounced  by  a  preacher  who  enjoys  great 
celebrity  in  Florence,  Salvi.  Elegance  here  seemed  to  be  the 
object  chiefly  aimed  at,  and  it  was  successful.  It  was  a  highly 
polished  oration,  but  had  too  much  of  display  in  it.  After  setting 
forth  the  virtues  of  his  saint  by  a  number  of  poetical  comparisons, 
be  excused  himself  from  enlarging  on  his  miracles,  performed 
during  his  life,  or  after  his  decease  by  means  of  his  remains,  on 
the  ground  that  these  were  so  numerous  and  wonderful,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  select  any  from  amongst  them.  It  would  be 
impossible,  be  said,  to  enumerate  them,  still  less  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  them.  And  with  this  well-turned  compliment  to  the  saints 
he  dismissed  him. 

At  Easter,  1630,  at  the  cathedral  at  Siena,  a  preacher  appeared 
for  the  first  time,,  whose  manner  of  descanting  upon  moral  sub* 
jects  was  mild  and  persuasive.  Although  he  did  not  possess  any 
talent  as  a  public  speaker,  the  great  purpose  of  preachmg  seemed 
to  be  answered  by  his  gentle  admonitions.  Speaking  of  the  dan^^ 
gers  of  temptation,  especially  to  those  of  weak  virtue,  he  said. 
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'^  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  have  fallen,  and  bow  can  yen* 
reeda  of  the  Jofdan,  expect  to  stand  ?*' 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  April  the  faithful  of  both 
sexes  were  invited  to  attend  daily  at  the  Church  of  San  Gaetanp 
in  Florence,  during  the  month  of  May,  to  honour  her,  who,  by 
her  sublime  ^t,  began  our  redemption,  "  col  suo  sublime j(a£ 
dette  principio  alia  nostra  redenzione."  The  evening  discourses 
were  announced  under  the  startling  (were  it  in  England,  we  should 
have  said  astounding)  titles  of  "  La  Etemita  di  Maria  Vergine,'* 
her  omniscience,  her  omnipotence,  &c.  Thinking  it  right  to 
ascertain  what  all  this  meant,  we  attended  some  of  the  lectures. 
The  sublime  fiat  of  Mary  we  found  referred  to  the  words  Am 
spoke  to  the  aogel,  "  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it  unto 
me  according  to  thy  word."  In  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Jiat,  &c. 
Luke,  i.  38.  "  And  this  fiat,*'  the  preacher  observed,  *'  was  much 
more  precious  to  us  than  that  of  the  Creator  at  the  beginning, 
because  by  that  the  world  was  only  created,  by  this  it  was  redeemed/* 
The  eternity  of  the  Virgin  was  explained  to  mean  her  eternal 
existence  in  the  counsels  of  God,  because  from  all  eternity  God 
intended  to  create  and  to  redeem  the  world,  and  in  this  redemp- 
tion Mary  was  a  necessary  instrument,  as  without  her  conaeot 
God  would  not  redeem  the  world  by  her  son.  Her  omniscience 
and  omnipotence  were  explained  by  saying  that  it  was  not  po»* 
sible  that  so  affectionate  a  son  should  conceal  anything  from  his 
mother,  and  that  he  knew  everything;  that  he  refused  nothing  to 
her  prayers,  and  that  he  could  do  all  things.  This  seemed  but  a 
very  lame  vindication  of  such  bold  assumptions.  But  he  helped 
it  out  by  observing,  that  what  was  said  of  the  eternal  wisdom  of 
God,  (Prov.  viii.  &c.)  was  true  in  senso  mistico  of  the  Virgin* 
This  only  tended  to  confuse  our  ideas,  and  we  confess  that  we  are 
to  this  day  unable  to  understand  in  what  sense  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
eternal,  omniscient,  and  omnipotent*  We  are  astonished  at  the 
unmeasured  effrontery  of  the  pretension  that  these  attributes  are 
in  any  sense  possessed  by  her. 

We  have  hitherto  purposely  kept  back  the  mention  of  the  only 
preacher  whom  we  heard  in  Italy  with  entire  approbation  and 
satisfaction.  At  the  beginning  of  Lent,  1828,  at  f'lorence,  we 
had  heard  several  friars  who  displayed  a  certain  kind  of  eloquence, 
and  had  resumed  our  hitherto  not  very  profitable  employment  of 
taking  notes  of  sermons,  when  we  were  informed  that  a  preacher 
of  Sa.  Felicita  was  more  to  be  admired  than  any  of  the  friara 
whom  we  had  heard.  We  attended,  and  found  a  church  thinly 
filled,  but  with  rather  a  superior  class  to  the  great  body  (^  the 
frequenters  of  Lent  preaching.  The  orator  appeared  by  his  habi^ 
to  be  not  a  preaching  friar,  but  a  secular  priest,  who  devoted  bira- 
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amW  lo  public  infltmction.    His  age,  about  fifty,  did  not  promise 
much  of  the  vivacity  and  exuberant  fancy  of  more  youthful  ora* 
torto.     We  soon  missed  much  that  we  were  accustomed  to  and 
disapproved,  and  observed  much  that  was  new  to  us  and  to  be 
adaiired.     The  following  points  of  difference  between  him  and 
other  preachers  immediately  struck  us.    1st.  The  Abate  Baebi£KI 
was  sparing  in  his  action,  and  used  no  exaggerated  and  ridiculous 
gesticulation.     A  young  **  Canonico"  who  had  just  begun  to 
preachy  had  informed  us  that  it  was  a  rule  given  by  the  instructors 
in  sacred  eloquence  at  Bologna,  *^  that  the  words  of  a  preacher 
should  only  be  a  help,  and  not  necessary  for  understanding  him, 
arery  sentiment  of  any  remarkable  character  being  acted  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  persons  at  a  remote  part  of  a  large  church  who 
c^oald  not  hear,  might  still  understand  what  was  being  said." 
Accordingly,  the  Italian  orator  now  stamps  and  raves — now  hides 
bis  face  with  his  hands,  and  flings  his  arms  in  every  direction — 
now  weeps — now  reckons  on  his  fingers — now  takes  off  his  scull* 
cap  in  token  of  extraordinary  reverence — now  beseeches,  and  now 
tfireatens,  by  gestures.     All  this,  which  may  be  regarded  as  extra- 
vagant even  when  compared  with  the  Italian  conversational  man- 
ner>  and  quite  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  the  pulpit,  was 
exchanged  by  the  Abate  Barbieri  for  a  modest  and  wellregulated 
action,  serving  to  aid  the  expression  only  of  those  powerful  emo- 
tions of  the  soul  which  the  true  orator  will  always  sparingly  bring 
into  exercise.     Even  his  action  would  be  thought  extravagant  in 
the  pulpit  of  an  English  cathedral,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  we 
go  into  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  Italians.     2dly.  The  Italian 
preachers  in  general,  in  the  course  of  their  sermon,  say,  **  After 
the  present  discourse  I  beg  of  you  the  charity  of  an  Ave-Maria 
according  to  my  intention/'  (secondo  la  mia  intenzione,)  i.  e.  not 
as  it  is  my  intention  to  do  for  you,  (that  we  may  be  performing 
the  same  act  of  charity  for  one  another,)  but  do  you  pray,  and  / 
will  give  a  direction  to  your  prayers  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  such 
objects  as  are  at  this  moment  in  my  intention,  but  which  I  do  not 
choose  to  disclose  to  you,  and  reserve  to  my  own  bosom.  This  pieoa 
of  superstition,  which  implies  the  power  of  the  priest  to  direct  the 
mental  prayers  of  the  congregation  to  the  benefit  of  whomsoever 
he  pleases,  is,  we  presume^  discarded  by  Barbieri,  as  on  twenty- 
eight  occasions  when  we  heard  him  during  the  daily  sermons  in 
Lent,  nothing  of  the  kind   occurred.     3dly.   Other  preachers, 
during  a  particular  part  of  their  sermon,  daily  and  uniformly  make 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  purses  of  their  hearers,  by  urging  them 
to  give  alms  to  the  poOr,  with  a  degree  of  importunity  which  is 
thoroughly  offensive.     When  it  is  considered  that  a  third  part  of 
this  collection  goes  to  the  priest  himself,  their  pertinacious  exac- 
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lion  is  particularly  disgustiDg.  Many  of  them,  by  way  of  keeping 
the  givers  in  good  humour,  tell  jokes,  but  the  stalest  and  the 
poorest,  on  this  occasion,  and  one  preacher  we  beard  always  took 
that  opportunity  of  telling  a  story  of  a  miracle.  The  panegyrist 
of  San  Pasquale,  in  whose  honour  sermons  are  preached  in  Flo* 
rence  for  nine  evenings  successively,  took  the  opportunity  to  relate 
a  miracle  of  the  saint  every  night,  most  of  them  of  the  profanesC 
and  most  ridiculous  kind,  and  to  draw  from  it  an  argument  for 
giving  alms  to  the  poor'(the  poorprte^^  included).  Nothing  of 
this  kind  soiled  the  lips  of  Barbieri.  Although  he  was  obliged 
by  the  regulations  of  the  church  to  make  a  daily  collection^  he 
contented  himself  with  a  few  modest  words  on  the  occasion,  and 
when  he  was  remonstrated  with  by  his  less  scrupulous  brethren 
for  his  forbearance,  he  still  only  related  this  circumstance  to  the 
audience,  adding,  that  he  hoped  their  voluntary  and  unprompted 
bounty  would  justify  his  omission.  And  this  had  a  very  good 
effect.  4thly.  All  the  other  Italian  preachers  we  ever  heard  over- 
loaded their  discourses  with  quotations  from  the  Latin  fathers^ 
and  from  Latin  translations  of  the  Greek  fathers,  as  well  as  from 
the  Vulgate  version.  By  this  means  they  got  the  credit  of  learn* 
ing  with  the  vulgar,  at  the  expense  of  breaking  the  delightful  bar* 
mony  of  the  Italian  period,  spoiling  the  continuity  of  discpurse, 
and  giving  an  air  of  barbarism  to  tibe  most  polished  and  elegant 
of  languages.  Barbieri,  on  the  other  hand,  <|uoted  nothing  but 
Scripture,  and  this  always  appropriately,  and  m  an  elegant  trans* 
lation  of  his  own  into  Italian.  5thly.  He  never  pushed  any  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church  to  an  extreme,  nor  stated  them 
in  that  broad  and  unskilful  manner  which  is  calculated  to  expose 
them  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  men  of  sense.  Yet  there 
were  evidences  of  his  being  a  believer  in  the  principal  dogmas  of 
the  church,  modern  miracles  excepted.  6thly«  There  was  not  a 
single  trait  of  buffoonish  humour,  nor  a  single  old  wives*  story  told 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  sermons. 

All  Florence  soon  came  to  the  determination  to  hear  Barbieri^ 
and  none  but  him^  during  the  remainder  of  Ijcnt.  Few  persona 
knew  anything  respecting  him  at  the  time  of  his  coming.  He  bad 
been  professor  of  sacred  eloquence,  first  at  Pavia,  and  then  at 
Padua,  under  the  Frencli  regime;  but,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Austrian  government,  being  deemed  too  liberal,  be  was  dis- 
placed, enjoying,  however,  for  life  one  third  of  the  salary,  which 
perhaps  might  amount  to  about  £9,5  per  annum.  Scantily  pro- 
vided with  this  world's  goods,  but  uuambitious»  he  retired  to  cul- 
tivate a  small  vineyard  and  farm  on  the  delightful  Euganeaa  hills 
above  Padua,  celebrated  in  Ugo  Foscolo's  "  Lettere  di  Jacopo 
Ortis."     He  employed  himself  in  writing  a  volume  of  poems  on 
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the  Seasons,  ind  several  satires,  and  in  a  more  exact  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  Although  a  priest,  and  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  he 
had  never  yet  preached,  but  was  prevailed  on  to  do  so  in  the  year 
1826  at  Padua,  when  his  merit  was  soon  discerned,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance led  to  his  being  applied  to,  to  preach  at  Florence  in 
1828,  but  not  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  city,  nor 
was  anything  very  extraordinary  anticipated  from  him.  One, 
however,  described  to  another  the  pleasure  enjoyed  in  hearing 
him,  until  nearly  every  person  of  consequence,  including  many 
who  had  through  disgust  wholly  discontinued  their  attendance  at 
the  sermons  of  the  Italian  clergy,  had  been  amongst  the  number 
of  bis  hearers.  One  of  the  other  preachers,  (for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  during  Lent  there  is  a  daily  sermon  in  every 
Catholic  parish  church,)  finding  no  one  present  to  hear  him,  went 
himself  to  the  church  of  Sa.  Felicita,  where  he  found  his  old 
hearers.  On  the  three  last  days,  the  fame  of  the  new  preacher 
having  reached  the  grand  duke,  he  took  his  duchess  incog,  to  hear 
him,  forsaking  his  own  daily  preacher  in  the  private  chapel  of  the 
court*  liouis  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Holland,  a  professed  free- 
thinker^ the  celebrated  advocate  and  fort-esprit  Collini,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  class,  who  had  never  perhaps  voluntarily  heard 
a  semnon  before,  were  amongst  his  constant  hearers  and  warmest 
admirers.  But  the  greatest  triumph  of  Barbieri's  eloquence  was 
yet  to  come.  On  the  last  day  of  Lent,  the  Archbishop  of  Flo- 
rence himself,  finding  his  curiosity  too  great  for  the  decorum  of 
his  high  station,  forsook  his  throne  in  the  cathedral,  and  came  in 
a  private  manner,  without  pomp,  to  listen  to  the  parting  exhorta- 
tions of  a  humble,  and  hitherto  unknown,  priest.  The  presence 
of  the  grand  duke  and  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  together 
with  all  that  is  enlightened  and  cultivated  in  a  city  which  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population  (about  120,000)  certainly  contains  more 
men  of  taste  and  refinement  than  any  other  in  Europe,  was  too 
much  for  the  feelings  of  the  Abate,  who  is  a  poet,  and  a  man  of 
genuine  sensibility.  When  he  came  to  take  leave  of  the  Floren- 
tines, by  giving  them  his  benediction,  according  to  Catholic  cus- 
tom, by  waving  a  large  crucifix  over  their  heads,  the  big  tears 
chased  each  other  down  his  already  furrowed  cheeks,  and,  uncon- 
scious of  what  he  did,  he  gave  himself  a  severe  blow  on  the  fore- 
head with  the  crucifix.  All  our  countrymen  then  residing  in 
Florence,  partook  of  the  general  enthusiasm.*  In  calmly  review- 
ing our  emotions  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  years,  we  are  of 

*  As  a  testimony  of  the  gntUude  of  Florence  to  its  eloquent  preaclier,  a  valuable 
gold  snuff-box  was  presented  to  him,  with  the  insignia  of  Florence,  and  the  motto— 

"  Risplende 

l^ellolntellettotuo  Tetenia  Luce/*— Dante,  Parad,  5, 
VOL.  X.   NO.  XX.  C  C 
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opinion  that  we  felt  no  more  than  any  one  not  destitute  of  sensi- 
bility must  have  felt,  yet  we  despair  of  conveying  to  our  readers  by 
any  extract,  the  delight  and  admiration  we  experienced  in  bearing 
him;  first,  because  they  have  not  probably,  like  ourselves,  waded 
to  the  pellucid  springs  of  Barbieri's  eloquence  through  the  foid 
and  turbid  streams  of  modern  Italian  preaching,  and  especiaDy 
had  not  previously  listened  to  the  trumpery  of  the  parroco  of  the 
same  church  of  Sa.  Felicita ;  and  secondly,  because  in  addition  to 
his  appeals  to  the  best  feelings  by  which  the  human  breast  is 
capable  of  being  alarmed,  tranquillized,  or  melted,  there  is  an 
indescribable  charm  in  the  harmonious  and  almost  musical  cadence 
of  his  periods^  of  which  in  the  most  eminent  degree  none  but  the 
divine  language  of  Italy  is  susceptible,  and  to  which  vocal  utter^ 
ance,  and  by  a  native,  is  necessary  to  give  it  its  full  eflect.  So 
sensible  to  this  charm  were  his  Florentine  hearers,  that  unlike  an 
English  audience  in  church,  who  rightly  judge  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  listen,  they  expressed  aloud  their  admiration 
of  some  of  his  most  harmonious  periods,  exclaiming  "  Bella,  bella, 
bella,  d  una  musica/'  Charming,  charming,  'tis  a  piece  of  music. 
We  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  pen  of  the  elegant  Campa^ 

?noni,  in  a  preface  of  his  to  a  tratislation  of  Sterne's  Sermdns  into 
talian,  published  at  Milan  a  few  months  ago,  that  Barbieri,  faav* 
ing  preached  in  that  city  during  Lent  of  the  year  1831,  has  excited 
several  of  the  preachers  to  study,  and  with  some  Sneers,  to  inri* 
tate  him.  May  he  be  the  founder  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Italian  pulpit,  more  brilliant  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and 
chasing  away  the  Egyptian  darkness  in  which  it  is  at  present 
ihvolved ! 

On  Beneficence. 

"^  Amongst  the  infinite  perfections  of  Mim  who  is  all-perfect^  tboie 
wbich  reflect  the  greatest  light  on  our  regards  are  these  three.  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness.  Power  displays  its  triumph  in  the  lofty,  tbe 
profound,  and  the  vast  of  earth,  seas,  and  skies.  It  deafens  In  the  Uian- 
der,  rives  in  the  lighttiing,  crashes  in  the  tempest;  id  the  earthquake 
shakes  the  pillars  of  nature— in  the  whirlwind  rolls  onwaid  Insatiate 
destruction.  Power  displays  its  triumphs  in  the  impenetrable  lecenes 
of  the  aged  forest— in  the  fathomless  whirlpools  of  the  abyas— In  tk 
peerless  summits  of  the  nK>un tains — in  the  eagle  which  pierces  the  cloodi 
— in  the  lion  which  stalks  majestically  over  the  desert — in  leviathan  wko 
lashes  in  sunder  the  waves  of  the  deep.  Wisdom  shines  in  the  iDfioite 
number  and  infinitely  diversified  nature  of  created  things-^in  their  ooon- 
teracting  properties  of  force  and  resistance  to  force,  movement  and 
repose,  combining  to  one  effect,  like  the  innumerable  threads  of  a  skil- 
fully storied  tapestry,  or  like  the  notes  of  music,  from  which,  with  tbctr 
apparent  discord  of  varied  sounds,  striking  one  upon  another,  yet  all 
conspiring  to  the  same  end,  resultr  the  charm  of  harisooy. . . .  But  wbe- 
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ther  it  be  power  tbat  awes  or  vnsdom  that  dazzles  us,  Loftt  is  conspicuous 
in  them  both )  for  it  is  lore  which  causes  all  that  is  vast  and  varied  and 
beautiful  in  the  creation  to  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  our  senses,  and 
to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  so  as  not,  either  by  defect 
or  redundance,  to  beeome  useless  or  injurious  to  us.  And  how  easily 
might  this  happen  by  the  slightest  change  of  their  order  and  proportions. 
%o  thai  the  light,  far  instance,  should  blind  us  with  its  radiance,  or  the 
shade  leave  us  in  utter  and  hopeless  darkness  *,  or  cold  strike  us  dead,  or 
heat  consume^  the  air  fail  altogether,  or  suffocate  us^  the  aliment  of  life 
be  insufficient,  or  overwhelm  us  with  its  abundance  5  the  earth  itself 
which  supports  us  totter  under  our  feet,  and  go  to  niin !  Ineffable  Good- 
nets,  which,  with  an  infinite  love  for  our  welfare,  frail  and  wretched  as 
we  are,  contrives  that  His  works,  in  all  their  grandeur  and  variety,  should 
but  the  more  effectually  minister  to  the  necessities,  the  comforts,  the 
delights  of  our  being.  Wherefore,  thus  sings  the  poet  of  God,  ^  Wbat 
is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  O  Lord,  or  the  son  of  a  woman, 
that  Thou  deignest  even  to  visit  him  ?  Thou  hast  placed  under  him  all 
the  woriis  of  thy  hands.  Thou  hast  subjected  to  him  all  created  things.' 
Ah,  yes !  We  see  the  love  of  (Jod  everywhere,  we  feel  it  on  all  sides. 
We  see  it  in  the  sun,  where  it  placed  its  pavilion,  and  whence  it  pours 
down  upon  us  Ught  and  heat,  and  life  und  power.  We  see  it  in  the 
moon,  which  is  its  footstool,  and  whence  it  illumines  our  darkness,  and 
keeps  watch  over  our  repose.  We  see  it  in  the  eternal  circle  of  the  sea- 
sons—in the  provident  influence  of  the  meteors — in  every  drop  of  rain-^ 
io  every  globe  of  dew — in  all  that  nourishes,  comforts,  beautifies  our 
existence.  Of  this  the  birds  of  the  wood  sing  to  one  another  in  the 
returning  cadences  of  their  responding  melodies.  Of  this  speaks  the 
lily  of  the  valley  in  its  mute  language,  which,  without  labour  of  its  own, 
is  clothed  in  a  more  splendid  garb  than  Solomon  on  his  royal  throne.  Of 
this  the  ocean  speaks  to  us  in  the  hoarse  murmur  of  its  waves,  when  it 
vainly  lashes  itself  against  those  shores  which  eternal  love  has  prescribed 
to  it,  impassable.  Of  this  the  forests  and  the  deserts  speak  to  us  with 
the  mysterious  eloquence  of  their  silence  itself.  What  shall  I  say  more  ? 
We  feel  it  within  ourselves,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  nature — in  the 
very  hidden  and  secret  movements  of  the  heart — in  the  quick  beatings  of 
pity— in  the  tears  of  tenderness ;  whenever  we  stretch  our  arms  to  relieve, 
or  bend  them  in  affectionate  embrace — whenever  we  see  or  bear  of  a 
noble  and  generous  action. ... 

*'  Oh,  who  can  tell,  who  can  worthily  describe  the  excellencies  of  this 
queen  <A  the  virtues  ?  Seest  thou  that  plain  on  which  the  burning  rays 
of  the  solstitial  sun  are  reflected?  Every  green  heib  burnt  up— every 
plant  languishing — every  living  creature  gasping  for  breath  ?  Stifled 
vrith  thirst,  consumed  with  drought,  all  nature  seems,  in  mourning. 
When  behold !  the  benignant  Eurus  unexpectedly  sprbgs  up ;  heaven 
veils  its  face  in  clouds  j  the  thunder  rolls,  the  rains  descend,  and  on  a 
«udden  the  drooping  leaves  and  flowers  lift  themselves  up — the  mountain 
and  the  plain  grow  green  again — the  flocks  and  herds  run  to  slake  their 
thirst  in  the  swollen  river,  and  sport  joyfully  in  its  recovered  waves — 
nature  returns  to  life,  and  sends  forth  a  thousand  echoes  of  joy  and  glad- 
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nesi.  And  is  not  this  a  faithful  image  of  what  beneficence  can  do  ior 
the  wretdied?  For  too  trae  it  is  that  human  bosoms  are  liable  to  be 
scathed  and  burnt  up  by  long  and  cruel  droughts.  Look  again  at  the 
distant  part  of  the  picture :  Ocean  roars,  the  waves  blacken,  the  breaken 
ride  aloft,  the  maddened  winds  drive  along  in  furious  blasts,  and  already 
the  virretched  sailors  are  lifted  up  to  the  heavens,  and  are  plunged  into 
the  abyss.  Their  soul  sinks  and  dies  within  them  in  the  confficL 
Tossed  to  and  fro,  they  stagger  like  drunken  men.*  All  their  art  is  the 
sport  and  scorn  of  the  ruthless  tempest.  But  what  do  I  see?  The  stona 
b  changed  into  a  gentle  breeze — the  waves  are  mule — the  sea  is  a  plain 
— the  navigators,  assured  and  tranquil,  ply  their  oars,  and  reach  in  safety 
the  haven  of  their  desires.  And  is  not  this,  in  like  manner,  a  lively  image 
of  that  beneficence  which  carries  with  it  serenity  and  calm  into  the  dii- 
turbed  and  afflicted  soul  ?  For  alas !  human  bosoms  are  liable  to  fierce 
and  terrible  tempests.  O  beautiful  and  amiable  virtue  of  beneficoice! 
What  other  imparts  so  great  satisfaction  to  our  minds  in  its  exercise? 
What  so  elevates  and  ennobles  our  being?  See  then,  O  ye  rich,  what  t 
harvest  of  merits  and  of  consolations  is  given  you  to  gather !  It  is  ctftam 
that  without  your  interroediacy  He  could  and  would  have  provided  for 
the  wants  of  those  who  bear  his  august  image  stamped  on  their  fordieads. 
But  He  has  rather  chosen  to  associate  you  in  the  merit  of  His  munifi- 
cence, and  to  veil  His  love  in  part  from  the  eyes  of  your  poorer  brethreo, 
by  placing  you  as  clouds  in  the  midst,  that  you.  might  pour  down  on 
them  the  dews  an4  fertilizing  rains  which  you  have  received,"* 

The  discourse  from  which  this  extract  is  made  was  delivered  on 
the  anniversai^  of  a  pious  foundation.  The  custom  of  appealing 
to  the  public  beneficence  through  the  medium  of  the  pnlpit  on 
such  occasions,  is  gaining  ground  in  Italy,  and  will  probably  be 
the  means  of  improving  the  style  of  preaching,  by  leading  the  ora- 
tor to  forsake  the  low  grounds  of  tradition,  miracle-mongering  and 
scholastic  common-places,  for  the  elevated  fields  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy and  moral  philosophy,  the  universal  nature  of  man,  and 
the  unadulterated  precepts  of  the  Redeemer. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  how  powerful  an  instru- 
ment in  the  elevation  of  the  national  character  the  Italian  pulpit 
is  calculated  to  become,  and  how  little  it  has  hitherto  effected. 
Amongst  the  natives  of  this  interesting  country,  the  majority  feel 
an  indifference  to  its  success  or  failure,  which  there  b  too  much 
in  its  past  history  to  excuse.  Hope  beats  high  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  few. 

*  Barbieri,  Open  SceUe,  Milaoo,  I8f7,  pp.  313,  &c. 
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Art.  III. — Der  Germanische  Ursprung  der  kUeitiischen  Sprache 
und  des  romiscken  Volkes,  nackgewksen  von  Ernst  JakeU  Pro- 
fessor am  Friedrichwerder  'schen  Gymnasium  in  Berlin. 
(The  German  Origin  of  the  Latin  Language,  and  of  the  Ro- 
man Peoples.  By  Ernest  Jakel^  Professor,  &c.  at  Berlin.) 
8vo.     Breslau.     1830. 

The  deep  and  natural  interest  which  men  busied  with  the  forms 
of  language  are  wont  to  take  in  discovering  the  origin  of  those 
forms,  has,  till  very  lately,  been  productive  of  few  sound  and 
useful  results:  the  researches  of  etymologists  have,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  been  either  entirely  misdirected,  or  even  where 
the  true  path  was  chosen,  so  crippled  as  to  make  but  little  pro- 
gress in  It.  The  very  desire  which  leads  us  to  make  the  inquiry 
bas  led  us  to  make  it  in  a  premature,  and  though  often  ingenious^ 
as  often  unsure  manner :  we  have  constructed  our  theories  upon 
most  insufficient  information,  and  hurrying  on  to  the  end  before 
we  had  even  secured  safe  footing,  we  have  found  ourselves 
floundering  midway  in  the  mire,  and  have  become  laughing 
stocks,  or,  at  best,  objects  of  pity,  to  those  that  looked  upon  our 
no-progress.  Certainly,  a  good  many  wise  heads  have  been 
shaken  at  our  studies,  and  not  without  cause,  and  though  with 
the  means  which  we  now  possess  we  know  that  we  can  rescue 
etymology  from  the  charge  of  being  laborious  trifling,  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  what  has  hitherto  been  called  etymology 
deserved  even  a  harsher  name.*  A  better  system  of  metaphysics 
applied  to  the  forms  of  language,  and  a  very  extended  study  ot 
tongues,  hitherto  scarcely  noticed,  have  enabled  us  to  escape  and 
expose  the  errors  of  our  predecessors.  In  this  most  laborious 
work^  Germany  has  as  usual  led  the  way;  indeed,  at  present,  she 
travels  it  alone,  and  many  of  the  great  works  which  she  has  given 
birth  to  are  hardly  heard  of  beyond  her  own  boundary,  save  by 
a  solitary  student  here  and  there,  who  probably  awes  what  he 
knows  of  them  to  his  travels  in  the  land  where  they  sprung ;  but 
this  will  soon  cease  to  be  the  case,  and  the  knowledge  which 
such  men  as  Grimm,  and  Lachmann,  and  Benecke,  have  heaped 
together,  will  not  long  remain  hoarded  in  their  own  stores.  The 
main  distinction  which  exists  between  etymologists  of  this  logical 

*  The  foUowing  Tery  oraoaing  ptssage  from  Mimbeu's  "  Guide  to  tbe  Tongues," 
folio,  1617,  will  justify  this  remark ;  ewerj  etymological  error  that  could  possibly  be 
comraittcd  is  carefully  adopted  in  it: — 

**  Tallow,  a  totio,  Lat.  i.  e.  to  take  away,  because  it  is  taken  from  the  flesb,  Teut« 
Unschlit;  B.  Soet ;  Gal.  Suif. ;  Lat.  Sevum  Tel  Sebum,  a  sue;  quasi  Suiwm,  qudd  Sums 
sebo  abundant,  I.  H.  V,  sSw.  Greek,  ^riat  ab  tmfAt,  i.  e.  tlo,  quia  quodammodo  stat 
iebum  congelatum :  vel  a  vral^m,  liquef actum  enim  JaciUime  flMtt,  *  In  the  edition  of 
16S7,  however,  these  notable  etymologies  were  ooHtted. 
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stamp  and  many  others,  their  predecessors,  of  great  and  varied 
learning,  is  not  less  in  the  matter  than  the  manner  of  their 
inquiry :  instead  of  running  into  every  comer  of  the  earth  like 
the  jethnologists,  and  scribbling  down  in  a  hurry  incorrect  voca- 
bularies of  a  hundred  different  tongues,  they  have  applied  them- 
selves patiently  to  the  investigation  of  a  single  family  of  languages, 
or  even  of  a  single  language,  and  the  result  is,  that  we  know 
more  concerning  the  inward  and  outward  relations  of  those  lan- 
guages, than  all  the  centuries,  which  have  passed  over  the  world 
since  Cadmus,  dreamt  of.  We  know  the  laws  by  which  those 
languages  are  bound,  as  to  themselves,  and  as  to  the  families  of 
which  they  form  a  part;  and  what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance 
still,  we  have  an  insight  into  the  system  which  we  must  pursue 
when  we  wish  to  extend  the  circle  of  our  inquiries,  and  to  em- 
brace a  larger  field  of  action.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  certain 
fortunate  circumstances  have  aided  us;  we  have,  in  consequence 
of  many  new  discoveries,  materials  to  work  upon  which  our 
fathers  had  not;  perhaps  we  owe  the  completeness  of  Grimm's 
'^  Deutsche  Grammatik"  to  Graff's  happy  discovery  of  the  old 
High  Dutch  glosses  in  Paris.  The  connection  of  the  various 
Teutonic  tongues,  which  that  mighty  work  so  clearly  lays  open, 
with  all  the  principles  and  hidden  laws  that  rule  it,  has  long  been 
felt,  though  indistinctly :  hence  Minsheu  and  the  compilers  of 
our  earliest  word-books  have  referred  frequently  to  the  dialects 
of  Germany  for  explanations  of  words  occurring  in  our  own, 
though. obviously  with  great  reluctance,  if  the  word  could,  by  any 
straining  of  letters,  be  referred  to  a  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  even 
Latin  original.  The  Saxon  scholars  of  the  last  century  fully 
recognized  that  connection,  and  failed  not  to  make  use  of  the 
helps  which  it  held  out  to  them.  On  the  other  baud,  those  who 
bad  studied  the  Eastern  languages  had  been  struck  with  the 
multitude  of  words  which  they  found  there,  resembling  in  form 
and  meaning  others  which  they  were  well  used  to,  not  only  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  in  German  also.  The  inquiry  was  pur- 
sued ;  history,  tradition,  national  customs,  were  all  carefully  in- 
vestigated, and  the  conclusion  which  was  at  last  forced,  even 
upon  the  most  reluctant,  was,  that  so  close  an  intimacy  subsisted 
between  these  various  peoples,  as  could  only  be  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  of  their  having  had  a  common  origin,  perhaps  even 
^t  one  time  a  common  dwelling-place.  The  time,  the  manner, 
ahd  the  causes,  of  their  separation,  were  differently  stated,  ac- 
cording as  each  man  differed  in  his  interpretation  of  the  meagre 
notices  which  ancient  history  has  left  us  respecting  our  ancestors, 
but  all  agreed  that  Sanskrit  or  Saxon,  Greek  or  Roman,  we  formed, 
in  fact,  but  one  widely  extended  and  widely  conquering  tribe  i  a 
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condition  which  a  little  startled  thut  miserable  race  of  scoffers 
who  see  in  the  earliest  record  of  mankind  a  mere  collection  pf 
old  wives'  fables.  It  may  be  added,  that  our  notices  of  other 
Jaoguages  than  those  belonging  to  this  tribe,  gave  us  reason  to 
believe  that  no  such  connection  existed  between  ourselves  and 
other  tribes,  scattered  over  the  continents  and  islands  of  the 
globe.*  The  identity  of  the  languages,  called  from  this  observed 
community  between  two  distant  peoples,  Indo^Teutonic,  having 
been  thus  8ettled,t  it  remained  to  show  wbat  variations  the 
l^enius  of  each  people  bad  introduced;  and  when  this  detailed 
inquiry  shall  be  completed,  the  whole  subject  will  have  been 
exhausted.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one  man  will  yet 
be  found  competent  to  undertake  the  whole  of  this  vast  labour; 
Dor  is  it  indeed  desirable:  but  the  task  is  eminently  capable  of 
being  broken  up. into  various  divisions,  with  each  one  of  which  a 
sipgLs  student  may  easily  grapple;  and  as  they  must  all  labour 
to  one  end,  and  with  one  aim,  much  is  fairly  to  be  looked  for  at 
their  hands.  The  work  of  Professor  JUkel  is  such  a  one :  though 
not  quite  fair  in  its  title,  (for  though  Teutonic,  the  Latin  language 
need  not  be  German,)  it  is  a  learned  and  generally  satisfactory 
inquiry.  We  shall  cive  some  account  of  bis  theory,  and  of  his 
manner  of  treating  the  subject;  correcting  him  as  we  see  cause, 
by  the  aid  of  his  learned  German  brethren,  and  furnishing  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  this  most  captivating;  study,  a  few 
principal  rules  for  the  conducting  of  etymological  researches, 
which,  as  we  hope,  will  be  found  to  place  it  in  a  new  and 
interesting  point  of  view. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Professor's  argument,  as  contained 
in  the  introductory  pages  of  bis  book,  is  as  follows.  Similarity 
of  speech  is  evidence  of  an  intimate  connection  between  two 
peoples.  If  the  resemblance  be  found  in  words  which  denote 
parts  of  the  body,  the  first  relations  of  society,  the  first  wants, 
regulations,  and  generally  elements  of  life,  it  argues  a  connection 
ef  race.  (Call  these  sort  of  words  Class  I.)  If  the  similarity 
be  found  in  words  referring  to  art,  science,  religion,  and  the 
objects  of  instructed  life,  (Class  II.)  we  are  led  to  assume  a  less 
intimate  connection,  and  an  influence  later  in  point  of  time ;  for 
the  only  possible  cases  in  which  such  a  similarity  of  words  can 


*  The  «ntire  discrepancy  of  the  languages  (for  Uiey  are  many)  spoken  in  the  interior 
of  South  America,  was  noticed  by  Professor  Martios,  of  Munich,  to  the  writer  of  this 
article;  in  everything  they  differed  from  ours,  and  most  remarkably  from  one  another^ 

f  The  very  karncd  woHl  of  Col.  Vattt  Kennedy  **  Oti  the  Oripin  and  Affinity  of  the 
Principal  Languages  of  Asia  and  Europe/'  besides  a  roost  ingenious  theory  to  account 
for  their  identity,  contains  Jong  lists  of  words  which  are  common  to  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin  and  German  languages:  he  has  given  upwards  of  900  such  words,  and, 
bad  he  cboeen  it,  might  have  given  more. 
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be  met  with  are  three.  1 .  Original  unity  of  race.  2.  Conquest 
of  one  people  by  the  other.  3.  Intimate  spiritual  coDunonkm 
in  matters  of  art,  science  and  the  like.  From  the  greater  or  less 
resemblance  between  two  languages  in  the  manner  of  composi- 
tion, declension^  derivation  and  syntax,  the  original  affinity,  the 
earlier  or  later  influence  are  also  to  be  judged  of.  It  will  some- 
times  happen  that,  from  the  addition  or  omission  of  letters,  firoB 
the  peculiar  mode  of  accentuation  adopted  by  one  people,  the 
words  common  to  two  languages  cannot  be  at  once  dete<:led. 
It  even  becomes  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  the  word  reall; 
belongs  :  if  however  in  one  we  find  the  original  and  as  it  were 
ground-sense  of  the  word,  while  in  the  other  we  have  onlj 
isolated  and  derivative  instances,  we  shall  have  no  scruple  io 
assigning  the  word  to  the  former. 

A  very  great  similarity  does  appear  between  many  words  in 
Latin  and  German,  and  in  words  of  both  classes :  for  instance, 
in  Class  I,  the  words  paier,  vater;  f rater,  bruder;  nasus,  nase; 
auri$,  ohr;  Aabeo,  haben;  velle,  wollen;  esse,  essen,  and  the 
like;  and  in  Class  II.  propositus,  probst;  pradicator,  prediger; 
monasterium,  miinster;  mile,  meile;  all  of  which  latter  words 
appear  late  in  the. German  language,  while  those  of  Class  I. 
could  not  have  been  introduced  by  the  Romans.  There  are  bat 
three  ways  of  accounting  for  this  resemblance: 

A.  Original  unity  of  language. 

B.  Passage  of  the  words  from  Latin  into  Germany. 

C.  Passage  of  the  words  from  German  into  Italy. 
With  respect  to  the  first  supposition  he  says — • 

"  Even  if  we  concede  that  there  was  an  original  language  common  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasian  stock,  which  is  pointed  out  to  us  by  the 
connection  of  many  families  of  words,  and  declensions  of  words  in  those 
languages  which  are  spread  abroad  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  Sanskrit  is  visible  in  them  all;  yet  <:an  we 
not  deny  that  often  the  languages  of  near-neighbouring  peoples*  yea 
even  of  such  as  live  intermingled  one  with  another  (as  for  insuace, 
German  and  Sclavonic)  have  but  little  in  common,  whence  a  very  early 
separation  of  these  stems  must  be  assumed ;  while,  on  the  other  band, 
the  languages  of  other,  perhaps  widely  separated  peoples,  stand  mudi 
nearer  to  one  another.  Consequently  there  still  remains  the  inquiry, 
which  of  the  individual  connected  languages  is  the  older,  and  which,  in 
a  natural  manner,  can  be  easiest  derived  from  the  other?  History 
supersedes  the  inquiry  whether  the  English  is  derived  from  the  German 
or  the  German  from  the  English.^  But  how  stands  the  case  with  the 
similarity  between  the  Latin  and  German,  of  which  history  says  nothiag 
at  all  r 

*  If  Prafessor  Jakcl  nieani  tiic  modern  English,  we  say  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxuo,  and  not  from  the  German ;  if  lie  means  the  AnglcSaxon,  we  denj  bis 
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B. — If  the  Latin  words  were  adopted  into  the  German  language^ 
it  roust  either  have  been  during  the  wars  of  the  two  nations^  or 
at  a  period  previous  to  all  history.  If  the  Germans  had  no 
names  for  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  rest  of  Class  I.  till  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar,  they  must  have  been  the  rudest  people  of 
the  world,  scarcely  more  exalted  than  the  beasts  of  the  field ; 
but  this,  history  itself  gives  the  lie  to.  Or,  the  old  language 
must  have  been  eliminated  by  the  Romans^  which,  from  their 
transitory  rule  in  Germany,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
Moreover,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  we  should  have  had  syno- 
nymes  for  Class  I.,  which  is  of  all  others  the  exact  set  of  words 
wherein  fewest  synonymes  are  found.  How^  besides  in  this  case, 
would  these  Latin  words  have  got  among  the  Saxons  and  Scan- 
dinavians, and  into  lands  where  Romish  foot  never  trod^  many 
of  these  words  being  even  unknown  in  German  itself?  Was  it 
then  in  a  pre-historic  time  that  the  Romans  wandered  into  these 
lands  ?  If  so,  their  own  language  was  then  itself  unformed^  for 
it  is  no  original  tongue,  but,  like  the  people  that  used  it,  a  mix- 
ture and  flowing  together  of  foreign  materials.  Besides,  where- 
fore should  that  people,  having  abundant  room  at  bome^  wander 
from  the  mild  and  fruitful  Italy  to  the  rude  rough  climate  of  the 
north  ?  Are  we  too  to  believe,  since  a  multitude  of  these  words 
are  also  found  in  Persian  and  Sanskrit,  that  they  first  strayed 
from  the  Latins  to  the  Germans,  and  from  these  to  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Persia  and  India?  "  This  would  be  no  less  than  to  turn 
backward  the  whole  progress  of  people-wanderings,  and  to  cry 
shame  at  once  upon  nature,  and  all  the  traditions  of  history." 

C.  It  therefore  only  remains  that  we  adopt  the  third  supposi- 
tion, and  attribute  the  observed  similarity  to  this,  that  the  Ger- 
mans gave  these  words  to  the  Latin  language. 
"  And  to  this  no  important  objection  can  be  made ;  for  the  German  is 
no  mixed  tongue  but  a  primal  one  of  great  individuality,  distinguished 
by  its  manner  of  laying  the  tone  upon  the  root  syllable,  by  its  declensions, 
compoundings,  and  syntax;  the  tongue  of  a  numerous  people,  from 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  most  other  European  lands  descend,  who 
never  long  beheld  a  conqueror  within  their  boundaries,  and  who,  in 
spite  of  the  many  smaller  tribes  which  dwell  within  them,  preserved  this 
spiritual  element  so  faithfully,  that  the  great  British  philologist  Murray* 

proposition.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  as  old  a  language  as  the  Old  High  Dutch,  (of  the 
eighth  or  ninth  centuries,)  co-existent  with  it,  but  not  at  all  derived  from  it;  probably 
indeed  older  than  it,  for  its  forms  are,  as  hereafter  will  be  seen,  much  nearer  to  the 
Gothic.  Jakel  ift  unfortunately  capricious  in  his  use  of  the  word  Deutsch  (German); 
sometimes  he  means  Indo-Teulonic  by  it,  sometimes  he  means  merely  one  dialect  of 
that  great  stem,  viz.  the  Old  High  Dutch.  Most  of  what  we  shall  have  to  condemn  in 
Ills  book  rests  upon  his  not  having  sufficiently  kept  in  mind  tlie  distinction  between 
sister  languages,  and  languages  bom  of  one  another, 

t  lliese  are  tlte  words  of  the  author,  not  of  his  reviewer,  who  holds  Murray  ki  no 
such  light« 
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says,  be  knows  no  purer  laog«age  than  the  GermaOy  of  til  Ibose  wliich 
are  spoken  from  the  lodiao  to  the  Atlantic  Oceans.  Why  then  should 
wealth  go  begging  to  beggary  ?  Onr  forms  are  the  purest,  the  fullest, 
and  have  maintained  themselves ;  while  the  Southerns,  either  omt  of  a 
striving  after  euphony  to  which  they  have  sacrificed  deamess,  or  from 
some  motive  of  convenience,  have  theirs  dulled  and  imperfiect/' — p.  7. 

Is  it  now  probable  that  the  purer,  fuller  language  was  derived 
from  the  mixed  and  impure^  or  vice  versa  ?  History  and  the 
science  of  the  world  speak  for  the  latter  supposition. 

We  may  then  assume,  that  very  early,  perhaps  2000  years 
before  our  era,  German  tribes  burst  out  of  Asia  and  wandered 
westward :  that  having  then  remained  some  time  to  the  north  of 
the  Danube,  and  become  over-populous,  a  portion  of  them  went 
to  the  north,  another  portion  southward,  while  a  third  remained 
behind :  the  northen  portion  probably  went  to  Sweden,  over  the 
Danish  islands,  while  the  southerns  crossed  the  Danube  and  the 
Alps,  and  there  took  and  retained  possession  of  Italy — '*  History 
certainly  says  nothing  of  all  this!*  (p.  9)  but  history  says  just  as 
little  of  the  peopling  of  Scandinavia  by  German  peoples,  and 
yet  no  one  dreams  of  denying  this.  Why  too,  when  we  know 
that  Britain,  Gaul  and  Spain  were  so  peopled,  should  we  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  Italy,  which  lies  so  directly  in  the 
road?     The  silence  of  the  Roman  historians  upon  this  point 

f>roves  nothing  one  way  or  the  other;  their  old  traditions  were 
ost,*  and  as  when  they  began  to  write  history  they  were  corrupted 
by  Grecian  influence,  they  looked  in  every  thing  for  a  Grecian 
origin;  moreover  they  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  northern 
nations.  Yet  even  the  Greek  authors  had  a  glimmering  tradi- 
tion  that  they  came  from  the  Land  of  Oaks.f 

TriK6^L  3*  to^c  Jpvoc  ^eXervv,  KOKvai,  yap  eKe^av 
ck/Acv,  «t  TTporepai  fiaTipeg  Ivrl  ipv£Q* 
We  know  that  the  Greek  colonists  who  came  to  Italy  found  a 
race  of  men  there,  the  Aberrigines,  or  Aborigines,  whom  they 
called  Autochthones,  but  others  (see  Dionys.  x»  5,)  Genarchai, 
i.e.  origins  of  the  race.  Festus  says,  these  men  were  called 
Aborigines,  '^  q^u6d  errantes  convenerint  in  agrum,  qui  nunc  ^ 
populi  Romani,  fuit  enim  gens  antiquissima  ItaU««"  We  see, 
therefore,  that  even  the  ancients  looked  upon  these  people  as 
men  who  had  wandered  from  the  head  stem  of  their  race.  Keltic 
and  Iberian  stems  were  also  known  to  have  early  peopled  Italy; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  name  Kelt  was  as  common 
among  the  Romans  as  Scythian  was  among  the  Greeks,  and 

•  No  tbaoks  by  the  way,  for  that,  to  ourselves,  if  the  tale  of  Breimus  be  true! 
+  The  name  of  Germany.    Soust  hicss  es  our  das  Land  dcr  Eicbent"    Korner's 
•*  Jiejrcr  und  S^hwcrt,"  p.  S3. 
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properly  denoted  dwellert  in  the  woods,  from  Coilk,  a  wood; 
kenee  it  might  just  as  well  be  applied  to  GemuiDi  as  to  Kelts, 
who,  after  all,  are  but  an  earlier  separated  tribe  of  the  same 
great  race.* 

''  That  in  the  earliest  times  Kelts  and  Germans  correspond  appears 
from  ArrtaHf  (Exp.  Alex.  i.  S,  &c.)  who  says,  that  Alexander  round 
Kelts  on  the  Istef,  that  this  river  springs  among  the  Kelts,  and  that  the 
Quades  and  Markomanns  are  the  remotest  Keltic  tribes ;  now  that  the 
Quades  and  Markomanns  were  Germans,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  Danube 
springs  in  Germany.     Goths  lived  for  centuries  on  the  Danube,  but  how 
could  Gauls  have  come  there  in  the  time  of  Alexander?     The  words 
which  the  Romans  call  Keltic  are  for  the  most  part  pure  German  3  thus 
they  called  the  following  words  Gallic,  Testus,  Sparum,  the  spear,  Ger- 
man, Specr.     Gelliui,  Lancea,  the  lance,  German,  die  Lanze.     Varro  in 
Gellius,  XLV.  30.     Petorritum,  a  four-wheeled  chariot,  and  yet  this  is 
compounded  of  the  Teutonic  Fedwor,  or  Saxon  Feother,t  four;  German, 
vier3  And  rid  a  wheel,  German,  Rad.     Rheda,  according  to  Qmnct,  i. 
5,  57,  69,  is  Gallic,  yet  a  waggon  in  Old  High  Dutch  is  Kaida,  equally 
fiinin  Rad.     Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  18,  says,  that  the  Gauk  pot  two  wheels 
behind  their  plough,  and  call  it  Planaratnm ;  this,  one  sees»  is  our  Ger-^ 
man  Pflug-rad.     Flin.  H.  N.  iii.  17,  says,  the  Gauls  call  horse-breaker8> 
Eporedicas;  now  Hoppe  is  the  Swedish,  Happel  and  Hampel  the  Sile- 
sian  for  a  horse,  and  reda,  rida,  is  to  ride ;  the  word  is  therefore  Pferd- 
reiten.    Even  Balga,  Balg  (Fell),  and  Merge,  Mendel,  are  called  Gallic, 
and  yet  they  are  German.  ,  According  to  PHn.  H.  N.  iii.  17»  Gauls 
founded  Bergamo,  yet  the  name  Amberg  or  Bergheim,  as  well  as  Armi- 
nium,  point  to  a  German  origin.     Even  so  are  many  persons  called 
Kelts,  whose  names  yet  are  German." — (p.  1 1  et  seq.) 

As  then  a  very  trifling  number  of  Gallic  words  are  really 
found  in  Latin,  and  on  the  contrary  a  very  larse  proportion  of 
pure  German^  and  these  principally  of  Class  1.  a  much  closer 
union  between  the  Romans  and  Germans,  than  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Gauls,  becomes  manifest;  and  since  mai^ 
words  are  isolated  in  Latin,  Which  in  German  have  all  their 
forms  and  numerous  derivatives,  and  since  from  various  causes 
inany  later  Latin  words  have  become  obscured,  while  the  pure 
full  forms,  and  the  most  resembling  the  Old  Ijatin,  are  yet  found 
in  German,  we  must  assume  that  the  Germans  were  the  head 
stem  of  the  Roman  people,  and  their  language  the  foundation 
of  the  Latin, 

"  A  few  examples  will  make  this  dear,  (p.  13) — 
**  Wind  is  not  derived  from  ventus,  but  vattus  from  wind.    It  is  in  fact 
the  participle  of  wehenf  wehendf  by  contraction  wind.    The  Latin 
has  no  word  weben. 

*  Wilt  the  professor  engage  his  faiUi  to  us  for  this? 

t  ?or  this  word  read  Feower,  which,  we  fear,  will  hurt  the  Professor's  etjrmon  consi- 
dcrablj. 
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**  Ordo,  ordinj,  ordmare.  Ordmmg  and  ordtien  epring  from  the  wotd 
orty  which  is  found  in  all  the  German  dialects,  and  they  denote  Ike 
endeavour  to  assign  to  each  his  proper  placem  The  Latin  does  ml 
know  this  root.* 

"  Fenestra,  fenster,  signifies  both  in  Latin  and  German,  originally,  not 
the  opening  of  the  house  through  which  the  light  enters,  for  this 
is  called  lucke,  but  the  board  which  shuts  it  up;  (hence  Horaces 
junctas  quatiunt  fenestras,  i.  25.)  and  which  as  long  as  glass  ii 
unknown  darkens  the  house;  it  comes  then  irom  Jinster,  (dark,)  s 
German  word. 

"  Urhs,  (probably  pronounced  with  the  digamma,)  comes  from  the  Old 
High  Dutch  nuuarhan,  hwarban,  (Kero)  to  go  about  in  a  circle,  to 
make  a  circle.  In  the  building  of  a  cityf  they  really  did  make  a 
circle  with  the  plough.  Teutonic,  waries  (a  circle),  urbes,  wrht, 
[Hence  also  orbis,  we  yet  have  xsirbeU  wtrbdwind,']  Where  a  door 
was  to  stand  the  plough  was  lifted  oflF,  whence  from  the  ancient 
burden  (portarej,  burde,  porta,  jfforte.** 

We  pass  over  four  more  examples,  viz.  Vir,  Virtus*  Cspo, 
Mulgere,  and  proceed  to  select  one  or  two  of  words  whM^i, 
though  they  are  isolated  in  Latin,  have  numerous  connections  in 
German. 

'*  Hems,  herr,  (lord,)  stands  alone  in  Latin,  we  have  ierrscker^  hert' 
schqft,  herrschen,  herlich,X  and  it  connects  itself  with  ehre. 

*'  Prasagire,  prasagit  tnenSf  and  sagus,  wrhersagen  and  XDohrsager^  Teiy 
old  Latin  words  which  stand  there  isolated,  while  in  German  m^cs 
is  a  complete  verb  with  many  compounds,  ver,  ent,  vor  sagen.  Also 
in  Persian  the  word  is  sachun, 

*  We  are  not  qoite  sure  that  Dr.  Jakel  is  right  in  this.  The  word  in  oar  Teatoaic 
dialects  appears  briefly  thos.  Old  High  Dutch,  or4;  M.  and  ^ew  High  Dfitcb»«r<; 
Anglo-Saxon,  or-d;  and  if  the  Gothic  word  existed  it  would  be  us-d-f.  In  these  words 
the  or  is  tvot,  tlie  d  sjUable  of  formation,  and  in  the  G otitic  the  additional  5  b  the 
inflection.  Now  though  octet  and  mucre  are  two  coonDon  meanings  of  tfrri,  and  kcm 
is  another,  they  are  very  deriyatiTe  meanings  indeed ;  oni  b  a  pQinJt,  aad  not  aehba 
the  hegiwdn^  point,  or  creation  of  a  thing;  it  is  so  in  Anglo<^axon,  opposed  to  mde, 
finis.  In  this  sense  its  root  connects  itself  with  the  or  in  the  word  or-Jeo/,  and  (be  Get- 
man  ur  in  uraUer,  primeval.  And  in  this  sense  also  it  is  the  root  of  the  Latb  verti 
arior,  onUer,  and  the  nouns  origo  and  oT'd-c,  llie  better  way  is  to  give  the  Old  Ui|^ 
Dutch  forms  also;  ordnen  is  ort-in-6n;  ordnung,  or-t-iii-unga ;  for  till  we  learn  t« 
separate  the  roots  from  the  otlier  syllables  by  which  they  are  defined  and  converted 
into  words,  etymology  remains  a  chaos :  4>ri  is  itself  not  a  root,  it  is  a  word  lonnd 
from  a  root  common  to  both  languages,  viz.  or. 

t  *'  Cato  in  originibut.  Qui  urbem  novum  condit,  tattro  et  vacca  aret:  fibi  smmit 
murumfaciat:  ubi  portam  vuU  eiie,  aratrum  tuOoUat  et  portet  et  portoM  toeof.  Scnr.  ad 
^n.  According  to  F<ftuf  this  drawing  the  furrow  was  called  scrvofv,  from  mrmm 
taratri  (aratri  atrvaUwa),  Bat  iirvore  as  well  as  ttrtmm  is  derived  from  kwari^*'^ 
(Author**  N4fU.) 

t  These  are  all  mere  derivatives  from  the  one  word  herr,  and  hardly  fair  esaraplet. 
To  the  connection  between  herr  and  ehre  we  cannot  readily  assent.  Does  the  Pn»- 
fessor  think  that  his  to  go  for  nothing  at  the  beginning  of  a  root?  The  Aoglo-Saxoo 
dr,  honour,  connects  itself  with  numberless  words  conveying  the  conception  of  Ubeer- 
The  Anglo-Saxon  h<aja,  a  lord,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  Gothic  hmrjis;  Anglo-Saioa 
here,  exercitus;  and  Old  High  Dutch,  ^'ort,  graaator.  Comparative  etymdogjr. 
like  comparative  anatomy,  alone  promises  safe  resmtt. 
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^'  Esse,  vettCf  have  an  infinitive  form,  wbicb  is  very  unusual  in  the  l4itia 
language,  and  point,  since  they  express  the  earliest  notions  of  men, 
to  a  high  antiquity.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  we  at  this  day 
hear  esse  and  WQUe  for  essen  and  wollen^  The  Danes,  moreover, 
form  their  infinitive  in  e." 

We  omit  Libet,  Muscipula,  and  Sum, 

^'  The  older  the  Latin  is  the  nearer  is  Its  connection  to  the  German.  In 
the  Lex  Numas  we  find  the  word  loehesom.  Set  quips  komonem 
loebesom  mortet  dmt,  &c.  So  in  the  song  of  the  Arvalian  brothers 
we  have,  Neve  luercem^  Mamtar^  sins  incurrere  in  pieores.  Let, 
Mars,  no  plaguc-^destruction — come  upon  our  plains.  Pleores  has 
sometimes  been  explained  by  plureSf  sometimes  by  ./fore*,  yet  neither 
one  nor  the  other  will  do,  while  the  old  Jhr*  or  Jlur,  boden,  acker, 
(Somn.  Diet.  Ang.  Sax.  and  Stiler  Thes.  L.  Germ.)  does  very  well. 
We  have  Stadtflur,  Dorfflur,  Flurschiitz,  Hausflur,  which  by  no 
means  come  from  Latin  Jhres. 

*^  Lingua  and  Zunge  have  little  similarity;  but  Martins  Victorinus  says, 
antiquos  dixisse  Dmguam  pro  Hngua,  Ulphilas's  tugga,f  the  Swedish 
tynga,  the  Anglo-Saxon  timg,f  have  thus  with  the  Old  Latin 
dingua  the  greatest  similarity. 

**  Mitto  and  Lis  seem  to  have  no  relationship  to  the  German  -,  but  the 
older  forms  were  smitto,  (yet  in  the  compound  word  cosmitto,)  and 
ff^ssstlit,  (Fest.  et  Paul,  stlitem  antiqui  pro  litem  dkebant.  Conr. 
Schneid.  Gram.  i.  495.)  and  show  the  connection  with  schmeissen; 
English,  Vo  smite;  Swedish,  smita,  and  streit" 

We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  correctness  of  the  etymolo^ 
giea  which  we  have  here  suffered  to  pass  unnoted ;  concerning 
the  Professor  generally  we  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  by 
and  by.  These  quotations  were,  however,  necessary  to  show 
the  nature  of  bis  argument  at  this  point;  from  which  we  con- 
tinue our  abridgment  of  it. 

The  forms  of  declension  and  conjugation  in  Latin  are  derived 
from  the  German,  and  can  alone  be  explained  by  it.  However, 
it  is  not  to  the  modem  German  only  that  we  must  have  recourse, 
but  to  the  ancient  language  and  its  kindred  dialects;  nay,  even 
to  the  vulgar  expressions  which  have  survived  in  certain  provin* 
cial  districts;  we  must,  moreover,  where  we  can,  refer  to  the 
fuller  and  truer  forms  of  the  ancient  Latin,  and  then,  when  we 
observe  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought  in  our  own  nearly 
connected  tongues,  and  how  much  study  a  German  must  give  to 
the  ancient  language  of  his  own  country,  to  Anglo  Saxon,  or 
old  Norse,  before  he  is  capable  of  reading  them,  we  may  the 
better  judge  with  what  clearness  the  German  element  in  Latin 


^  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  h  long^  ihus,flSr;  New  English,  Floor. 

t  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  tung$,  not  tung.    The  Gothic,  tugg6,  not  tugga. 
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would  hhve  shown  itself  to  ub,  had  we  possessed  the  hmguage 
in  a  less  miied  and  disturbed  state. 

Those  scholars  who  would  make  out  the  Latin  to  be  a  mere 
Greek  dialect,  wander  widely  from  the  mark:  for,  first  of  aQ,  die 
early  Romans  knew  nothing  whatever  of  Greek;  and  next»  ihat 
were  letters  in  Latin  which  the  Greeks  could  not  pronounce,  f 
for  example*  (Cic.j>ro  Fundanio.  Quinct  L.  i.  6.)  The  system 
of  accentuation  difiers  also  widely  in  Greek  and  Latin,  atid  in 
the  Latin  approaches  nearly  to  the  German.  When  all  things 
are  taken  into  consideration^  many  words  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore derived  from  the  Greek,  will  be  found  to  have  tbeir  origin 
in  German. 

"  llius  one  derived  Pater  and  Mater  from  var^o  and  fiirn§^  and  ptid 
no  regard  to  the  fact  that  Fater  bad  the  tone  on  the  penaltiiuatCj  «ar4p 
on  the  last  syllable,  that  the  er  was  short,  the  rip  long — that  the  §onna 
was  therefore  to  be  marked  Pdtl^r,  the  latter  varijp.  If  we  now  take 
into  consideration  that  Frater  may  very  well  come  from  Bnukr,  but 
cannot  from  d^cX^^c  (for  ^par«i»p  and  (fparpla  have  already  too  distant 
a  meaning,)  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  qnite  another  step  in  the  relatioD- 
ship,  and  thus  the  more  readily  refer  Fater  also  to  Vater^  which  liei  m 
much  nearer  the  Roman  accentuation.  And  so  might  the  learned  matt 
readily  have  done  by  many  words,  in  which  they  permit  themselves  the 
most  astounding  twistings  and  transpositions,  puttings  in  and  sirikiogs 
out  of  letters,  which  I  shall  never  do,  in  order  at  last  to  bring  out  a 
sort  of  likeness  to  the  Greek.  So  Sero  shall  spring  from  tnrelpia;  tbey 
are  ready  at  once,  by  throwing  out  the  w,  and  do  not  consider  that  tbe 
p  in  ariipat  is  radical,  while  in  sero  it  is  only  inserted,  as  in  kainih 
qwero,*  &c.  Had  they  reflected  that  its  stem  lay  in  the  perfect  and 
supine,  s&oi,  Botvmf  and  that  satpr.  Sec*  sprang  from  tbenee^  tbey  wodd 
have  remarked  the  close  connectkm  which  it  has  with  our  Silen.  Sast, 
as  Semen  has  with  Samen.  Peto  mast  come  from  Acr^,  Frango;  fieg 
from  piiyyvfii,  &c.,  yet  they  may  be  more  easily  derived  from  bitten  smf 
brechen.  What  wonderful  etymologies  does  Voss  not  give  for  Hamipex 
(Arespex  according  to  inscriptions),  and  yet  how  near  to  it  lies  Aar^- 
her,  he  that  watches  the  eagle's  flight !  nego  miist  come  by  transposi- 
tion from  &pxf»>,  &nd  yet  it  stands  as  near  to  our  Regen,  RicAten,  as  Ba 
does  to  the  ancient  Keiks,  Recke.  Ancora  must  spring  from  ^yd^jpa* 
and  yet  the  Latin  penultima  is  short,  tbe  Greek  long.  The  names  of 
beasis  are  mostly  to  be  borrowed  from  die  Greeks,  yet  do  not  Puds  afi^ 
Vermis,  stand  something  nearer  to  Wurm  and  Ffsdi,  than  to  l)(M«c  tnd 
a$:iiknl\    And. is  it  not  more  natural  that  those  tribes  who  probsUf 

*,  It  sboold  teem  that  thii  is  not  quite  correct;  the  r  in  thete  two  Words  pivbshly 
grew  otit  of  an  earlier  «,  without  it  the  words  would  cut  a  curious  figure:  as  for  t^ 
lashing  the  Pnrfcssor  gives  these  convenient  word-hacker«,  we  agree  with  him  from  tW 
bottom  of  Qur  liearts.  Epeothesis  and  Apocope  and  Sjncrasis  et  hoc  geaw  omnit  tb^ 
refuges  and  strong  towers  of  defence  to  the  weak  and  ignorant,  have  done  more  h»t9 
to  Etymology,  than  the  best  labdurers  in  (hat  vineyard  wiQ  be  able  to  Eradicate  iit  > 
century. 
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ImiQght  tfa«  greater  beitsts  witb  thetn  ont  of  Atii^  in  their  gradual  wan- 
derings^ sbomd  bare  brotigbt  their  names  at  the  same  time,  and  not  sea- 
wandering  Greeks,  who  were  be  sure  glad  enough  if  they  could  put 
tbemselves  and  their  families  across,  and  ieare  Uie  beasts  behind,  out 
iBvbo  found  in  Italy  inhabitants,  beasts,  and  beasts'  names  too,  Which 
ciftoil  corresponded  with  their  own  ?  Besides,  veredus  is  a  good  deal 
more  like  PferdssPfered;  equus  more  like  the  Swedish  Oek,  the  Danish 
Og,  the  Islandic  Eikur,  than  either  of  them  is  like  the  Greek  imroQ, 
Taunuy  one  would  think,  is  quite  as  nearly  allied  to  Stierj  Porcus  and 
PorceUus  to  Borg  and  Ferkel ;  Sus  to  Sow ;  Cattus  to  Katze,  English  and 
I>anish  Cat;  Asellus  to  Esel,  as  the  similar  Greek  words.  So  is  it  also 
probable,  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  whose  natire  land  is  acknowledged 
to  be  Asia,  were  brought  by  the  inhabitants  along  with  themselve». 
For  that  the  earliest  colonists  were  already  acquainted  with  sowing  and 
Tttspiig,  and  oontequently  broug^  this  art  with  them  into  Europe  and 
Iteiy,  we  tee  equally  from  the  similarity  of  these  words  in  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  to  some  degree  in  Persian.** 

How,  will  it  be  asked,  could  the  Romans  so  entirely  lose 
sight  of  this  Oermanic  origin?  To  which  the  answer  is,  because 
it  took  place  so  long  before  the  art  of  writing  was  known,  and 
tb«ir  literature  had  commenced.  Because,  also^  during  the 
noMiy  wars  of  their  petty  tribes,  the  traditions  had  entirely 
perished*  But  how  then  has  this  German  element  escaped  the 
notice  of  so  many  learned  inquirers  into  Roman  History  ?  Partly 
because  the  learned  would  not  condescend  to  look  about  their 
own  feet  for  something  which  they  bad  predetermined  to  find 
Ar  off:  partly,  because  till  very  lately  they  had  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  Northern  languages:  and  partly,  because  they 
htve  chosen  to  consider  the  establishment  of  the  German  tribes 
in  Europe  as  of  very  modem  occurrence* 

We  shall  not  follow  the  Professor  in  his  refutation  of  this 
absurd  opinion,  the  very  origin  tnd  wide  diffusion  of  which  seem 
to  us  utterly  unaccountable,  so  much  is  it  at  variance  with  j^ro^ 
tmbilityi  and  so  diametrically  opposed  even  to  the  meagre  notices 
which  Greek  and  Latin  historians  have  condescended  to  give  us 
of  our  forefathers.  Moreover,  there  are  German  works  in 
abundance,  which  those  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  may 
appeal  to;  for  even  if  the  26al  of  Germans  for  their  ancestors 
has  sometimes  led  them  to  overrate  a  little  their  early  civilization 
and  importance,  the  amazing  erudition  and  laborious  research 
which  have  been  made  use  of  to  substantiate  their  theories,  wiH 
render  the  modem  works  upon  these  subjects  durable  monu- 
ments of  interesting  and  useful  learning.  From  all  that  has 
preceded  the  professor  concludes — 

"*  Since  then  the  impossibility  of  an  early  immigration  of  German 
peoples  into  Italy^  can  by  no  manner  of  means  be  &wn,  but  on  the 
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contrary  macb  speaks  for  it,  •  •  • .  we  must  pay  greater  atteoticm  to  the 
similarity  between  tbe  two  languages,  tban  to  tbe  suppositions  of  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  wbo,  in  tbeir  total  ignorance  of  the  Northern  nations, 
have  tried — unsuccessfully  enough --to  explain  the  Latin  into  a  dialect 
of  the  Greek/'* 

The  history  of  all  languages,  and  of  their  progressive  deve- 
lopement^  conveys  this  important  fact  to  us»  that  the  older  a 
language  is,  and  the  nearer  its  original,  the  more  complete  and 
perfect  are  its  forms;    this  is  so  strictly  true,  that  were   two 
hitherto  unknown  words  presented  to  him,  the  etymologist  might 
decide  with  certainty  upon  their  comparative  antiquity  by  mere 
inspection;  in  working  these  changes,  conquest  and  intercxjm- 
munion  with  other  nations  exert  no  influence  comparable  with 
that  of  time;  the  New  High  Dutch  Drechsler,  would  as  surely 
have  grown  out  of  its  Old  High  Dutch  predecessor  Drdk-is-al-ari, 
or  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hand,  out  of  some  earlier  form  which  the 
Gothic  HaU'dr-U'S  allows  us  to  guess  at,  had  the  foot  of  a  stranger 
never  fallen  on  Germany  or  Britain,     The  true  forms  of  these 
words  can  then  in  general  only  be  found  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  languages,  and  this  must  plead  our  excuse  with  our  readers, 
if  in  the  course  of  what  we  are  about  to  say,  we  draw  our  illus- 
trations or  arguments  from  sources  which  may  be  new  to  many 
of  them ;  we  would  take  modem  German  and  modem  EngUsh 
to  our  aid,  did  they  promise  half  so  clearly  and  conci^y  to 
accomplish  our  end  as  Old  High  Dutch  and  Anglo-Saxon .i- 

That  some  part  of  Asia  was  at  some  time  or  other,  long  how- 
ever before  the  earliest  historical  date,  the  dwelling  place  of  that 
portion  of  mankind  who  have  since  occupied  Himala  on  one 
side,  and  nearly  every  European  country  on  the  other,  is  so  pro- 
bable in  itself,  and  so  confirmed  by  tradition,  that  we  can  only 
get  rid  of  it  by  believing  that  men  were  in  the  Grecian  sense 
wnox^on^>  and  having  grown  out  of  the  earth  like  mushrooms 
in  the  very  lands  on  which  they  now  live,  afterwards  conspired 
together  to  invent  a  story  of  a  migration,  which  found  itself 
miraculously  confirmed  by  coincidences  in  laws,  national  cus- 
toms, and  religious  creeds ;  and  above  all,  by  numberless  simi- 
larities, or  rather  identities,  of  name  for  the  objects  and  relations 
of  life*  A  theory  which,  we  suspect,  would  mend  our  case  but 
little  with  the  incredulous.     But  that  neither  tradition  nor  any 

*  See  a  refotation  of  this  most  inadmissible  of  explanations  in  Vans  Kenaedj'i 
"  Origin  and  Affinity,"  &c.  p.  107,  &c.  on  llie  Latin  Language. 

t  We  most  also  premise  that  as  many  Old  High  Dutch  (Tbeotisc)  and  Anglo  Saxon 
words  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  qaote,  diflfer  materially  from  the  incorrect  foim 
of  them  given  by  Lye  and  other  English  students,  we  have  adopted  Uie  amended 
readings  of  the  most  learned  continental  scholars,  such  as  Grimm  and  Rask,  and  tbit 
%re  hare  written  down  none  at  random. 
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thing  else  but  affinity  of  language  assert  these  various  tribes  to 
huve  ever  existed  together  as  one,  and  after  to  have  split  asunder 
and  peopled  far  separated  lands,  is  equally  certain ;  indeed,  the 
liistory  of  all  peoples  being  a  late  growth,  and  its  origin  univer- 
sally made  up  of  uncertain,  and  in  general  of  poetic  materials, 
nothing  short  of  a  record,  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  original 
tribe  itself,  and  in  which  this  very  separation  was  described, 
could  assure  us  of  the  fact.  To  some  extent  we  do  possess 
such  a  record  in  the  early  books  of  the  Jews,  who  though  by  no 
means  the  original  tribe  from  which  all  the  rest  have  separated, 
have  been  made  the  depositaries  of  the  earliest  facts  relative  to 
the  wanderings  of  the  nations;  but  unfortunately  we  cannot 
entirely  understand  the  documents  these  books  contain,  and  in 
consequence  a  thousand  different  theories  may  be  based  upon 
one  passage,  and  we  are  thrown  into  worse  confusion  than  ever. 
A  sort  of  necessity  appears  to  us  to  hang  over  men  in  their 
generations,  by  which  we  are  ever  led  to  consider  the  races  of 
mankind  as  gradually  growing  up  like  men  from  their  cradles, 
and  so  it  is  with  their  speech  also;  yet  when  we  have  hunted 
the  mystery  (for  a  mystery  it  is,  and  a  great  one  too,)  as  far  as 
we  are  capable  of  following  it;  when  after  being  left  in  the  lurch 
by  history,  we  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by  means  of  deduc* 
tions  from  the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  we  find  ourselves  utterly 
precluded  from  every  supposition  but  the  one  that  man  or  men 
did  exist  complete  from  the  first,  complete  in  bodily  form,  com- 
plete in  understanding,  complete  in  language,  every  one  of  whose 
most  hidden  springs  is  a  hidden  spring  of  the  understanding 
also;  and  that  the  original  Adam,  be  he  an  individual,  or  a  race 
of  men,  or  a  symbol  of  mankind  in  their  worldly  pilgrimage, 
came  into  the  world  endowed  with  all  that  panoply  of  gifts 
which  makes  him  lord  and  lawgiver  of  the  planet  on  which  he 
moves.  It  is,  perhaps,  possible  for  men  to  degenerate  till  they 
get  tails,  both  corporeal  and  mental,  but  nothing  could  transform 
savages  having  such  tails  into  men,  nothing  at  least  short  of  the 
ignorant  impudence  of  an  encyclopediste:  and  a  people  who  had 
ever  been  without  a  language,  would  have  remained  without  one 
for  ever.  If  then,  as  we  believe  the  deepest  inquiry  will  prove, 
the  bodily  form,  and  the  form  of  speech,  both  having  existed 
from  the  first,  are  sure  evidences  that  all  those  who  have  the 
same  bodily  form  and  the  same  form  of  speech  are  of  the  same 
race,  it  matters  little  when  or  how  the  various  subdivisions  of 
that  race  arose,  and  a  cognation  of  stock,  and  cognation  of  lan- 
guage are  asswned  in  however  remote  periods  to  have  existed, 
because  without  them  no  single  phoenomeuon  of  the  present 
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day  could  be  accounted  for  at  all.  But  neither  cogoatioii  of 
stock,  nor  cognation  of  language,  for  any  historical  purpoee, 
mean  absolute  identity  in  every  part:  the  Goths  and  Apgio- 
Saxons,  and  their  languages,  are,  and  ever  have  been,  strietlj 
cognate;  yet  it  is  very  possible  that  they  were  never  abao* 
lutely  one  in  fact,  as  they  assuredly  never  vera  in  history.  No 
doubt,  if  we  believe  the  whole  human  race  to  have  aetiMHy 
arisen  out  of  the  loins  of  a  single  pair,  we  can  have  bo  diflli' 
Gulty  upon  the  subject  whatever;  and  Adelung  may  aay,  that 
"  in  the  beginning  Germany  was  waste  and  empty,"  willM^iu  hm- 
riting  any  of  the  indignation  which  his  countrymen  have  beapad 
upon  him  for  his  pains :  but  if  we  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
races  might  have  existed  from  the  first,  it  is  not  harder  to  baUeie 
that  those  races  had  their  subdivisions  both  in  form  of  body  and  in 
tongue,  than  to  believe  that  they  all  looked  and  spoke  alike.  It  is 
also  very  possible  that  these  similar  tribes  niay  have  lived  verj 
near  one  another,  whether  in  Asia  or  Europe,  and  yet  Aey  wmj 
have  separated  very  easily  from  one  another,  whether  by  prsaauie 
of  foreign  conquest,  or  from  other  causes,  and  that  some  may  have 
gone  one  way  Into  India,  others  the  other  way  into  Englaad,  vitb- 
out  having  been  ever  absolutely  one  with  another.  If,  then, 
we  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  explanations  which  have  beea 
given  of  this  marvellous  unity,  if  we  will  not  admit  the  tkeoriee  by 
which  the  problem  has  been  plausibly  solved,  what  subatitute  do 
we  offer  for  them,  and  what  opinion  have  we  of  our  owal  Tkii 
only,  that  there  is  a  point,  beyond  which  we  do  not  preaame  to 
penetrate,  and  beyond  which  we  become  coqsciqus  only  ef  oar 
own  ignorance :  in  this  matter,  aa  in  all  othera,  we  believe  that  a 
bound  exists  which  human  knowledge  never  has  pasted,  never 
oan  pass;  that  in  investigating  the  laws  of  man's  existence,  of  the 
origm  of  himself  and  his  faculties,  we  are  subject  to  the  same 
necessity  which  weighs  upon  us  when  we  examine  the  origin  and 
properties  of  other  objects  daily  accumulated  rqund  ua;  tbair  ror 
lations  to  one  another,  and  the  laws  of  their  own  being,  we  caa 
observe  in  their  effects;  but  why  they  are  such  as  they  are,  and 
not  other  than  they  are,  is  known  only  to  Him  who  breathed  the 
breath  of  life  into  our  nostrils,  and  made  both  ns  and  His  edier 
creatures  according  to  the  pattern  which  existed  through  His  own 
all-comprehending  wisdom.  What  man  was  at  firat,  whed^r 
many  races  or  a  single  individual  was  intended  by  the  term,  we 
know  not,  and  need  not  know.  This,  indeed,  is  the  sum  of  oar 
knowledge,  that  different  peoples  exist  in  the  world  in  di£krent 
places,  and  with  languages  apparently  different;  that  neverthelesi 
some  secret  and  mysterious  bond  does  exist  between  them,  which 
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evidently  proves  the  common  influence  of  iome  law  working 
among  them.     They  may  once  have  been,  with  only  potential  lan- 
guage  and  understanding,  or  potential  arms  and  legs,  as  the 
future  tree  lies  in  the  teed  of  that  tree,  only,  to  be  developed  ac« 
cording  to  one  fixed  and  irrevocable  law;  they  may  have  been* 
with  this  law  already  carried  into  effect,  in  the  complete  possessioa 
of  these  faculties;  they  may  have  been  altogether  subject  to  that 
laipir,  or  its  effects  may  have  shown  themselves  only  after  lapses  of 
j%mw9,  and  at  vast  distances  of  space-^all  these  suppositions  we 
■eaj  make,  and  one  will  probably  have  as  much  intrinsic  value  as 
the  other.     But  that  there  was  ever  one  race  from  which  all  the 
reet  were  separated,  or  one  language  from  which  all  the  rest  were 
derived,  we  cannot  know ;  and  we  only  assume  such  a  race,  and 
such  a  language,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  more  conveniently       * 
with  facts  which  we  are,  whether  able  or  not,  determined  to  ao* 
oount  for  after  our  own  fashion.     One  thing  alone  appears  cer- 
tain, that  nothing  in  this  progression  of  mankind,  or  of  Uie  tongues 
they  .speak,  could  result  from  caprice :  the  hidden  spring  is,  even 
at  this  late  period,  found  working  in  them  too  strongly  to  allow 
that;  and  nothing,  in  the  essential  parts  at  least,  stands  but  as  it 
ought  to  stand:  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  go  a  step  farther, 
and  say  that  even  if  we  do  believe  men  to  have  gone  on  by  slow 
degrees  to  their  developement  as  an  united  race>  and  after  sepa- 
rated, yet  the  strong  law  that  rules  the  forms  of  that  developement 
n^ust  have  accompanied  them  in  their  progress,  and  been  itself 
the  mighty  inspiration  both  of  the  moment  and  the  manner  of 
their  change.     In  this  case  only  can  we  admit  of  a  primseval 
tongue,  from  which  these  other  tongues  deflected  according  to 
laws  which  rendered  capricious  change  impossible,  and  which, 
even  without  their  being  conscious  of  its  influence,  moulding  and 
directing  the  energies  of  peoples,  became  to  them  the  true  and 
iflBRiediate  inspiration  of  their  altered  language,  the  impulse  and 
origin  of  a  new  existence.     The  whole  question  comprises  itself, 
aceording  to  our  view,  in  these  two  results ;  we  have  no  grounds 
for  assuming  this  original  language  but  what  we  find  in  the  affi- 
nity of  its  so-called  derivatives :  and  the  law  of  their  variation 
proves  indisputably  that  they  could  not  be  derivatives  at  all ;  that 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  original  and  individual  languages  of 
great  internal  strictness,  and  in  which  the  observation  of  a  com- 
mon element,  separated  from  its  characteristic  forms,  and  then 
the  christening  it  by  the  name  of  the  primal  or  mother  language, 
is  a  logical  finesse  only,  and  not  a  very  happy  one.     It  is  fortu- 
nate for  us  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  unimportant  to  press 
this  question ;  by  doing  so  we  may  satisfy  the  cravings  of  curio- 
sity, and  indulge  the  restless  search  after  unity,  which  are  inse- 
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parable  from  man's  nature;  but  the  objects  of  science  are  the 
laws  whidi  do  exist,  historically  developed  in  the  outward  world : 
we  shall,  therefore,  look  to  languages  as  sisters,  whose  pareBl, 
and  the  manner  of  whose  generation,  we  believe  we  cannot 
know,  but  the  manner  of  whose  actual  being  we  are  permitted  to 
examine  and  describe. 

Jakel,  in  that  part  of  his  argument  which  we  have  marked 
A,  B,  C,  has,  we  hope  not  intentionally,  been  guilty  of  a  certain 
unfairness :  the  question  of  a  primaeval  language,  from  which  both 
Latin  and  German  might  be  derived,  he  passes  over  almost  in 
silence ;  yet  his  third  case,  C,  is  only  such  a  question ;  for  by  the 
manner  in  which  lie  has  treated  it  he  clearly  shows  that  he  means 
by  German  (in  this  case  an  arbitrarily  assumed  name),  that  pri- 
meval people  and  primaeval  language  from  which  the  peoples 
and  languages  both  of  Italy  and  Germany  have  sprung :  and  he 
might  with  equal  readiness  have  proved  his  second  case,  B^  bj 
the  same  reasoning,  had  he  chosen  to  call  his  primaeval  tongue 
Latin  instead  of  German. 

The  etymological  view  of  languages,  when  directed  upon  their 
comparison,  leads  us  to  these  results :  the  human  understanding, 
in  every  one  of  the  processes,  deals  by  generalization  and  distri- 
bution ;  there  is  ever  a  unity  by  which  certain  observed  varieties 
are  connected,  and  as  it  were,  sustained.  Now  the  common 
unity,  by  which  the  understanding  classes  the  appearances  of  the 
outward  world,  is  called  a  conception,  as  in  several  heavy  things, 
the  conception  of  heaviness,  8cc.  But  every  people  appears  to 
have  some  peculiar  and  distinct  appellative  for  these  conceptionSf 
which  is  found  in  every  word  classed  by  them  under  that  con- 
ception, and  is  in  reality  the  root  of  the  word.'^  Why  one  parti- 
cular form  is  appropriated  to  one  particular  conception,  rather 
than  another,  is  a  mystery  which  men  are  never  very  likely  to 
fathom,  and  involves  the  very  grounds  and  origin  of  language:  as 
such  we  must  be  permitted  to  believe  that  these  forms  are  as 
much  part  of  the  original  man  as  the  understanding  itself,  whose 
conceptions  they  represent:  words,  however,  beget  words,  and 
forms  of  all  sorts  are  introduced  by  which  the  root  is  farther  de- 
fined, and  applied  to  the  particular  case.  One  deduction  from 
these  premises  it  is,  that  where  two  peoples  are  found  to  make 
use  of  the  same  form  by  which  to  express  thie  same  conception, 
that  is,  where  the  same  roots  are  found,  no  matter  how  differendy 


*  Hence  the  root  i$  the  name  of  the  conception,  and  llie  word  the  name  of  tbe  pre- 
sentation.  It  therefore  follows,  that  wherever  the  same  root  is  found  in  a  nwnb^  of 
words,  however  apparently  unlike  in  meaning,  some  sense  or  other  lies  at  ttie  bottom 
of  them,  which  will  be  found  to  connect  them  together.    See  Qrimm,  toI.  ii.  p.  76, 
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they  may  afterwards  be  treated^  the  laoguages  are  essentially  the 
same.*  And  here  we  must  take  leave  to  dissent  from  Jakel  on 
one  point:  we  do  not  at  all  bold  that  because  one  language  has 
ooe  word,  and  another  a  totally  diflferent  one  to  express  the  same 
thing,  that  that  of  itself  proves  any  difference  in  the  languages ; 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  one  people  may  give  a  name  to  a 
thing,  classing  it  under  one  conception^  while  the  other  people 
classed  it  under  another.  Vermis  and  Pisds  are  not  like  ix^ 
and  o^tojXi)^  undoubtedly,  but  Coll-um,  Anglo-Sax.  Heal-s,  are 
not  a  bit  like  Eng.  Neck,  and  this  is  because  CoUum  and  Htah 
refer  to  the  upper  position  of  the  neck  (conception  of  overness), 
while  tieck  probably  is  classed  under  the  conception  of  separa* 
Hon :  in  spite,  however,  of  this  difference,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
£n^lish  are  one  language.  Neither  do  we  hold  that  the  words 
^hich  are  found  isolated  in  one,  and  plentifully  accompanied  in 
the  other  language,  prove  anything ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  roots  are 
one ;  and  then  the  languages  are  one,  not  derived  from  one  ano- 
ther, but  equally  original.  In  order,  however,  to  make  ourselves 
more  completely  intelligible,  we  must  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
letters  which  form  these  roots,  and  we  shall  then  be  better  able 
to  show  how  a  real  derivation  is  to  be  detected. 

We  premise  that  the  office  and  comparative  influence  of  the 
vowels  is  as  yet  extremely  uncertain.  In  the  languages  which 
we  call  Indo-Teulonic,  they  exert,  indeed,  an  influence  very  dif- 
ferent from  their  influence  in  the  Semitic  stock :  the  same  con- 
sonantal forms,  with  different  vowels  in  the  latter,  mean  very 
different  modifications  of  the  same  act;  while  in  the  ludo-Teu- 
tonic  languages  the  vowel  seems  to  make  an  essential  difference 
eyen  in  the  root  itself:  but  this,  after  all,  appears  in  effect  to  be 
rather  a  difference  of  manner  and  degree  than  of  kind.  In  exa- 
mining a  root  of  the  second  sort  we  may,  however,  be  generally 
determined  by  the  forms  of  conjugation  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
vowel ;  and  the  letters  which  convey  the  primary  conception  are 
the  consonants :  the  vowel  here  generally  marks  the  difference  of 
time,  or  the  effects  which  spring  from  the  influence  of  time,  as, 
for  instance,  in  those  conjugations  which  are  defined  by  the 
vowels  a,  i  and  u  (find,  fand,  gefi/ndeu),  the  i  denotes  present 
time  and  its  accidents ;  the  a  denotes  past  time,  and  by  an  easy 
transition  from  perfectuess  to  over-perfectness,  and  consequent 
decay,  it  may  denote  an  absolute  negation  of  the  act  previously 


*  In  the  Semitic  languages,  as  will  ironiediiitel^  be  rocDtioiicd,  (his  law  takes  a  dif- 
ferent form  :  in  the  Indo-Teutonic  languages  the  consonants  are  the  regnlators  of  the 
root,  and  the  detiners  of  the  root  are  added  syllables :  in  the  Semitic  languages  these 
defimtions  depend  upon  the  Towels,  and  the  added  syllables  are  often  only  signs  of 
gender  and  number. 
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asserted.  But  these  very  consonants^  though  fixed  as  respects 
any  one  language,  may  have  a  variation  as  respects  another^  and 
cognate  one;  and  in  comparing  the  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latia 
with  the  Gothici  Old  High  Dutch  and  Anglo-Saxon^  we  iod 
that  such  a  variation  really  does  take  place;  not  AcddeotaUy, 
but  as  a  law,  fixed  and  invariable :  we  find  that  in  cases  whert 
the  liquids  only  are  concerned,  no  variation  takes  place^  exeept 
the  liquid  be  an  unorgadic  variation  of  some  other  consonant, 
as  L  for  D  in  Lingua^  Got«  Tuggd :  we  find  also  that  bctweea 
H  and  S^  apparetitly  arbitrary  changes  are  admitted,  as  in  i1x-h«$, 
Lat  Sol,  and  even  Gk.  (r6X-*i}ir'>i}«  aX-^^  Lat.  Sal,  £ng«  Sal-t,  tut, 
^X|-op«i^  Lat.  Sal4-o.  But  where  one  letter  has  a  coire- 
sponding  one.  We  find  the  variation  circumscribed  and  ascer- 
tained. Professor  J'akel  has  given  a  lengthy  table  of  theee  vari- 
ations, which  we  sh&U  hereafter  quote;  but  for  the  present  we 
extract  the  following  canon  from  the  work,  so  often  mentioned 
by  us,  of  Dr«  J.  Grimm,  voL  i.  p.  584.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  be  it 
observed,  is  almost  always  with  the  Gothic. 


Oreek.  Got.  O.H.D. 

P.  F.         B.  (V). 

B.  P.         F. 

F.  B.         P. 


Greek.  Got.  O.H.D. 

T.  Th*  D. 

D.  T.  Z. 

Th.  D.  T. 


Greek.  Got.    O.H.D. 

K.  H.  G.    O. 

O.  K.         Ob 

Cb.(Lith).  G.         K. 


We  will  give  but  One  example  from  many  of  the  application  of 
this  canon,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  diligence  of  the  student. 

Sansk«  Pad-as;   Gk«  Pous,  Pod-os;  Lat.  Pes,  Ped-is;  Got 
Fdt-us;  Old  High  Dutch,  Vuoz;  Anglo-Saxon,  F6t. 

This  law  was  undoubtedly  strict  in  the  earliest  languages  (one 
reason  why  we  appeal  to  them  only),  but  relaxed  somewhat  in  pro* 
cess  of  time,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  (he  Old  Hidi  Dutdi  of 
the  Glosses  and  Hiltibrant's  Lied  with  the  Middle  High  Dnteh 
of  the  Nibelutigen  Lied,  and  the  Minnesanger,  or  the  Ne^  Higk 
Dutch  of  Luther,  &c.  Some  slight  changes  appes^r  also  to  have 
resulted  from  the  position  of  the  consonant!  in  the  beginning  of 
a  root  it  has  generally  been  found  less  stable  than  at  the  end,  bat 
essentially  the  canon  must  be  considered  stricti  juris*  In  look- 
ing over  the  above  table  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  as  the  Gothic 
is  separated  by  exactly  one  step  from  the  Latin,  8cc.,  the  GenHaa 
is  separated  oile  step  further  from  the  Gothic,  or  two  from  Ac 
Latin )  thus,  where  the  Greek  has  P,  the  Gothic  has  F  (the 
third  in  the  Greek  row),  and  the  Old  High  Dutch  B  (the  fifUi  in 
the  Greek  row,  counting  from  the  first).  "  That  here,  however, 
the  Old  High  Dutch  condition  is  the  younger  and  vreaker^  Ae 
Gothic  (Saxon,  Friesish  and  Norse)  is  the  older,  can  admit  of  no 
doubt,  and  has,  on  different  grounds,  been  proved  by  a  comparison 
of  the  several  letters." — Grimm,  vol.  i.  p.  582»    Among  Ibt 
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enanjr  itiaportflnt  results  from  the  application  of  this  canon  is  the 
followitig^  which  we  will  state  in  Dr.  Grioiin's  words: — *'  Words 
in  which  two  consonants  agree  are  doubly  sure,  (rpf^^inr;  Got. 
^rag-jafi:  «e8#$;  Got.  Fdt-jus).  Those  in  which  one  consonant 
agrees^  the  other  taries^  are  suspicious;  jet  more  suspicious  are 
those  whose  consonants^  not  differing  in  their  ranks^  raanifigst  a 
real  likeness  in  the  three  languages:  in  this  case  either  relation- 
ship is  wanting  altogether  (as,  for  instance,  between  the  Anglo^ 
8ax«  Padh^  Padh-as,  callis,  and  the  Gk.  ^ta^s^),  or  the  one  lan^ 

Eage  has  borrowed  from  the  other;  (for  example,  Scftban  is  the 
tt.  Scribere;  Fruht  is  Fructus,*  and  consequently  no  Teutonic 
word.  The  nhtne  must  be  said  of  Oid*Saxon,  Sicor;  Lat.  Secu*- 
ru9)4  This  ^bserfation  we  will  further  exemplify  by  the  English 
word  Palm  (the  balm  of  the  hand).  From  what  We  have  before 
said  concerning  tne  liquids,  the  L  and  M  will  be  indifferent,  but 
the  P  is  suspicious.  Looking  to  our  table  we  find  that  Lat. 
Pal-m-a,  Gk.  iraeA-atp-ij,  ought  to  give  F  in  a  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon 
and  English  word:  history  soWes  the  problem  by  assuring  us 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  was  Fol-m;  the  English  P  is  there- 
fore anorganic,  and  our  word  probably  derived  from  the  French. 
But  a  slight  limitation  must  be  put  to  the  practical  application  of 
this  canon,  which  is  indisputably  true  as  far  as  roots  are  con* 
eerbed.  This  limitation  rests  upon  the  following  fact :  all  roots 
ate  further  defined  by  added  syllables,  which  we  will  name  sylla- 
bles of  formation ;  and  others  still  further  added,  which  are  the 
inflections^  These  syllables  of  formation  are  generally  composed 
of  the  short  and  original  vowels  f  a,  i  and  u,  together  with  a 
single  consonant,  such  as  ity  at,  urn,  and  the  like.  Now  though 
these  formative  syllables  very  often  correspond  in  the  Phrygian 
and  Gothic  tongues,  and  are  subject  to  the  canon  given  above, 
it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  jDatin  root  has  been  formed  into 
s  word  by  one  of  these  (as  at),  while  the  same  root  in  Gothic  has 
been  formed  by  another  (as  al) :  in  this  case  it  is  clear  the  forma- 
tive syllables  are  different  from  the  beginning,  and  must  not  be 
confounded ;  in  this  case  the  variation  of  the  second  consonant 
from  the  canon  would  by  no  means  be  suspicious;  but  such  it 
fase  could  only  be  Substantiated  by  rigorous. historical  inquiry 
into  the  forms  of  the  word.  We  have  thus  a  rule  of  high  im- 
portance by  which  to  guide  ourselves  in  comparing  cognate  lan- 

*  The  corresponding  word  to  Lat  Fmg-i,  &c.  is  Anglo-Saxon,  Brac*an ;  Old  Eng. 
Broke,  to  enjoy;  whence  our  Broker — he  that  bath  the  enjoyment,  the  usafract.  Th* 
^•H  Pmh  in  Eogtish  is  therefore  neceswrily  the  Fr.  FruU,  The  Anglo-Saxon  word 
^•8  Waatite,  and  connected  itseK  with  a  totally  different  system  of  roots. 

T  These  are  the  only  three  short  rowels  found  in  Sanskrit  and  Gothic;  ^  and  tt  grev^ 
ootofaandn. 
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guagesy  but  a  word  or  two  more  must  be  said  coueerniog  Ae 
mauDer  of  applying  it.     When  we  meet  with  a  word,  the  first 
tbiug  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  its  oldest  form :  in  the  instaoce 
given  in  a  preceding  note,  ordnen  is  not  half  so  easily  dealt  with 
as  or-t-in-dn.    The  next  is  to  separate  it  into  its  compooeBt 
parts;  to  set  aside,  first,  the  sign  of  case  or  conjugatioo,  acoord- 
ing  as  it  is  noun  or  verb ;  next  to  distinguish  the  syllable  or  syl- 
lables of  formation;  and  then,  when  we  have  left  the  root  in  ks 
nakedness,  and  ascertained  that  it  is  the  real  root,  and  not  an  en- 
organic  form,  with  which  we  are  dealing,  to  connect  it  with  the 
root  in  other  words  which  are  similarly  formed^  and  so  to  deter- 
mine the  conception  which  it  represents.     And  it  may  here  be 
generally  observed,  that  a  Teutonic  root  always  ends  in  oae  coo- 
sonant,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  not  seldom  consists  of  two 
consonants  with  one  vowel  between  them;  for  though  a  few 
words  appear  to  consist  only  of  a  single  vowel  or  dipthong,  when 
we  trace  tbem  to  their  earliest  form  we  find  a  consonant,  whose 
melting  as  it  were  into  the  preceding  vowel  has  given  birth  to  the 
dipthong :  the  Old  German  ei,  for  instance,  an  egg,  vindicates  its 
true  form  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ag;  Old  Norse,  egg.    The  Anglo- 
Saxon  ae.  Old  Norse  Sl,  would  appear  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
only  till  we  found  the  Old  High  Dutch  Ah'^fflumen^  in  which 
their  consonant  is  yet  preserved ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
particles  and  pronouns,  which  are  the  most  unintelligible  parts 
of  speech,  the  vowel  appears  incapable  of  ending  the  word.     Dr. 
Grimm,  in  instancing  this,  gives  as  examples  the  Middle  High 
Dutch  nouns  S^  (lake)  and  Zwi,  and  shows  their  true  cousonanul 
form  in  the  Got.  S4iws;  Anglo-Saxon,  Twig  (twig).     But  this 
assumption  that  a  consonant  has  been  lost  can  only  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  above  rule,  and  after  careful  comparison  o( 
all  the  older  forms,  and  of  cognate  words.     It  may,  perhaps,  be 
some  presumption  in  us  to  exclude  Dr.  Grimm*s  second  case, 
viz.  the  possibility  of  a  Teutonic  root  ending  in  two  consonants 
(such  two,  however,  as  seem  to  make  but  one  in  pronouncing,  as 
Id,  ng,  nd);  but  the  analogy  of  many  cases  where  a  vowel  having 
fallen  away  from  before  the  formative  syllable,  the  consonant  <^ 
this  has  united  with  the  consonant  of  the  root,  (as  in  the  word 
vorhty  b'eorht,  a  case  noticed  by  himself  as  giving  some  grounds 
for  a  different  opinion,)  allows  us  to  suppose,  without  any  vehe- 
ment absurdity,  that  this  may  have  taken  place  in  others  where  a 
double  consonant  appears  to  close  the  root ;  and  this  supposi- 
tion is  farther  strengthened  by  the  trifling  number  of  these  roots, 
and  from  their  being  only  found  in  one  of  those  eight  conjuga- 
tions which  mark  past  time  by  a  change  in  the  vowel  of  the  roo^ 
particularly  as  that  very  conjugation  bears  signs  of  later  date 
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thao  the  others.  However,  if  we  allow  that  sometimes  a  Teu- 
tonic root  may  end  in  two  consonants,  they  must  be  of  this  sort 
only,  viz.  such  as  in  pronunciation  really  demand  but  one  act  of 
the  organ.  In  such  compositions  as  follow,  the  canon  given 
above  does  not  appear  to  be  applied;  for  instance.  Ft,  Ht  and  St 
have  t  both  in  Latin  and  Gothic;  whereas  in  other  cases^  the 
Latin  T=:  Gothic  Th.  So  the  K  in  Sk  remains  unchanged  both 
in  Latin  and  Gothic;  but  here  the  s  only  belongs  to  the  root,  as 
the  F,  H  and  S  did  in  the  last  named  cases.  The  deduction 
from  the  above  rule  is,  that  there  can  be  no  more  than  five  con- 
sonants in  any  Teutonic  root,  of  which  three  must  stand  before 
the  vowel,  for  Teutonic  roots  are  strictly  monosyllabic ;  and  ex- 
perience shows  us  that  both  these  roots,  and  such  as  consist  of  a 
single  vowel  and  consonant  are  rare — the  commonest  have  one 
vowel  between  two  consonants. 

We  must  beg  to  have  it  understood,  that  the  careless  examina- 
tion of  words  at  a  late  period  of  a  language  cannot  invalidate 
these  laws,  even  though  the  exceptions  to  them  should  appear 
numerous:  that  capricious  changes  do  take  place  through  pro- 
vincialism and  other  causes ;  but  that  for  the  old,  and  pure,  and 
completer  forms,  the  rules  may  be  considered  fixed,  on  account 
of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  them  which  can  be  found;  that 
they  are. moreover  of  universal  application;  and  consequently^ 
that  had  Jakel  not  been  determined  to  prove  that  the  Latin  was 
a  dialect  of  the  German,  he  might  have  connected  the  Greek  and 
Latin  together  far  more  closely  than  he  has  chosen  to  do.  The 
etymologies  which,  after  giving  the  Professor's  table  of  variations 
at  length,  we  propose  to  examine,  will  be  measured  strictly  by 
the  above  laws,  for  we  do  not  scruple  to  reject  at  once  the  igno- 
rant assumptions  of  the  Greeks,*  who,  by  the  way,  must  them- 

*  We  have  something  more  than  our  own  authoritj  for  what  we  sa;^  here.  Plato, 
whose  gigantic  mind  left  few  things  ontouched,  and  forced  troth  out  of  all  that  be 
touched,  has  left  us  a  most  noble  record  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  these 
people ;  his  Cratykts  is  the  finest  giiis  that  ever  held  up  pretension  to  ridicule.  His 
attribotion  of  di«c  to  dut,  curro,  is  clmrmingly  barbarian ;  but  then  Plato  was  deter- 
mined to  gire  a  bard  blow  to  tbe  *'  Flowing  Philosopher/'  He  well  knew  that  the  root 
of  ^ioc  was  the  root  of  ri^nfAt  and  ^ta-tt;  that  ^tot  denoted,  therefore,  "  tlie  placers  or 
disposers*'  the  intellectual  laws  of  the  world,  and  of  creation:  in  this  sense  it  runs 
parallel  to  the  Latin  num-en,  whose  root  is  that  of  pof«-oc  and  nfAMt  to  order  or  dispose  ; 
and  to  the  O^Dltfil  of  the  firat  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  St.  Augustine  and  others 
consider  in  the  same  sense  of  intellectual  laws,  from  HDlt^'  Sec  H,  Morels  FhUotO' 
phical  Cabbala.  No  doubt  (he  great  ignorance  of  tlie  Latins  in  respect  of  their  own 
language  arose  from  that  devotion  to  the  Grecian  way  of  thinking  which  arose  in  later 
dajs  among  tliem:  it  was  very  easy,  when  they  did  not  understand  a  word,  to  say 
with  Plato,  that  it  was  barbarout,  i.  e.  foreign:  vide  CratyUu.  EffA,  rd  M  3d  JLeuiit,  H  tZ 
vexxa  rSi¥  tfMTforbn  C^mut^,  rl  h  ww  ToiJwfUi ;— 2#>t.  "Aroiraf  t»  w  a/*  lfMiy%  hMX  xaX 
X^XMwh  (vfA0tt7i»7v,  Iwaym  Ai  }uX  rouree  lalnw  mh  u$ixAnif,—EffA,  wUea  ravmv;—2tn, 
riif  w  fiofBoBULiv  Ti  xal  rsvTv  ^i^Nu  i2Vai. — Stolbaam  ed.  p.  f  49.  The  trick  is  not 
yet  quite  obsolete  among  as. 
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BeUts  be  judged  of  in  the  sliroe  manner,  and  whose  language  ii 
really  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

It  is  obvious  that  Class  II.,  though  it  may  invoWe  maay  words 
which  are  common  to  two  peoples,  and  which  do  not  necessarily 
depend  upon  actual  communication  beti<reen  thefn^  will  for  tb« 
most  part  comprise  the  words  really  derited  frotn  the  one  tongiHi 
to  the  other:  the  canon  above  given  will  detect  these  derivati^ea, 
because  they  are  for  the  most  part  eilceptions  to  its  operation^ 
In  judging^  however,  of  this,  it  is  necessary  first  to  ascertakl 
whether  some  unorganic  change  may  not  have  taken  place  iu  thci 
word^  by  the  operation  of  time  and  the  like  causes,  whi^h  trill 
account  for  its  present  form,  without  the  necessity  of  assutnhig 
a  derivation  which  is  always  suspicious.    This  inquiry  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  answered  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  variona 
historical  forms  the  word  has  assumed :  the  oldest  High  Dut<^ 
form,  for  example,  iu  a  large  class  of  adjeetives,  is  tc ;  this  rery 
early  became  tg,  and  is  so  found  in  the  later  Old  High  DutciC 
the  Middle  High  Dutch  and  the  New  High  Dutch  writers:  ad 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ig  very  often  represents  adjeetives  which  in  the 
oldest  and  strictest  High  Dutch  were  formed  with  ftc)  bot  Mi- 
ther  of  these  variations  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  terminatiod 
ig^us  (whichy  by  the  way,  was  probably  earlier>  ic-us),  or  the 
Ureek  tn^s;   and  this  process  becomes  especially  necessary 
when  such  apparent  changes  occur  in  the  roots  of  th^se  simpler 
words  which  form  Class  I.    It  is  quite  dear  that  we  are  speak* 
ing  now  tery  generally,  and  if  we  are  not  as  explicit  as  we  wonM 
desire^  we  say  that  this  is  owing  partly  to  the  nature  of  our  sub'' 
jectj  more  to  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  so  extensive  a  matter 
in  so  narrow  a  space;  for  though  etymology  ha^  its  ground-laws 
and  universal  principles,  these  can  only  1^  properly  ^nsidered 
in  every  individual  instance  of  their  application.     Each  stndent 
musty  therefore,  be  left  to  judge  for  himself  in  every  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  the  historical  situa- 
tion of  the  language  itself  with  which  he  is  dealing.     For  exam- 
ple, in  the  modern  English  he  will  have  to  measure  the  efiect  of 
those  disturbing  forces  which  the  Norman  settlement,  the  re- 
vival of  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  th6  Spanish  and  Italian  con- 
nection, and  the  later  extension  of  the  French  throughout  £u« 
rope,  have  exerted  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  grouAd^^^ork  of  our 
tengue;  but  then  he  mast  never  for  an  instant  lose  sight  of  the 
laws  which  rule  that  very  ground-work,  and  secretly  operate 
upon  the  naturalized  aliens  which  have  been  permitted  to  settle 
among  us.    Where  a  language  is  really  a  derivative  one,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  English,  really  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon;  or 
the  Italian  and  Spanish^  really  derived  froaa  the  Latin,  the  varia« 
tions  are  so  capricious  as  to  be  scarcely  reditciMe  to  ^etmii 
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laws;  or  perhaps  it  would  b«  better  to  saj^  the  gen^rri  laws  are 
made  to  involve  so  infinite  a  number  of  accidents  as  to  be  scarcely 
susceptible  of  that  clear  distinction  which  is  necessary  to  the 
gr<Hiiid*-princtplei  of  so  deep  a  thing  as  a  language.  The  vowel 
e,  for  instance^  in  English^  has  arbitrarify  taken  place  of  a,  i  and 
tl  itt  the  roots  and  ternrinations  of  Anglo-Saxon  words :  ib  Italian, 
cl  and  fl  have,  indeed,  passed  over  into  chi,Jlf  where  the  1  alone 
tiodergoes  a  fixed  variation.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  arbi- 
tHiry  changes  in  Spanish — Llave  from  Clavis,  Hlueve  (it  rains) 
from  Pluere,  Ltamma  from  Flamma,  Llano  from  Planus,  Lla- 
mar  from  Clamate;  where  Cl>  PI,  Fl  arc  all  confounded  toge- 
ther, and  by  the  side  of  which  stands  Florf  How  should  Formo- 
9U9  become  Hermoso>  Fblinm  Hoja,  Filitu  Hijo^  while  Hermano 
came  from  G^rmmmt,  Haber  from  Habere  t  and  in  Fiko^  Fnente, 
Faitia,  the  H  never  took  place  of  F  at  all?  We  catinot  give  more 
etatnples  of  this,  but  we  suggest  to  tho^e  who  are  mterested  in 
these  pursuits  to  continue  the  inquiry  for  themselves;  they  will 
find  that  in  derivative  languages  tne  variations  are  subject  to  no 
such  la^s  as  those  which  prevail  in  languages  which  may,  with 
reference  to  their  sister  tongues^  be  principally  looked  at  in  their 
variations,  but  which,  with  reference  to  diefflselves^  have  an  in- 
ternal and  powerful  principle  of  life^  through  wbicb  every  limb 
and  joint,  as  it  were,  of  their  whole  body  ia  produced  where  and 
ti9  it  should  be* 

We  proceed  to  give  the  taMe  ti  variations  admitted  by  Pro- 
FesBor  Jakel,  though  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  so  laxly 
atated,  that  almost  any  two  words  might  be  made  out  to  be  one, 
by  a  liberal  use  of  the  means  he  offers  us*  We  shall,  however, 
watch  him  in  his  progress,  and  cry  **  Halt "  to  him,  if  we  detect 
him  in  any  flagrant  delict. 

*'  I .  The  vowels  arc  of  IHtle  importance,  lince  they  are  confitantly 
thaoged  in  the  diflPerent  dialects,  whence  the  same  word  in  anotha*  lan- 
guage undergoes  many  alteratiens.  This  tafiation,  however,  shows  it- 
Mlf  h)  Words  of  the  same  stem  :  fliege,  fiogy  Flug ;  firide,  fand,  f ande, 
gefanden,  &c.  Only  we  must  here  observe,  that  A  is  often  pronoonced 
likeae;*  kmg  e  and  i  like  et,  cmnis,  tmnmt  Iphigefiia,  Medea,  fox  da; 
0,  perhaps,  like  &  in  Swedish,  wavering  between  a  and  o;  n  like  i,  proxi- 
mus  and  protunm  ;  au  like  o,  platutrum  and  plostrum, 

"  2.  The  consonants  must  be  considered  as  the  fondamental  condi- 
tions of  words ;  but  then,  in  all  languages,  the  letters  of  the  same  organ 
are  put  for  one  another,  of  which  the  High  and  Low  I)utcb  give  a 
thousand  examples,  and  instances  of  which  may  be  found  in  every  Greek 
Gramoiarf  and  particularly  in  the  German  one  of  that  meritorious  in*- 

*  TiM  Qenttao  pronafldatiott  of  tbe  vowels  is  here  adopted. 
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qnirer  Grimin.    The  followiog  letters  are  thus  cbaDged  for  one  ano- 
ther: 

*'  A.  The  Labials. 
1>>  P*  f»  ▼>  the  soft-flowing  w  (qu),  more  rarely  the  lip-liquid  m. 
The  change  of  b  and  p  is  made  known  to  us  by  the  Saxon ;  Uiat  of 
the/ by  the  Low  Datch^Schipp  instead  of  Schiff,  &c. ;  so  treiben, 
trift  ;  binseln^  pinseln  and  winseln. 

*'  The  Vf  which  we  first  write  with  a  particular  letter,  while  the  An- 
cients had  only  u,  would  in  all  probaoility  be  for  the  most  part  pro- 
nounced as  a  vowel,  and  lay  nearer  to  our  u  than  to  w.  Therefore 
the  Greeks  also  express  it  by  ov  -,  Valens  by  o^oXcvc :  it  might 
hence  appear  as  if  the  consonant  w  had  been  altogether  wanting  in 
Latin.  This  is,  however,  not  so ;  it  is  there,  though  in  different 
characters  from  those  wherein  we  sought  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  people  wished  to  express 
our  w  in  French  and  Italian,  they  put  g  before  v,  as  the  Goths  did 
k :  so  from  Wehr  came  Guerra  and  Guerre;  from  Wilhelm,  Chtliel- 
mus,  Guglielmo  and  GuUlaume ;  from  Viehweide,  Figuaida ;  from 
Wald,  Gualdus ;  and  universally  known  are  Guelfs  and  Gipybe- 
lines.  So  the  Latins,  in  order  to  make  a  consonant  of  u,  seem  to 
have  set  q  before  it,  and  then  not  pronounced  this,  but  only  the  u 
like  TO.  So  Scaurus  says,  p.  2253  :♦  "  Q  littera  ceque  retenta  est, 
quia  cum  ilia  V  littera  conspirat,  quoties  comonantis  loco  ponitvr,  id 
est  pro  Vau  littera,  ut  Qms,  Qualis"  That  is  to  say,  we  must  read 
no  q  with  it,  but  only  pronounce  the  u  as  v,  vis,  vdis.  Surprising, 
indeed,  does  the  likeness  of  a  considerable  number  of  Latin  words 
with  Old  and  New  High  Dutch  words  then  become !  Quatuor  now 
becomes  (jq)Vatuor;  the  Teutonic,  Fedwor ;  the  Gothic,  Fidur^  vier, 
four.  Quinque  becomes  (q)yin((q)ve,  vinuct  the  old  ^yn/*  and  our 
fiiiife.  Qms  becomes  {q)Vis=^vis ;  the  Gothic,  Hwas ;  and  Quidzsz 
(q)Vid;  Gothic,  Hwata ;  Low  Dutch,  Wat^  If  we  believe  that 
in  the  inscription  of  the  Tarpeian  town,  quirquir,  stands=(9)Ftr- 
(q)Vir,  we  have  at  once  a  near  relationship  with  our  fTcrand  fFasf 
Quando  becomes  {q)Vando=zW ann ;  cur,  earlier,  (q)Uur  is  Wantm  f 
Quossvo,  Wo ',  and  aqua=:ava  ;  Gothic,  ahroas.  Qu  may  first,  at  a 
later  period,  have  been  pronounced  as  c  (k).  Q  was  originally  cer- 
tainly either  g  or  c  ;  whence,  in  the  Bantic  Table,  Fequnia  stands 
for  Pecunia.  As  for  what  concerns  the  changes  of  the  labials,  we 
will  only  instance  baeren  and  ferre ;  Brudcr  and  f rater  ;  welle, 
bullio;  Fell,  pellis  ;  warm,Jbrmus;  mabe,  favus.  Of  rarer  occur- 
rence 18  the  transition  from  b,  p,f,  w  into  m,  or  the  contrary  ;  and, 
for  example,  in  the  following  words :  roit,  £ng.  mith  ;  win,  a  friend, 
from  Minnen ;  in  straff  and  stramm ;  in  promulgare  and  provul- 
gare ;  Vulcanus  for  Mulciber ;  in  facto  and  vito  for  mache  and 
meide  ;  in  muUi  and  mile  for  viele. 


*  See  the  passage  hi  Scaurus  {Gram,  Lot.  AucU  Aniiqui,  4(o.  Hanor.  1605).    Dr. 
Jiikel  has  no  right  to  draw  the  conclusion  which  be  does  from  this  garhUd  passage. 
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"  B.  The  Gottorals. 

g,  c,  k^'  cb ;  the  aspirate  h  and  x.  The  Saxon  cannot  separate  g 
and  k,  and  in  Ziehen,  zog,  Zocbt,  one  easily  sees  the  transition  of 
these  letters.  Yet  the  following  remarks  must  be  made  ^  c,  arising 
out  c^  the  Greek  y,  was  by  the  M  Latins  pronounced  (except, 
perhaps,  when  followed  by  i)  as  g,  but  later  as  k.  It  might  at  a 
still  later  period^  in  some  pro?inces,  have  gone  over  into  z.  The 
h,  which  the  Greeks  denote  by  their  spiritvs  asper,  could;  perhaps, 
not  be  well  pronounced  by  the  later^  as  happens  at  the  present  day 
by  the  Italians  and  French;  whence  c  (k)  often  takes  its  place. 
Even  as  in  German  we  write  Reiher  or  Reiger,  and  as  in  Greek 
\i\vii  was  changed  into  XiXvica,  so  from  hehle  sprang  celo ;  from 
hohle^  calo;  from  Ualm^  Old  High  Dutch,  Ualam,  calamus;  from 
Uaup(i)t,  caput ;*  from  Gothic,  Hana,t  cana;  from  Haut,  cutis; 
and  contrariwise  from  garten  (which  springs  from  giirten)  came 
Hortus,  and  from  Gast,  hostia.  The  easy  transition  shows  itself  in 
traho,  veho — xi,  ct— in  Hessen  and  Chaiti.  The  final  x  was,  per- 
haps, pronounced  like  the  Greek  x>  ^^^  Spanish  x.  Thus  the  old 
Gallic  and  German  names  which  end  in  ncA=: reich,  were  mostly 
written  with  xj  so  Orgetorix=Orgetoricht  perhaps  Ort  reich;  Epo- 
redoris,  Pferdereich,  Dumnorix,  &c. ;  Uxellodunum  from  Uchel, 
high  and  dun  (town,  Zaun)  City,  Uochstadt  5  Ra€tix,  retticb ;  rex, 
Recke. 

**  C.  Linguals^ 

d,  t,  th,  s,  ss,  z.  The  Saxons  cannot  distinguish  d  from  t  -,  Low 
Dutch  says  det  for  dass,  water  for  wasser,  tekn  for  zehn.  Even  so 
amongst  the  Scandinavians  and  English,  t  for  the  most  part  takes 
place  of  s^  and  particularly  of  z,  for  amongst  them  the  last  letter  is 
us  rare  as  among  the  Latins  themselves,  who  only  use  it  in  Greek 
words.  Moreover  there  appears  in  Upper  and  High  Dutch  too  strong 
a  struggle  to  change  t  into  z,  often  quite  in  despite  of  Etymology. 
Thus  arises  Messen,  Got.  Mitan^  Lat.  Metir,  Z  itself  was  changed 
as  fioixii^  into  Mosckissor;  so  sitzen,  Swed.  sitta  into  sedeo;  (er) 
gotze  into  gaudeo;  (ver)  letze  into  kedo;  Platz  into  Flatea;X  or 
the  z  was  divided  into  its  component  parts  by  the  introduction  of 
a  vowel  between  them  3    thus  Sitz  became  Sedes^  Maas,  Metze, 


*  The  p  in  this  New  Hieh  Dotcb  word  is  Talse.  In  the  Old  High  Dutch  it  was 
Hoob-it;  io  the  Gothic,  Haubi^  (for  H&of-i|>);  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  He&f-od,  as 
it  iboald  be. 

t  Haaa,  a  cock,  in  all  the  Teatonic  languages.  Whether  Gallut  connects  itself  with 
Galan,  to  sing,  is  doubtfal,  for  two  reasons ;  first  for  the  identity  of  the  G  \  next  for 
the  dooble  liquid  in  the  Latin:  but  Hana  is  indisputably  formed  upon  the  same  root  as 
Cano. 

X  A  dangerous  etyraologv :  Plotea,  thougli  not  quite  corresponding  to  Flat,  is  so 
brought  nearer  the  rule,  it  is,  therefore,  our  firm  belief,  either  that  the  New  Ui^ 
Dutch  P  is  an  unorganic  variation  of  an  older  F  (?  Flats)  or  that  the  German  word  is 
literally  derived  from  the  Latin  one. 
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Modus,*  Yet  the  decompounded  form  may  even  bftrt  be«ii  fbe 
older,  and  oar  eontmeted  one  hsve  tnttrtd  laltri  Ihit,  towrrer, 
makes  no  eKeeption  to  th^  relationsbip  of  the  laogvagMb  TW  s  of 
the  Latins  k  with  w  often  dff  thm  lind^  probably  ilB»kt»lfii, 
mildaKfuo^^My  gMuad  Swed.  sundanMit-iif.}  Husid,  HH]id§= 
cam*  Infem-us,  anfeind-end  from  the  lost  it^endo  (we  havia  yet 
(0'mdQ^  drfendo),  St  after  a  consonant  becomes  d,  so  fiNMn  Oente 
came  Hordium,  as  PMUatium  from  Pallast,  (in  Notker^  Pai&nm;  in 
others,  Pfalz,  mora  properly  derived  from  pMhu,  F5shl — P£sllast — 
Pfahlwtrk,  than  ftt>m  the  Pahiine  Hill.)  Sek,  Sckw,  ScU,  are 
not  foand  among  the  other  German  nations,  whowr!t«  SluJRen, 
Smeoken,  Systerj  we  must  not^  therefore,  look  for  them  In  Lfttin. 
'^  D.-*-L,  n,  r,  s,  art  also  interehanged^  as  they  are  by  children.  £vcn 
if  R  was  not  an  inreotion  ef  Appius  Claudius  C^eus  (447  AUC.) 
since  it  often  occurs  in  the  laws  of  the  Kings,  yet  it  appears  at 
times  to  be  turned  out  of  place  by  8.||  As  in  consequmice  of  this 
a  wavering  between  tiem  and  iren  appears  in  Anglo-Ssixmi,  between 
German  wer^  Gothic  hw*as.  Gen.  wessen,  between  kuren  and 
kiesen}  so  in  Latin  between  Loses  and  Lares,  quctro  and  quceso^ 
honor  and  konos,  dorsum  and  dossttm,  quis  and  quir,^  and  in  deriva- 
tive vrords,  like  konestus,  audio  from  auris,  instead  of  aurio. — ^Hore, 
oorresponding  to  the  Gothic  anso,  ohr  (the  ear).  The  struggle  to 
turn  the  Nom.  into  s  was  so  great,  that  not  only  d  and  t  went 
over  into  s,  but  r  also:  so  corpor,  lepor,  decor,  became corpi$s^  kfms, 
dtcus,  Dven  to  wa  find  cbapges  between  I  and  r,  a«  Jra^fUm  for 
fraierlusi  in  French  misrm  and  avms  avcfu$  Hefer,  So  SiUt  for 
strait,  Vfrto  for  wende. 

**  3.  The  three  aspirates,  the  Lip  or  blowing-sound  w,  the  Tongue  or 
hissing-sound  s,  (the  Latin  s  answers  to  our  sharp  ss,)  and  the  guttural 

*  The  Gcrmao  s=sti,  Bat  though  the  Greek*  w^  cou«eqqentJy  lAtin  s.  is  consi- 
dered 8=  di,  nothing  c^o  excuse  the  use  Xakel  has  ronde  qf  this  fact.  It  is  obrbus 
that  in  Sedet  and  Modia  the  et  and  tit  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  root ;  tins 
is  complete  in  Scd  and  M§d,  as  he  ought  liiaiaelf  to  have  Itnown  b^  eomparitou  ef  the 
«tf6a;  and  sa  is  al>aiidaiitly  okvbui  in  thfi  oofrospoadiiig  Goilue  aad  Aagio-Saxoa 
forms  I  e*  g<  Sit-l^s  and  Set-el,  ^c,  &c.  We  ar«  more  thm^  hs|f  inoliiMd  u>  saspoct  that 
be  has  no  great  acquaintance  with  the  Teutonic  languages. 

t  True  for  the  later  forms  of  our  languages;  though  mora  froqutotlj  t§ovd,\(  thai 
d  grew  out  of  dh;  e.g.  h&s  for  b&th,  &c. 

I  The  roots  may  have  been  formed  with  different  syllables. 

§  The  Gothic  Hnnds,  Old  High  Dutch  Hnnt,  must  have  been  fbrmed  widi  a^  tbeiv- 
fore  Hun>ad-s,  &cc 

II  A  sufficiently  notable  error  of  fact;  where  s  and  r,  $  and  t,  appear  to  he  chanaed» 
r  is  always  foupd,  like  t,  to  be  a  younger  form  which  has  grown  out  of  i :  and  iaW 
gnages  apparently  younger  than  that  wherein  r  and  t  are  Ibund,  s  Is  only  a  return  ts 
the  older  form;  the  Gothic,  Ansio-Saxon,  and  English,  furnish  numerous  instances  of 
this,  at  of  other  eases;  e.g.  En^sb,da«^At«r;  Anglo^ion,  iMUfi';  Oothie,lMM'; 
ferQothioa4«:«r. 

f  In  every  one  of  these  words,  but  the  last,  the  i  is  Uidlsputably  the  fornf  oat  ^ 
which  r  has  grown. 
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or  atpinite  h,  are  often  put  far  one  eaotber  in  one  Ungnage,  or  left  out 
ia  another^  and  in  all  probability  frecpiently  not  exprewMi  at  all.  In 
Greek  all  three  are  denoted  by  tbe  spiritos  atper.*  80  twmpot  beeanie 
v€Mper;  i^im,  terpQ;  t0T^a,  Jliitoria.  So  also  (be)  wcga  is  ^0,  aol: 
4dyai,  frage,  rogq,  Frogo;  answirken,  ap^Ffrceo,  wrhM  is  wirb»t  warbci. 
Sc^h-liipfrig  is  lubrkw.  Specbti  pku$.  Stier^  Taun;  8-obliessa, 
ch^do.  Schreiteni  Swed.  Sorida,  i-gredi.  spunne,  pando.  8cbeide>  ccdo^ 
ab-^cedo.  Ulph.  Skaidtin.'f  Halle  or  Saal  and  the  contrary^-iiber,  iuper. 
Zinn,  Low  Datch,  Tinn,  itannum;  grabe^  scribo.  The  sounds  are  also 
interchanged,  wald  becomes  Saltus;  hiille^  veto.  In  many  words  the 
sibilant  may  have  entered  later  into  Gennan,  as  into  Italian  and  French ; 
Juro,  bewahre^  bewahrheite  aecero,  schwore^)  /iirer,  giurare;  Toccq 
Gothic^  Thalm;  Swed,  Tiga;  German^  Schweigen, 

"  4.  As  the  French  in  pronunciation  leave  out  many  letters,}  and  tbe 
Greeks  write  &ric  for  trraye  or  araewr,  so  have  the  Latins  also  thrown 
away  many>  for  which  I  refer  to  Conrad  Schneider's  excellent  Latin 
QraoiauuP}  so  stands  naivs  for  gnatm,  (eogjiahuj,  notm  for  gnottu 
(iguahuj,  arare  for  agrwre,  from  oger,  mtto  for  $nditQ  (eomnittoj,  hem 
for  stlocvs,  uro  for  buro^  comburOj  from  Feuer^  to  destroy  by  fire$  rogo 


*  Iq  mcntioniog  thcis  po«*il>l«  ioterchaogef,  see  p«  18,  we  thQuld  bsTQ  added  the 
very  f  src  one  of  v>  for  1,  ss  GotUiq  Winsier  Tor  Sinistra. 

t  The  liquids  snd  certain  other  coasonantt  capable  of  close  amslgamstioa  witb  a 
preceding  pne,  teem  cqipinon  to  all  the  languages.  Thus  f^l,  sk^  and  other  such  com- 
Unations  are  exempt  in  general  from  the  operation  of  our  canon.  Hence  we  must 
Mieve  that  the  root  of  the  Gothic  ShtddoM,  Anglo-Saxon  teiSttam,  (shoot)]  scHat/ 
monc^,  the  seperated  or  divided  thing,  corresponding  to  num-m-Mt,  root  nf**m,  Eng« 
Ibh  tkot,  scot  mid  lot,  &c,  to  be  wel)  that  of  him ;  Sp.  rs-scot-e  [Soils,  Hbt.  Mex.]  thut, 
aind  a  many  other  such  words  is  the  root  of  tei'n-ao,  fx*{**  '^^^  scat-vrio.  Cedo  and 
thm  like  are  probably  of  a  difl^Mnt  family,  for  s  emmot  be  mrhHrwUy  huofted  or  loft  out. 
In  most  cases  where  «  double  latter  precedes  the  vowel  oi  a  root,  a  vowel  has  probahlj 
lieen  loiti  sq  in  German*  BMon;  AnglcKStuon,  beAjfom  and  the  like.  Tioie  acts 
here  no  doubt,  but  its  operation  ii  only  to  be  judged  of  by  a  comparison  of  the  forms 
as  they  show  themselves  at  diflbrent  periods. 

X  "  The  striving  to  introduce  a  Sibilsnt,  shows  itself  in  several  Isngusges;  fqx  hence 
it  comes  that  c,j,  and  g,  in  French,  had  their  peculiar  pronunciation  before  e.  t;  and 
that  in  Italian  e  and  r  are  pronounced  like  tscAi  and  dichi.  In  Latin  the  sibilant  t  Is 
often  phMed  belbre  the  t  or  d,  in  Gennan  after  the  same;  so  that  there  it  arose,  here 
ts  or  X.  So  out  of  the  Bfitt«h  ^n»t  ean«e  L^tin  Stiwmtmi  German  Tfjiui  or  ZifMi  tbo 
word  het,  English,  heat,  became  in  Latin,  estm;  in  Upper  German,  hitmsshitfo.  So  in 
German,  out  ottegui,  Swedish,  tegelt  zitget:  out  of  twiind,  tohond,  ssftn ;  both  contrary 
to  etymology,  fw  the  former  derives  from  togo,  deckej  the  latter  from  die  hiindemten 

$  A  principle  to  be  adopted  with  great  caution;  the  Anglo-Saxon  ibdh  (sooth,  true), 
sW  (a  journey),  gjbt  (a  goose),  are  forms  in  which  a  consonant  has  been  ief^  out; 
this  we  know,  because  we  have  the  Old  Nor.  (Isl.)  umnr;  Gothic,  rin^s;  and 
OM  High  Dutch  ham;  but  nothing  short  of  this  demonstrative  evidence  would  have 
justified  us  in  accounting  fer  the  Anglo«8axon  forms  hj  sueh  an  assumption.  Once' 
Bore,  let  it  be  borne  in  nind,  that  cemparetive  etymology  will  alone  solve  our  doubts 
in  any  particular  ( 
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for  Frogo;  Uttus  for  glattu,  Swedish,  glade,  Englitb,  glad.  So  from 
voHs  thou  wiliest,  vis;  and  invUus  stands  for  mviltuSf  unwilliDg:  infeatmm 
for  tnfensus,  from  infend,  aofeindeD. 

'*  5.  We  roust  often  assume  a  change  of  letters  to  have  been  intro- 
duced through  a  struggle  after  euphony,  while  their  original  positiou 
shows  itself  at  times  in  individual  forms,  so  in  tpemo,  spreci,  in  stemo^ 
stravi,  $trat — streuen,  in  spargo,  spars — spriitzen,  in  scwdo,  schneiden.* 

"  6.  The  old  language,  Latin  as  well  as  German,  appears  to  have  af- 
fected uncontracted  forms;  hence  many  words  were  dissyllabic,  and 
consisting  of  root  and  added  syllable,  which  are  among  us  now  mono- 
syllabic.  This  already  shows  itself  in  the  proper  names,  Karol-ut^ 
Karl ;  Amadumj  Ems ;  Theotisci,  Teutische,  Teutscbe.  Even  so  Senap, 
Senapi,  Senf;  kalit,  gelidus,  kalt;  ferox,  frecbj  valid  rge)walt-ig; 
calamus,  halam,  halm  3  Fluvius,  Fluss.  In  many  words  the  Latin  threw 
away  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable,  the  German  of  the  second,  and  so 
ended  in  a  consonant;  so  from  the  ancient  Fora  (Ottfried)  Faura 
(Ulphilas),  among  the  Latins  came  Prct,  among  the  Germans  yor, 
among  the  English  For,  Even  so  Fora  and  furi  went  over  into  Pro 
and  Per,  and  the  Grerman  Fiir. 

"  7.  The  ending  us,  is,  um,  does  not  belong  to  the  stem,  and  for  the 
most  part  seems  to  have  been  appended  to  it.  Yet  the  Gothic  of  Ulphi- 
las had  also  the  ending  us ;  and  Herodotus,  1.  i.  says,  that  the  Persian 
words  terminated  Id  us.  That  the  concluding  s  did  not  belong  verj 
strongly  to  it  appears  from  its  being  often  left  out  by  the  poets.  Many 
words  therefore  end  in  s  which  in  our  language  have  a  different  letter; 
thus  {q)Vis,  Wer?  vaUd-us,  walt-igj  {q)Vdis,  Welch-er?  Likewise 
valj,  taUs,  talj,  solch-er  -,  Swed.  Tolik.  From  LenU-as,  Smit-udo,  we 
see  that  Lenis,  Lenit,  Sonus,  Sanut,  must  have  been  Lind,  (ge)8und. 

'*  8.  In  words  of  increasing  declension,  the  genitive,  not  the  nomina- 
tive, must  be  considered  as  stem.  The  Latins  did  not  preserve  the 
richness  of  the  German  languages  in  the  terminations  of  the  nominative, 
but  generally  flung  away  the  consonants.  Thus  the  stem  of  Aomo  is 
Ito-min  ;  of  Veritas,  veri-tat;  of  virtus,  vir-tut ;  of  mens,  ment ;  of  dens, 
dent ;  of  ordoy  ordinj,  ordmg.  They  had  resolved  g  into  t,  as  the  Italians 
do  at  this  day  with  many  consonants,  writing  piacere  for  placere,  piu  for 
phis.  So  consonants  were  left  out  at  the  end,  and  changed  into  voweb 
or  s;  weg  became  via,  yet  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  peasants  it 
remained  Veha,     (Varro  de  R.  R.  1.  ii.  14.)     Tag  was  dies. 

*'  9.  The  Present  cannot  so  well  be  considered  the  Stem  of  the  Verb 
as  the  Perfect,  and  Supine  (an  Infinitive  form  by  the  addition  of  a  sylla* 
ble).     In  the  Present,  m,  n,  r,  are  often  introduced;  so  in  place  of  presso. 


*  This  very  often  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  is  to  be  detected  hy  tbe  effect  upon 
tbe  preceding  vowel ;  a  before  r  becomes  <ia,  so  i;=si  becomes  to ;  if  now  the  r  be 
transposed  these  changes  do  not  take  place;  e.g.  am  (cucarri)  for  ran,  from  iman  for 
rinnan;  had  the  r  been  in  its  proper  place  tliis  would  have  been  earn. 
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preuno,  ftemoi.  From  Stemo,  strav  (streue);  from  f rang,  frag,  (fract) 
breche ;  from  pango,  pag,  (pact)  f iige ;  from  sero,  tav,  sat,  sae,  saet ; 
tero,  tntf  trete,  zermalme ;  ^m  kauriOf  haust. 

**  In  the  first,  second,  and  third  conjugations,  long  a,  e,  t,  have  arisen 
through  contraction,  as  in  the  Greek  Ferispomena  Verbs ;  Sto  from  Stao, 
stehe,  partly  through  the  change  of  a  consanant  which  recurs  in  the 
supine,  into  a  vowel,  and  then  certainly  through  contraction  in  particu- 
lar forms,  thus  (oi)  venio,  {in)  vent  (er)  fiuden ;  doleo,  dolit,  dulden  -, 
deleo,  deiet,  (ver)  tilge. 

'*  10.  In  German  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  only  the  stem  syllable,  • 
and  not  the  fore  or  after  added  syllable,  comes  into  consideration ;  thus 
for  instance  our  fore-placed  syllable  ge  is  left  out  in  many  German  pro- 
vincial dialects,  in  the  Scandinavian  and  the  English  languages ;  thus 
in  Danish  and  Swedish  our  Gesund  becomes  Sund,  our  Gexvalt,  vaelda. 
The  e  in  German  is  often  omitted,  so  that  we  scarcely  recognize  the 
fore-syllable,  as  in  glied  for  ge-lted.*  Swedish  and  also  Silesian  Ut* 
Gnade;  in  Danish,  Naade  and  Niel;  Gluck,  Frisish,  Lock;  Low  Saxon, 
Luck.t 

**  Whether  words  have  past  from  the  Latin  into  German,  or  from  the 
German  into  Latin,  may  be  known  in  many  ways — 

''  1.  From  the  pronunciation,  particularly  that  of  the  C,  Zentner, 
zelle,  zeder,  zins,  karzer,  derive  nrom  centenarius,  cella,  eedrus,  census, 
career,  as  appears  from  their  pronunciation,  which  belongs  to  a  later 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  celia  and  career  themselves  arose  from 
k^ler  and  kerker,  and  were  also  so  pronounced  at  an  earlier  period.  In 
Hke  manner  cent,  which  will  be  further  explained  hereafiter. 

^*  2,  From  the  tone.  We  may  consider  as  pure  Grerman  such  words 
at  lay  the  tone  upon  the  stem  syllable.  Those  which  are  not  so,  bow 
widely  extended  soever  n  they  may  be,  betray  by  the  tone  their  foreign 
origin;  thus  mnsik  and  natdr;  for  notwithstanding  the  latter  wcvd 
derives  from  a  German  root,  this  form  has  been  given  to  us  by  the 
Xiatins. 

*'  3.  From  the  form  of  the  Infinitive.  If  they  are  from  the  Latin, 
they  in  general  make  iren,  as  cotttrihtdren,  spazieren,  referiren.  Where 
on  the  oUier  hand  the  pure  German  infinitive  is  found,  as  in  haben  and 
mahlen,  the  German  is  certainly  the  older,  even  if  we  got  the  art  itself 
from  the  Romans,  as  for  instance  Schreiben  ;  for  out  of  our  Grahen — in 
many  places  Schaben  and  SchrabenX — the  Latin  5cn6o  arose,  which  has 
since  been  given  back  to  ourselves  $  thus  poiiren  from  poUo,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  poiio  itself  from  feilen ;  imprimiren  from  imprimere ;  but 
primo,  press,  itself  from  pressen,  (Notker)  hressen ;  Holland,  parsen;  and 


^  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  is  Up,  a  limb,  connecting  itself  with  the  English  adjective 
lithe,  easy,  readily  moved,  &c.  Anglo-Saxon  lidhe,  merciful,  and  the  like. 

t  Englisli,  lock.  t  Qusre,  what  places? 

VOL.  X.    NO.  XX.  E  £ 
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Swedish,  prUssa,  So  aUo /ero  from  bdren,  (yet  existing  id  Low  Saxoo), 
in  Allemanic/  peran  ;  Gothic,  Bairan  ;  in  Swedish,  hiuTa  ;  in  Danish, 
Bare,  The  infinitive  form  ferre^f  contrary  to  the  Latin  rule,  aod  yet 
like  the  Danish,  shows  the  great  antiquity  of  the  word  in  Latin ;  from 
which  cause  also  all  the  forms  of  the  same  have  not  remained.  TIhb 
too  regieren  and  regent  derive  from  the  Latin;  but  the  Latin  rego 
comes  from  the  German  regen,  richten;  so  that  we  have  supplied  ibe 
root,  they  the  ioxm.X  Even  so,  siegel  from  «^/tfm,  only,  thk  is  a 
diminutive  of  signum,  whose  stem  Signo  is  zdchne," 

We  have  thus  far  allowed  Professor  Jakel  to  speak  for  him- 
self; we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  accuracy  of  a  sinf^ 
etymology  that  be  gives,  though  many  are  well  worthy  of  obaar- 
vation;  but  as  we  have  noted  only  such  as  seemed  to  involve 
etymological  principles,  M'e  leave  the  student  to  apply  our  rules, 
and  his  own  knowledge  of  the  languages  in  question,  wherever  a 
case  occurs  which  appears  suspicious,  and  they  are  many.  He 
must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  confound  roots  with  the  original 
forms  from  which  certain  words  may  really  be  derived;  the  root, 
as  we  have  said,  is  the  name  of  tne  common  conception*  the 
particular  word  in  which  that  root  finds  itself,  may,  however,  be 
derived  from  some  other  word  of  simpler  construction;  heals, 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  neck,  is  h — 1,  (root)  and  s  (inflection);  but 
from  h'eak  comes,  absolutely  derived,  heals-jan,  to  embrace,  take 
round  the  neck,  and  so  of  other  words;  in  all  these  cases^  ia^ 
quiry  is  necessary  into  the  history  of  every  individual  word. 
This  hint  we  throw  out,  that  the  verb  generally  contains  the 
simplest  form  of  the  root,  and  that  nouns  arrange  themselves 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  conjugations.  As  these  exert  a 
most  important  influence  upon  the  whole  Teutonic  acheme  of 
language,  a  few  words  will  not  be  considered  mispent  upoa 
them.§     They  are  of  three  kinds  in  the  oldest  Teutonic  dialect 


•  Old  High  Dutch. 

t  Once  for  all  we  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  all  Latin  infinitives  end  in  $,  asd 
generally  in  re,  and  that  most  of  the  apparent  irregularities  may  ha?e  arisen  from  coo- 
traction  and  a^imilation  of  the  consonants ;  wb  makes  velU  no  doabt,  but  o  foUowed 
by  e  in  a  subsequent  syllable^^i,  ought  to  become  e,  according  to  the  law  of  Umtmi  hj 
which  a,  o,  u,  followed  by  t,  pass  over  into  c,  e»  and  y,  and  then  wA^r^  may  readily 
become  v^i-r-e,  velU;  note,  however,  that  the  cases  in  which  you  may  assonM  aiumk- 
tian  are  fixed. 

X  Those  who  have  perused  the  preceding  pages  will  see  that  the  root  was  perhaps 
as  much  Latin  ns  German ;  nevertheless,  regieren  is  a  derived  word,  and  from  the 
Latin ;  probably,  however,  through  the  French. 

§  For  this  and  its  consequences,  see  Grimm's  DetU$che  Grammatik,  i.  p.  8^  et  seq. 
and  the  whole  of  vol.  ii. 
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that  subsists^  viz.  the  Gothic,  and  may  commodiously  be  stated 
as  fifteen  in  number;  of  these^  six^  the  oldest^  form  their  past 
tense  by  a  mere  variation  of  the  vowel  in  the  root,  ns  fara,  f6r, 
I  went  (fare,  fared);  four  form  their  preterite  by  a  reduplication 
of  the  first  consonant  in  the  root,  as  saita  (I  leap),  saisalt  (I  leapt); 
two  unite  the  two  methods,  both  reduplicating  and  changing  the 
towel,  ad  (v.  conj.)  Laia  (irrideo)  Lailo^  and  (vi.  conj.)  greta 
(I  weep)  gaigrdt;  three  form  their  preterite  by  the  addition  of  a 
syllable,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  forming  vowels.    The  lat- 
ter three  coincide  in  what  is  called  the  regular  conjugation  in 
English,  making  ed  in  the  preterite  and  participle,  and  these 
three  seem  in  fact  to  be  of  later  growth  than  the  former.    The 
first  step  is  then  where  the  noun  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
verb  from  which  it  springs,  adopting  its  change  of  vowel  accord- 
ing to  the  time,  and  merely  differenced  by  the  inflection;  the 
second  is  where  another  noun  springs  from  such  a  noun,  or 
when  a  further  derivation  takes  place,  and  an  adjective  or  verb, 
(each  capable  of  reproducing  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,)  is 
formed  upon  it;  in  every  one  of  which  cases,  the  derivative  fol- 
lows the  nature  of  the  word  from  which  it  springs.     In  this 
Sense,  by  the  way,  must  be  understood  Jakel's  word  stem,  which 
refers  not  to  the  root  (as  we  have  stated  the  root  to  be),  but  the 
form  from  which  other  forms  arose.     We  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  a  very  few  of  his  etymologies,  (for  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  his  work  consists  of  these,  as  pieces  justijicativesj,  adding 
where  we  see  occasion,  our  own  comments.     And  before  we  do 
so  we  should  add,  that  the  value  of  his  book  must  not  be  made 
to  depend  upon  the  judgment  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  we 
pass  upon  it;   for  in  order  to  deal  justly  by  him,  we  ought  to 
bring  forward  and  canvass  every  word  that  he  instances,  a  labour 
totally  incommensurate  to  the  limits  of  a  Review ;  moreover,  we 
take  but  one  very  small  division  of  his  subject;  and  we  omit,  as 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  the  contents  of  about  half 
his  volume,  viz.  the  original  races  that  made  up  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  the  Germanic  root  of  their  names,  a  subject  fertile  in 
conjecture,  and  generally  exposed  to  the  remark,  "  that  all  ety- 
mological inquiry  into  names  is  folly."     With  this  we  return  to 
our  author. 
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We  have  thus  given,  together  with  our  own  comments,  a  portion 
(a  small  one  only)  of  Professor  Jakel's  work.  If  in  general  we 
appear  to  differ  widely  from  him»  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  have  generally  selected  as  the  object  of  our  comment  the 
word  which  appeared  to  need  correction  as  stated  by  him:  his 
examples^  in  this  part  of  his  work,  extend  from  page  36  to  126; 
and  after  having  thus  given  the  resemblances  in  form  between 
the  Latin  and  German  languages,  and  always,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  asserted  the  derivation  of  the  Latin  from  the  German,  he 
proceeds  to  the  second  part  of  his  argument,  viz.  the  similarity 
of  their  inflections  and  conjugations.  Upon  the  first  of  these  we 
wish  to  bestow  a  few  words,  because  we  think  that  Jakel  has 
adopted  a  dangerous  heresy,  which  his  authority  will  help  to 
spread.  It  was  early  observed  that  in  Danish  and  Swedish  the 
article  was  in  certain  cases  appended  to  the  word;  that  this  oc- 
curred when  a  definite  sense  was  to  be  given  to  it,  and  that  then 
the  noun  assumed  a  very  different  appearance  from  its  plain  in- 
definite form.  The  Professor,  therefore,  assumes  that  this  oc- 
curred in  Gothic  and  Latin  also,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  theory 
of  declension  depends  upon  this  addition  of  the  article — a  con- 
clusion eminently  false.  He  first  gives  the  three  following  para- 
digms of  the  definite  article : — 

Gothic. 
Singular. 

"  Ftm. 

So 
^iior* 


Sa 

^amnia 
j'aoa. 


I^ata 
l^i. 
|>uai  Jyamma 

l^o.  Jyata. 

Old  High  Dutch. 

Mms.Sing,  Mm.  Ptmr. 

pvt  pie 

pea  pero 

pemQ  pern 

pen.  )yie. 


JfM. 

pixe 
l^aini 
Jyans. 


Mat.  Mmg, 
p\e 

|>emu 
jyena. 


Plant. 

Pern, 

p<n 

pito 

pnlm 

>oa.  J 

Old  Saxon. 

Mm*,Ptmr. 

fne 

peto 

ptm 


Hmt. 


and  pretexting  that  the  substantive  declensions  would  be  too 
long  in  examining,  gives  only  the  paradigm  of  the  Gothic  adjec- 
tive as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  inflection,  viz.  the 
final  addition  of  the  definite  article. 


J^.  Blind-s 


Singular, 
Blinds 


SBIuid-aU 
Blind 

G.  Blind-is         Blind-aizoi    Blind-ii 
D.  Blind-amma  Blind-ai         Blind-amma 
A.  Blind-ana      Blind-a       5  Blind-ata 
(  Blind. 


Blind-ai 

Blind-aiae 
Blind-aim 
Blindoans 


PluraL 
Blind-08 

BUnd-aij» 
Blind-aim 
Blind-OS 


BUnd-a 

Blind-aiae 
Blind-aim 
Bfind-a. 


Then  asserting  that  the  same  thing  occurs  in  Greek  by  the  mere 
addition  of  o^,  ^,  i,  the  true  articulus  postpositivus  (ap^pw  uiroT«#- 

*  In  Gothic  s  generally  becomes  s  (not  tt)  in  the  middle  of  words. 
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aoiMm),  he  instances  the  nouns  afT^V>  T^fit-^y  pil-ov  and  o!ax-o* 
We  might  object  to  the  relative  6^,  and  not  the  usual  6^  r^,  ri 
being  made  to  correspond  with  sa,  so,  fata;  but  as  he  does  hit 
best  to  confound  them,  we  suspect  he  was  desirous  of  getting  rid 
of  this  distinction:  he  therefore  assumes  that  after  a  time  the 
Greeks  forgot  that  they  had  already  appended  one  article  to 
their  noun,  and  so  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  second ;  and  sup* 
poses  that  the  same  thing  might  take  place  in  German.  This  he 
illustrates  at  some  length  in  modern  German,  and  proceeds  to 
apply  his  theory  to  the  Latin,  which  he  supposes  to  have  had  ttSf 
is,  a,  um  for  its  article.  So  piscAs,  reg-s  (rex),  dent-s  (dens)i 
namens  (nomen),  8cc.  8cc.,  fructnis,  veh-a  (via).  It  may  also  at 
times  be  er,  when  it  is  is  not  the  contracted  wc^r^  vir.* 

To  this  principle  generally  we  object  on  two  grounds :  firsts 
because  it  leaves  the  question  just  where  it  stood  before ;  for  if 
tbe  adjective  and  noun  have  only  their  inflections  by  the  addition 
of  the  relative  pronoun,  the  forms  of  the  pronoun  itself  equally 
require  to  be  accounted  for ;  because,  in  shorty  the  origin  of  the 
-^mma  in  the  dat.  s.  of  the  adjective^  and  the  dat.  sing,  of  the  pro- 
noun or  article,  is  equally  obscure;  and  because  the  general 
form  must  have  been  common  to  both:  we  therefore  say,  not 
that  blindramma  was  so  formed  because  the  pronoun  was  famma, 
but  that  both  blind-amma  and  f-amma  were  so  formed  because 
^amma  was  in  Gothic  the  form  of  the  dative  case.  Neither  Pro- 
fessor Jakel,  nor  we,  can  tell  why  it  was  so ;  nor  can  we  tell  a 
bit  more  why  eel  signified  to  be  over:  just  as  little  do  we  know 
why  the  oak  had  not  the  leaves  of  the  tea  tree,  or  the  Teuton  the 
thick  lips  and  woolly  hair  of  the  Ethiopian :  how  the  life  in  the 
man,  the  sap  in  the  tree,  and  the  principle  of  language  in  the 
tongue  have  developed  themselves  into  their  existing  form,  we 
know  not.  Our  second  objection  is  equally  fatal;  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  last,  and  runs  thus;  that  in  order  to  make  out 
the  derivation  of  the  declension  from  the  pronoun,  he  keeps  what 
is  tbe  sign  of  case  of  both,  and  throws  away  the  pronoun  itself, 
the  p,  which  contains  its  root :  had  he  found  blind-famma,  8lc. 
it  would  have  strengthened  his  case,  but  blind'lfamma  he  never 
did,  nor  could  find:  the  case  of  the  Greek  appears  to  make 
more  strongly  for  him,  because  the  o^  is  apparently  without  a 

*  We  hope  we  bave  got  rid  of  tliis  vxnraaer,  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  the  Professor 
adopt.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  throwing  away  consonants  can  only  be  resorted 
to  when  there  is  no  other  possible  method  of  explanation,  and  then  only  when  a  com- 
parison of  the  same  word  in  other  langnages  warrants  it :  we  cannot  doabt  that  n  has 
been  left  out  in  Anglo-Saxon  ddh,  journey,  because  we  have  Goth,  sinpi  ;  nor  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  iSdh  because  Old  Nor.  sannr,  Anglo-Saxon  g6s  because  Old  Hish  Dutch  him, 
Lat.  anMer,  Sansk.  hanu-a,  cycnus,  >  Does  not  this  loss  of  a  consonant  always  lengthen 
tbe  vowel? 
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CMMonaDt;  bul  we  beg  to  rettore  the  important  ftspir»le»  to  mrf 
the  word  iu  Hof ,  aod  to  luk  if  in  the  added  syllable  of  ioflcctioa^ 
which  he  asserts  to  consist  of  this  only»  he  finda  the  workipg  of 
this  breathing,  this  letter  H? — He  does  not« 

In  considering  the  forms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  verb,  f  •  e.  the 
personal  forms  and  such  of  the  tenses  as  are  formed  by  aa  addi- 
tional syllable^  he  makes  use  of  the  personal  verb  of  beiog,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  before  made  use  of  the  pronoun.  To  tbk  we 
answer  as  we  did  before ;  ^*  Whence  came  the  forms  of  the  per* 
sonal  verb  itself  f"  It  is  evident  that  the  same  secret  law  which 
determined  them  determined  the  forms  of  other  verba  ako.  We 
shall  not  take  to  pieces,  bit  by  bit,  the  various  verbs  of  beiog 
which  contribute  in  all  these  languages  to  make  up  the  one  io 
use,  but  content  ourselves  with  the  observation,  that  generailj  ia 
this  method  of  addition  the  root  is  thrown  away,  and  the  lona 
only  remaining,  this  (which  would  have  equally  been  tho  form  of 
the  verb  under  examination)  is  called,  for  the  system's  aakoytbt 
substantive  verb. 

The  portion  of  his  work  which  embraces  from  pag«  ld6t» 
89 1,  is  a  historical  inquiry  into  the  peoples  that  made  op  tht 
Latin  nation,  and  a  philological  investigation  of  their  namea.  This 
lies  without  our  province,  and  in  general  we  avoid  such  canvas* 
sing  of  names,  because  we  never  feel  that  we  have  sure  footiag 
at  first.  We  will  not,  therefore,  prejudge  our  author  here,  bet 
leave  him  to  better  scholars,  and  those  who  are  more  deeply 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  world's  migrations. 

And  with  this  we  take  leave  both  of  the  Professor  aad  ow 
readers:  we  do  not  profess  much  originality  in  what  we  ban 
addressed  to  them,  but  we  hope  and  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  it 
is  new  to  Englishmen,  and  that  it  will  thus  be  neither  unintcrest- 
ing  nor  unprofitable  to  them.  Above  all,  we  know  that  what  we 
have  laid  down  is  true :  of  our  own  etymological  comments  tbc 
learned  in  these  matters  may  judge:  of  the  oorrectDeas  of  the 
principles  on  which  our  comments  rest  we  cannot  admit  a  doebt; 
we  have  tried  them  long  and  carefully.  And  here  a  word  or  two 
to  young  etymologists  must  not  be  omitted:  we  warn  theai 
against  theorizing  too  soon;  it  is  a  delightful  occupation,  aad 
one  to  which  the  constitution  of  the  mind  leads  us  of  neeessitf ; 
but  at  one  time  it  is  ruinous,  while  later  employed  it  leads  to 
great  and  useful  conclusions.  Generalization  implies  a  previoos 
knowledge  of  individual  cases,  and  we  therefore  implore  such  as 
seriously  incline  to  these  studies,  and  who  feel  withm  tbemselvci 
that  they  may  thus  profitably  lay  out  their  talents  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  themselves  and  of  the  world,  to  walk  with  cautioo, 
and  to  doubt  well:  to  rest  in  hope  of  seeing  at  some  future  tioM 
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whmt  the  lawi  are,  whose  operation  they  even  now  obierve,  yet 
obtenre  darkly;  but  not  to  attempt  to  claifify  tiil  they  are  mas* 
tera  of  ail  the  matters  to  be  classed.  They  will  thus  aid  in  re« 
butttag  the  opinion  commonly  entertained  of  our  pursuits,  and 
prove  to  the  world  that  like  every  other  science,  the  science  of 
words  also  may  be  made  to  weave  linked  armour  for  man's  souL 
At  some  time  to  oome  the  works  which  now  appear  a  mats  of 
indigested  crudities  and  careless  guesses,  will  have  some  truth 
worth  observmg,  and  contain  some  knowledge  not  undesenmig 
to  be  stored  up :  not  till  then  must  such  works  as  Jikel's  form 
part  of  their  study,  for  not  till  then  will  they  be  safe  against  the 
sittractjon  of  often  fallacious  appearance.  Knowledge  of  tlio 
history  of  a  people,  above  all,  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their 
laoffuage  at  every  different  period,  is  the  great  key-stone  on 
which  the  philological  arch  depends.  The  helps  which  each  man 
may  find  in  his  way  are  numerous,  but  all  vdueless  unless  ap» 
plied  in  the  spirit  of  a  cautious  metaphysic:  and  that  the  days 
in  which  we  live  offer  advantages  without  number  to  the  way* 
fiartr  in  these  paths,  from  the  daily  discoveries  which  we  are 
naking  of  precious  and  lone-lost  documents,  is  most  true;  but 
•ven  these,  if  carelessly  and  incautiously  made  use  of,  become 
arms  turned  against  ourselves,  and  the  occasions  of  deeper  error. 
These  are  not  matters  of  light  or  trivial  import,  nci  KfarvK^f  A\if^ 
xfyfi,  )Jy«¥  fScit  rA  6vifMnA  tlvm  roi^  WQ&yyiwn,  xa)  ou  irddviK 
ti|f»isupyiv  i90[Uma¥  fflMii,  iikkk  fiivov  Mtvw  riv  awofikhnrra  iig  to  rf 
fivn  wiia  tv  htirrm  xa)  St^a/utfyov  airw  to  flSo^  ri^ivAi  $Si  Tf  ti 


Abt.  IV,-^33W  Life  of  Gouvtrneur  Morris,  with  Selections  from 
his  Corretpondence  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  detailing  events  in 
the  Amencan  Revolutionf  the  Frenc/i  Revolution,  and  in  the 
Political  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Jared  Spaiis. 
8  vols.  8vo.    Boston.     1832. 

It  is  almost  hard  upon  us  to  hold  such  a  man  as  Gouvemear 
Morris  in  the  light  of  a  forei^er.  In  race  at  least  he  was  Bri- 
tish: his  youth  was  spent  m  allegiance  to  Britain,  the  great 
examples  he  proposed  to  himself  for  imitation  were  Britons, 
the  very  spirit  with  which  he  resisted  the  authority  of  England, 
his  energy,  coolness  and  perseverance,  were  all  stamped  with  the 
true  Island  character.  The  decisions  of  the  political  world,  how- 
aver,  sometimes  fix  the  boundaries  of  literature,  and  in  this 

F  p2 
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instance  we  are  authorized  to  pounce  upon  this  work  as  foreign, 
which,  neither  in  genius  nor  in  language,  breathes  a  spark  of  on- 
English  spirit*  In  sentiment — in  exclusive  attachment  to  the 
Umted  States — the  constitution  of  which  was  in  part  his  hand]f- 
work,  and  in  a  sort  of  jealousy  and  suspicious  vigilance  of  Eng- 
land— Gouvemeur  Morris  is  as  thoroughly  foreign,  as  though  he 
had  neither  been  bred  a  subject  of  England,  nor  spoke  its  lan- 

Sage  as  an  orator,  nor  wrote  it  as  a  legislator  and  man  of  letten. 
>uverneur  Morris  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  American  revo- 
lution; not  in  the  field,  however,  were  either  his  courage  or  his 
abilities  displayed,  but  in  the  senate,  and  the  closet,  and  the  cabi- 
net In  the  midst  of  difficulties  he  was  a  man  of  unfailing  elasti- 
city; when  others  despaired,  he  displayed  his  resources;  amidst 
the  struggles  of  jealousy  and  selfishness,  and  the  backsliding  and 
despondency  of  cowardice  and  timidity,  he  always  stood  up  undis- 
mayed and  undisgusted,  beaming  with  hope^  fertile  in  expedient, 
and  steady  of  purpose.  Finance,  the  main  spring  of  a  new  state, 
was  his  great  forte — in  this,  his  counsel  was  always  as  wise  as  it 
was  ingenious;  from  the  nature  of  his  early  pursuits,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  mind/  he  seems  not  only  to  have  anticipated  die 
truths  of  political  economy,  but  to  have  so  well  understood  their 
working,  that  he  was  not,  like  many  theorizers  of  the  present  day 
exposed  to  the  mischance  of  applying  truth  in  such  a  bunglbg 
manner  as  to  produce  error.  Some  men  have  acquired  a  vnder- 
spread  fame  than  this  friend  of  Washington,  but  none  stood 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  architects  of  the  grand  re- 
public of  the  West.  He  was  a  steady  and  active  agent,  fnend 
and  support,  on  whom  they  could  always  reckon  for  efficient  ser- 
rice.  It  is  such  men  that  can  manage  the  helm  of  a  country  in  a 
revolution,  and  such  men  alone.  Weaker  and  more  inconstant 
persons  are  flung  aside  by  the  wheel,  or  swept  overboard  by  the 
wave;  but  his  firmness,  force,  and  weight  of  metal  maintained 
him  at  his  post  till  the  storm  was  weathered ;  nay,  till  long  after 
the  vessel  of  the  state  was  safely  secured  and  laid  up  in  harbour. 
Gouvemeur  Morris  was  descended  from  a  leader  in  Cromwell's 
army,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  state  of  New  York,  under 
motives  at  that  time  common.  Each  of  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed 
some  degree  of  eminence  in  their  parent  state,  and  had  acquired  a 
property,  called  Morrisania,  where  Gouvemeur  was  bom  in  the 
year  1732.  His  father,  Lewis  Morris,  was  judge  of  Vice- Admi- 
ralty for  New  York,  and  had  several  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Lewis,  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Congress,  and  a  signer  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.  The  second,  Staats  Long,  became 
a  general  officer  in  the  British  army,  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
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parliament^  and  married  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.     Gouvemeur 
was  the  fourth  son,  and  by  a  second  marriage.    His  father  died 
before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his 
mother.    A  provision  was  made  for  his  education,  and  by  a  clause 
in  his  father's  will  it  was  directed  that  the  best  to  be  procured 
either  in  Europe  or  America  should  be  bestowed.     His  father 
bad  even,  it  seems,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  observed  the  capabi* 
lities  of  his  child.   Great  pains  were  accordingly  employed  under 
the  judicious  direction  of  an  affectionate  mo^r,  and  the  result, 
both  in  conduct  and  cultivation,  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 
All  the  eminent  men  of  Mr.  Morris's  family  had  been  remarkable 
for  their  acuteness,  their  skill  in  discussion,  and  power  of  argu- 
ment.    In  addition  to  these  hereditary  q^ualities,  Gouvemeur  pos* 
sessed  an  active  and  excursive  imagination,  a  warm  flow  of  elo- 
quence, and  much  versatility  of  character.    He  had,  moreover,  a 
decided   propensity  to  mathematical  studies,  which  is  not  often 
found  in  alliance  with  the  gifts  of  the  imagination.    In  Mr.  Mor* 
ris,  however^  the  fancy  was  but  the  handmaid  of  his  reason;  if  he 
drew  upon  the  imagination,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  dress- 
ing up  the  dictates  of  the  judgment  in  more  seducing  colours. 
His  love  of  mathematical  science  remained  to  him  all  his  life,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  financial  and 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  more  especially  in  the  conduct  and  ma- 
nagement of  that  splendid  national  undertaking,  on  which  he 
occupied  himself  during  his  latter  years  in  his  retirement  in  his 
native  state — the  great  canal  which  joins  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
with  the  Hudson.     It  was  amusement  to  him  to  pursue  rapid  cal- 
culations in  his  mind,  and  to  make  out  the  solution  of  arithmetical 
difficulties  unassisted  by  figures;  and  sometimes  he  found  occa- 
sion foi:  his  higher  skill  in  solving  practical  problems  in  physical 
science,  such  as  relate  to  the  velocity  and  force  of  running  water, 
and  the  motion  of  machinery. 

Such  were  some  of  the  intellectual  distinctions  of  this  young 
man ;  but  as  in,  perhaps,  all  other  successful  cases,  the  part  he 
played  in  life  was  made  rather  by  his  moral  than  his  mental  qua*- 
Uties.  The  distinctive  feature  of  a  thoroughly  healthy  mind  is  an 
accurate  and  well  defined  knowledge  of  its  own  powers,  and, 
placed  on  this  foundation,  a  due  degree  of  self  confidence.  Gou- 
vemeur Morris  has  often  been  heard  to  say  that  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  men  he  never  knew  the  sensation  of  fear  or  inferiority, 
of  embarrassment  or  awkwardness.  A  happy  temperament,  which, 
though  it  may  sometimes  perhaps  assume  the  appearance  of  bold- 
ness or  presumption,  yet,  by  giving  a  man  the  full  command  of 
^l  his  resources,  must  almost  ensure  success,  when  combined  with 
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judgment  fttid  ipirit,  ia  every  «ffur  ia  which  the  iodividnai  maijkt 
called  to  take  a  part.  Mr.  Morris'i  biographer  obaerves  **  dut 
aMiongh  thii  almost  daring  telf-^potsesaioo^  which  nevar  fonaek 
him,  WMj  at  times  have  deprived  his  manners  of  the  charm,  wUck 
a  becoming  diffidence  and  gentleness  of  demeanour  are  apt  to  ia- 
fuse,  yet  as  a  means  of  suivancement  in  the  worid,  it  must  ht 
allowed,  when  properly  regulated,  to  take  precedence  of  eieiy 
other  quality/' 

Such  a  man  is  not  slow  to  distinguish  himself  even  in  yoolL 
At  eighteen  Gonverneur  Morris  wrote  against  a  plan  of  issuing  s 
paper  currency,  entertained  by  the  assembly  of  New  York  ia 
irep:  ''  The  first  fruits/'  says  Mr.  Sparks,  "<  of  hie  fioaadsl 
abilities,  afterwards  so  eminently  developed,  are  dearlj  seen  io 
these  juvenile  essays."  In  October  1771,  Mr.  Morris,  foil  thrse 
anontM  belbre  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  was  licensed  to  act  si 
an  attorney.  ^*  His  financial  discussions  and  some  other  proo6 
of  his  abilities  had  made  him  known  to  the  principal  men  of  tke 

Erovince;  and  a  volunteer  address  to  the  jury,  about  the  time  of 
is  being  licensed,  on  some  occasion  in  vrhich  the  ooosmoailj 
^ook  a  deep  interest,  was  represented  by  the  hearers  as  an  extra* 
ordinary  display  of  eloquence  and  skilful  reasoning  in  so  yonngi 
man.  With  the  advantages  of  his  family  name,  a  fine  parson,  so 
a^eable  elocution,  active  and  industrious  habits,  talents  and  an- 
bttioa,  no  young  man  in  the  province  was  thought  to  exhibit  t 
feirer  promise  of  rapid  advancement  and  ultimate  eminence  in 
his  profession.  But  providence  had  destined  him  to  another  aad 
wider  sphere.  It  was  his  fortune  to  come  upon  the  theatre  of 
action  at  a  time,  when  events  of  the  greatest  moment  both  to  hii 
country  and  to  the  civilized  world  at  large  were  ripening  into  ma- 
turity, and  it  was  likewise  his  fortune  to  take  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  accomplishment  of  those  events.  For  the  present,  howeviBr> 
his  views  reached  no  farther  than  to  the  limited  distinction  of  s 
C^rionial  lawyer,  and  his  chief  aim  was  to  attain  an  elevated  rtnk 
in  the  profession  of  his  choice.  Bent  steadily  on  his  purpess, 
aeither  his  ambition  nor  bis  active  spirit  would  allow  him  t» 
aeglect  any  means  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  fullest  expaasisa 
and  beet  use  of  his  powers." — vol.  i.  p.  16. 

When  the  disputes  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Brttsia 
arose,  Mr.  Morris,  young  as  he  was,  took  a  cool  and  dispassioaste 
view  of  the  affair,  which  by  no  means  led  him  to  connder  di^ 
throwing  off"  of  the  allegiance  to  the  mother  country  a  desirable 
event.  He  saw  that  die  consequence  would  be  the  destruction  tt 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  mob,  and  he  had  bcea 
neither  bred  nor  educated  iosuch  a  manner  as  to  lead  him  to  look 
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fanmurd  ^ik  Mi^AietiM  to  HfhH  ht  calb  the  ^^  worst  of  M  po«£       -^ 
sibie  dooifiiioiw-^the  domimitton  of  tt  riotouB  mob/'    Thud  Mr^ 
Morris  was  by  no  means  early  in  tbe  field  as  one  of  tbe  "  8<^s  of 
liberty  ;^  but  as  soon  as  tbe  country  with  a  general  unanimity  had 
agreed  in  abandoniiig  the  proteotion  of  tbe  parent  state  and  assert*^ 
jo^  its  own  independence,  no  unworthy  hesitation^  nO  shuffling 
middle  course,  no  tampering  with  both  sides,  was  discoverable  in 
bins  ;  he  immediately  took  the  side  of  his  country,  and  never  once       ,. — . 
k>oked  back.     Mr.  Morris  was  a  member  of  tbe  first  Provincial 
Coflgress  of  New  York,  which  was  convened  in  the  spring  of 
177^^  amd  be  continued  a  member  of  that  body  under  its  various 
names  of  Congress,  Convention,  and  Committee  of  Safety,  with 
^eacepCioB  of  a  short  period,  for  nearlj^  three  years,  till  he  went 
to  the  Continental  Congress.   In  the  state  assemblies,  Mr.  Morris 
was  distingaished  far  his  sound  views  in  matters  of  finance,  and 
for  tbe  cIcAr-sigbted  eloquence  with  which  he  decried  tbe  idea  of 
a  reauioa  with  Britain  after  a  revolt  bad  once  taken  place,  add 
Quuotained  the  glorious  prospects  of  an  independence.     Frag- 
ments of  bis  speeches  are  preserved,  and  many  of  them  are  spe- 
cunena  of  a  noble  elo^pence.    We  have  only  room  for  a  parn^ 
graph  of  a  speech^  in  which  he  runs  through  the  common-place 
and  cant  phrases  by  which  a  case  was  endeavoured  to  be  made 
out  for  vetuming  to  their  ancient  allegiance, — such  as  protectioti, 
security^  tic*  afforded  by  the  present  government. 

'* '  Thus,  Sir,  by  means  of  that  great  giilph  which  roHs  its  waves 
between  Europe  and  America ;  by  the  situation  of  these  colonies, 
always  adapted  to  hinder  or  interrupt  all  communication  between  tbe 
two ;  by  the  productions  of  our  soil,  which  the  Ahnighty  has  filled 
with  every  necessary  to  make  us  a  great  maritime  people ;  by  the 
extent  of  our  coasts^  and  those  immense  rivers  which  serve  at  once  to 
open  a  communication  with  our  interior  country,  and  teach  us  the  arts 
or  navigation;  by  those  vast  fisheries,  which  affording  an  inexhausdbls 
Bune  of  weiddi  and  a  cradle  of  mdustry,  breed  hardy  mariners,  inured 
ts  dai^er  and  fiitioue ;  finally i  by  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  freemen, 
de^y  interested  m  the  preservation  of  a  government,  whidi  secures 
to  them  the  blessings  of  liber^,  and  exaSts  the  dignity  of  mankind; 
1^  aU  these,  I  expect  a  fiidl  and  lasting  defence  against  any  and  every 
^art  of  tbe  earth ;  while  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  flrom  a 
viendly  intercourse  with  this  country  almost  render  the  means  of  de- 
fence unnecessary,  from  the  great  improbability  of  being  attacked. 
^  far  peece  seems  to  smile  upon  our  future  independence.  But  that 
^  fiur  goddess  will  equaDy  crown  our  union  wim  Great  Britain,  my 
^Midest  hopes  cannot  lead  n^e  even  to  suppose.  Every  war  in  which 
^  is  engaged  must  necessarily  involve  us  in  its  detestoble  conse- 
9Paiitee9;  whSst  wcfk  and  unarmed^  we  have  no  shield  of  defence, 
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unless  such  as  she  may  please  (for  her  own  sake)  to  afibrd,  or  else  the 
pity  o£  her  enemies,  and  the  insignificance  of  slaves,  beneadi  the  attan* 
tion  of  a  generous  foe." — vol.  i.  p..  103. 

After  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  the  confusion  and 
disasters  that  ensued  from  the  military  operations  in  the  province 
of  New  York,  the  assembly  assumed  a  migratory  character,  and 
was  held  in  various  spots.  Mr.  Morris  remained  a  firm  and  active 
member ;  and  when  it  became  necessary  to  form  a  constitution  for 
the  state,  and  organize  its  establishment,  the  burthen  chiefly  rested 
upon  him,  Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  some  few  others.  Mr. 
Morris  was  one  of  the  first  delegates  to  Congress  under  Ae  new 
constitution  of  New  York.  He  had  now  been  nearly  three  years 
in  public  life,  and  he  entered  Congress  with  a  reputation  for  talent 
and  general  intelligence,  zeal,  and  activity  in  business,  probably 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  person  of  his  age  in  the  country, 
being  not  yet  twenty-six  years  old.  On  the  very  day  that  Mr. 
Morris  presented  his  credentials,  he  was  appointed  on  a  com- 
mittee of  great  importance^  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
and  four  others  to  repair  to  the  army,  then  encamped  at  Valley 
Forge,  with  a  view  to  its  regulation.  It  was  here  that  the  friend- 
ship with  General  Washington  commenced;  it  knew  no  change 
until  death  removed  one  of  the  parties  from  its  enjoyment.  Mr. 
Morris  was  always  honoured  with  the  esteem,  confidence,  and 
approbation  of  that  great  man.  Whilst  here,  he  wrote  a  ktter  to 
his  friend  Jay,  dated  Valley  Forge,  Feb.  1,  1778,  which  we  shall 
^uote,  as  bringing  our  readers  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the. 
spirit  and  views  of  the  writer. 

"  *  Dear  Jay, 

"  *  Congress  have  sent  me  to  this  place,  in  conjunction  with  some- 
other  genuemen,  to  regulate  their  army,  and  in  truUi  not  a  little  r^u^ 
lation  has  become  necessary.  Our  quartermaster  and  commissary 
departments  are  in  the  most  lamentable  situation.  Opportunities  have 
been  neglected  in  the  last  campaign  which  were  truly  golden  ones,  but 
omnipotent  fatality  had,  it  seems,  determined  that  the  American  capital 
should  fall.  Our  sentiments  on  this  occasion  are  so  perfectly  coinci- 
dent, that  I  will  not  enlarge. 

"  «  The  mighty  Senate  of  America  is  not  what  you  have  known  it 
The  Continental  Congress  and  currency  have  both  depreciated,  but» 
in  the  hands  of  the  Almiffhty  architect  of  empires,  the  stone,  whidi 
the  builders  have  rejected,  may  easily  become  head  of  the  comer. 
The  firee,  open,  and  undisturbed  communication  with  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, debauches  the  minds  of  those  in  its  vicinage  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  This  State  is  sick  even  unto  the  death.  Just  before 
the  reduction  of  the  forts,  the  enemy  balanced  exactly  upon  die 
point  of  quitting  the  city,  and  a  straw  would  have  turned  m  eithet 
scale. 
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<*  *  Our  troops, — Heu  misericars  !  The  skeleton  of  an  army  presets 
hs&lf  to  our  eyes  in  a  naked  starving  condition^  out  of  health,  out  of 
^Hrits.  But  I  have  seen  Fort  George  in  the  summer  of  1777.  Next 
canpaign  I  believe  we  shall  banish  these  troublesome  fellows.*  For 
Heavens  sake,  my  dear  friend,  exert  yourself  strenuously  in  the  great 
leading  business  of  taxation.  To  that  great  wheel,  "  a  thousand 
petty  spokes  and  small  annexments  are  mortised  and  adjoined."  1 
earnestly  entreat  you,  and  my  other  friend,f  fortia  opponere  pectora  to 
that  fatal  system  of  lunitation,  which,  if  carried  into  execution,  would 
be  downright  ruin,  and  in  the  ineffectual  attempt  will  carry  us  to  the 
brink  of  it.  York  Town  and  its  neighbourhood,  although  near  ninety 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  already  consider  our  money|  almost  as  waste 
paper. 

"  *  My  love  to  Livingston.  I  shall  write  to  him  hy  this  oppor- 
tunity, if  I  can  find  time  to  send  a  long  letter,  which  mdeed  i  owe 
hhn.    Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Jay,  and  believe  me  yours, 

GouvERKEua  Morris.'  " 

In  October  1778,  the  instructions  were  prepared  to  be  sent 
from  Congress  to  Dr.  Franklin,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
the  court  of  Versailles.  It  is  an  honourable  testimony  to  the 
high  standing  of  Mr.  Morris  that  the  task  of  drawing  up  these 
instructions  was  assigned  to  him,  and  the  more  so,  as  they  were 
the  first  that  had  ever  been  sent  to  an  American  minister  at  a 
foreign  courts 

In  February  1779,  when  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
by  Congress  to  consider  certain  important  despatches  from  the 
American  commissioners  abroad,  and  communications  from  the 
French  minister  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Morris  was  placed  at 
its  head.  The  report  of  this  committee,  in  its  character  and  con« 
sequences,  was  perhaps  the  most  important  brought  forward 
during  the  war.  It  became  the  basb  of  the  peace,  and  embraced 
all  the  points  then  deemed  essential  or  advisable  to  be  urged  in 
a  treaty  with  England.  This  report  was  discussed  in  all  its  mul- 
tifarious bearings  from  time  to  time  for  upwards  of  six  months. 
In  these  debates,  Mr.  Morris  took  a  large  share  and  a  prominent 
lead^  When  they  came  to  an  end,  the  results  were  embodied  by 
him  in  drafts  of  instructions  to  the  ministers,  afterwards  to  be 
appointed  for  making  peace,  and  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
Congress  without  change. 

These  occupations,  it  may  be  supposed,  utterly  consumed  the 
Uffle  and  labour  of  Mr.  Morris;  but  it  was  likewise  necessary  that 
be  should  provide  the  means  of  his  support,  by  following  in  some 

*  "  That  is,  the  British  troops  in  Philadelphia." 

t  "  Doubtless  Robert  R.  Livingston.*' 

t  '^The  paper  money  issaed  by  the  state  of  New  York." 
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mMiure  di«  butineni  of  his  proCstsioii.  WhM  tppBed  t#,  boC 
maoy  yetra  before  his  death,  for  written  raateriale  respeetiig 
events  of  the  reYolution  in  which  he  had  been  personally  engagt4, 
he  gave  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  wai 
employed  during  the  time  he  was  a  member  of  Congress. 


**  *  I  have  no  notes,"  said  he,  ^  or  memorandums  of  what 
during  the  war.     I  led  then  the  most  laborious  life  which  < 

imagined.    This  you  will  readily  suppose  to  have  been  the  case, 

I  was  engaged  with  my  departed  mend,  Robert  Morris,  in  die  offies 
of  finance.  But  what  you  will  not  so  readily  sunpose  is,  that  I  wai 
stiU  more  harassed  while  a  member  of  Congress.  Not  to  meDtic»  die 
attendance  from  eleven  to  four  in  the  House,  which  was  commoa  lo 
all,  and  the  appointment  to  special  conunittces,  of  which  I  had  a  M 
share,  I  was  at  the  same  time  Chairman,  and  df  course  did  the  busiMsi 
of  tlu-ee  standing  committees,  vis,  on  the  commissary's,  quarto* 
master's,  and  medical  departments.  You  must  not  imagine  that  the 
members  of  these  committees  took  any  charge  or  burden  of  the  a&in. 
Necessity,  preserving  the  democrati(»l  forms,  assumed  the  menarchi* 
cal  substance  of  busmess.  The  chairman  received  and  answered  sD 
letters  and  other  applications,  took  every  step  which  he  deemed  essen- 
tial, prepared  reports,  gave  orders,  and  the  like,  and  merely  took  the 
members  of  a  committee  into  a  chamber,  and  for  the  firm'a  sake  made 
the  needful  communication,  received  their  approbaftioB,  whkli  f»as 
given  of  course.  I  was  moreover  obliged  to  labour  nrnnrifmnilT  in  mf 
profession,  as  my  waoes  were  insufficient  for  my  support,  i  wooU 
not  trouble  you  with  wis  abstract  of  my  situation,  if  it  did  not  appesr 
necessary  to  show  you  why  I  kept  no  notes  of  my  services,  and  w^  I 
am  perhaps  the  most  isnorant  man  alive  of  what  concerns  thesA.* 
All  the  papers  he  has  left  pertaming  to  that  period,  as  well  as  the 
printed  records,  confirm  the  accuracy  of  this  picture  of  his  life  in  Con- 
gress."—vol.  i.  pp.  217,  218. 

Mr.  Morris  was  twice  elected  by  his  state  to  Congress  *  the 
third  time  he  was  superseded.  During  the  whole  period  of  hb 
official  duties  he  had  not  been  aUe  to  make  a  sin^  visit  tohii 
native  province ;  and  it  was  alleged  against  him  that  in  urging'  Ae 
general  interests  of  the  country,  he  was  forgetful  of  the  peoriHr 
objects  of  the  state  for  which  he  was  a  member.  The  state, 
however,  had  other  members,  against  whom  this  charge  cottW  not 
be  made,  and  who  were  sufficient  for  the  dispatch  of  its  hosipess. 
In  all  probability  the  charge  was  a  mere  manoeuvre,  and  bis  dis- 
placement is  to  be  attributed  to  the  preponderance  of  private 
intrigue.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Morris  once  more  became  a 
private  individual — was  adopted  as  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
established  himself  as  a  lawyer  in  Philadelphia. 

Though  Mr.  Morris  retired  from  a  putmc  sttiiatiiNii»  he  by  ao 
means  abandoned  public  affairs.    He  found  leisure  to  take  into 
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■iiiitito  coiisidenition  tho  fimmoes  of  the  country,  which  in  the 
ymkt  1780  had  aMumed  a  very  gloom j  aspect.    The  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Morris  were  mostly  adopted  in  practice,  and  many  of  the 
tmtfia  which  he  then  announced  have  become  familiar.     The 
topics  he  discussed,  the  currency,  tlie  coinage,  the  Banks  of 
America,  though  deeply  interesting  to  the  States^  even  to  the 
present  day,  would  scarcely  bear  analysis  in  a  work  intended  for 
jBuropean  readers.    Su£Bce  it  to  say,  they  convinced  the  whole 
of  the  republic  of  Mr.  Morris's  thorough  mastery  of  that  subject, 
•od  probably  led,  when  the  different  departments  of  the  executive 
came  to  be  organized,  to  his  appointment  m  assistant  financier  to 
hm  friend  Robert  Morris,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  sterling 
integrity.    This  office  seems  to  answer  to  a  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
eury,  or  deputy  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  us.     In  this 
position  Mr.  Morris  remained  some  time,  and  was  occupied  in 
many  useful  labours.     One  of  the  ablest  of  his  publications  was 
on  the  establishment  of  a  bank ;  and  he  was,  in  fact,  the  planner 
of  the  first  bank  in  the  United  States.    The  situation  of  assistant 
financier  Mr.  Morris  retained  till  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he 
■letJfed  from  that  office,  and  betook  himself  anew  to  the  practice 
4^  tbe  law.     He  was  ako  more  or  less  associated  with  Robert 
Morria  in  his  aiercantile  affairs  and  other  speculations,  sometimes 
twtiiig  as  his  agent,  at  others  devising  plans  of  new  adventure, 
purchases  of  stocks,  of  lands,  or  any  other  projects  which  pro- 
mised successful  results,  and  the  means  of  accumulating  property. 
By  their  long  intimacy,  though  not  at  all  related,  they    had 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other's  character,  which, 
strengthened  by  a  mutual  confidence,  enabled  them  to  co-operate 
with  doable  effect  in  executing  the  splendid  schemes  of  enterprise 
which  marked  the  career,  both  private  and  public,  of  the  great 
.American  financier. 

Mr.  Morris  now  found  some  leisure  to  visit  his  birth-place.  His 
father  had  only  slenderly  provided  for  Gouvemeur  after  taking 
care  of  his  education,  but  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends  he 
-DOW  became  the  possessor  of  the  paternal  estate  of  Morrisania, 
which  falling  to  his  elder  brother.  General  Morris,  who  had  no 
inteaitioa  of  residing  in  America,  he  was  naturally  glad  to  transfer 
to  Gouvemeur. 

Somewhere  about  this  time  too>  Mr.  Morris  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  thrown  from  his  phaeton  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  The 
accident  was  attended  by  a  severe  fracture  of  the  leg,  and  subse- 
quent amputation.  He  bore  the  operation  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness, and  the  day  after,  made  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  that 
hmv€  t^eea  thought  worth  presenting. 

"  The  day  after  the  accident  occimed,  a  friend  caHed  to  see  hhn, 
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mho  thought  it  hit  duty  to  offer  as  much  oonsoktkm  as  he  could  on 
an  event  so  melancholy.  He  dwelt  upon  the  good  effects  which  audi 
a  trial  would  produce  on  his  character  and  moral  temperament,  and 
the  diminished  inducements  it  would  leave  for  seeking  the  pleasurei 
and  dissipations  of  life,  into  which  young  men  are  too  apt  to  be  led. 
*  My  good  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Morris,  '  you  argue  the  matter  so  hand- 
somely, and  point  out  so  clearly  the  advantages  of  being  without  l^s, 
that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  part  with  the  other.' 

"  To  another  person,  who  visited  him  on  the  same  occasion,  and  gave 
utterance  to  his  feelings  of  sympathy  and  regret,  he  replied  ;  '  O  Sir, 
the  loss  is  much  less  than  you  imagine ;  I  shall  doubtless  be  a  tteaSer 
man  with  one  leg  than  with  two/ 

"  A  plain  wooden  les,  or  what  was  scarcely  more  than  a  rouffh  stick 
properly  fitted  to  the  limb,  was  the  remedy  for  this  loss,  and  he  soon 
acquired  such  a  facility  in  its  use,  that  it  gave  him  little  trouble,  either 
in  walking,  or  in  other  movements  of  his  body.  After  he  arrived  in 
Europe,  he  saw  people  walking  about  with  cork  legs,  and  making  a 
figure  as  he  conceived  so  much  more  graceful  than  his  limb  of  oak, 
that  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment.  A  leg  maker  was  sent  for, 
and  various  contrivances  fabricated,  but  he  found  fault  with  them  all, 
and  after  a  short  trial  he  dismissed  the  artist  and  his  cork  inventions, 
and  returned  to  the  simplicity  of  his  original  substitute,  which  he 
never  again  laid  aside.  On  one  occasion  he  asked  a  favour  for  his 
wooden  leg,  which  was  readily  ffianted,  although  a  serious  encroach- 
ment on  court  etiquette ;  and  Siis  was,  that  when  he  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  king  of  France,  as  Minister  from  the  United  States,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  appear  without  a  sword.'' — vol.  L  pp.  ^24. 

Mr,  Morris  resided  seven  years  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  elected 
a  delegate  for  that  extensive  state  to  the  Convention  appointed  for 
drawing  up  a  constitution.  Of  this  Convention,  which  aat  for 
four  months,  Mr.  Morris  was  one  of  the  most  useful  memben, 
and  his  share  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  work  in  which  he  was  called  to  co-operate. 
After  long  and  arduous  discussion,  the  Convention  at  lepgth 
agreed  upon  the  articles,  and  placed  the  drafts  in  Mr.  Morris's 
hands  to  receive  their  final  form.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  MaddisoD, 
''  the  talents  and  taste  of  the  author  were  stamped  on  the  face 
of  it." 

On  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution,  Mr.  Morris  retired 
to  Morrisania,  and  afterwards  was  called  by  his  mercantile  afiain 
into  Virginia.  Large  contracts  had  been  entered  into  by  Robert 
Morris  for  supplying  France  with  tobacco,  and  as  Virginia  was 
the  centre  of  that  traffic,  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  agent  on  the 
spot.  After  staying  a  great  portion  of  a  year  there,  Mr.  Morris 
determined  on  a  voyage  to  Europe.  He  was  amply  supplied  with 
the  proper  introductions  by  Washington,  and  set  sail,  in  a  private 
capacity,  for  France  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1788. 
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Mr.  Morris  arrived  ia  Paris  on  the  3d  of  February,  17B9»  a 
period  of  general  excitement:  the  revolution  was  in  the  act  of 
fermentation.  The  first  persons  be  sought  out  were  Mr.  Jefferson, 
the  American  minister,  and  La  Fayette,  with  the  latter  of  whom 
he  had  been  well  acquainted  in  America;  and  they,  of  course,  now 
communicated  freely  with  him  on  the  great  subject  of  politics, 
which  at  that  time  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  every  reflecting  man 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Morris,  fresh  from  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  republic  (after  having  spent  his  youth  and  best  ener* 
sies  in  resisting  the  rule  of  a  mild  monarchy^,  and  the  Marquis  de 
La  Fayette,  ooe  of  the  heroes  of  the  American  war,  and  a  most 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  fall  in  heartily  with  each  other's  views.  Least  of 
all  could  it  have  been  anticipated  that  the  practical  republican  of 
America  should  look  with  coldness  on  theoretical  republicanism 
in  France.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  Mr.  Morris  deprecated 
revolutionary  projects  and  principles,  and  never  could  coincide  in 
the  sentiments  of  his  friend  La  Fayette.  The  first  mention  of  him 
in  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Morris  relates  to  their  first  interview*  "  La 
Fayette,"  he  writes,  **  is  full  of  politics :  he  appears  to  be  too  re« 
publican  for  the  genius  of  his  country."  When  La  Fayette  showed 
him  a  draft  of  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  he  first 

Eroposed  to  the  National  Assembly,  Mr.  Morns  writes — **  I  gave 
im  my  opinions,  and  suggested  several  amendments,  tending  to 
soften  the  high-coloured  expressions  of  freedom.  It  is  not  by 
sounding  words  that  revolutions  are  produced."  Mr.  Morris  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  a  revolution;  he  knew  the  character  of  its 
workings ;  experiment  had  taught  him  its  tremendous  chances ; 
aind  he  saw  few  about  him  in  France  qualified  to  conduct  them  to 
a  favourable  termination.  La  Fayette  had  been  an  amateur  in  the 
same  great  business;  a  military  volunteer  in  a  successful  war:  bis 
imagination  had  been  gratified  by  beholding  the  grand  spectacle 
of  a  nation  rise  up  in  freedom ;  but  his  share  in  getting  it  up  had 
not  admitted  him  to  the  anxieties  and  apprehensions  of  those  be- 
hind die  scenes.  The  Declaration  of  Rights  has  long  been  aban- 
doned as  a  piece  of  legislative  folly ;  and  Mr.  Morris,  of  all  the 
truths  he  spoke,  never  uttered  a  sounder  opinion  than  that  revo- 
lutions do  not  come  about  bjr  fine  words. 

But  Mr.  Morris  viewed  with  equal  distaste  the  principles  and 
opinions  of  other  leaders  of  the  revolution.  They  were  paper- 
politicians.  He  saw  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  was 
aware  of  the  practical  results  of  his  opinions,  nor  of  the  practical 
steps  which  led  to  their  being  put  into  actual  execution.  The 
revolution  was  an  affair  of  sentiment  and  passion,  and  by  these  he 
well  knew  that  much  might  be  overturned,  but  that  in  its  place 
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fiothiDg  good  wftt  Ukelj  to  bt  esUblisbed.  Eftry  man  had  Ids 
project,  every  man  had  his  speech^  though  none  had  eari  forodMf 
eloquence  than  their  own.  But  amidst  all  this  oratory  and  all  thaw 
plans,  there  were  no  leaders  acquainted  with  the  managemeot  tmi 
conduct  of  a  nation ;  and  in  the  nation  itself  there  were  no  defiatte 
objects^  no  settled  opinions,  in  short,  neither  knowledge  M>r  flieal 
force.  Mr.  Morris  never  considered  these  as  argumenia  for  a 
denial  of  Justice,  against  a  redress  of  grievances,  or  a  thoroogii  ra- 
form  of  the  old  system  of  misgovemment ;  but  he  saw  enough  0I 
the  most  prominent  promoters  of  the  revolution,  and  knew  eiioi^li 
of  the  genius  of  the  country,  to  be  well  aware  that  the  new  order 
of  things  was  not  to  be  abandoned  to  the  pleasure  of  either  leadws 
or  people.  With  these  opinions,  Mr.  Morris,  all  through  the  ¥»• 
rious  crises  of  the  revolution-— and  his  residence  at  Paris  cootimiod 
till  its  most  violent  scenes  had  passed,  when  he  was  recalled  im 
1794,  and  superseded  by  Mr.  Munroe — leaned  to  the  weaker  tide 
*^that  of  the  monarchy,  nominally  only  the  side  of  power;  and 
had  he  had  the  guidance  of  the  King  of  France's  counsels,  or  bad 
a  man  of  equal  firmness,  sagacity,  liberality,  and  energy  boes  m 
that  post>  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Freodi 
might  have  obtained  as  good,  or  a  better  constitution,  luidar 
Louis  XVI.  than  they  now  have  under  Louis  Philippe,  after  aH 
the  changes  of  dynasty,  after  all  the  bloodshed  and  warfare,  after 
all  the  loss  of  treasure,  the  wreck  of  private  happiness  and  the 
agony  of  public  misery,  that  have  been  experienced  for  forty  yaars, 
not  by  France  alone,  but  it  may  be  said  by  all  Europe.  The 
gross  misconduct  of  the  government  was  only  to  be  equalled  by 
the  intemperance  of  its  opponents.  Mr.  Morris  had  his  eyei 
open  to  the  faults  of  both  parties,  and  never  concealed  his  aenti* 
ments,  and  as  little  his  sympathies.  They  were,  moreover,  ex- 
pressed with  that  temper,  point,  and  force,  which  carries  weq;fat, 
and  never  fails  to  produce  an  impression.  The  high  qualities  of 
the  American  republican  gave  his  disapproval  of  the  French  ones 
a  stinging  power,  which  in  such  times  of  passion  was  little  likely 
to  be  overlooked  or  forgiven.  His  appointment  as  minister  after 
some  residence  among  them  in  a  private  character,  was  therefore 
not  popular,  and  the  reports  which  the  French  patriots  commn- 
nicated  to  their  American  brethren  appear  to  have  made  some 
sensation  in  the  States.  But  the  high  character  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris  vtras  unassailable,  and  Washington  and  the  depositaries  of 
power  at  home  were  as  convinced  of  his  wisdom  as  his  worth. 

The  Diary  which  Mr.  Morris  kept  during  the  revolution,  until 
the  time  came  when  it  was  dangerous  to  do  so,  is  a  very  interest* 
ing  document.  Large  extracts  are  given  from  it  in  this  publtca* 
tion;  we  should  say,  judging  as  well  as  we  can  without  having 
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Men  Ae  origisiily  Aat  the  whole  ought  to  htve  tppeared,  and  the 
objection  made  respecting  the  limits  of  the  work  might  have  been 
•bvimted  by  publishing  we  Diary  in  a  separate  form.  We  have 
iieason,  however,  to  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  got.  It  hat 
cleajiy  been  intended  solely  for  private  use^^-a  circumstance 
which  confers  an  additional  value  on  its  contents^  and  reflects  a 
Ugher  credit  on  the  writer,  when  we  find  so  many  valuable  re^ 
marks  among  the  unstimulated  efforts  of  a  private  journal,  and  so 
aoany  just  views  among  the  first  impressions  and  mere  aids  to  the 
authors  future  reflections. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Morris  was  an  admirable  one  for  a  spec- 
tator. His  ministerial  functions  (after  he  assumed  them)  gave 
him  immunity,  while  they  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  vari* 
Qus  representatives  of  government ;  his  connection  with  a  repub- 
lic gave  him  access  to  the  leaders  of  a  nation  of  citizens;  bis 
known  sympathy  with  the  perishing  monarchy  opened  the  court 
to  him ;  while  his  own  social  powers  and  high  character  made 
ktm  a  favourite  in  the  best  society  that  Paris  tl^n  affi>rded. 

The  Diary  is  illustrated  by  his  correspondence  during  the 
revolution,  chiefly  dated  from  Paris  and  addressed  to  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  others,  to  whom,  either  privately  or  o£BciaUy^ 
he  felt  bound  to  convey  accurate  notions  of  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  This  correspond-^ 
9nce  occupies  the  principal  part  of  the  second  volume,  and  will 
be  considered  indispensable  by  all  future  students  of  the  history  of 
the  period.  The  letters,  as  well  as  the  Diary,  contain  the  opinir^ 
oils  of  the  author  on  current  aflairs,  and  are  formed  on  the  best 
iaformation  that  he  could  procure  at  the  moment.  In  the  midst 
of  ragine  party  and  a  confusion  of  interests  and  designs,  it  would 
necessarily  be  difficult  to  disentangle  truth  from  falsehood,  and 
still  more  difficult,  amon^  so  many  elements  at  work,  to  foresee  the 
exact  results  of  any  particular  event.  But  we  must  remember  that 
Mr*  Morris  was  fresh  from  a  revolution,  and  he  approached  the 
subject  with  a  deep  learning  in  the  ebbs  and  flows  and  currents 
of  a  highly  excited  political  atmosphere.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable diat  in  these  writings  he  has  scarcely  ever  taken  a  single 
vjew  of  the  course  of  events,  or  passed  a  judgment  on  any  charac- 
ter, that  time  has  not  confirmedl  By  following  his  remarks,  we 
get  as  luminous  a  view  of  the  springs  of  the  revolution  as  from 
any  work  whatever,  of  course  reckoning  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
mere  chronicle  of  events,  such  as  any  historical  gazetteer  will 
supply* 

The  first  letter  from  Paris  is  dated  a  very  few  weeks  after  hia 
arrival  in  France;  but  he  reached  that  country  at  the  time  when 
mil  the  world  waf  preparing  to  send  the  States-General  to  the 
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capital,  and  of  the  character  of  that  excitement  it  did  not  xeqoke 
long  to  judge.  Writing  to  the  French  minister  to  the  United 
States  to  thank  him  for  his  letters  of  introduction,  Mr.  Monk 
introduces  a  paragraph  which  supplies  a  complete  picture  of 
France  between  the  summons  of  the  States  and  their  election* 

^'  Your  nobles,  your  clergy,  your  people,  are  all  in  motion  for  tk 
elections.  A  spirit,  which  has  been  dormant  for  generations,  staits  if 
and  stares  about,  ignorant  of  the  means  of  obtaining,  bnt  ardeatly 
desirous  to  possess  its  object, — consequently,  active,  energetic,  easily  la^ 
but  also  easily,  too  easily,  misled.  Such  is  the  instinctive  love  of  free- 
dom, which  now  grows  warm  in  the  bosom  of  your  country.  Tbst 
r^pect  for  his  sovereign,  which  forms  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  French- 
man, stimulates  and  fortifies  on  the  present  occasion  those  sentiments, 
which  have  hitherto  been  deemed  most  hostile  to  monarchy  ;  for  Loots 
the  Sixteenth  has  himself  proclaimed  from  the  throne  a  wish,  that  eteiy 
barrier  should  be  thrown  down,  which  time  or  accident  may  have  opposed 
to  the  general  felicity  of  bis  people.  It  would  be  presumptnoes  m  ne 
even  to  guess  at  the  effects  of  such  causes,  operating  on  materials  sod 
in  situations  of  which  I  confess  to  you  the  most  profound  ignorance."^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

In  a  letter  (Feb.  23th,  1789,)  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  at  diat  time 
the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  Mr.  Morris  tooches 
upon  the  singularity  already  alluded  to,  that  the  American  repub- 
lican in  Paris  should  stand  up  for  a  falling  monarchy. 

^^  A  republican,  and  just  as  it  were  emerged  from  that  assemUf, 
which  has  formed  one  of  the  most  republican  of  all  republican  constitu- 
tions, I  preach  incessantly  respect  for  the  prince,  attention  to  the  riglits 
of  the  nobility,  and  moderation,  not  only  in  the  object^  but  also  in  tk 
pursuit  of  it.  All  this^  you  will  say,  is  none  of  my  business;  but  I  con- 
sider France  as  the  natural  ally  of  my  country,  and  of  course,  that  wesre 
interested  in  her  prosperity;  besides,  to  say  the  truth,  I  love  France,  aodi 
as  I  believe  the  king  to  be  an  honest  and  good  man,  I  sincerely  widi 
him  well,  and  the  more  so,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  he  earnestly  desires 
the  felicity  of  his  people. — vol.  ii.  pp.  62,  63. 

In  a  letter,  written  a  month  afterwards  to  Washington,  Mr. 
Morris  notices  the  well  known  Anglo-mania  which  raged  among 
the  French  nobility  a  short  time  previously  to  the  explosion  of 
the  revolution.     It  is  another  characteristic  of  the  time. 

*'  This  country  presents  an  astonishing  spectacle  to  one  who  bss  eol- 
lected  his  ideas  from  books,  and  information  half  a  dozen  years  old. 
Everything  is  d  VAnghns,  and  a  desire  to  imitate  the  English  preTsOs 
alike  in  the  cut  of  a  coat,  and  the  form  of  a  constitution.  Like  tbe 
English,  too,  all  are  engaged  in  parliamenteering;  and  when  we  consi- 
der how  novel  this  last  business  must  be,  I  assuie  you  their  progress  it 
far  fix>m  contemptible." — vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

A  letter  to  Washington,  dated  April  29tii,  1789.  is  pregnant 
with  numerous  important  conclusions.    The  elections  were  just 
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finished,  and  the  instrQCtioos  (cafaiers)  given  to  the  representatives* 
(anid  which  in  England  it  is  just  now  &e  fashion  to  call  pledges,) 
were  calculated  to  secure  certain  points,  which  had  the  represen- 
tatives secured,  France  would  have  become  perfectly  free  as  to 
the  principles  of  her  constitution.  But  the  representatives* 
instead  of  being  intent  upon  their  cahiers,  chose  to  try  contests  of 
strength  with  the  other  orders  in  limine,  and  prevailed;  then  came 
necessarily  a  confusion  from  which  the  issue  mainly  depended  on. 
the  character  of  the  king,  the  morality  of  statesmen  and  leaders, 
and  the  steadiness  and  constancy  of  the  people.  We  shall  find 
abundant  instruction  generally  in  these  letters  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  materials  for  a  revolution  then  existing  in  France;  and  in  this 
letter  to  Washington  the  deficiencies,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
are  exhibited  with  great  clearness. 

"  The  materials  for  a  revolution  in  this  country  are  very  indifferent. 
Every  body  agrees  that  there  is  an  utter  prostration  of  morals ;  but  this 
general  position  can  never  convey  to  an  American  mind  the  degree  of 
depravity.  It  is  not  by  any  figure  of  rhetoric,  or  force  of  language,  that 
the  idea  can  be  communicated.  A  hundred  anecdotes,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  examples,  are  required  to  show  the  extreme  rottenness  of  every 
member.  There  are  men  and  women  who  are  greatly  and  eminently 
virtuous.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  number  many  in  my  own  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  they  staud  forward  from  a  back  ground  deeply  and  darkly 
shaded.  It  is  however  from  such  crumbling  matter,  that  the  great  edi- 
fice of  freedom  is  to  be  erected  here.  Perhaps,  like  the  stratum  of  rock, 
which  is  spread  under  the  whole  surface  of  their  country,  it  may  harden 
when  exposed  to  the  air;  but  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  it  will  fall  and 
crush  the  builders. 

'^  I  own  to  yon  that  I  am  not  without  such  apprehensloDs,  for  there 
is  one  fatal  principle  which  pervades  all  ranks.  It  is  a  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  the  violation  of  engagements.  Inconstancy  is  so  mingled  in  the 
blood,  marrow,  and  very  essence  of  this  people,  that  when  a  man  of 
high  rank  and  importance  laughs  to  day  at  what  he  seriously  asserted 
yesterday,  it  is  considered  as  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  Consis- 
tency is  a  phenomenon.  Judge,  then,  what  would  be  the  value  of  an 
asaociation,  shonld  such  a  thing  be  proposed,  and  even  adopted.  The 
great  mass  of  the  common  people  have  no  religion  but  their  priests,  no 
kw  but  their  superiors,  no  morals  but  their  interest.  These  are  the 
creatures  who/  led  by  drunken  curates,  are  now  in  the  high  road  d  la 
Ubette,  and  the  first  use  they  make  of  it  is  to  form  insurrections  every- 
where for  the  want  of  bread.  We  have  had  a  little  riot  here  yesterday 
and  the  day  before,  and  I  am  told  that  some  men  have  been  killed;  but 
the  affair  was  so  distant  from  the  quarter  in  which  I  reside,  that  I  know 
nothing  of  the  particulars.'' — vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  69. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  not  long  after  the  former  one,  is  a  re- 
mark which  accounts  for  the  extremes  run  into  by  the  French. 
They  had  smarted  under  all  the  evils  of  an  absolute  executive ; 
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tbey  rejoiced  in  its  destnicdoo,  and  fell  into  the  nttand  error  of 
confounding  the  use  of  an  executive  with  its  abuse;  from  hatiig 
felt  it  tyrannical^  to  believing  it  unnecessary. 

*'  The  Gardes  du  Corps  are  as  warm  adherents  in  general  to  the  Tfei 
as  any  body  else,  strange  as  that  may  seem ;  so  that«  in  effect,  the  fwoti 
has  slipped  out  of  the  Monarch's  hands  without  his  perceiving  a  tittk 
of  the  matter.  All  these  things  in  a  nation  not  yet  fitted  by  edacsikD 
and  habit  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  give  me  frequently  sospiciott, 
that  they  will  greatly  overshoot  their  mark,  if  indeed  tbey  hafe  oot 
already  done  it.  Already  some  people  talk  of  limiting  the  king's  acp- 
tive  upon  the  laws.  And  as  they  have  hitherto  felt  severely  the  authority 
exercised  in  the  name  of  their  princes,  every  limitation  of  that  antboritj 
seems  to  them  desirable.  Never  having  ^It  the  evils  of  too  wesk  m 
executive,  the  disorders  to  be  apprehended  from  anarchy  make  as  yet  M 
impression. — vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  71. 

In  this  same  letter  it  is  stated  that  '^  the  king  acta  from  tenor 
only."  Louis  XVI.  was  a  moral  coward ;  they  who  had  the 
king's  person  had  his  will;  his  weakness  was  greater  than  ha» 
ever  been  suspected.  Mr.  Morris  was  not  likely  to  exaggerate 
it;  on  the  contrary,  much  as  he  despised  his  want  of  decision  and 
condemned  him  for  his  culpable  pliancy,  he  sympathised  stroozljf 
in  his  fortunes,  suggested  and  took  part  in  some  schemes  for  hu 
relief  and  escape,  and  at  the  same  time  became  a  depositary  of 
his  money. 

Mr.  Morris's  opinion  of  Necker  was  far  from  being  high,  sod 
in  spite  of  Madame  de  Stael's  flattery  he  could  not  join  in  ber 
vain  and  almost  wild  adulation  df  her  father.  Under  the  date  of 
July  1st,  Necker's  position  is  thus  defined,  and  it  is  as  just  as  if 
a  historian,  on  a  full  survey  of  minute  facts,  unhappily  not  alwajs 
accessible  to  the  historical  student,  had  drawn  it  up. 

Mr.  Morris  is  speaking  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  and  the 
courtiers. 

'^  In  their  anguish  they  corse  Necker,  who  is  in  fact  less  the  eaiie 
than  the  instrument  of  their  sufiisrings.  His  popularity  depends  do* 
more  on  the  opposition  he  meets  with  from  one  party,  than  any  aerien 
regard  of  the  other.  It  is  the  attempt  to  throw  him  down,  which  ffvei 
him  from  falling.  He  has  no  longer  the  preponderating  wdgbl  ia 
counsel^*  which  a  fortnight  ago  decided  every  thing.  If  they  wcri  ao^ 
afraid  of  consequences,  he  would  be  dismissed;  and  on  the  same  priod* 
pie  the  King  has  refused  to  accept  his  resignation.  If  his  abiiitiet  wcR 
equal  to  his  genius,  and  he  were  as  much  supported  by  firmness  at  be  i> 
swayed  by  ambition,  he  would  have  had  the  exalted  honour  of  ginog  > 
free  constitution  to  above  twenty  millions  of  his  fellow  creatoreit  aad 
would  have  reigned  long  in  their  hearts,  and  received  the  uoaniiDOOs 
applause  of  posterity.  But  as  it  is,  he  must  soon  fall  ^  whether  his  exit 
will  be  physical  or  moral,  must  depend  on  events  which  I  caonot  bf^ 
see."— vol.  ii.  pp.  71,72. 
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The  doubt  between  his  physical  and  moral  exit  we  deem  U» 
baTe  been  profound;  circumstances  of  a  verj  slight  kind  decided 
between  them.  Had  Necker  remained  a  few  months  longer  in 
office,  bis  exit  would  probably  have  been  physical ;  it  was  only 
moral.  But  the  character  of  the  Swiss  minister  was  one  which 
Mr.  Morris  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  fathom,  from  the  mastery 
be  bad  himself  obtained  of  the  science  of  finance.  Space  will 
not  admit  our  quoting  his  examination  of  Necker's  various  schemer^ 
the  hollowness  of  which  he  clearly  demonstrates;  but  we  may  add 
a  characteristic  paragraph. 

'*  At  to  M.  Necktr,  he  is  one  of  tboie  people,  who  has  obtained  a 
mneb  greater  reputation  than  be  bad  any  rigbt  to.  His  enemies  8ay» 
that  as  a  banker,  be  acquired  bis  fortune  by  means,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  were  indelicate,  and  tbey  mention  instances.  But  in  this  country, 
every  thing  is  so  much  exaggerated,  that  nothing  is  more  useful  than  a 
little  scepticism.  M .  Necker,  in  his  public  administration,  has  always 
been  honest  and  disinterested,  wbicb  proves  well,  I  ibink,  for  bis  for- 
mer private  conduct,  or  else  it  proves  that  be  has  more  vanity  than 
cupidity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  an  unspotted  integrity  as  minister,  and 
serving  at  his  own  expense  in  an  office  wbicb  ethers  seek  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enriebing  themselves,  have  acquired  for  bim  very  deservetUy 
much  confidence*  Add  to  this,  tbat  bis  writings  on  finance  teem  with 
that  sort  of  sensibility,  which  makes  the  fortune  of  modem  romances, 
and  which  is  exactly  suited  to  this  lively  nation,  who  Iwe  to  ready  M 
kite  tQ  ikhk.  Hence  his  reputation.  He  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  bis 
wife  is  a  woman  of  sense ;  but  neither  of  them  have  talents,  or  rather 
the  talents  of  a  great  minister.  His  education  as  a  banker  has  taught 
htm  to  make  tight  bargains,  and  put  him  upon  bis  guard  against  pro* 
jecta*  But  though  be  understands  man  as  a  covetous  etcature,  be  doei 
not  understand  mankind ;  a  defect  which  is  remediless.  He  is  utterly 
Ignorant  of  politics,  by  wbicb  I  mean  politics  in  the  great  sense,  or  that 
sublime  science,  wbicb  embraces  for  its  object  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
Consequently,  be  neither  knows  what  constitution  to  form,  nor  bow  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  others  to  such  as  he  wishes.  From  the  moment 
of  convening  the  States-General  he  has  been  afloat  upon  the  wide  oceaa 
af  incidents." — vol.  ii.  pp.  93,  94. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  4th,  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  Mr.  Morris 
makes  a  report  of  the  state  of  things  after  the  victory  of  the 
tiers  in  the  aJsenjbly,  which  he*  considered  as  the  crisis  of  the 
revolution,  and  speaks  of  it  as  having  passed  without  being 
recognized  as  such.  After  this,  he  considered  a  free  constitution 
sure,  if  they  would  have  the  good  sense  to  give  the  nobles  som# 
ibare  of  the  national  authority.  "  Otherwise/'  says  he,  *'  it  will 
degenerate  into  a  pure  monarchy,  or  become  a  vast  republic-— a 
democracy — can  that  last?  I  think  not,  I  am  sure  not,  unless 
the  whole  people  are  changed.*' — vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

The  National  Assembly  had  already  secured  their  existence  by 
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decreeing  that  taxes  should  cease  when  they  dispersed.  Mr. 
Morris  observes^  as  was  lately  held  out  in  a  great  English  politi- 
cal movementi  that  no  army  can  move  against  a  general  resolution 
to  this  effect. 

Under  the  head  of  July  3l8t,  the  position  of  the  king  is  thus 
accurately  appreciated.  It  was  very  early  for  that  monarch  to 
think  of  deserting  his  throne,  and  the  scheme  clearly  indicates 
how  very  unworthy  Louis  XVI.  was  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  revolution. 

*^  The  King  has  actually  formed  the  design  of  going  off  to  Spain. 
Whether  the  measures  set  on  foot  to  dissuade  him  will  have,  as  I  hope^ 
the  desired  effect,  thne  only  can  discorer.  His  fears  govern  him  abso- 
lutely, and  they  have  of  late  been  most  strongly  excited.  He  is  a  well 
meaning  man,  but  extremely  weak,  and  probably  these  circumstances 
will  in  every  event  secure  bim  from  personal  injury.  An  able  man 
would  not  bave  fallen  into  bis  situation,  but  I  think  that  no  ability  can 
now  extricate  bim.  He  must  float  along  the  current  of  events,  being 
absolutely  and  entirely  a  cypher.  If,  however,  he  should  fly,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  predict  the  consequences,  for  this  country  is  at  present  as 
near  tb  anarcby  as  society  can  approach  without  dissolution.  There  are 
some  able  men  in  the  National  Assembly,  yet  the  best  heads  among 
them  would  not  be  injured  by  experience,  and  unfortunately  there  are 
great  numbers  who,  with  much  imagination,  have  little  knowledge, 
judgment,  or  reflection.  You  may  consider  the  revolution  as  complete, 
that  is  to  say  the  authority  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobility  is  completely 
subdued  3  yet  I  tremble  for  the  constitution.  Tbey  have  all  that  roman- 
tic spirit,  and  all  those  romantic  ideas  of  government,  which,  happily 
for  America,  we  were  cured  of  before  it  was  too  late.  They  are  advance 
ing  rapidly.  But  I  must  check  myself,  or  my  reflections  will  occupy 
too  much  space  both  for  you  and  for  me/' — vol.  ii.  p.  79. 

Mr.  Morris  does  not  raise  our  ideas  of  the  membera  of  the 
JN ational  Asembly ;  they  have  too  often  been  appreciated  by  per* 
sons  who  were  dazzled  by  their  eloquence,  or  too  ignorant  of 
affairs  to  form  a  just  conception  of  their  merits.  We  have  seen 
what  is  said  of  them  above;  frequent  mention  of  them  is  made  in 
the  course  of  the  correspondence,  but  always  in  the  same  tone. 

*'  They  are  admirable  fellows  upon  paper;  but  as  it  happens,  somewhat 
unfortunately,  that  the  men  who  live  in  the  world  are  very  different  from 
those  who  dwell  in  the  heads  of  philosophers,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  systems  taken  out  of  books  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  put 
into  books  again. 

'<  Marmontel  is  the  only  man  I  bave  met  with,  among  their  literati, 
who  seems  truly  to  understand  the  subject.  For  the  rest,  Xhe^  ditcmu 
nothing  in  their  assembly.  One  large  half  of  the  time  is  spent  in  hal* 
looing  and  bawling.  The  manner  of  speaking  to  a  question  is  as  fol- 
lows.    Such  as  intend  to  bold  forth  write  their  names  on  a  tablet  kept 
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fior  ibat  purpose,  and  are  heard  in  the  order  that  their  names  are  written 
4]owu,  if  the  others  will  hear  them,  which  very  often  they  refase  to  do, 
but  keep  up  a  continual  uproar  till  the  orator  leaves  the  pulpit.  Each 
man  permitted  to  speak  delivers  the  result  of  his  lucubrations,  so  th%t 
the  opposing  parties  fire  off  their  cartridges,  and  it  is  a  million  to  one  if 
their  missile  arguments  happen  to  meet. ' — >vol.  ii.  p.  89* 

In  the  same  letter  the  King  is  spoken  of  with  as  little  respect 
for  his  abilities  as  the  members  for  their  knowledge  of  business. 

'*'  If  the  reigning  prince  were  not  the  small  beer  character  that  be  is, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that  watching  events^  and  making  a  toler- 
able use  of  them,  he  would  regain  his  authority;  but  what  will  you 
have  from  a  creature  who,  situated  as  he  is,  eats,  and  drinks,  and  sleeps 
well,  and  laughs,  and  is  as  merry  a  grig  as  lives  ?  The  idea  that  thev 
will  give  him  some  money,  which  he  can  economize,  and  that  be  will 
have  no  trouble  in  governing,  contents  him  entirely.  Poor  man  !  he 
little  thinks  how  unstable  is  his  situation.  He  is  beloved,  but  it  is  not 
with  the  sort  of  love  which  a  monarch  should  inspire.  It  is  that  kind 
of  good  natured  pity  which  one  feels  for  a  led  captive.  There  is, 
besides,  no  possibility  of  serving  him ;  for  at  the  slightest  show  of  oppo- 
sition, he  gives  up  every  thing  and  every  person.*' — vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

To  the  inaptness  of  the  assembly  Mr.  Morris  often  turns  with 
some  bitterness.  On  one  occasion  he  says :  "  They  have  taken 
genius  instead  of  reason  for  their  guide,  adopted  experiment 
instead  of  experience,  and  wander  in  the  dark  because  they  prefer 
Kghtning  to  light." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  November  22d,  1790»  he  again 
refers  to  the  Assembly  and  thus  registers  their  progress.  They  had 
gone  on  dissolving  and  destroying,  and  in  the  mean  time  secured 
no  guarantee  for  a  steady  obedience  in  the  people,  or  a  regular 
course  of  action  on  the  part  of  tlie  government:  they  had  broken 
all  the  ancient  idols  to  pieces,  and  in  their  zeal  were  pulling  down 
the  edifice  upon  themselves:  the  noise,  the  eagerness,  the  confu- 
sion of  all  parties  concerned  rendered  it  impossible  for  a  person 
of  the  sharpest  vision  to  detect  a  ray  of  light  through  the  ob- 
scurity. The  following  passage  has  a  solemn  sound,  and  let  it 
be  observed  that  it  proceeded  from  the  author  before  the  events  it 
seems  to  count  upon. 

"  This  unhappy  country,  bewildered  in  the  pursuit  of  metaphysical 
whimsies,  presents  to  our  moral  view  a  mighty  ruin.  Like  the  remnants 
of-  ancient  magnificence,  we  admire  the  architecture  of  the  temple, 
while  we  detest  the  false  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Daws  and 
ravens,  and  the  birds  of  night,  now  build  their  nests  in  its  uitches.  The 
sovereign,  humbled  to  the  level  of  the  beggar^s  pity,  without  resources, 
without  authority,  without  a  friend.  The  assembly,  at  once  a  master 
and  a  slave,  new  in  power,  wild  in  theory,  raw  in  practice.  It  engrosses 
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aU  functioDt,  ftfaougb  incapable  of  exerttisiiig  enj,  wd  bat  Ideas  Ami 
tbis  fierce  ferocious  people  every  restraiot  of  religioa  and  of  retpaet 
Sole  executors  of  tbe  law,  and  therefore  supresie  judges  of  its  proprialy; 
each  district  measures  out  its  obedience  by  its  wisbes,  and  tbe  great 
interests  of  tbe  wbole^  split  up  into  fractional  morseb,  depend  oa 
momentary  impulse  and  ignorant  caprice.  Sucb  a  state  of  tbings  can* 
not  last. 

"  But  bow  will  it  end  ?  Here  conjecture  may  wander  tbroogb  nn- 
bounded  space.  Wbat  sum  of  misery  may  be  requisite  to  cbange  popa- 
lar  will,  calculation  cannot  determine.  \Ybat  circumstances  may  arise 
in  tbe  order  of  Divine  Providence  to  give  direction  to  that  will,  our 
sharpest  vision  cannot  discover.  Wbat  talents  may  be  found  to  seixe 
tbose  circumstances,  to  influence  that  will,  and  above  all  to  moderate 
the  power  which  it  must  confer,  we  are  equally  ignorant  of.  One  thing 
only  seems  to  be  tolerably  ascertained,  that  the  glorious  opportunity  is 
lost,  and  (for  this  time  at  least)  the  revolution  has  failed.  In  the  con- 
sequences of  it  we  may  however  find  some  foundation  of  future  pros- 
perity."— vol.  ii.  pp.  118,  119. 

The  letter  to  his  friend  and  partner,  Robert  Morris,  of  the  data 
of  July  Kith,  1791>  alludes  to  the  king's  attempt  at  escape  from 
the  Tuileries  and  his  recapture  at  Varennes.  We  mention  it  as 
confirming  Dumont  in  his  '*  Recollections  of  Mirabeau,"  who 
dates  this  as  the  epoch  at  which  the  idea  of  dispensing  with  a  king 
altogether  first  occurred  to  the  nation.  The  step  alluded  to  is 
the  night  of  the  king. 

*'  This  step  was  a  very  foolish  one.  Public  affairs  were  in  sueb  a 
situation,  that,  if  he  had  been  quiet,  be  would  have  soon  been  matter, 
because  the  anarchy  which  prevails  would  have  shown  the  necessity  of 
conferring  more  authority,  and  because  it  is  not  possible  so  to  balance  a 
single  assembly  against  a  prince,  but  that  one  must  prove  too  heavy  for 
the  other,  or  too  light  for  the  business.  The  assembly  also,  very  strongly 
suspected  of  corrupt  practices,  was  falling  fast  in  the  public  estimation. 
His  departure  changed  everything;  and  now  tbe  general  wish  seems  to 
be  for  a  republic,  vvhich  is  quite  in  the  natural  order  of  thmgs." — vol.  ii. 
pp.  136,  137. 

This  species  of  mal-apropos  attended  every  proceeding  of  the 
unfortunate  monarch:  if  the  scheme  was  good  in  itself,  it  was 
adopted  at  the  wrong  time,  and  often  a  firm  adherence  to  even  a 
bad  course  would  have  secured  both  the  good  of  the  nation  and 
himself.  Here  we  see  he  took  an  opportunity  of  leaving  all  be- 
hind him  when  men  were  getting  tired  of  opposing  each  otber^ 
%nd  drove  them  to  republicanism  at  the  instant  they  were  revert- 
ing to  the  monarchy. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 79 1»  the  king  accepted  the  constitution, 
which  none  condemned  more  than  the  makers,  and  which  nearly 
all  pronounced  inexecutable.  The  king  however  accepted  it,  and 
swore  to  maintain  it^  maintainable  or  not,  and  tbe  sittings  closed 
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leaviof^  the  way  open  to  a  new  assembly  still  more  inexperienced 
than  the  previous  one,  and  still  wilder  and  more  unsettled  in  its 
principles.  Of  the  departed  assembly  Mr.  Morris  makes  this 
pointed  remark  to  his  correspondent  Washington. 

**  Ycm  doubtleu  recollect  that  the  now  expiring  assembly  was  con- 
vened to  arrange  the  finances,  and  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn, 
tbmt  after  consuming  church  property  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
millions  sterling,  they  leave  this  department  much  worse  than  they  found 
it.  Soch  however  ia  the  itici,  and  the  chance  now  is,  in  my  opinion, 
rather  for  than  against  a  bankruptcy." — vol.  ii.  p.  143. 

The  king  was  discharged  from  arrest  in  September;  early  in 
October  we  learn  that  he  had  already  become  a  favourite  once 
more^  and  that  the  Assembly^  afterwards  called  the  Legislative^ 
bad  become  an  object  of  contempt. 

''  My  dear  Friend, — ^The  people  of  this  city  are  become  wonderfuUy 
fond  of  the  king,  and  have  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  assembly,  who  are, 
in  general,  what  used  to  be  called  in  Philadelphia,  the  blue  itockmgs* 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  two  capitals,  that  with 
you  virtuous  poverty  is  respected,  but  here  splendour  is  indispensable. 
Judge  the  consequence,  and  to  enlighten  that  judgment,  know  that  at 
this  moment  they  stand  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  which  can  only  be 
avoided  by  increasing  the  vigour  (^  the  executive  magistrate.  This 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  apparent ;  and  Paris  exists,  as  it  were,  on 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt.'  — vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  trace  with  Mr.  Morris  the  history  of 
parties  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  even  indicate  the  successive 
steps,  which,  according  to  him,  led  to  the  despotism  of  the  popu- 
lace, as  established  by  what  is  called  the  second  revolution,  when 
the  Tuileries  were  attacked,  and  the  king  became  a  prisoner  of 
state.  There  is  one  letter,  however,  of  so  masterly  a  description, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  brief  compass,  gives  so  lumin- 
ous a  view  of  this  great  second  act  in  the  revolution,  that  we 
should  do  wrong  not  to  transfer  it  to  our  pages  in  part  at  least. 

'*  The  late  revolution  has  for  its  remote  cause  that  excess  in  the  human 
temper,  which  drives  men  always  to  extremes,  if  not  checked  and  con- 
trolled. For  its  proximate  cause,  it  has  the  vices  and  defects  of  the  late 
constitution,  and  particularly  that  an  executive  without  powers  was  ren- 
dered responsible  for  events,  and  that  a  legislature  composed  of  a  single 
chamber  of  representatives  was  secured  by  every  precaution,  and  under 
no  control,  except  some  paper  maxims  and  popular  opinion.  That  the 
people,  or  rather  the  populace,  a  thing  which  thank  God  is  unknown  in 
America,  flattered  vnth  the  idea  that  they  are  omnipotent,  and  disap- 
pointed from  necessity  in  the  golden  prospects  originally  held  out  to 
them,  were  under  no  restraint,  except  such  as  might  be  imposed  by  ma- 
gistrates of  their  own  choice.     It  resulted  inevitably,  that  the  executive 
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must  be  in  the  power  of  the  legislatife,  and  tbis  last  at  the  mercy  of 
sucb  men  as  could  influence  the  mob* 

*'  By  reducing  the  royal  authority  below  all  reasonable  measure,  the 
constitution-makers  had  created  a  moral  impossibility  that  the  peof^ 
should  believe  the  king  sincere  in  his  acceptance,  even  if  it  famd  bees 
possible  that  he  should  without  regret  have  beheld  himself  reduced  finon 
the  first  place  allotted  to  man,  to  a  state  so  low  as  to  be  exposed  to 
insult  from  the  lowest.    It  was  evident  then,  that  the  constitution  ooDld 
not  last,  and  in  the  overturn  three  things  might  happen,  viz.   the  esta- 
blishment of  despotism,  the  establishment  of  a  good  constitution^  or  the 
institution  of  a  democracy.   The  first  under  an  able  and  ambitious  prince 
was  inevitable.     The  second  was  extremely  difficult,  not  in  itself,  bat 
because  the  chiefs  of  different  parties  all  found  themselves  committed  to 
different  points  and  opinions.     The  last  was  only  a  natural  continuatioB 
of  the  progress  of  men's  minds,  in  a  necessary  succession  of  ideas  frum 
the  bill  of  rights.    The  advocates  for  republican  government  therefore 
had  an  easy  task,  although  both  to  themselves  and  others  it  appeared 
difficult. 

"  From  the  moment  that  the  second  assembly  met,  a  plan  was  fonned 
among  several  of  the  members  and  others,  to  overturn  the  constitutioD, 
which  they  had  just  sworn  to  observe,  and  establish  a  republic.  This 
arose  in  part  from  the  desire  of  placing  themselves  better  than  they 
could  otherwise  do,  and  in  part  from  a  conviction  that  the  system  could 
not  last,  and  that  they  would  have  no  share  in  the  administration  nnder 
such  a  pure  monarchy.  As  they  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  lowest 
class  of  people,  as  the  aristocratic  and  constitutional  parties  were  at 
open  war,  as  these  last  avowed  openly  their  wish  to  amende  in  other 
words,  to  change  the  constitution,  which  at  the  same  time  they  assumed 
to  venerate,  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  assault  a  monarch,  who 
adhered  to  that  form  which  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  approve,  and 
whose  faults  became  daily  more  and  more  apparent. 

''Add  to  this,  that  the  court  was  involved  in  a  spirit  of  little  paltiy 
intrigue,  unworthy  of  any  thing  above  the  rank  of  footmen  and  cham- 
bermaids. Every  one  had  his  or  her  little  project,  and  every  little  pro- 
ject had  some  abettors.  Strong  manly  councils  frightened  the  weak, 
alarmed  the  envious,  and  wounded  the  enervate  minds  of  the  lazy  and 
luxurious.  Such  councils,  therefore,  if  perchance  any  such  appeared, 
were  approved,  but  not  adopted,  certainly  not  followed.  Hie  palace 
was  always  filled  with  people  whose  language,  whose  conduct,  whose 
manner  were  so  diametrically  opposite  to  everyUiing  like  liberty,  that  it 
was  easy  to  persuade  the  people  that  the  court  meant  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitution, by  observing  strictly  the  constitution.  Some  persons  avowed 
the  tactics,  which  from  the  moment  of  such  avowal  were  no  longer 
worth  a  doit.  The  king,  whose  integrity  would  never  listen  to  anything 
like  the  violation  of  his  oath,  had  nevertheless  the  weakness  to  permit 
those,  who  openly  avowed  unconstitutional  sentiments,  to  approach  bis 
person,  and  enjoy  his  intimacy.  The  queen  was  still  more  impmdent 
The  republicans  (who  had  also  their  plan  to  destroy  the  constitution  ly 
the  constitution)  founded  on  the  king's  personal  integrity,  their  opeFattoo 
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to  destroy  his  rqHitation  for  iotegrity,  and  bold  him  out  to  the  world  as 
a  traitor  to  the  nation  which  he  was  sworn  to  protect. 

*'  They  in  consequence  seized  every  occasion  to  pass  popular  decrees, 
which  were  unconstitutional.  If  the  king  exercised  his  veio,  he  was 
accused  of  wishing  a  counter-reTolution.  If  he  sanctioned  the  decree, 
be  was  so  far  lost  with  those  who  were  injured  by  the  decree,  and  of 
course  became  daily  more  and  more  unprotected.  The  success  of  his 
enemies  was  beyond  their  own  expectation.  His  palace  was  assaulted. 
He  took  refuge  with  the  assembly,  and  is  now  a  prisoner  of  state  with 
bis  family. 

*'  But  now  the  ideas  of  revolt,  which  had  been  fostered  for  his  over- 
throw, are  grown  very  troublesome  to  those  who  have  possessed  them- 
selves of.  the  authority.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  either  to  the  people  or 
to  the  sea,  so  far  shaft  thou  go  and  no  farther  3  and  we  shall  have,  I 
think,  some  sharp  struggles  which  will  make  many  men  repent  of  what 
they  have  done,  when  they  find  with  Macbeth,  that  they  have  but 
taught  bloody  instructions,  which  return  to  plague  the  inventor."— vol.  ii. 
pp.  240—243. 

The  mystery  of  the  revolution  was  now  over;  it  became  an 
anarchy  and  reigned  for  a  while.  The  authority  of  an  unorganized 
populace  sooner  or  later  centres  in  an  individual — one  who  leads, 
or  one  who  defeats  them — the  way  may  be  shorter  or  longer, 
bloody  and  dangerous,  turbulent  but  not  sanguinary,  as  suits  the 
character  of  the  country;  but  the  end  is  certain — a  dictator's 
throne  is  the  altar  on  which  men  wearied  of  contention,  disgusted 
with  dangerous  power,  and  longing  for  the  blessings  of  security, 
offer  up  their  liberty  as  the  price  of  peace. 

The  only  foreign  minister  who  continued  to  reside  through  the 
revolution  was  the  Ambassador  from  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  remain  without  a  compromise 
of  national  honour;  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  ambassador 
was  not  unfrequently  insecure.  Nevertheless,  a  sense  of  national 
utility  and  a  very  sincere  love  of  France  seem  to  have  supported 
Mr.  Morris  under  all  his  trials,  and  he  remained  until  recalled  at 
the  request  of  the  Comiti  du  Saint  Public,  a  recall  which  he, 
naturally  enough,  considered  an  honour.  His  successor  arrived 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Robespierre.  In  the  mouth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1794,  long  before  Bonaparte  was  even  thought  of,  Mr. 
Morris  thus  writes,  on  quitting  nis  functions. 

**  In  France,  they  have  been  lured  by  one  idle  hope  after  another,  until 
tbey  are  plunged  in  the  depth  of  misery  and  servitude;  servitude  so 
much  the  more  degrading,  as  they  cannot  but  despbe  their  masters.  I 
have  long,  you  know,  predicted  a  single  despotism,  and  you  have  seen 
how  near  they  have  been  to  that  catastn^e.  Chance,  or  rather  the 
want  of  metal  in  the  usurper,  has  alone  saved  them  to  the  present  mo- 
ment 3  but  I  am  still  convinced,  that  they  must  end  their  voyage  in  that 
port,  and  they  would  probably  reach  it,  should  tbey  make  peace  with 
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p.  459. 

On  leaving  France,  Mr.  Morris  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  partly  with  mercantile  views,  and  partly  under  the  inte- 
rest he  took  in  political  affairs,  then  becoming  more  and  more 
eventful,  and  also  with  a  view  of  cultivating  the  very  distinguished 
connexions  he  had  formed  while  at  Paris.  Many  generous  efforts 
were  bestowed  on  an  attempt  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Ls 
Fayette  from  his  dungeon  at  Olmutz.  Mr.  Morris  had  likewise 
to  surrender  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Princess  of  France,  as  she 
was  called,  and  which  had  been  deposited  with  him  by  her  unfor- 
tunate father.  He  had  likewise  the  opportunity  of  greatly  assist- 
ing the  present  King  of  France,  some  of  whose  letters  are  inserted 
in  this  biography,  and  which  either  apply  for,  or  acknowledge  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  receipt  of  money,  which  at  that  time 
there  could  be  little  probability  of  ever  being  repaid. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Morris  returned  to  his  native  country,  retired 
to  his  estate  of  Morrisania,  and  professed  his  intention  ''  to  lead 
a  private  life,  not  meaning  to  embark  asain  on  the  stormy  ocean 
of  politics.''  He  was,  however,  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  hesitated  to  serve  his  country  in  that 
honourable  post.  As  might  have  been  expected,  be  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  zealous  Federalist,  and  stoutly  adhered  to 
opinions  that  have  long  been  declining  in  popularity  in  America, 
where  popularity  is  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong.  His  oppositioo, 
though  termed  ultra,  was  never  factious;  thougb  results  might  be 
come  to  which  he  could  not  approve  of,  or  the  consequences  of 
which  he  feared,  he  never  failed  to  terminate  his  resistance  at  the 
point  marked  by  the  constitution.  We  shall  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  correctness  of  his  principles,  as  applied  to  the 
constitutional  government  of  the  States ;  though  we  cannot  help 
observing  that  the  statesmen  of  that  country  would  have  done  weU 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Morris's  opinions  on  the  important  <|uestions  of 
finance  and  commercial  revenue  that  were  agitated  in  his  time,  and 
respecting  which,  the  public  opinion  of  North  America  remains  as 
yet  unenlightened. 

The  later  years  of  Mr.  Morris's  life  were  spent  in  retirement, 
if  that  may  be  so  called  which  was  occupied  with  correspondence 
with  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  both  hemispheres,  in  die 

{>ublication  of  his  opinions  on  great  questions,  and  during  the 
ast  six  years  of  his  life  in  incessantly  labouring  in  his  character  of 
commissioner,  in  execution  of  his  great  project  of  tapping  Laht 
Erie. 

Mr.  Morris  retained  his  health  and  vigour  to  within  a  abort 
period  of  his  death,  assailed  only  by  occasional  attacks  of  Ui 
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^mrly  an  J  tenacioua  ^neniy,  the  gout.    He  died  on  the  siith  of 
November  1810,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  life. 

We  ivish  that  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  insert  a  character 
of  Mr.  Morris,  drawn  by  Madame  de  Damas,  a  French  lady,  who 
"was  intimately  acquainted  with  him  during  his  residence  in 
France.  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  eulogistic,  but  still  so  elo- 
quently discriminative  as  to  convey  to  the  reader  of  the  entire 
iwork  die  exact  echo  of  bis  own  sentiments.  We  must  make  room 
for  the  commencing  paragraph. 

**  *  I  attempt  to  delineate  the  character  of  a  man,'  says  Madame  de 
Damas,  *  who  so  little  resembles  other  men,  that  one  should  hardly  say 
anything  of  him  which  has  already  been  said  of  them.  Like  others 
however,  he  has  virtues,  defects,  and  talents ;  but  their  nature,  their 
use,  mixture,  and  results,  form  a  whole  entirely  different  from  any- 
thing I  have  seen.  Were  I  called  upon  to  distinguish  him  by  a  single 
trait,  I  should  say  he  is  good.  They,  who  do  not  well  understand  die 
meaning  of  these  words,  may  not  be  satisfied ;  but  as  for  me,  who  in- 
clude much  in  the  term  goodness,  and  who  have  seen  the  exercise  of 
this  virtue  in  every  action  of  Mr.  Morris's  life,  I  repeat,  that  it  is  this 
which  gives  him  the  first  place  in  all  honest  hearts,  and  entitles  him 
to  their  lasting  admiration  and  gratitude.  The  love  of  order  is  his 
strongest  passion,  the  rule  of  all  his  acts,  the  aim  of  all  he  utters.  A 
true  philanthopist  by  the  natural  impulse  of  his  soul,  he  considers 
every  object  under  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  useful.  His  pene- 
Uating,  elevated,  quick,  and  luminous  mind  is  never  idle,  and  he 
Qcmstandy  employs  his  numerous  and  diversified  attainments,  either  in 
doing  good,  or  inspiring  in  others  the  love  of  goodness.  I  have  never 
known  a  person  to  approach  Mr.  Morris,  whatever  might  be  his  inten- 
tiooB,  circumstances,  or  situation,  who  did  not  on  leaving  him  find 
himself  enriched  by  his  gifls,  or  enlightened  by  his  counsels ;  who  did 
not  feel  grateful  for  some  soothing  consolations,  a  profitable  hint,  or  a 
kind  reception. 

"  *  He  is  charged  with  some  &u}ts  by  his  friends.  So  much  en- 
largement of  soul  may  not  be  compatible  with  a  quick  sensibility,  yet 
one  cannot  help  regretting,  that  reason  and  wisdom  should  assume  a 
control  so  powerful  over  his  feelings.  Brought  up  with  the  almost 
rustic  f^reedom  of  a  republican  country,  he  is  remarkable  for  great 
•imphcity  of  manners,  sustained  by  a  nobleness,  which  has  its  seat  in 
his  soul,  but  tinged  with  a  slight  shade  of  self-complacency.  If  I 
eulogize  him,  it  is  only  because  I  attempt  to  draw  his  true  portrait,  and 
I  seek  not  to  weaken  defects,  which,  afler  aU,  may  be  no  other  than  qua- 
lities little  in  fashion  with  us.  We  call  him  self-complacent,  because 
it  is  our  custom  to  expect,  that  every  one  will  abase  himself  to  procure 
elevation,  and  that  merit  shall  wait  for  its  place  to  be  assiffned,  instead 
of  taking  it  Mr.  Morris  knows  his  proper  station,  and  assumes  it ; 
sacrificing  no  person  to  himself  in  secret  design,  and  in  reality  sacri- 
ficing himself  to  no  other ;  thus  inattentive  to  the  petty  tokens  of 
complaisance,  which  self'-love  dictates  in  our  social  mtercourse,  he 
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sometimes  offends  those  who  expect  and  demand  them.  He  is  find 
of  his  ease,  does  his  best  to  procure  it,  and  enjoys  it  as  much  » 
possible.  He  loves  good  cheer,  good  wine,  and  good  company.  His 
senses  as  well  as  his  mind  have  a  high  relish  of  perfection,  and  strive 
to  attain  it.  He  never  eats  a  bad  dinner  without  a  severe  censure 
upon  the  cook,  as  he  never  listens  to  folly  without  a  keen  rebuke.  A 
little  dissimulation  would  save  him  from  many  harmless  enemies,  who 
are  not  more  to  be  regarded,  however,  than  the  small  faults,  whid? 
excite  their  enmity;  but  every  species  of  deception,  from  whatever 
motive,  is  incompatible  with  the  elevation,  integrity  and  fraokness  of 
the  man,  whom  I  delineate. 

**  *  One  o{  his  most  remarkable,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  one  of  hk 
fundamental  qualities,  is  his  regard  for  truth,  so  constant,  so  absolute, 
so  scrupulous,  that  it  might  seem  carried  to  an  exaggeration,  were  it 
not  for  the  importance  of  its  principle.  Never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, in  the  excitement  of  an  animated  story,  or  in  the  lively  flow 
of  pleasantrv,  does  a  word  escape  him,  not  a  single  word,  that  is  not 
strictly  conh)rmable  to  truth.  He  has  no  conception  of  the  pliancy  of 
truth;  he  yields  to  her  on  all  occasions,  because  nothing  is  more 
beautiful  in  his  eyes  than  truth ;  and  because,  also,  a  mind  so  muefc 
enlightened  by  her  ravs,  so  capable  of  discovering  her  charms  and 
extending  her  reign,  is  naturally  inclined  to  uphold  and  defend  her.** 
—vol.  i.  pp.  506,  507. 

Mr.  Morris  married  late  in  life  Anne  Carey  Randolph,  a  con- 
nexion formed  with  his  usual  judgment,  and  which  greatly  con- 
tributed to  his  happiness..  He  left  one  son,  who,  after  his  mother^ 
death,  is  to  inherit  the  property.  Astonishment  has  been  es- 
pressed  at  the  vast  amount  of  Mr.  Morris's  accumulatioDs.  IV 
secret  is  to  be  found  in  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  the  clear- 
ness of  his  foresight,  and  in  his  integrity  and  industry.  Nume- 
rous volumes  of  business  letters,  copied  in  Mr.  Morris's  own  hand- 
writing, unfold  a  series  of  enterprizes,  commercial  schemes,  and 
transactions  in  various  countries,  from  which  may  be  gathered  a 
detailed  history  of  the  sources  of  his  wealth,  and  the  progress  of 
its  acquisition.  But  the  chief  basis  of  Mr.  Morris's  property  was 
his  successful  speculations  in  new  lands,  continued  for  a  long  term 
of  years.  It  may  be. mentioned  as  a  last  trait  of  his  generosity, 
that  he  leaves  in  his  will  an  additional  income  to  his  wife  in  case 
she  should  re-marry,  "  in  order  to  defray  the  increased  expendi- 
ture which  may  attend  that  connexion." 
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Art.  V. — ^^1.  Pamaso  Lmitano,ou  Poerias  Selectas  dos  Auctore$ 
Portuguezes  Antigos  e  Modemos,  Ulustradas  com  Notas.  Pre- 
cedido  de  uma  Historia  abreviada  da  Lingua  e  Poena  Portu- 
gueza.  5  torn.  24mo.  Paris.  1826.  (Lusitanian  Parnassus, 
or  a  Selection  of  Poetry  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Portugueze 
Authors,  illustrated  with  Notes.  Preceded  by  a  short  Histofy 
of  the  Language  and  Poetry  of  Portugal.) 

£.  Adotinda,  Romance.  Pelo  Auctor  da  Historia  da  Lingua  e 
Liitteratura  Portugueza,  iia  CoUeccao  intitulada  Pamaso  Lu- 
siiano,  8cc.  8cc.  &c.  l2mo.  Londres,  1828.  (Adozinda»  a 
Romance.  By  the  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Language 
and  Literature  of  Portugal,  in  the  Collection  intitled  the  Lusi* 
tanian  Parnassus.   London.) 

It  is  a  very  common  idea  amongst  persons  who  know  nothing 
about  the  matter,  that  the  Portugueze  language  is  merely  a  dialect 
of  Spanish,  spoken  by  a  bigoted,  illiterate  people,  and  possessing 
no  work  worth  reading  except  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens.  This 
idea  is  altogether  erroneous.  That  Portugueze  and  Spanish  are 
closely  allied^  is  beyond  dispute,  and  might  be  asserted  a  priori, 
seeing  that  they  are  sister  tongues,  born  of  the  same  parents ; — of 
which  relations  by  the  way  they  enjoy  double  the  usual  number, 
that  is  to  say,  four,  the  Latin,  Celtic,  Gothic  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages. But,  as  is  often  the  case  in  families,  they  differ  widely 
m  character,  and  Portugueze  is  the  elder  sister.  By  national 
authors  it  is  called  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Latin,  and  the  claim 
would  be  irrefragable,  could  we  give  full  credit  to  the  high  anti- 
quity ascribed  to  a  fragment,  still  extant^  of  a  poem,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  year  1187  in  a  condition  so  injured  by 
time  that  little  more  than  thirty  lines  were  legible.  This  poem 
is  believed  by  Portugueze  scholars  to  have  been  written  by  Ro- 
deric,  the  last  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  and  thus  to  be  coeval  with 
the  Arab  conquest  of  the  Peninsula  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century;  a  date  and  author  which  would  prove  Portugueze  to 
have  once  been  the  general  language  of  the  whole  country.*  But 
though  the  poem  should  not  be  the  work  of  King  Roderic,  a 
MS.  which  was  consumed  by  age  in  the  twelfth  century  must  be 
reasonably  old  in  comparison  even  to  the  Romance  or  Provencal 
language,  and  we  have  some  internal  evidence  of  its  not  bemg 
much  posterior  to  the  earliest  date  assigned,  in  the  paucity  of 
words  of  Arab  origin  which  it  exhibits,  Almirante  and  Gibraltar 

*  In  conformity  with,  if  not  in  corroboration  of,  this  idea,  we  may  observe  tiiat  Por- 
tognete  writers  consider  the  denomination  of  Spain  as  comprehending  tlie  whole  Penin- 
sula, which  tbey  divide  into  the  Castilian  and  Portogue^e  nations  Dr  provinces. 
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being,  as  we  recollect,  the  only  two.  The  language  of  this  fn^ 
ment  is  not  much  more  difficult  to  be  undentood  than  thut  ^ 
Chaucer  or  Gower;  and  a  little  aongi  written  during  the  reign  of 
the  first  sovereign  of  Portugal,  Count  Henrique,  who  died  in 
J 1 112,  is  perfectly  intelligible  even  to  u»  foreigners  of  the  Dtne- 
teenth  century.  Having  thus  established  the  antiquity  of  the 
Portuguese  language,  we  must  further  observe  that  it  is  entirely 
free  from  the  abundant  gutturals  that  characteriie  die  Spaabb, 
and  would  rival  the  Italian  in  softness  were  not  ltd  melody  some- 
what disfigured  by  certain  terminations  in  am,  em  and  do  or  om, 
the  nasal  enunciation  of  which,  although  bearing  some  affinity  to 
the  sound  of  the  French  words  vift,  8cc.  is  averred  to  be  utlsrlf 
unattainable  by  any  but  native  organs. 

That  Portugal  has  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  been  to  a 
great  degree  bigoted  and  illiterate,  must,  we  fear,  be  conceded, 
but  in  the  14th,  J5th,  and  l6th  centuries,  she  ranked  at  least 
amongst  the  most  cultivated  and  adventurous  nations  in  Europe. 
Then  was  it  that  the  scientific  ardour  and  enterprise  of  one  of  her 
princes,  Don  Henrique,  gave  birth  to  those  voyages  of  geogra- 

fihical  research  which  led  her  bold  and  able  mariners  to  the  East 
ndies,  inspired  the  genius  of  Columbus  with  the  daring  idea  of 
reaching  the  desired  point  by  sailing  in  a  contrary  direction,  and 
thus  occasioned  the  first  discovery  of  the  New  World.  And  when 
the  astronomical  science  and  nautical  skill  of  the  Portugueze  had 
effected  this  grand  object  of  their  ambition,  their  intrepidity  and 
military  efficiency,  acquired  in  contests  with  the  Moors,  enabled 
the  small  numbers  sent  out  by  the  smallest  of  European  king- 
doms, to  triumph  over  those  dreaded  Mahometan  warriors  who 
had  conquered  Asia,  and  to  add  an  immense  and  wealthy  empire 
to  the  dominions  of  Portugal.  It  was  during  this  period  of  poli- 
tical splendour  that  the  writers,  still  regarded  as  the  Portugueze 
classics,  flourished.  But  the  greatness  of  Portugal  was  not  per- 
manent. The  boyish  imprudence  of  Sebastian  drenched  the  sands 
of  Africa  with  the  best  blood  of  his  kingdom ;  his  crown,  despoiled 
of  its  hardy  defenders,  dropt  helplessly,  a  burthen  rather  than  a 
prize,  upon  the  head  of  bis  great-uncle,  the  Cardinal  Henrique»a 
man,  if  not  actually  imbecile,  at  least  unfit,  from  advanced  age  and 
monastic  habits,  for  governing  under  circumstances  of  difficulty; 
and  upon  this  old  monarch's  death,  it  fell  a  prey  to  th^  power,  the 
gold,  and  the  craft  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Portugal,  thus  in- 
thralled,  lost  her  vigour.  Her  colonies  were  conquered  by  Holland, 
and  her  authors  took  to  writing  bad  Spanish.  It  appears  sur- 
prising that  the  same  energy  which  subsequently  enabled  Portugal 
to  burst  her  fetters,  seat  her  lawful  hereditary  King,  in  the  persoe 
of  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  upon  the  throne,  and  recover  some  of 
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b^r  colonies  from  the  Dutch,  sboald  not  have  revived  her  iotel- 
lectual  powers;  our  recollection  of  the  coincidence  of  martial  and 
Jiterary  glory  in  Greece,  being  rather  too  vivid  to  allow  of  our 
agreeing  with  Francisco  Manuel  de  Nascimento,  who  (in  an 
epistle.  Da  Arte  Poetica  e  Lingua  Poriugtieza,  or  of  the  Art  of 
Poetry  and  the  language  of  Portugal,  prefixed  as  a  second 
poetical  introduction  to  the  compilation  before  us)  ascribes  it  to 
the  long  wars  induced  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  newly 
recovered  independence  of  Portugal.    He  says-^ 

''  The  tamult,  the  disorder,  that  belong 
To  brazen  cannon  and  to  mortar  hoarse. 
Agree  not  with  Minerva's  studious  ease, 
Or  the  staid  Muses'  sweet  tranquillity. 
Apollo*s  votaries  leave  him  for  Mars, 
Flinging  their  books  away  to  grasp  the  shield ; 
And  in  those  most  melodious  numbers*  stead 
That  clothe  magnificent  ideas,  they 
To  nought  but  clashing  arms  direct  their  ears, 
Upon  no  object  fix  their  angry  eyes 
Save  on  the  glowing  ball,  the  murderous  breach.*' 

But,  alas!  the  terrible  Inquisition,  with  its  despotic  audiority 
and  its  innate  hostility  to  mental  illumination,  offers  too  ready  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  We  might  be  tempted  to  add,  as  a 
second  cause,  the  neglect  which  letters  and  science  long  expe* 
rienced  from  the  court  and  higher  nobility  of  Portugal.  But  this 
neglect  existed  when  Camoens  wrote,  and  was  not  confined  to 
literature.  If  Camoens  died  in  an  hospital,  so  did  some  of  those 
generals  who  conquered  half  India  for  their  ungrateful  country^ 
Yet  other  generals  regained  or  enlarged  the  Indian  empire, whilst 
Camoens  had  no  successor  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  after 
the  recovery  of  Portugueze  independence.  If,  soon  after  that  re- 
volution, several  authors  did  once  more  write  in  their  mother 
tongue,  they  transplanted  into  it  all  the  faults  (especially  the  in- 
flated bombast  termed  Gongorism,  from  its  first  inventor  Gongora,) 
then  disfiguring  the  literature  of  Spain,  to  which  they  added  the 
conceits  introduced  by  Marini  iqto  that  of  Italy;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  middle  of  thci  eighteenth  century  that  Portugueze  genius 
revived/ fostere(f  apparently  by  the  Vigorous  and  national  adminis* 
tration  of  the  Marquez  de  Pombal,  and  the  efficiency  which, 
amongst  his  other  reforms,  he  gave  to  the  course  of  instruction, 
]previousIy  almost  null,  of  the  University  of  Coimbra. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  point  of  the  vituperative  opinion 
We  are  endeavouring  to  refute,  and  perhaps  the  five  little  volumes 
before  us  may  be  thought  sufficiently  to  answer  the  question, 
whether  there  be  any  Portugueze  work  besides  the  Lusiad  worth 
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reading?  We  must,  however,  premise  a  word  or  two  upon  tbe 
general  character  of  Portugueze  literature,  or  rather  poetry*  to 
which  upon  the  present  occasion  we  shall  confine  our  attentioa, 
ere  we  proceed  to  offer  our  readers  a  few  specimens,  which  maj, 
we  should  hope,  awaken  some  interest  in  the  language  and  writings 
of  a  country,  one  of  England's  oldest,  and  long  one  of  her  most 
faithful,  allies. 

The  poetry  of  Portugal  differs  altogether  from  that  of  the  sister 
peninsular  kingdom,  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  extravagance  and 
frequent  absurdity  with  which  the  latter  is  usually  taxed  by  strict 
classical  critics;  but  we  must  confess  that  in  our  estimation  it  pays 
a  high  price  for  an  exemption  purchased  with  the  sacrifice  of 
originality  and  nationality.  In  all  countries,  we  apprehend,  poetry 
has  been  the  spontaneous  offspring  of  native  genius.  In  Spain, 
as  in  England,  the  authors  of  a  more  enlightened  era  were  too 
deeply  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  and  impulses  that  gave  birth 
to  the  first  attempts  at  song,  to  reject  the  rude  strains  of  their 
untutored  predecessors,  and  devoted  their  higher  cultivation  and 
classical  knowledge  to  the  improving  and  polishing  the  national 
muse.  In  Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  Italy,  the  study  of  the 
classics  seems  to  have  inspired  a  disgust  for  every  thing  else. 
The  early  simple  Chacra,  analogous  to  the  Romance  of  Spain  and 
the  English  Ballad^  was  contemptuously  rejected,  as  fit  only  for 
the  nursery ;  and  the  mutilated  fragments  of  them  that  remain, 
exist,  we  believe,  chiefly  in  those  store  houses  of  legendary  lore, 
the  memories  of  village  crones.  These  Chacra$,  like  the  Spanish 
Romances,  were  written  in  a  metre  peculiar,  as  far  as  we  know,  to 
the  peninsula,  called  asonancia,  an  imperfect  rhyme  in  which  the 
vowels  only  are  considered;  e.  g.  air  and  maid  are  asonante;  and 
the  effect  to  the  ear  arises  chiefly  from  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
same  vowels,  one  asonancia  running  through  the  whole  or  great  part 
of  a  poem.  In  Portugal,  tbe  metre  has  perished  with  the  Chacra, 
which  has  not,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  been  deemed  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  single  scholar.  The  very  utmost  stretch  of 
patriotism  and  of  national  feeling  went  no  farther  than  to  endea- 
vour to  adapt  the  vernacular  idiom  to  the  perfect  models  of 
antiquity,  and  in  such  classical  Portugueze  strains  to  sing  national 
subjects.  Similarity  of  design  has  produced  a  great  similarity  of 
character  in  many  points  at  least  in  the  literature  of  the  two 
countries;  the  Portugueze  being  chiefly  distinguished  from  the 
Italian  by  an  occasional  tone  of  imaginative  and  philosophical 
,  melancholy,  more  akin  to  the  warblings  of  the  northern  muse. 
This  resemblance  has,  probably,  induced  Portugueze  poets  to 
borrow  from  their  Italian  brethren  whatever  tbe  great  masters  of 
both  did  not  yield  them,  namely,  many  of  their  metrical  forms,  as 
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tbe  ottava  rima,  the  terza  ritna,  the  canzone,  the  iDtermixture  of 
ahort  lines  io  blank  verse*  &c.  The  only  surviving  really  national 
m^rasure  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  the  redondilha,  and  that 
is  but  little  cultivated. 

Portugueze  literature,  accordingly,  abounds  in  odes,  eclogues, 
iclyls  and  sonnets,  with  some  dull  epics;  but  the  drama,  so  rich  in 
Spain,  is  here  almost  a  barren  field.  One  classical  national  tra- 
gedy indeed  we  have  by  Ferreira,  one  of  the  first  of  the  writers 
who  undertook  to  teach  the  classical  muses  Portugueze,  professing 
this  to  be  the  main  object  of  his  life,  and  the  character  to  which 
he  aspired  to  be  that  smce  given  him  by  Francisco  Manuel,  of-^ 

'*  The  good  Ferreira,  of  our  tongue  the  friend." 

Ferreira  likewise,  as  well  as  his  friend  Sa  de  Miranda,  wrote 
soaie  comedies  that  display  considerable  comic  powers,  and  super- 
ceded Gil  Vicente,  the  early  and  real  Portugueze  Plautus,  whose 
national,  comic,  but  extravagant  and  very  gross  pieces,  now  fell 
into  disrepute.  But  the  cold  classical  simplicity  of  form  adopted 
by  these  authors  was  too  uncongenial  to  modem  taste  to  awaken 
that  passion  for  scenic  representation,  without  which  no  theatre 
can  nourish*  Ferreira  had  few  followers.  His  contemporaries 
aind  immediate  successors  preferred  the  epopoea  to  the  drama;  the 
stn^e  was  supported  by  translations,  and  it  is  only  since  the  last 
revival  of  Portugueze  literature  that  original  dramatists  have 
arisen. 

Portugueze  epic  poetry  is  generally  held  to  be  identical  with 
Os  LusiADAs  of  Camoens;  and  the  reputation  of  this  great  author 
stands  so  deservedly  high  in  European  esteem,  whilst  his  works 
are  so  universally  known  through  the  medium  of  translations^ 
(though  perhaps  only  Lord  Strangford's  beautiful  version  of  some 
of  his  minor  pieces  can  be  deemed  really  to  afford  the  means  of 
appreciating  his  merits,)  that  of  him  we  do  not  propose  to  speak 
here,  where  our  object  is  to  give  information  concerning  what  is 
unknown.  The  Lusian  poets,  who  emulated  his  success,  were, 
liowever,  so  immeasurably  inferior  to  him,  that  we  shall  not  fill 
our  pages  with  critiaues  upon  Cortereal,  Quevedo,  Lobo,  Castro^ 
Sic.  &c.  The  speaes  of  composition  in  which  Sa  de  Miranda, 
3emadim  Ribeyra,  Bernardes,  Pereira,  Fernao  ^Ives  de  Oriente, 
Xobo,  (whom  we  have  condemned  as  a  writer  of  epics,)  the  dra- 
matist Fereira,  and  many  others  of  lesser  note  excelled,  were 
especially  eclogues  and  idyls.  After  these,  their  favourite  strains 
were  lyrics  and  cartas,  a  kind  of  didactic  epistle. 

Concerning  the  authors  of  the  17th  and  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century,  it  is  needless  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been 
already  said.    Of  those  who,  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  since^ 
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first  soddenly  started  op  to  show  that  Lusitanian  genius,  if  it  had 
long  slumbered,  was  not  dead,  the  most  celebrated  were  Gar;io 
and  Diniz.  They  were  followed  by  Domingo  dos  Reis,  Quita,  a 
succesaful  pastoral  poet,  by  Claudio  Manoel  da  Costa,  (chidBj 
distinguished  as  the  first  Brazilian  candidate  for  literary  fame,) 
and  his  countryman  Gonzaga.  But  these  American  authors  for- 
feited the  advantages  they  might  have  derived  from  their  iocml 
situation,  by  writing  merely  as  classical  Portugueze,  instead  of 
giving  poetical  pictures  of  a  new  world.  Another  Brazilian 
avoided  this  rock.  The  Uraouay  of  J.  Bazilio  de  Gama  is  an 
American  epic,  and  if  the  genius  of  the  author  was  unfortunately 
not  equal  to  his  ambition,  the  Brazilian  subject  and  colouring 
bestow  an  interest  upon  his  production.  It  was  at  this  period 
too  that  Antonio  Jos^,  a  Jew,  gave  to  the  stage  a  number  of 
national  comedies,  or  rather  comic  operas,  which,  though  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  compared  with  the  stock  plays  of  the  French  or 
English  stage,  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  wit,  humour,  and 
comic  effect. 

The  authors  already  deceased,  who  have  adorned  the  end  of 
the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  are  so  nume* 
.  rous  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  name  them  all.  We  shall  men* 
tion  a  few  who  bear  the  highest  reputation,  and  give  some  extracts 
from  those  whom  we  prefer.  Manoel  Barbosa  du  Bocage*  was 
the  most  celebrated  of  improvisatores  in  a  land  where  that  pecu- 
liar talent  is  almost  as  common  as  in  Italy,  Francisco  Manuel 
do  Nascimento  is  considered  as  the  Boileau,  or  rather,  perhaps^ 
the  Horace  of  Portugal,  combining  great  lyrical  powers  with  keen 
satirical  and  critical  talents,  Joam  Baptista  Gomez  was  the  first 
tragic  writer  of  modem  times,  and  his  Nova  Castrcr\'  still  holds 
the  highest  rank  upon  the  Portugueze  stage :  it  is  far  inferior  to 
Ferreira's  Castro  in  poetry,  but  surpasses  that  classical  tragedy, 
perhaps,  as  far,  in  dramatic  and  theatrical  effect.  To  these  names 
we  must  add  those  of  Nicolau  Tolentino,  a  peculiarly  national 
satirist;  of  Doraingos  Maximiano  Torres,  who  excelled  in 
eclogues  and  canzonets;  of  Antonio  Ribeiro  dos  Santos,  an 
elegant  imitator  of  Ferreira ;  and  of  the  Brazilian  A.  P.  Souza 
'Caldas,  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of  the  modern  lyric  poets. 

Of  the  living  authors  of  Portugal,  the  most  eminent  are  J.  M, 
da  Costa  e  Silva,  J.  A.  de  Macedo,  J.  F.  de  Castilho,  who  lost 
his  sight  at  six  years  of  age,  B.  M.  Curvo  Semedo,  J.  Evangelista 
de  Moraes  Sarmento,  J.  V.  Pimentel  Maldonado,  and  his  sister 
Marianna;  three  other  ladies,  the  Viscondessa  de  Balsamao,  of  the 

*  Foreign  names  are  not  of  uncommon  occarrence, — English,  French,  and  Germaas 
having  settled  in  Portugal,  whose  descendants  are  considered  as  native  Portuguese, 
t  An  account  of  this  tragedy  has  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magasine. 
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Viila  Pouc&B  de  Guitnaraens  family,  a  lady,  whO|  at  upwards  of 
seventy  years  of  age,  excels  in  amorous  lyrics.  Dona  Francisca 
de  Paula  Pozzolo  da  Costa,  and  Dona  Leonor  d'  Almeida;  M* 
C»  S.  d'Aguiar,  a  very  prolific  tragedian,  not  without  merit,  D* 
A.  J.  Osorio  de  Pina  Leitab,  a  Brazilian,  F.  de  Paula  Medina 
e  Vaaconeellos,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Madeira,  J.  B,  Leitao 
d'Ahtteida  Garrett,  and  Luiz  da  Silva  Mozinho  de  Albuquerque. 
The  writings  of  this  last  writer  are  already  so  various  and 
voiiittiinous  that  we  hope  ere  long  to  introduce  him  to  our  readers* 
notice  in  a  separate  article.  Of  some  of  the  others  we  shall  here 
give  specimens,  and  we  may  observe  generally,  that  although  by 
no  means  deficient  in  the  more  ordinary  tuneful  strains,  a  large 
propnortion  of  the  works  of  the  above  mentioned  living  authors 
consists  of  invectives  against  French  ambition,  and  of  lyrical  tri^^ 
iNites  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to  England's  great  captain,  tq 
whom  Portugal  owes  her  independence.  We  have  heard  of  an 
epic  upon  his  peninsular  wars  by  Vasconcellos,  but  have  never 
J>een  able  to  procure  a  sight  of  it. 

Without  apologizing  for  the  length  of  this  introduction,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  we  proceed  to  the 
compilation  under  review.  The  introductory  prose  sketch  is  from 
the  pen  of  Almeida  Garrett,  and  affords  much  valuable  informal 
tion,  aldiough  somewhat  tinctured  with  national  partiality,  and 
more  perhaps  with  national  feelings,  which  to  foreigners  detract 
from  the  weight  of  its  criticism.  It  need  not  detain  us  after  the 
ample  statements  we  have  given.  The  compiler,  P.  J.  de  Fon* 
teca,  appears  to  be  very  inferior  in  judgment  to  his  coadjuteri 
and  might  have  made,  we  suspect,  a  better  selection.  He  has 
divided  and  classed  the  pieces  contained  in  these  volumes  as  is 
usually  done,  according  to  the  character  of  the  poetry ;  but  we 
shall  deviate  from  this  rule  in  arranging  our  extracts ;  and  Portu-* 
gueze  poetry  being  so  distinctly  divided  into  two  distant  eras,  we 
shall  first  give  specimens  of  two  or  three  of  the  numerous  poets 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  then  proceed  to  the  modern  school* 

The  first  poet  we  shall  introduce  to  our  readers  is  our  principal 
favourite,  Antonio  Ferreira,  a  nobleman  and  eminent  lawyer,  who 
was  bom  in  1528,  and  died  before  he  had  completed  his  fortieth 
year.  In  most  kinds  of  poetry  Ferreira  was,  we  think,  fully  equal 
to  his  rivals  and  friends,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Camoens; 
but  his  tragedy  is  so  decidedly  considered  as  the  masterpiece  upon 
which  his  reputation  rests,  that  we  shall  take  our  specimens  of 
his  powers  from  it.  The  Castro  is  the  second  tragedy  written  in 
any  modern  language,  and  Ferreira's  compatriot  admirers  lay 
much  stress  upon  its  being  so  little  posterior  to  the  first  (Trissino's 

H  H  £ 
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Sofonisba)^  as  to  render  it  improbable  that  the  Portugueze  poet 
should  have  seen  the  Italian  piece.  We  ourselves  think  that  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  Sofonisba  would  detract  but  Jittle  from 
Ferreira's  merit.  Both  tragedies  are  modelled  after  the  Greek 
masters  of  the  art,  and  should  we  allow  that  Trissino  suggested 
to  our  author  the  idea  of  imitating  them  in  a  modern  language, 
the  conception  of  founding  a  tragedy  upon  the  history  of  his  own 
country,  as  .^chylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  did  upon  the 
history  of  theirs,  was  entirely  Ferreira's,  and  this  is,  to  our  miods, 
sufficient  to  establish  his  claim  to  originality.  His  tragedy  is, 
moreover,  very  superior  to  Trissino's.  The  Castro  is  founded 
upon  the  story,  or  rather  the  catastrophe,  of  the  loves  of  Don 
Pedro,  Infante  of  Portugal,  and  Dona  liiezt  de  Castro.  After 
a  long  attachment  during  the  life  of  Pedro's  first  wife,  they  ^y^ere 
privately  married  upon  her  death.  Inez  lived  in  retirement  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mondego,  (the  spot  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
Quinta  das  Lagrimas,  the  Villa  or  Garden  of  Tears,)  and  there 
became  the  mother  of  four  children,  passing  with  the  world  for 
her  husband's  mistress ;  but  the  enemies  of  her  family  discovered 
the  secret  of  her  marriage,  and  dreading  her  future  influence  as 
queen,  persuaded  the  king  that  the  interest  of  the  country  required 
the  death  of  his  son's  wife  or  mistress.  She  was  accordingly 
murdered  by  them,  with  the  old  king's  concurrence,  during  the 
Infante's  casual  absence,  and  the  widower's  despair  sought  alle- 
viation in  a  sanguinary  vengeance  that  branded  him  with  the  sur- 
name of  Cruel;  though  after  he  had  solaced  his  exasperation  with 
the  tortures  and  death  of  the  assassins,  his  insane  violence  subsided 
into  a  tranquil  and  just,  however  inexorable,  sternness,  which  was 
marked  by  the  more  laudatory  epithet  of  the  Justiciary.  This 
story  is  highly  tragical,  and  Ferreira's  conception  of  it  is  drama- 
tic, notwithstanding  that  to  his  zeal  for  classical  simplicity  he  has 
sacrificed  what  should  have  beep  tragical  and  dramatic  scenes. 
Pe  has  no  interview  between  the  wedded  lovers,  no  efforts  of  the 
husband  to  save  an  idolized  wife.  The  first  act  exhibits  the 
ardent  love  of  both,  and  on  the  part  of  Inez,  fear  of  her  enemies, 
anxiety  for  the  declaration  of  her  marriage,  and  reliance  upon  her 
husband's  firmness.  In  the  second  act,  her  enemies  persuade  the 
reluctant  king  to  sanction  her  death ;  in  the  third  she  is  warned 
of  her  impending  fate ;  and  in  the  fourth  it  is  consummated,  de- 
spite the  seeming  success  of  her  attempt  to  soften  her  royal 
father-in-law.     The  fifth  act  is  wholly  occupied  with  Don  Pedro's 


•  II  will  be  remembered,  that  France  and  England  in  those  davs  Knew  nothing  of 
the  drama  beyond  Mysteries  and  Aloralities. 
t  The  n  sojnarked  is  pronounced  us  if  followed  by  ay. 
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Why  raurder  him  ? 
In  thee  he  lives. 


despair  and  vengeful  menaces.  A  chorus  forms  part  of  the  drd' 
matis  persona,  and  sings  appropriate  lyrical  strains  between  the 
acts.  We  shall  take  our  specimen  from  the  third  act.  The 
chorus  thus  addresses  Inez: — 

'^  Tidings  most  sad  and  cruel,  death -fraught  tidings, 

I  bring  thee,  Dona  Inez.     Oh  woe,  woe  ! 

Oh  most  unhappy  one,  that  merit*st  not 

A  death  so  cruel ! 
Nurse,      How?     What  say'st  thou  ?     Speak. 
Chorus.     I  cannot  speak  for  weeping. 
Inez.        Wherefore  weep*st  thou  ? 

Chorus.     I  look  upon  that  face,  those  eyes 

Inez.        Woe's  me! 

Alas !     What  ill  >     What  ill  so  tenible 

Is  this  thou  bringest  me  ? 
Chorus,     It  is  thy  death. 

Inez.        Is  he  then  dead?  my  husband ?  miue  Infante? 
Chorus.     You  both  must  die,  ev*n  now. 
Inez.         Oh  woful  tidings ! 

They'll  murder  my  beloved  ! 
Chorus.     Because  they'll  murder  thee. 

In  thee  will  quickly  die. 
Nurse,      Now  God  forbid 

Such  ills*  befalling ! 
Chorus.     They  are  imminent. 

And  linger  not.     Fly,  thou  unhappy  one ! 

By  flight  secure  thee.     I  already  hear 

The  clashing  of  the  iron  instruments 

That  hither  hasten  with  thy  death.     Armed  men, 

Lady,  in  search  of  thee,  are  hastening  hither. 

The  king  himself  is  seeking  thee,  resolved 

On  thee  t*  avenge*  his  rage.     If  possible. 

Rescue  thy  children  with  thyself,  nor  suffer 

Thine  evil  fate  t'  infect  them. 
Inez.         Woe  is  me ! 

Sad,  lonely,  persecuted !     Oh,  my  lord, 

Where  art  thou,  that  thou  comest  not  ?     The  king 

Seeks  me. 
Chorus.     The  king. 

Inez,        And  wherefore  should  he  slay  me  ? 
Chorus,     Oh  cruel  king !  and  cruel  those  who  urge 

Such  monstrous  cruelty !     For  thee  they  seek. 

For  thy  fair  bosom,  that  with  savage  steel 

It  may  be  furiously  pierced  through  and  through. 

*  This  expression,  however  singolar,  is  Ferreira's  ;  the  word  vingar  cannot,  we  be- 
lieve, be  translated  otherwise  than  to  revenge  or  retaliate.  A  similar  use  of  revenge 
frequently  occurs  in  tlie  old  German  of  the  middle  ages. 
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Nw^e*     Tkus  are  tby  dreams  fuUlled. 

Inez*        Unhappy  dreama ! 

Oh  cruel  dreams !  so  miserably  true 

Why  would  ye  prove  yourselves  ?     Spirit  of  milieu 

Why  didst  not  more  believe  the  frightful  woes 

Thou  hadst  conceived  and  knewest  ?     Fty,  good  nurse. 

Fly  thou  the  dreadful  wrath  that  threatens  us. 

I  stay,  alone  I  stay^  but  innocent. 

No  succour  I  desire^ — let  my  death  come, — 

Let  me  die  innocent.     You  in  my  stead, 

My  little,  little  children,  here  shall  live. 

You,  whom  so  savagely  they  11  tear  from  me. 

God  is  mine  only  stay.     Ye  maids  of  Coimbra, 

Succour  me !     Men,  who  see  mine  innocence. 

Oh  succour  me  !     My  children,  do  not  weep, 

I  weep  for  you.     Be  happy  in  your  mother. 

In  your  sad  mother,  whilst  she  yet  survives. 

You,  gentle  friends,  surround,  encircle  me, 

And  save  me,  if  you  may,  from  coming  death.*' 

The  chorus  that  follows  we  think  the  least  poetical  in  the 
play,  besides  being  written  in  Sappkic  and  other  metres,  uncon- 
genial to  the  English  language.  We  shall  therefore  translate  io 
its  stead  that  which  divides  the  first  and  second  acts* 

8KM1-CHORUS. 

*'  When  first  young  Love  was  bom 
Earth  was  with  life  imbued ; 
The  sun  acquired  his  beams,  the  stars  their  light; 
Heav*n  shone  in  Nature's  mom ; 
And,  by  the  light  subdued. 
Darkness  revealed  long-hidden  charms  to  sight ; 
And  she,  the  rosy-hued. 
Who  rales  Heaven's  fairest  sphere. 
Daughter  of  Ocean  nide — 
She  to  the  world  gave  liove,  her  o&pring  dear. 

"  Tis  Love  adorns  our  earth 
With  verdure  and  soft  dews ; 

With  colours  decks  the  flow'rs,  with  leaves  the  groves  ^ 
Turna  war  to  peace  and  mirth ; 
0*er  harshness  softness  strews^ 
And  melts  a  thousand  hates  in  thousand  loves. 
Incessant  he  renews 
The  lives  stem  death  consumes. 
And  gives  the  brilliant  hues 
In  which  earth's  beauteous  picture  ever  blooms. 
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'^  The  raging  of  his  flaaies 
'Twere  cowardice  to  fearj 
For  Love  is  soft  and  tender  at  a  child. 
His  rage  entreaty  tames  ^ 
And  passion's  starting  tear 
He  kisses  from  the  eyes^  tenderly  miU. 
Within  his  quiver  hear 
The  golden  arrows  ring ; 
They  deadly  shafts  t^ppear^ 
Bat  love-fraught^  love-impelled,  their  Eight  they  wing. 

**  Love  sounds  in  every  lay 
In  every  tuneful  quire ; 

Tempestuous  winds  are  lulled  by  his  sweet  voice; 
Sorrow  is  chased  away. 
And  in  his  genial  fire 

The  limpid  streams^  the  hills  and  vaks  rejoice. 
Love's  own  harmoniois  lyre 
In  Heaven  is  heard  to  sound ; 
And  whilst  his  flames  inspire 
Thy  heart,  thou,  Castro,  by  Love's  God  art  crownU" 

SECOND  SEMI-CHOBUa* 

''  Rather,  a  tyrant  blind. 
Forged  by  the  poet's  brain. 
Desire,  deceit  unkind, 
Offspring  of  idleness,  god  of  the  vain; 
The  never-failing  bane 
Of  all  high  thoughts  inspire. 
His  arrows,  ttpt  with  fire. 
Madly  he  hurls  around ; 
Apollo,  Mars,  groan  with  the  scorching  wound. 

"  Aloft  in  air  he  flies, 
And  the  earth  bums  below; 
His  deadly  shafts  he  plies. 
And,  when  he  misses,  causes  bitterest  woe. 
He  glories  foe  with  foe 
In  passion's  chains  to  bind ; 
And  those  by  Fate  designed 
For  union,  those  he  parts ; 
Unsated  he  with  tears,  blood,  breaking  hearts. 

*'  Into  the  tender  breast 
Of  chastely  blushing  maid, 
As  time  and  chance  suggest. 
He'll  steal,  or  furiously  her  heart  invade. 
The  fire,  by  reason's  aid 
Extinguished,  will  revive  $ 
In  oc^d  blood,  scarce  alive. 
In  age's  snows  vnll  blaze. 
Kindling  the  inmost  soul  with  beauty's  rays. 
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'*  From  tbeDce  the  venom  streams 
Through  the  erst  healthy  frame : 
The  slumbering  spirit  dreams 
In  self-delusion,  weaving  webs  of  flame. 
Then  disappear  chaste  shame 
And  generous  constancy; 
Then  death  and  misery 
Enter  in  softness'  guise^ 
The  heart  is  hardened,  and  the  reason  dies. 

*'  From  great  Alcides'  hand 
Who  snatched  the  iron  mace. 
At  foot  of  maiden  bland 
Marking  the  lion-conqueror's  maid -like  place  ? 
The  spoils  of  that  dread  chase 
Who  turned  to  delicate 
Attire  of  female  state  ? 
And  fingers,  wont  to  hurl 
War's  weapons  rouod,  the  distaff  forced  to  twirl  ? 
*  *  *  # 

"  What  other  fire  consumed 
The  glories  of  old  Troy  ? 
Or  Spain,  the  mighty,  doomed 
To  eroan  beneath  a  paynim  yoke's  annoy  ? 
A  blind  and  wanton  boy 
The  noblest  minds  overthrew. 
Mangled  and  maimed,  and  slew  5 
Triumphing  over  lives  and  Mood, 
The  prey  of  appetite's  remorseless  mood. 

"  Blest,  oh  how  wond'rous  blest, 
Who  'gainst  the  fatal  dart 
Has  known  to  guard  his  breast. 
Or  quench  the  flames  whilst  kindling  in  his  heart ! 
Such  grace  doth  Heav'n  impart 
But  to  a  favoured  few. 
Vain  joys,  that  quickly  flew. 
Thousands  with  tears  lament. 
And  their  submission  to  Love's  power  repent." 

We  have  given  precedence  to  Ferreira  on  account  of  his  po- 
etical merit  and  the  loftier  strain  of  his  muse,  alUiough  Sa  de 
Miranda  ought  to  have  stood  first,  as  well  in  point  of  time  as  on 
account  of  his  rank|  and  of  the  sort  of  supremacy  ceded  to  him 
by  contemporary  poets.  He  is  called  by  Senhor  Garrett  •*  the 
true  father  of  our  poetry — the  poet  of  reason  and  virtue/'  and 
was  the  introducer  of  the  Italian  metres,  in  which  he  wrote 
eclogues,  idyls,  &c.  &c.  Nevertheless,  bis  poetical  reputation 
now  rests  chiefly  upon  his  Cartas,  didactic  epistles  written  in  the 
native  Portuguese  redondilha  measure.    We  translate  a  few  quin- 
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tilhasp  or  five-lined  stanzas,  from  aa  epistle  addressed  to  King 
John  the  Third,  which  is  esteemed  his  master-piece.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  the  arrangement  of  the  rhymes  is  twofold,  regu- 
larly, alternating, 

**  Great  King  of  Kings,  one  single  day. 
One  hour  of  yours,  in  idle  mood 
Should  I  consume,  it  would  betray 
That  guiltily  I  did  not  pay 
Due  reverence  to  the  general  good. 

**  For  in  a  distant  hemisphere. 
Where  other  stars  gem  other  skies. 
Nations  of  various  form  and  cheer — 
By  God  till  now  hid  from  our  eyes — 
Submiss  your  mandates  wait  to  hear. 

'^  You  in  all  subject  hearts  abide. 
Oh  monarch  powerful  as  just. 
You  who  will  knots  the  hardest  tied 
Untangle,  or  with  sword  divide  ^ 
Great  living  law  in  whom  we  trust* 

•*  Where  men  are,  Covetise  is  ever; 
All  she  bewilders,  all  deceives ; 
Less  foird  by  justice*  firm  endeavour, 
The  web  that  fraudful  malice  weaves. 
Or  to  unravel  or  dissever. 

»  »  *  » 

*'  Your  ships  that  boldly  navigate. 
Sailing  this  solid  globe  around, 
'Midst  their  discoveries  no  state 
Ungovemed  by  some  king  have  found. 
What  were  a  headless  body's  fate  ? 

"  Kingdoms  confessing  two  kings*  right 
Inevitable  ills  o'erwhelm. 
Earth  from  one  sun  receives  her  light. 
One  God  upholds  her  by  his  might ; 
One  monarch  only  suits  one  realm. 

*  *  *  * 

"  With  privileges  high  as  these. 
Conscientiously  should  kings  beware 
Of  looks  deceptive,  arts  to  please. 
Practised'  their  justice  to  ensnare. 
And  cobweb  laws  to  break  with  ease. 

*'  Who  cannot  'gainst  the  law  prevail 
By  force  or  art,  or  favour,  Sire, 
.    Is  deemed  in  interest  to  fail : 
If  valueless  at  public  sale, 
None  will  to  favoritism  aspire. 
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^^  The  mm  who  bears  a  single  mindly 
A  tingle  face^  a  single  tratb^ 
Uptonit  Do^  beQ^  by  stormiest  wind, 
For  all  besides  on  eartWs  designed^ 
But  for  a  courtier — no^  in  sootb«" 
This  last  quintilha  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  well-educated 
Portugueze;  and  with  it  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  the  more 
philosophical  than  poetical  Sa  de  Miranda,  tumisg  to  the  third 
and  last  of  the  poets  of  this  brilliant  early  {]jierk>d>  from  whom  we 
intend  giving  extracts.     Diogo  Bemardes  is  edebrated  for  the 
simple  and  melancholy  sweetness  of  his  pastoral  strains.     But 
the  shepherd's  reed  is  so  uncoBgenial  to  this  exeitement-loving 
age  and  country,  that  we  fear  the  Portttgueze  Theocritus  stands 
little  chance  of  enjoying  suck  admiration  in  Eagland  as  at  home, 
or  even   of  having  his  best  eclogue,  Maritia,  patiently   read 
through ;  more  especially  as  we  deem  it  right  to  adhere  in  our 
translation  to  his  terza  rima,  the  monotony  of  which,  although  in 
the  original  it  seems  to  heighten  tbe  mellifluous  sadness  of  his 
shepherdess's  complaints,  is  ill  suited  to  our  more  robust  lan- 
guage.   We  shall  therefore  give  but  little  of  it;   the  opening 
stanzas,  as  characteristic  of  the  style,  and  a  few  of  the  more  pa- 
thetic. 

*'  How  sweetly  'midst  these  hazel  bushes  rose 
Ev*n  now  the  nightingale's  melodious  lay, 
Whikt  the  unhappy  Fhyllis  mourned  her  woes ! 

I  came  to  drive  my  lambs,  idiy  that  stray. 
From  yonder  wheat,  and  caught,  as  I  drew  near^ 
Either's  last  cadence,  ere  both  €ed  away. 

Sad  PbyUls  cried  *  Alas  ! '  in  tone  so  drear, 
So  inly  felt,  that  sorrow's  voice  I  knew. 
And  my  heart  bled  tuch  sii^ring  to  hear ; 

Complaining  thus,  she  moum^Uy  withdrew; 
The  bira  flew  off,  and  my  regrets  iffe  vun. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Those  nymphs  who  from  their  bosoms  love  exclude 
Are  happy — Oh  how  enviable  their  state  ! 
How  wretched  those  whose  hearts  he  has  subdued ! 

How  often  do  they  vainly  call  on  Fata ! 
How  often  cruel  love  invoke,  and  wail. 
And  lavish  sighs  and  tears  on  an  ingrate ! 

Vainly  their  eyes  disckwe  the  taider  tale 
Of  a  lost  heart.    In  us,  fore-doomed  to  grief. 
Beauty  and  grace,  alas !  of  what  avail  t 

If  we're  disdained^  'tis  sorrow  past  reBef ! 
In  which,  if  curelessly  the  heart  must  pine. 
The  term  of  life  and  snffierinf  will  be  nriei 

*  ♦  •  *  « 
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I  loved  tbee  Lolily  as  the  chaste  dove ; 

If  other  thoughts  within  thy  hosom  dwdl. 

Thine  own  heart  most  that  wrongful  though*  rtprote. 
But  wherefore  do  I  here  my  sorrows  tell. 

Where  Echo  only  to  my  sad  lament 

Can  answer^  and  not  him  I  love  so  well } 

Across  these  mountains  aiace  his  course  he  hcnt. 

Never  again  revisiting  oor  plains. 

By  whafr  dark  jealousies  my  heart  is  rent  I 
So  little  room  for  hope  to  me  resuuBS 

Despair  were  haply  lesser  misery^ 

But  love  resists  despair,  and  love  still  reigns/' 
We  shall  now  leave  the  poets  whom  Portugal  still  esteems  her 
classics,  for  those  who  in  the  last  half  of  the  last  century  revived 
her  poetical  spirit.  The  first  of  these  was  Pedro  Antonio  Correa 
Gar^ao,  who  started  up,  amidst  the  intellectual  night  that  had 
long  oppressed  hia  native  land,  in  the  full  vigor  of  manly  genius. 
Gargao  wrote  lyrically  and  satirically,  but  his  two  satires  in  this 
collection  turn  so  entirely  upon  Portugueze  literature  that  they 
would  be  nearly  unintelligible^  and  quite  uninteresting  to  English 
readers.  We  take  as  our  specimen  of  his  abilities  his  Cantata  of 
Dido,  which  is  esteemed  by  his  compatriot  critics,  one  of  the  most 
sublime  conceptions  of  human  genius,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
human  works.  In  our  translation  we  shall  closely  imitate  the  metre 
of  the  original,  thus  affording  a  sample  of  that  admixture  of  short 
lines  in  blank  verse  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

DIDO,   A   CANTATA. 

^'  Already  in  the  ruddy  east  shone  white 
The  pregnant  saib  that  speed  the  Trojan  fleet. 
Now  wafted  on  the  pinions  of  the  wind 
They  vanish  midst  the  golden  sea's  blue  waves. 

The  miserable  Dido 
Wanders  loud  shrieking  through  her  regal  halls, 
With  dim  and  turbid  eyes  seeking  in  vain 

The  fugitive  Mntas. 
Only  deserted  streets  and  lonesome  squares 
Her  new-built  Carthage  o£Pers  to  her  gaze; 
And  frightfully  along  the  naked  shore 
The  solitary  billows  roar  i'  the  night. 

And  midst  the  gilded  vanes 

Crowning  the  splendid  domes 
Nocturnal  birds  hoot  their  ill  auguries. 

In  fancy  now  she  hears 

AmazM,  the  ashes  cold 
Of  dead  Sichaeus,  from  his  marble  tomb, 
In  feeble  accents  mixed  with  heavy  sighs, 
'Eliza!  mine  Eliza!'  ceaseless  calL 

To  the  dread  gods  of  hell 

A  solemn  sacitSce 
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Prepares  she;  but  dismayed, 
Upon  the  iucense-faming  altars  sees 
The  sacred  vases  mantling  with  black  scum^ 

And  the  libation  wine 
Transformed  into  abhorrent  lakes  of  blood. 

Deliriously  she  raves ; 

Pale  is  ber  beauteous  face> 
Her  silken  tresses  all  dishevelled  stream, 
And  with  uncertain  foot,  scarce  conscious^  she 

That  happy  chamber  seeks, 

Where  she  with  melting  heart 

Her  faithless  lover  heard 
Whisper  impassioned  sighs  and  soft  complaints. 

There  the  inhuman  Fates  before  her  sight, 

Hung  o*er  the  gilded  nuptial  couch,  displayed 

The  Teucrian  mantles,  whose  loose  folds  disclosed 

The  lustrous,  shield^  and  the  Dardanian  sword. 

She  started — suddenly,  with  hand  convulsed. 

From  out  the  sheath  the  glittering  blade  she  snatch 'd, 

And  on  the  tempered,  penetrating  steel 

Her  delicate,  transparent  bosom  cast. 

And  murm'ring,  gushing,  foaming,  the  warm  blood 

Bursts  in  a  fearful  torrent  from  the  wound. 

And,  from  th*  encrimsoned  rushes  spotted  red. 

Tremble  the  Doric  columns  of  the  hall. 

Thrice  she  essayed  to  rise. 
Thrice  fainting  on  the  bed  she  prostrate  fell, 
And  writhing  as  she  lay,  to  Heaven  upraised 

Her  quenched  and  failing  eyes. 
Then  earnestly  upon  the  lustrous  mail 

Of  Ilium's  fugitive, 
Fixing  her  look,  she  uttered  these  last  words. 
And  hovering  midst  the  golden  vaulted  roofs. 
The  tones,  lugubrious  and  pitiful. 
In  after  days  were  often  heard  to  moan. 

*  Ye  precious  memorials. 
Dear  source  of  delight, 
£nrapt*ring  my  sight. 
Whilst  relentless  fate. 
Whilst  the  gods  above 
Seemed  to  bless  my  love. 
Of  the  wretched  Dido 
The  spirit  receive ! 
From  sorrows  whose  burthen 
Her  strength  overpowers. 
The  lost  one  relieve ! 
The  hapless  Dido 
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Not  timelesdy  dies ; 

The  walls  of  her  Carthage, 

Loved  child  of  her  care, 

High  towering  rise. 

Now  a  spirit  bare 

She  flies  the  sun's  beam^ 

And  Phlegethon*8  dark 

And  horrible  stream, 

In  Charon's  foul  bark,         , 

She  lonesomely  ploughs.'  '*. 

Antonio  Diniz  de  Cruz  e  Silva  was^  as  we  have  said,  the  con- 
temporary of  Gargao,  and  is  esteemed  a  writer  of  more  force, 
though  less  elegance  and  high  finish.  He  tried  almost  every 
description  of  poetry,  and  his  Pindaric  Odes  are  held  in  vei^ 
high  estimation.  They  undoubtedly  display  great  lyric  powers, 
but  are  not  considered  by  Portugueze  critics  as  the  chief  or- 
naments of  his  laurel  wreath.  O  Hyssope,  or  the  Holy-Water- 
Sprinkler,  is  universally  allowed  to  be  his  master-piece.  In  this 
heroi-comic  poem  Diniz  has  imitated,  or  rather  emulated  Boi- 
leau's  Lutrin,  and  we  shall  give  a  few  extracts,  not  only  because 
its  very  different  strain  affords  an  agreeable  variety  from  our 
other  selections,  but  as  it  exhibits  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
talents  of  a  much-admired  poet,  the  character  of  Portugueze  hu- 
mour, and  the  freedom  with  which,  despite  of  bigotry  and  the 
Inquisition,  Portugueze  writers  venture  to  ridicule  the  clergy, 
who  share  with  the  Gallo^mania,  then  beginning  to  prevail,  the 
indignation  of  the  satirist.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  a  dispute 
betwixt  a  bishop  and  a  dean  respectmg  some  innovation  in  the 
mode  of  presenting  the  Hyssope  to  the  former  by  the  latter. 
During  the  hours  universally  dedicated  to  the  siesta,  or  after- 
dinner  nap,  the  agitated  dean  climbs  a  mountain,  upon  which 
stands  a  monastery  of  Capuchin  Friars,  and  presents  himself  at 
the  door,  when  the  porter,  amazed  at  such  iinwonted  exertions, 
asks — 

*' '  How  now,  my  lord  ?  What  wonderful  event 

Can  have  befall'n  your  lordship,  that  through  heat 

So  sultrily  intense,  should  to  our  house 

In  such  disorder  bring  you :     Have  you  chanced 

To  murder  one  of  your  colleagues  ?     Or  rob 

The  sacristy  ?  Or,  tempted  by  the  fiend, 

Have  you  turned  virgin  violator,  whence 

You  in  our  Church  must  an  asylum  seek  ?' 

^  Not  one  of  these  misfortunes.  Heaven  be  praised/ 

Said  Lara,  '  has  befallen  me :  nought  would  I 

But  with  the  Padre  Guardicmo  speak — 

On  urgent  business,  soon  as  possible.' '' 
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The  Padre  Guardiatu),  or  Superior  of  the  M^atstery,  is  takiog 
his  siesta;  and  the  dean  awaits  his  awaking  in  the  gardea.  There 
our  dignitary  meets  with  a  Padre  Jubilado,  that  b  to  say  a 
Father  who,  in  consideration  of  long  service,  is  excused  from  all 
professional  duties — in  fact,  a  retired  friar.  The  dean,  after 
descanting  upon  the  beauty  of  the  garden,  pauses  before  a  statue, 
and  thus  questions  his  companion : 

"  '  Who  is  this  Monsieur  Paris,  as  he's  called 
In  the  inscription  on  bis  pedestal? 
If  from  appearances  I  judge,  the  name, 
Connt'nance,  and  well-dressed  hair,  bespeak  tbts  bean 
A  Frenchman,  and  perhaps  a  cavalier. 
The  great  inventor  of  his  own  to«pee* 

The  learned  Father  cautiously  replied, 
'  Nor  Frenchman,  as  you  judge,  nor  cavalier 
Was  he  this  statue  represents.    In  Troy, 
One  of  Troy's  royal  family,  he  lived.* 

— '  If  Frenchman  be  was  not,'  the  Dean  rejoined, 

*  Why  called  Monsieur  f    And  the  ex-Doctor  thus, 
Smiling,  made  answer :  — ^  Let  not  that  surprise. 
Since  at  each  step  recurring.     Now-a-days 

At  every  comer  are  we  Portugueze 
Shamelessly  treated  as  Monsieurs,    This,  sir. 
Is  now  the  fashion,  and  the  fashion  must 
Be  followed.    Above  all,  is't  requisite 
We  should  convince  the  world  that  we  speak  French  ?* 
~'  Oh  Padn  Jubilado,*  asked  the  Dean, 

*  Is't  then  of  such  importance  to  speak  French, 
That  your  proficiency  your  revVences 

Must  thus  display  ?     Without  this  sacrament 
Were  neither  wisdom  nor  salvation  yours  ? 
For  I  must  tell  you  here,  under  the  rose, 
The  savage  Boticudo  jargon's  not 
More  unintelligible  to  me,  than  French.' 

— '  Do  not  confess  it,  sir,  for  in  these  times. 
Oh  times !    oh  morals  !    French  is  all  in  all.' 
The  father  sdd. 

#  #      ^       »  #  # 

'  Of  this  audacity,  this  impudence, 
Raging  unchecked  amongst  us,  sir,  tb'  tffeets 
Most  terrible,  most  noxious,  those  appear 
That  fall  on  our  chaste  mother-tongue ;  that  tongue. 
Wasted  upon  translations  meriting 
Most  richly  to  be  burnt,  is  there  defiled 
With  thousand  Gallicisms  of  word  and  phrase. 

«  #  #  #  • 

As  though  our  language,  beautiful  and  rich. 
The  eldest  bom  of  Latin,  stood  in  need 
Of  foreign  ornament.' " 
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The  Dean  impires,  tfter  the  same  fashion,  into  the  names  and 
hastoriet  of  divers  mythological  personages,  including  Mademd 
Pena  Lopez,  as  he  reads  the  inscription  on  Penelope's  statue. 
Tbe  Friar  concludes  his  eulogium  upon  the  pattern  of  widows 
l^witched  in  these  words : 


'  at  the  loom  all  weavers  of  those  days 
Surpassing,  on  one  web  ten  years  she  spent*.* 

— *  What  say  yoo,  father-master?   Do  yon  jest?* 
Th'  astonished  Dean  excldmed,  *  What,  ten  whcde  years 
Warping  and  wearing  at  one  single  web 
Did  this  Madamu  spend }    And  wHI  you  say 
.    She  was  a  famous  weaver?     Why  my  oarte*^ 

And  she's  decrepid — spends  not  on  one  web 
.    More  than  nine  months/ 

»  «  *  «  « 

— '  Even  in  this  ^er  great  ability,' 
The  Father  said,  '  consisted  -,  since  by  night 
She  carefully  unravelled  each  day's  work.* 

— *  Still  worse  and  worse,*  rejoined  the  Dean ;  '  why  this 
Is  going,  crab-like,  backwards.     I  would  swear 
Upon  an  hundred  pair  of  gospels,  she, 
Your  famed  Penelope,  had  lost  her  wits.* 

•  •  »  ♦  ♦        ■'^ 

— *  This  IS  Alcides,  whose  tremendous  arm, 
Whose  mighty  feats,  your  lordship  must  have  heard 
Father  Arronches*  in  his  sermons  laud 
With  exquisite  discretion.' 

— '  You  mistake, 
Good  father,*  Lara  said  -,  '  for  in  my  life 
I  never  heard  a  sermon«     Though  i'  the  choir 
Too  oft,  by  reason  of  my  dignity, 
Fm  placed  against  my  will,  and  doomed  to  hear^ 
I  always,  whilst  the  Father  proses,  sleep. 
For  by  no  other  means  can  I  appease 
The  hunger  at  such  times  tormenting  me. 
But  now,  returning  to  the  point,  I've  heard. 
Father,  that  this  Alcides  in  his  day 
Was  a  sad  profligate.* 

— '  He  loved  tbe  girls ! 
And  what  of  that?'  the  Jubilado  asked. 
•  I,  as  you  see  me,  bearing  seventy  years, 
I  spare  no  damsel  I  may  light  upon. 

— *  I  cannot  say  the  same.    Alas !  what  grief, 
What  shame  does  tbe  confession  cost !'  exclaimed 
The  Dean,  '  and  I've  scarce  numbered  sixty  years.' " 

*  A  book  Uien  ezitted,  and  perhaps  still  eztfti  in  Lisbon,  entitled  tht  Cktreli  HcN 

eules,  and  this  Hercules  is  St.  Dominick. 
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We  cannot  proceed  with  this  conversation^  and  indeed  lUiTe 
translated  the  last  few  lines  reluctantly;  but  they  were  iodispen. 
sable  to  the  portraiture  we  wish  to  exhibit  of  both  Portugueze 
drollery  and  Fortugueze  clerical  satire :  they  are  moreover  con- 
sidered in  their  native  land,  we  believe,  as  displaying  the  very 
quintessence  of  delicacy.  We  shall  now  leave  the  Dean's  inqui- 
ries into,  and  comments  upon,  mythological  hbtory«  observing 
en  passant  that  Fonseca  does  not  seem  to  think  his  ignorance 
extraordinary,  as  he  has  deemed  it  requisite  to  append  notes  to  bis 
compilation  explaining  every  thing,  from  the  siege  <if  Troy  to  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  shall  close  our  extracts  from 
O  Hyssope  with  a  specimen  of  its  marvellous.  The  Dean  and 
his  partizans  are  feasting,  and  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a 
triumph  over  the  obnoxious  Bishop,  who  is  the  butt  of  many 
jests  and  witticisms, 

*  *  .  *  »  ♦ 

''  When  suddenly,  (tremendous  incident. 

Which  my  flesh  quivers  even  to  relate!) 

The  venerable  Cock,  larded  and  stewed. 

That  lay  ^midst  doves  and  chickens  in  a  dish. 

Uprises  on  his  feet  ^  his  naked  wings 

Thrice  solemnly  be  flutters,  and  these  words^ 

In  voice  distinct  though  sad,  articulates : 

— '  Vainly,  inhuman  Dean,  vainly  dost  thou 

Cdebrate  in  our  life-blood  the  success 

That  promises  thee  future  victory. 

Thou  to  thine  enemy  perforce  shalt  yield.' 

"  He  said,  and  falling  back  within  his  dish, 
Unmoving  lay*    That  instant  a  cold  sweat 
Bathes  the  pale  faces  of  the  banqueters. 
The  hair  upon  their  brows  stands  upright;  long 
Motionless,  speechless,  staring,  they  remain* 
But  when  they  had  recovered  life  and  sense. 
Trembling,  they  started  up^  and  overthrew 
The  richly  loaded  table  on  the  ground. 
Three  times  with  open  hand  they  crossed  themselvef , 
Three  times,  but  vainly,  did  they  exorcise 
The  fatal  Cock,  who  now  lay  stUI  in  death ; 
And  the  unlucky  feast  a  thousand  times 
Devoting  to  the  Devil,  thence  they  sped/' 

But  highly  as  Gar^ao  and  Diniz  are  esteemed,  no  modem 
Portugueze  writer  has  enjoyed  a  celebrity  approaching  to  that  of 
Manoel  Barbosa  du  Bocage.  It  was,  however,  as  an  Improvisa- 
tore  that  he  principally  excelled,  and  it  were  consequently  vain  to 
expect  that  his  published  works  should  enable  posterity  or  fo- 
reigners to  sympathise  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  contemporan 
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trymen.  Du  Bocage^  as  might  be  expected  from  an  Impromsa- 
tore,  and  still  more  from  a  man  who^  by  the  unbridled  indulgence 
of  his  passions^  died  of  old  age  when  he  had  barely  numbered 
thirty-five  years^  disdained  the  labour  of  revision;  consequently, 
his  works  abound  as  much  in  faults  as  in  beauties,  and  the  longest 
and  most  important  are  the  worst.  We  shall  translate  two  or  three 
of  his  smaller  pieces,  beginning  with  the  following  apologue,  m  hich 
we  think  pretty  and  original. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Ewe, 
''  Once  upon  a  time  great  friendship 

TTwixt  a  wolf  and  ewe  there  reigned. 
What  saint*s  iufluence  wrought  such  marvel 
Has  not  rightly  been  explained. 
"  She  forgot  the  guardian  shepherd. 
Fold,  flock,  dog,  she  all  forsook, 
And  her  way  with  her  new  comrade 
Through  the  tangled  thicket  took. 
''  Whilst  she  with  her  fellows  pastured, 
Gall-less  she  as  turtle  dove, 
But  her  new  friend  quickly  taught  her 
Cruel  as  himself  to  prove. 
«  «  «  «  » 

<*  And  when  the  ferocious  tutor 
Saw  the  poor  perverted  fool 
Make  so  marvellous  a  progress 
lu  his  brutalizing  school, 
*^  Vanity  with  pleasure  mingled. 
Till  his  heart  within  him  danced; 
And  his  fondness  for  his  pupil 
Every  murd'rous  feast  enhanced. 
''  But  one  day,  that  almost  famished^ 
Master  wolf  pursued  the  chase, 
Of  the  victims  be  was  seeking 
He  discovered  not  a  trace. 
"  Mountain,  valley,  plain  and  forest. 

Up  and  down,  and  through  and  through. 
Vainly  he  explored,  then  empty 
To  his  den  led  back  his  ewe. 
'^  There  his  weary  limbs  outstretching 
On  the  ground  awhile  he  lies, 
Then  upon  his  weak  companion 
Ravenously  turns  his  eyes. 
*'  Thus  the  traitor  inly  muses, 

'  Ne'er  was  known  such  agony ! 
And  must  I  endure  these  tortures  ? 
Must  I  out  of  friendship  die  ? 
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** '  Shall  I  not  obey  the  mandate 
Nature  speaks  within  my  breast  ? 
And  is  not  self-preservation 
Nature's  holiest  behest  ? 

"  '  Virtue,  thou  belong'st  to  reason, 
Let  proud  man  confess  thy  sway ! 
Tm  by  instinct  merely  governed, 
And  its  dictates  must  obey.' 

**  Thus  decided^  swift  as  lightning 
Springs  he  on  the  hapless  ewe^ 
Fangs  and  claws  deep  in  her  entrails 
Plunging,  stains  a  crimson  hue. 

"  With  a  trembling  voice  the  victim 
Questions  her  disloyal  friend ; 
'  Why,  Ingrate,  shouldst  thou  destroy  me? 
When  or  how  could  I  offend  ?  '• 

''  '  By  what  law  art  thou  so  crad. 
Since  I  never  gave  thee  cause  V 
Greedily  he  cried,  '  I'm  hungry^  , 

Hunger  is  the  first  of  laws.* 

"  Mortals,  learn  from,  an  example. 

With  such  horrid  sufferings  fraught, 
What  dire  evils  an  alliance 

With  the  fialse  and  cruel  brought. 

"  If  the  wickdd  are  your  comrades, 
I'll  engage  youll  imitate 
Half  their  crimes^  and  will  encounter 
Wolves  like  ours,  or  soon  or  late.*' 

But  it  is  in  sonnets,  anacreontics,  and  dithyrambics,  that  Bo- 
cage  is  deemed  pre-eminent,  and  we  regret  that  most  of  these  are 
too  warm  in  their  colouring  for  an  English  version.  We  select 
a  sonnet  upon  a  historical  subject,  and  therefore  unobjectionable, 
as  is  the  amatory  anacreontic  which  follows. 

Sonnet  on  the  Fall  op  Goa. 

**  Fall'n  is  th'  Emporium  of  the  Orient  j 
That  stem  Alfonso's  arms  in  dread  array 
Erst  from  the  Tartar  despot  tore  away. 
Shaming  in  war  the  god  armipotent. 

"  Goa  lies  low  !  that  fortress  eminent, 

Dread  of  the  haughty  Nayre,  the  false  Malay, 
Of  many  a  barb*rous  tribe. — ^Vhat  faint  dismay 
In  Lusian  breasts  the  martial  fire  has  spent ! 
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"  Oh  bygone  age  of  heroes !  days  of  glory ! 

Exalted  men !  ye,  who,  despite  grim  death, 
Still  in  tradition  live,  still  lire  in  story, 

Terrible  Albuquerque,  and  Castro  great, 
And  you,  their  peers,  your  deeds  in  mepnory^s  breath 

Preserved,  avenge  the  wrongs  we  bear  from  fate!" 


To  THB  ROSK,  AN  ANAOBKONTIC. 

'*  Thou  darling  of  Venus, 
Thou  bright-tinted  Rose, 
Whose  beauty  so  fragrant. 
So  delicate  glows  5 

<^  That  cover'st  with  blushes 
Inferior  flowers. 
Confess  that  Marilia 
Thy  charms  overpowers ! 

<'  Ev'n  as  to  the  Day-star 
In  majesty  bright, 
Must  yield  the  inconstant 
Fair  planet  of  night  -, 

<'  Ev'n  thus  to  Marilia 
In  purity,  thou. 
Fair  rose,  Nature's  darling. 
Submissive  must  bow. 

''  For  Love,  o'er  his  vassals 
His  pow'r  to  bespeak. 
With  livelier  colours 
Has  painted  her  cheek : 

"  Thy  beauty's  surrounded 
by  sharp  piercing  thorns ; 
Each  gentle  endearment 
Marilia  adorns : 

"  Thou  heed'st  not  the  wishes 
Thy  beauty  inspires } 
Not  Zephyr's  fond  kisses 
Can  waken  love's  fires. 

*^  In  beauteous  Marilia 
Kind  sympathies  rise, 
My  verses  or  passion 
She  hears  and  she  sighs. 

"  The  mother  of  flowers, 
Spring,  genially  sweet. 
Thy  beauties  producing. 
Is  vain  of  the  feat. 


Il2 
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^'  Bat  from  my  sweet  Marilia*s 
Delight-breathing  laugh, 
All  the  raptures  of  Eden 
Seems  Nature  to  quaff. 

'*  Then  which  is  the  fairer, 
Manila  or  thee, 
And  which  is  the  purer. 
Let  Cupid  decree. 

'*  Be  Venus  the  umpire, — 
She  comes  to  approve  j 
Ah  no !     Tis  not  Venus — 
'Tisshe!     Tis  my  love!" 

If  Socage  be  the  most  enthusiastically  admired  of  Portugal's 
modem  poets,  the  most  influential  upon  her  literature  was  Fran- 
cisco Manuel  do  Nascimento,  who,  banished  from  his  native 
land  through  ecclesiastical  persecution,  spent  forty  years  in  Paris, 
where  he  died  not  very  long  ago,  at  upwards  of  eighty  years 
of  age.  This  prolific  writer,  as  we  have  already  stated,  mainly 
dedicated  his  energies  to  the  castigation  of  the  absurd  practice  of 
interlarding  Portugueze  with  French  words,  and  to  the  inculca- 
tion of  a  due  reverence  for  the  Portugueze  classics.  Unluckily, 
we  think,  his  veneration  for  his  great  countrymen  was  mingled 
with  so  ardent  an  admiration  for  the  real  classics,  as,  although 
not  disproportionate  to  their  merits,  appears  to  have  vitiated  his 
sense  of  the  genius  of  modern  languages  and  of  modem  poetry. 
It  is  to  this  that  we  must  needs  ascribe  the  hostility  he  declared 
against  rhyme,  for  he  so  virulently  repelled  and  resented  the 
charge  brought  forward  by  some  of  his  rivals,  of  deficiency  in  the 
rhyming  faculty,  that  we  apprehend  our  insinuating  such  a  suspi- 
cion, which  we  confess  haunts  our  mistrustful  temper,  might 
provoke  his  indignant  ghost  to  scare  away  our  midnight  slumbers. 
But  whatever  were  his  motive,  Francisco  Manuel,  not  content 
with  employing  blank  verse  in  his  epistles,  satires,  and  tales,  was 
pleased  to  indite  even  his  odes  either  in  classical  lyric  metres,  or  in 
stanzas  differing  from  those  in  common  use,  chiefly  by  being  un- 
rhymed;  and  this  last  improvement^  as  it  relieved  poetical  tyros 
from  many  difliculties,  was  more  readily  adopted  than  the  rigid 
adherence  he  enjoined  to  the  classical  purity  of  the  Portugueze 
language.  Part  of  one  of  these  odes  we  shall  translate,  as  some- 
thing new  to  English  readers :  moreover,  Francisco  ManueFs  cri- 
tical effusions  are  interesting  only  to  Portugueze  scholars,  whilst 
his  impetuous  genius  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  lyrical  strains. 
The  following  ode,  of  which  we  imitate  the  metre,  is  one  of  his 
finest  efforts. 
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Neptune  to  the  Portuoueze. 

'  Wave-wandering  Armadas  people  now 

The  Antillean  ocean> 
And  strands  for  centuries  that  desert  lay. 

Lo  !  here  d*£staing  the  fearless^ 
And  there  the  prosperous  Rodney  cuts  the  plains 

Subject  to  Amphitrite. 
Already  at  each  hostile  banner's  sight 

Enkindles  every  spirit ; 
The  sails  are  slacked,  the  cannon's  thunders  roll  5 

From  numberless  volcanoes 
Death  bursts,  on  scattering  balls  borne  widely  round. 

The  rocks  that  tow'r  sharp-pointed. 
Bristling  the  shore  of  many  a  neighbouring  isle, 

Are  with  the  din  fear-shaken 
Of  the  hoarse  brass  rebellowing  that  roars.* 

Tremulously  the  waters 
Amidst  the  placid  grottos  crystalline 

Proclaim  the  news  of  terror. 
Their  green  dishevelled  tresses  streaming  far^ 

The  Nereids^  affrighted. 
Fly  to  the  shuddering  ocean's  deepest  abyss. 

Neptune  exasperated, 
Flings  on  his  biped  coursers*  necks  the  reins. 

And  in  his  conch  upstanding. 
With  straining  eyes  the  liquid  azure  field 

Explores,  seeking,  but  vainly. 
The  bold,  the  conquest-loving  Lusian  ships. 

Lilies  he  sees,  and  Leopards, 
Of  yore  on  ocean's  confines  little  known. 

Triumphantly  now  waving 
From  frigid  Tliule  to  the  ruddy  East. 

He  sees  the  dull  Batavian 
In  fragrant  Ceylon,  and  Malacca  rich. 

His  grasping  laws  promulgate. 
'  Offspring  of  Gama  and  of  Albuquerque  !* 

Thus  Neptune,  deeply  sighing. 
Exclaims  :  '  Encrirason  ye  with  deathless  shame  ! 

Where  is  the  trident  sceptre 
I  gave  to  that  adventurous  hero,  first 

Who  ploughed  with  daring  spirit 
The  unknown  oceans  of  the  rosy  mom  ? 


*  In  the  odgiual,  this  line — 

"  De  bronze  rauco,  che  rimbooiba  e  brama/' 
is  intended  to  be  deKriptite  of  the  sounds,  in  emulation  of  Tasso's  famous  line^ 
*'  £  Taer  cieco  a  quel  rumor  rimbomba^" 
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No  Lusitanian  Argos  • 

With  heroes  filled,  in  Mauri  tanian  schools 

Created,  trained^  and  hardened, 
Now  furrows  with  bold  nimbleness  my  reaUn*'* 

But  we  begin  to  be  weary  of  this  unwonted  metre,  and  must 
take  the  liberty  of  omitting  most  of  Father  Neptune's  resume  of 
Portugueze  conquests  and  defeats,  lyrically  poetical  as  we  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be.  We,  however,  translate  the  following  pas- 
sage of  it,  which  we  think  really  fine. 

*' '  The  great  Pacheco's  ashes 
Demaqded  vengeance,  and  the  Fates,  too  just. 

Flung  a  thick  veil  of  blindness 
Over  the  watchful  eyes  of  Portugal. 

Virtue's  attire  assuming, 
Professing  zeal,  (Oh!  days  calamitous!) 

Rash  Ignorance  grasped  boldly 
The  keys  of  all  the  Lusitanian  states ; 

Intemperate  zeal  then  kindled 
In  Europe  and  in  Asia  bonfires  dread  -, 

The  names  wild  flashing,  blazing. 
Scorching  the  feathers  of  ft-ee  genius*  wing. 

Of  Lusitania's  glory 
Burnt  irrecoverably  the  ripened  hopes." 

After  an  enumeration  of  the  disasters  consequent  upon  this 
usurpation  of  Ignorance,  extending  to  between  thirty  and  forty 
lines,  the  ode  thus  concludes : — 

"  '  Lusians  ye  were ;  and  your  forefathers*  fame 

Dimly  the  shields  illumines 
Of  their  neglectful  sons,  soon  to  be  quenched 

With  dark  and  misty  fingers 
By  coarse  Barbarity,  Fanaticism*s 

Constant  and  meet  associate.* 
Dorindo,  wearied  is  the  muse,  and  hoarse 

With  tunefully  recording 
All  the  cerulean  Despot's  cruel  taunts. 

All  Lusia's  sad  reverses.*' 

We  shall  now  introduce  our  readers  to  some  of  the  living  poets 
of  Portugal,  but  must  preface  our  extracts  from  them  by  ex- 
pressing our  regret  that  Fonseca  has  indulged  us  with  specimens 
of  so  few  out  of  the  long  list  we  have  given.  We  know  not 
whether  to  attribute  this  exclusive  system  to  that  reluctance  to 
meddling  with  living  members  of  the  genus  irritabUe^  intimated 
in  the  Introductory  Sketch,  or  to  the  circumstance  of  Fonseca's 
having  made  and  published  his  compilation  at  Parts,  where  Por« 
tugueze  books  might  be  difficult  to  procure.    Amongst  other  con- 
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temporary  bards   he  has   altogether  omitted  Almeida  Garrett, 
M^hom,  from  the  Parnaso  Lttsitano,  we  should  know  only  as  a 
critic.     It  is  to  make  amends  for  this  neglect  that  we  have  in- 
cluded that  gentleman's  Adozinda  along  with  the  Parnaso,  in  the 
present  article.     We  begin  our  selections  from  the  living  writers 
with  J;  A.  Macedo ;  an  author  who  has  tried  the  epic,  tragic,  and 
Ijric  lyres,  but  expels  only  upon  the  didactic.     We  shall  give  a 
rather  copious  extract  from  A  Meditacao,  (Meditation,)  both  be- 
cause we  think  it  one  of  the  best  of  the  recent  pieces  in  the  pre- 
sent collection,  and  because  the  tenor  of  its  philosophy  happily 
illustrates  the  immeasurable  superiority  which  the  exact  sciences 
enjoy  under  despotic  governments,  where,  what  Bonaparte  called 
ideology  is  esteemed  dangerously  revolutionary. 
'*  Portentous  Egypt !  I  in  thee  behold 
And  studiously  examine  human  kind> 
Learning  to  know  me,  in  mine  origin, 
In  the  primeval  and  the  social  state ! 
A  cultivator  first,  man  next  obeyed 
Wise  Nature's  voice  internal,  eaual  men 
Uniting,  and  to  empire  raising  law, 
Th*  expression  of  the  universsd  will, 
That  gives  to  virtue  recompense,  to  crime 
Due  punishment,  and  to  the  general  good 
Bids  private  interest  be  sacrificed. 
In  thee  the  exalted  temple  of  the  Arts 
Was  founded,  hieh  in  thee  they  rose,  in  thee 
Long  ages  saw  their  proudest  excellence/ 
The  Persian  worshipper  of  Sun  or  Fire, 
From  thee  derived  his  creed.     The  Arts  from  thee 
Followed  Sesostris'  arms,  to  th'  utmost  plains 
Of  the  scorched  Orient,  in  caution  where 
Lurks  the  Chinese.    Thou  wondrous  Egypt !    Through 
Vast  Hindostan  thy  worship  and  thy  laws 
I  trace.     In  thee  to  the  inquirer's  gaze 
Nature  uncovered  first  the  ample  breast 
Of  science,  that  contemplates,  measuring, 

Heav'n's  vault,  and  tracks  the  bright  stars*  circling  course. 

«  «  *  •  « 

From  out  the  bosom  of  thine  opulence 
And  glory,  vast  imagination  spreads 
Her  wings.     In  thine  immortal  works  I  find 
Proofs  how  sublime  that  human  spirit  is. 
Which  the  dull  Atheist,  depreciatmg. 
Calls  but  an  instinct  of  more  perfect  kind. 
More  active  than  the  never-varying  brute's. 
More  IS  my  being,  more.     Flashes  in  me 
A  ray,  reflected  horn  th'  eternal  light. 
All  the  philosophy  my  verses  breathe, 
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Th'  imagination  in  their  cadences,* 
Result  not  from  unconscious  mechanism. 
*  ♦  *  *  • 

Thehes  is  in  ruins,  Memphis  is  but  dust^ 

O'er  polished  Egypt  shvage  Egypt  lies. 

Midst  deserts  does  the  persevering  band 

Of  skilful  antiquary  disinter 

Columns  of  splintered  porphyiy,  remains 

Of  ancient  porticoes  -,  each  single  one 

Of  greater  worth.  Oh !  thou  immortal  Rome, 

Than  all  thou  from  the  desolating  Goth, 

And  those  worse  Vandals  of  the  Seine,  hast  saved. 

Buried  beneath  light  grains  of  arid  sand. 

The  golden  palaces,  th*  aspiring  tow'rs 

Of  Meris,  Amasis,  Sesostris,  lie, 

And  the  immortal  pyramids  contend 

In  durability  against  the  world. 

Planted  'midst  centuries'  shade,  Time  'gainst  their  tops 

Scarce  grazes  his  ne'er  resting  iron  wing. 

"  In  Egypt  to  perfection  did  the  Arts 
Attain  3  in  Egypt  they  declined,  they  died. 
Of  all  that's  mortal  such  th'  unfailing  lot. 
Only  the  light  of  science  'gainst  Death's  law 
Eternally  endures.     The  basis  firm 
Of  the  fair  Templet  of  Geometry 
Was  in  portentous  Egypt  laid.     The  doors 
Of  vasty  Nature  by  geometry 
Are  opened,  to  her  fortress  she  conducts 
The  sage.     With  her  beneath  the  fervid  sun 
The  globe  I  measure ,  only  by  her  aid 
Could  St  thou,  learned  Kepler,  the  eternal  laws 
Of  the  fixed  stars  discover:  and  with  her 
Grasps  the  philosopher  th*  ellipse  immense, 
Eccentric,  of  the  sad,  and  erst  unknown. 
Far- wandering  comet.     Justly  if  I  claim 
The  name  geometrician,  certainly 
Matter  inert  is  not  what  in  me  thinks." 

O  Passeio,  or  the  Walk,  of  J.  M.  da  Costa  e  Silva,  is  a  descrip- 
tive poem,  highly  esteemed;  and  we  would  wiliiogly  translate 
the  passage  relative  to  Portugueze  zoology.  But  we  really  can- 
not till  our  pages  with  didactic  blank  verse ;  and  there  is  one 
more  extract  of  the  kind  that  we  must  needs  give,  or  show  our- 
selves even  more  ungallant  than  Fonseca,  who  has  admitted  into 
his  collection  only  a  single  production  of  female  talent,  t.  f  •  a 

*  If  Macedo  be  not  more  rain  thau  his  tuneful  brethren,  he  is  certainly  more 
indiscreet. 

t  We  are  not  answerable  for  these  repetitions  of  words,  images,  or  ideas,  and  indeed 
our  inter|>olatcd  asterisks  have  marvellously  curtailed  their  number* 
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complimentary  epistle  to  the  rhyme-abhorring  Francbco  Manuel, 
by  Dona  Leonor  d'  Almeida.  We  think  the  following  lines 
spirited,  though  not  unblemished  by  some  portion  of  that  incor- 
rection  and  confusedness  which  of  old  were  deemed  characteristic 
of  a  lady's  writing. 

"  But  tbou,  in  raptured  trance,  bear'st  not  my  words. 
Thy  bosom  with  poetic  fury  filled, 
Pauting  and  agitated,  thou  iropart*st 
The  fire  inflaming  thee  to  thine  high  verse. 
The  torrent  of  ideas,  springing  thick 
Within  that  fruitful  mind,  together  strive 
Oppressed,  oppressing ;  ever  casting  forth 
Portraitures  of  disorder,  fervid,  bright. 
And  varied,  which  they  offer  to  thine  eyes 
Most  prodigally.     By  enthusiasm 
Guided,  the  curtain  of  the  awful  scene 
Thou  liftest,  levelling  all  mysteries. 
Cssar's  audacious  hand  dost  thou  recal. 
Felling  those  forests,  terror's  home,  revered 
By  Druids,  who  at  their  destruction  faint. 
From  myst'ries  that  to  Lusia  thou  proclaim'st. 
The  heroes  whom  our  nation  celebrates, 
Averted  fearfully  their  eyes — Ev'n  so 
The  thunderbolt  from  those  black  forests  turned 
Its  path  aside,  far  flew  th'  affrighted  bird> 
And,  at  safe  distance,  did  the  fugitive  winds 
Murmur  their  terror  in  hoarse  whispering  blasts. 
Cssar  audaciously  the  torch  applies ; 
And  lo !  the  flame,  devouring  the  old  grove, 
Tn  lieu  of  Deity,  shows  spectres  foul — 
Teutatis,  ever  gnawing  entrails  raw — 
Coil'd  dragons,  fixing  in  themselves  their  fangs — 
Loathsome  Erinnys— Scyllas  horrible. 
Whose  roarings  through  the  crackling  flames  are  beard." 

We  turn  to  the  living  lyrists,  and  shall  oflfer  our  readers  two 
specimens  of  this  loftier  strain,  embellished,  we  are  happy  to  say^ 
in  conformity  to  our  old-fashioned,  insular  notions,  with  rhyme. 
The  pieces  are,  however,  too  long  to  be  inserted  whole.  The 
following  stanzas  are  from  an  Ode  upon  War,  by  Joao  Evangel* 
ista  de  Moraes  Sarmento,  written  during  the  French  invasion. 

*'  Shaken,  convulsed  with  fear  intemperate. 
Breaks  my  hoarse  sounding  lyre  ; 
And  sinking  on  the  chords,  in  wofiil  state, 
See  holy  Peace  expire. 
Whilst  yet  far  off  tumultuously  rave 
The  progeny  of  Mars,  cruel  as  brave. 
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^*  Their  hot  white  foam  is  by  the  chargers  proud 
Scattered  iu  fleece  around ; 
Uprises  from  their  nostrils  a  dense  doud  y 
And  as  they  paw  the  ground 
A  thick  dust  blackens  the  pure  air  like  smoke^ 
Through  which  sparks  glimmer  at  each  eager  stroke. 

'^  The  stately  cedar  and  the  res'nous  pine 
No  more,  on  mountain's  brow^ 
The  feathered  mother  and  her  nest  enshrine  5 
Felled  by  rude  hatchets  now. 
The  briny  deep  to  people  they  repair. 
And  for  green  leaves  fling  canvass  on  the  air. 

♦  #  ♦  •  * 

*'  War,  monster  dire !  what  baleful  planet's  force 
Tow'rds  Lusia  marks  thy  path  \ 
Away !  away !  quick  measure  back  thy  course  ^ 
Glut  upon  those  thy  wrath 
Who  joy  in  burnished  mail,  whose  ruthless  mood 
With  blood  bedews  the  earth,  banquets  on  blood ! 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  * 

"  But  unavoidable  if  war's  alarms, — 
Lusians,  our  cause  is  just ! 
In  battle  will  we  crimson  our  bright  arms  3 
To  battle's  lot  intrust 
All  hope  of  future  years  in  joy  to  run ; 
Only  in  battle  may  sweet  peace  be  won. 

''  The  Albuquerques  and  Castros  from  the  tomb 
Arise  on  Lusia's  sight  ^ 
Although  for  centuries  they've  lain  in  gloom 
Unvisited  by  light, 

Portugal  they  forget  not,  of  whose  story 
Their  names  and  their  achievements  are  the  glory." 

We  shall  close  our  selections  from  the  Pamaso  Luskano  with 
part  of  B.  M.  Curve  Semedo's  long  Dithyrambic  Address  to  his 
Mistress,  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Portugueze  criticsi  though 
we  must  confess  we  do  not  ourselves  very  much  delight  in  it 
We  imitate  the  irregularity  in  rhyme  and  metre  of  the  originii* 
It  begins  thus : — 

"  Sword-armed  Orion  rains  destruction  down, 
Th*  affrighted  world  assailing ; 
Rebellious  howling  whirlwinds, 
Terrible  thundering  tempests, 
Constitute  his  wild  army. 
Savagely  winter  peers  through  murky  air. 


Flapping  each  gelid  wing, 
[orrible  j 


Horrible  storms,  loud  roaring,  round  him  clipg ; 
His  matted,  icicle-bestudded  hair, 
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By  fierce  north -easters  ragiiig  now^ 

Is  stiffened  upright  on  his  brow. 
Ah  Celia,  loveliest  Cdia !  we  are  victims 

Of  his  inhuman  fury. 
Beneath  the  palsying  influences  shed 
From  his  cold  blast  thy  deFcate  white  limbs  tremblci 
Thy  cheeks  are  purple,  and  thy  hands  are  red. 
What  shall  we  do  ? 

The  bitter  season  how  eschew  ? 
Gay  Bacchus  will  we  merrily  woo> 

And  brimming  goblets  whilst  we  qaaff^ 

At  whiter's  cruelty  we'll  laugh." 

This  comfortable  winter-mastering  process,  occupies  some  pages> 
which  we  pass  over.  The  fortunate  result  is  thus  conunemo- 
rmted: — 

'*  A  vine  wreath  placed 
On  either'  head, 
ComCj  come,  let  us  haste 
To  the  banquet  spread 
By  the  god  of  the  thyrsus — 
But  what  do  I  see  ?    Two  Celias  and  two  me*s ! 
Evohe !  Bacchus !  Evohe  ! 
If  mine  eyes,  by  cloudiness  troubled, 
Present  me  all  objects  doubled, 
'Tis  not  that  my  state  is  vinolent. 
Ob  happiness !  Oh  miraculous  event ! 
Oh  strange  transformation ! 
Oh  glad  elevation ! 
Into  Bacchus  transformed  am  I ! 
In  me  of  the  sparkling  wine 
The  god  adore ! 
In  nectar  divine 
Will  I  evermore 
Seek  the  joys  of  ebriety. 
To  the  azure  sphere 
I  fly  amain ; 
Expect  me  awhile,  sweet  Celia,  here, 
Until,  from  thunder-hurling  Jove, 
A  refulgent  throne  in  the  realms  above 
I  obtain. 
Oh  Heav'ns  !  what  raptures  in  me  blaze  ! 
Celia,  adieu  ! — no  more  delays  1 
Evohe  !  Bacchus  !  Evohe !  " 

If  we  do  Almeida  Garrett  injustice  in  presenting  his  tale  im- 
mediately after  this  tipsy  rhapsody,  the  fault  is  not  ours.  Had 
Fonseca  included  any  of  his  earlier  verses  in  the  Parnaso  Lusitano, 
we  should  have  placed  our  specimens  of  them  in  happy  juxta- 
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position  to  the  blank  verse ;  but  his  poem  being  taken  as  a  sepa- 
rate book,  we  know  not  how  to  locate  it  otherwise.  We  shall, 
however,  try  to  sober  our  readers  down  to  the  temperature  of  nar- 
rative poetry  by  a  few  prefatory  words  of  prose.  We  have  already 
intimated  that  the  long  slighted  Chacra  has  at  length  found  a  cul- 
tivated admirer;  and  this  admirer  is  the  Senhor  Almeida  Garrett, 
whose  attention  seems  to  have  been  recalled  to  what  formed  the 
delight  of  his  infancy,  by  the  universal  modern  rage  for  old  national 
legends  and  songs.  He  has  collected  the  fragments  of  many  mu- 
tilated Chacras,  and  in  the  introduction  to  Adozinda  speaks  of 
publishing  them^  with  versions  so  far  modernizing  them  as  to  ren- 
der the  language  and  stories  intelligible.  We  earnestly  pray  him 
not  to  let  this  design  make  itself  air.  We  are  great  lovers  of  such 
lore;  and  the  Portugueze  nature  is  so  essentially  poetical,  that^e 
are  satisfied  Lusitanian  lispings  in  numbers  must  be  amongst  the 
sweetest  of  early  remains. 

Adozinda  is  not  exactly  a  specimen  of  what  this  work  would  be; 
in  it  the  Chacra  fragments  having  grown  into  a  poetical  romance 
in  four  short  cantos,  and  being  altered^  as  well  as  dilated  and 
completed.  They  could  not  else  have  appealed  in  these  days  of 
refinement ;  for  the  tale  is  founded  on  a  passion  revolting  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  requires  the  utmost  delicacy  of  management  to 
render  it  endurable.  Our  author  has  done  much  to  soften  its 
offensiveness ;  indeed^  as  much  as  in  most  parts  of  the  continent 
will,  we  conceive,  be  thought  sufficient.  English  readers  are, 
however,  more  fastidious ;  and  there  are  parts  of  his  poem  which 
we  could  neither  translate  nor  even  insinuate  comfortably.  We 
must  therefore  tell  the  story  briefly  in  our  own  way;  first  giving 
the  description  of  Don  Sisnando's  return  home  from  the  Moorish 
wars,  and  concluding  with  extracts  from  the  catastrophe.  As 
usual  we  imitate  the  metre  of  the  original,  to  which  belongs  the 
intermixture  of  unrhymed  lines* 

'^  Lo  !  what  crowds  seek  Landim  Palace 
Where  it  towers  above  the  river  1 
Sounds  of  war  and  sounds  of  mirth 
Through  its  lofty  walls  are  ringing ! 
Shakes  the  drawbridge,  groans  the  earth 
Under  troops  in  armour  bright } 
Steeds,  caparisoned  for  fight, 
Onward  tramp : — o'erhead  high  flinging 
Banners,  where  the  red  cross  glows. 
Standard-bearers  hurry  near, — 
Don  Sisnando's  self  is  here  ! 
From  his  breastplate  flashes  light; 
Plumes  that  seem  of  mountain  snow 
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0*er  his  dazzling  helmet  wave ; 
'Tis  Sisoaodoy  great  and  brave ! 

*'  Open,  open,  castle  portals ! 
*'  Pages,  damsels^  swiftly  move ! 
*'  Lo !  £rom  PB3rnim  lands  returning 
'^  Comes  my  husband^  lord,  and  love!" 
Thus  the  fond  Auzenda  cries 
Tow'rds  the  portal  as  she  flies. 
Gates  are  opened,  shouts  ring  round; 
And  the  ancient  castle's  echo 
Wakens  to  the  festive  sound  3 
•*  Welcome!  welcome^  Don  Sisnando!" 
•  «  «  «  • 

Weeps  her  joy  Auzenda  meek. 
Streams  of  rapture  sweetly  flow ; 
Down  the  never-changing  cheek 
Of  the  warrior  stout  and  stem. 
Steals  a  tear-drop  all  unheeded — 
Stronger  far  is  joy  than  woe  \" 

Recovering  from  his  conjugal  transports,  Don  Sisnando  asks 
for  his  daughter: — 

''  At  his  side  his  daughter  fair 
Trembling  stands  with  downcast  air. 
Like  some  modest  star  she  seems. 
In  the  hot  and  vivid  beams 
Of  the  sun,  uprising  bright^ 
Seen  as  beautiful  as  ever 
But  pale,  dim,  bereft  of  light. 

Three  long  years  had  Don  Sisnando 
Fought  against  the  Moorish  crew; 
And  unknown  in  this  fair  dame 
Now  his  daughter  met  his  view — 
"  See  her  here!"  the  mother  cries. 
Round  her  waist  an  arm  entwining; 
"  See  her  here,  my  Lord!"~What  flame 
Blazes  in  the  father's  eyes 
Fixed  upon  his  lovely  daughter; 
Wonder  with  delight  combining. 
Long  he  stands  in  rapture  mute. 
Adozinda  sighs  and  blushes. 
Whispers  "  Father!"  tremblingly, 
Bends  in  languid  guise  her  knee. 
And  on  the  paternal  hand 
Breathes  with  icy  lips  a  kiss. 
Whibt  of  tears  a  torrent  gushes. 
Tears  she  may  no  more  command.*' 

Our  bint  as  to  the  revolting  character  of  the  story  may,  perhaps. 
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have  prepared  the  reader  to  perceive  that  the  faAier  has  falleo  io 
love  with  his  own  daughter.  Adozinda  had  been  forewarned  of 
the  horrors  awaiting  her  by  a  hermit^  to  whom  she,  as  a  child, 
had  persuaded  her  ungentle  father  to  grant  hoepitality,  and  she 
has  ever  since  habitually  passed  her  nights  in  solitary  prayer  in  a 
haunted  grotto.  Here  her  father  surprisei  her,  and  she  only 
escapes  the  impetuosity  of  his  loathsome  passion  bj  promising  to 
admit  him  to  her  chamber  the  following  night.  Her  still  beauUfd 
mother  takes  her  place;  and  the  father,  enraged  at  discovering 
the  holy  fraud,  shuts  up  Adozinda,  without  clothes  or  drink,  for 
seven  years  and  a  day,  in  a  roofless  tower,  where  a  Moorish  kiog 
had  so  imprisoned  a  faithless  wife.  He  then  retires  to  his  chamber 
where  none  may  intrude: — 

'^  And  the  father  is  alone. 
He  alone }    With  him  remain 
They  that  ne'er  desert  their  own: — 
Sin,  remorse  and  gnawing  pain. 

»  «  •  •  » 

Dawns  at  length  th'  appointed  day} 
Adozinda's  years  of  doom. 
Years  and  day,  at  eve  expire. 
Scorched  i*  th*  sun*8  mendian  ray 
Seems  the  solid  earth  on  fire. 
From  yon  prison's  sullen  womb 
Hark!  what  accents  force  their  way? 
Accents  seven  long  years  unheard. 
Tis  a  voice  that  ^s  compassion; — 
Hearken  to  each  plteons  word — 
'^  Give,  Ob  give  a  draught  of  water ! 
One  sole  draught  for  mercy*s  sake; 
Here  unsheltered  1  am  burning 
And  my  very  heart  will  break. 

'^  That  was  Adozinda  fur, 
All  her  accents  recognize ; 
To  her  prison  throngs  repair. 
On  the  toop-bole  fix  their  eyes. 
And  "  she  lives!  she  lives!**  they  shout; 
"  Lives  the  innocent  oppressed!' 
Then  amidst  the  wond  ring  rout 
Stories  of  her  patience  spread; 
All  the  virtues  are  confessed. 
Of  the  Angel  mourned  as  dead. — 
Hark  !  again  those  sounds  are  heard ! 
Hark  !  again  each  piteous  word 
Seems  the  prison  walls  to  shake. 
"  Give,  Oh  give  a  draught  of  water ! 
One  sole  draught  for  mercy's  sake; 
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Here  unsbellered  I  am  burning 
And  my  very  heart  will  break." 

*'  Every  breast  was  moved  to  grief. 
But  ber  father  who  might  brave  ? 
Weeping  they  this  answer  gave — 
"  Angel,  yet  a  while  endure; 
Swift  deliverance  is  sure. 
He,  thy  Sire,  must  bring  relief. 
Now  the  seven  long  years  are  gone. 
And  the  day  is  well  nigh  done ; 
Yet  an  hour 'gainst  death  contend. 
Then  thy  sufiSrings  must  end." 

Adozinda  answers  that  she  cannot  hold  out  another  hour.  She 
tells  how  she  has  been  supported  against  thirst,  heat  and  cold, 
through  the  seven  years  by  a  continued  miracle,  but  that  the  hand 
of  God  has  been  withdrawn  from  her  for  the  last  three  days,  and 
she  can  endure  no  more.  She  concludes  by  again  repeating  her 
stanza  of  supplication.    The  tidings  reach  Don  Sisnando: — 

"  And  within  his  stony  breast 
Cruelty  has  died  away, 
Dawns  of  pity  a  faint  ray : 
Prom  his  parched,  sepulchral  eyes. 
Terror,  that  on  all  impressed. 
By  the  hand  that  will  chastise 
Touched,  burst  tears  of  human  anguish. 
«  «  «  »  « 

To  the  tow'r  he  rushes,  shouting 

*'  Water !  quiek,  bring  water  here ! 

Hasten,  hasten  all  to  aid 

Th*  innocent  ill-foted  maid, 

Murdered  by  her  father's  hands!" 

Shouting  thus  he  hurries  near; 

And  beneath  the  prison  stands. 

Where  sad  Adozinda  moans, 

"  Daughter!  yet  'tis  time — Oh  live! 

Daughter,  daughter.  Oh  !  forgive 

This  vile  murd  rer  !*' — Passion's  force 

Choaks  his  accents^  choaks  his  groans ; 

Voice,  strength,  breath,  have  sudden  failed  him-*- 

On  the  earth  he  lies  a  corse." 

These  events  raise  Auzenda  from  what  was  thought  her  death- 
bed. She  totters  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  orders  her  daughter 
to  be  released.  But  no  exertions  can  burst  the  prison  doors, 
till  the  Hermit  who  had  forewarned  Adozinda  arrives.  At  his 
word  the  tower  opens. — Adozinda  is  dead — and  dead  he  leaves 
her.     But  Don  Sisnando  he  recals  to  life,  that  the  sinner  may,  by 
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long  and  painful  penitence,  atone  his  crime.  The  guilty  father 
departs  with  the  hermit,  and  is  seen  no  more ;  but  even  to  tbe 
present  day, 

'<  Still  at  midnight's  solemn  hour 

Underneath  that  ruin* d  towV, 

Through  th*  adjoining  chapel,  sound 

Voices  mingling  words  and  groans — 

"  Pardon !  pardon  V*  echoes  round. — 

Those  are  Don  Sisnando's  tones." 


It  would  appear  misplaced  to  introduce  any  political  reflections 
or  discussions  on  the  present  state  of  Portugal,  or  tbe  result  of 
the  present  struggle,  at  the  close  of  an  article  which  has  beta 
hitherto  so  strictly  confined  to  literary  criticism,  to  biographical 
notices,  and  poetical  translations.  But  we  cannot  help  remind- 
ing our  readers  how  inauspicious  the  late  events  in  Portugal  have 
been  to  the  cultivation  of  the  muses,  and  preparing  them  for  still 
expecting  a  long  interval  of  sterility  in  tlie  "  Lusitanian  Pamaa- 
sus."  The  political  changes  and  civil  commotions — the  rebel* 
lions  and  insurrections — the  alternate  establishment  of  schemes  of 
freedom  too  wild  to  suit  the  temper  or  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  nation,  and  of  a  despotism  under  which  no  national  art  or  ac> 
complishment  could  flourish — have  been  more  fatal  to  the  culture 
or  progress  of  Portugueze  literature,  than  even  the  uncontrouled 
sway  of  the  Inquisition  itself.  During  the  war  of  independeace, 
the  whole  energy  which  the  inglorious  tyranny  and  deadening 
superstition  of  the  last  three  sovereigns  had  left  the  people  or  the 
nobility,  was  devoted  to  the  field.  The  lecture-halls  of  CoimlMi 
were  deserted  for  the  camp — and  a  few  patriotic  songs  or  other 
poems  of  no  great  merit  constituted  nearly  all  the  literary  harvest 
which  could  be  reaped  in  the  sight  of  the  Gallic  legions.  On  the 
return  of  peace  the  muses  were  not  allowed  to  repose  under  the 
laurels  of  victory.  The  absence  of  the  court  and  the  great  nobi- 
lity in  Brazil,  the  play  of  the  factions  at  home,  and  the  necessarily 
provisional  state  of  affairs  which  thence  resulted,  kept  the  people 
in  a  ferment  of  political  discontent  or  of  political  expectation,  un- 
favourable to  the  secure  leisure  and  quiet  pursuits  of  literature. 
The  insurrection  of  Oporto  in  1820,  and  the  consequent  revolu- 
tion which  established  the  Cortes  for  nearly  two  years  and  a  halt' 
at  Lisbon,  converted  every  man  who  could  write  into  a  political 
partizan,  and  totally  withdrew  the  minds  of  the  nation  from  the 
enjoyment  or  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  literature.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  combined  powers  of  superstition  and  of  abso- 
lutism, which  were  strong  enough  to  overturn  the  inverted  pyra- 
mid of  constitutional  freedom,  (which  had  no  basis  in  national 
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institutions,)  was  more  than  enough  to  oppress  any  feeble  com- 
OBencement  of  literary  independence,  and  to  extinguish   every 
spark  of  literary  ambition.     In  a  country  where  a  little  earthen 
iaiage  of  two  or  three  inches  long,  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  a  dog  in  a  rabbit  bole,  was  proclaimed  a  miracle-worker,  and 
escorted  by  the  royal  family  and  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
to  the  cathedral  of  Lisbon^  where  it  wrought  so  many  miracles  as 
to  give  its  guardians  a  power  of  overthrowing  the  constitution — 
in  such  a  country,  what  could  be  expected  from  the  renewed 
ascendancy  of  the  monks  and  priests?     Where  almost  every  man 
who  had  learned  i  to' read ^  or  who  professed  a  wish  to  read  any 
thing  more  than  his  missal,  was  liable  to  be  denounced  as  a  free- 
mason, a  revolutionist,  or  an  athebt,  what  encouragement  could 
there  be  for  the  cultivation  of  intellect  in  any  liberal  walk  of 
exertion  ?  A  considerable  number  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
the  nation  were  driven  into  exile,  and  those  who  remained  were 
obliged  to  conceal  their  literary  acquisitions,  or  their  liberal  tastes, 
under  the  penalties  of  something  worse  than  banishment.     The 
death  of  King  John,  the  absence  of  Don  Miguel,  and  the  con- 
finement of  the  intriguing  old  queen,  gave  another  interval  of  un- 
quiet freedom  to  Portugal  under  a  constitutional  charter.    The 
hopes  of  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  nation  (embracing  many 
of  those  who  were  most  opposed  to  the  Cortes  of  1820,  1821  and 
1822)  were  unbounded,  and  as  the  political  ferment,  or  the  rage 
for  political  innovation,  was  less  violent  than  at  the  former  period, 
a  better  prospect  was  held  out  for  the  cultivation  of  science  and 
letters.     Some  books  of  merit,  previously  prepared,  were  then 
published,  literary  criticism  began  to  be  indulged,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  poetical  writers  whose  productions  have  been  alluded 
to  with  praise  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article,  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  publication  of  their  works.     These  (for  in- 
stance, Mozinho  de  Albuquerque  and  Almeida  Garrett)  and  many 
more,  are  now  in  exile,  or  in  the  ranks  of  civil  conflict,  having 
been  driven  from  their  homes  and  their  pursuits  by  one  of  the 
most  brutal  and  brutalizing  despotisms  that  ever  disgraced  or  de- 
graded mankind.     They  may  re-publish  collections  of  their  works 
in  the  land  of  their  exile,  but  poetry  does  not,  like  thistle-down, 
take  root  on  every  soil  on  which  it  may  happen  to  be  blown  by  a 
tempest. 

The  prospects  of  Portugueze  literature  at  the  present  moment 
are  dreary  in  the  extreme.  In  whatever  way  the  contest  termi- 
nates, the  genius  of  the  people  cannot  be  directed  with  energy  to 
liberal  pursuits  for  many  years.  If  Don  Miguel  succeeds,  un- 
heard of  horrors  must  be  perpetrated  to  celebrate  his  triumph. 
Farewell  then  to  every  exertion  of  mind  during  his  reign,  but  in 
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the  ravings  of  fanaticism  or  the  justification  of  tjranny.  The 
press  will  then  remain,  as  it  is  now,  the  instrument  for  publishing 
the  lies  of  the  court,  the  tales  of  pretended  miracles,  and  the 
sentences  of  arbitrary  judges.  Should,  on  the  other  hand^  vktory 
declare  for  the  standard  of  the  young  queen,  now  upheld  by  the 
hand  of  her  father,  there  must  still  be  a  long  intenrid  of  poverty, 
anxiety^  and  agitation,  before  the  muses  can  be  recalled.  This, 
however,  is  incalculably  the  best  alternative  of  the  two,  in  this 
Thebaic  contest — ^this  unnatural  war  between  the  two  broAcrs; 
and  no  lover  of  Portugueze  literature  can  say,  with  the  patriotic 
indifference  of  the  mother  of  Polynices, 

*'  Rex  sit  e  vobis  uter, 

Manente  regno." 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Vn  Manage  sons  T Empire.    Par  Madanw  Gay. 

3  tom.  8vo.     Paris.     1832. 
2.  JWade/eine.  Par  Ch.  Paul  de  Koch.  4  torn.  l£mo.  Paris.   18S2. 

The  difference  between  a  French  and  an  English  novel  of  the 
present  day  is  sufficiently  marked.  The  novels  of  this  country 
turn  chiefly  on  material  distinctions:  they  strive  to  show  the 
forms  which  luxury  takes  in  the  privileged  classes,  atid  (o 
exhibit  the  differences  between  the  initiated  in  fashionable  life 
and  the  pretenders  to  it — between  the  regularly  trained  and 
thorough-bred  contenders  in  the  race  of  pleasure,  so  called,  and 
the  ridiculous  efforts  of  those  whom  neither  breeding  nor  educa- 
tion have  qualified  to  enter  the  lists  of  fashionable  celebrity.  la 
our  novels  the  man  is  but  a  part  of  his  equipage;  he  is  the 
principal  person  in  his  establishment,  but  not  more  necessary  to 
its  completeness,  than  the  butler  or  the  coachman.  His  charac- 
teristics  are  the  street  he  lives  in,  the  wealth  he  inherits,  the 
company  he  keeps,  the  rank  he  is  bom  to.  The  play  of  his 
feelings,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his  mind,  are  of  no  more  ac- 
count than  the  peristaltic  motion  of  his  bowels,  or  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  his  heart.  His  character  is  like  his  livery,  a  family 
affair.  The  only  means  of  distinction  permitted,  is  that  of  pur- 
suit;— a  senator  is  domestically  dull ;  an  exquisite  is  dispropor* 
tionately  attentive  to  dress ;  a  rou6  sits  up  all  night  at  hazard, 
or  spends  all  day  in  seduction.  On  Ihc  other  hand,  in  a  French 
novel,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  man  drives  a  pair,  or  lives  in 
a  garret :  if  distinctions  arc  made,  they  arc  those  of  sentiment, 
language,  or  manners.  The  grand  business  of  French  fiction  is 
the  feeling  excited  by  certain  situations  and  relations  of  life: 
all  men  dine — in  French  fiction  dinner  is  understood — in  the 
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'English  it  is  a  main  business,  during  whidi  the  capahSitiea  of 
the  host  are  fully  developed.  We  have  in  French  noveb  ex* 
perimeDts  upon  the  moral  or  sentimental  codes  in  pecuKar  cases, 
or  else  we  have  exhibitions  of  character  as  displayed  by  individuab 
in  ordinary  life.  In  English  ones  we  have  clever  sketdies  of 
fiisbionable  follies,  or  able  pictures  of  particular  eccentricities. 
Tbey  who  look  to  what  in  ^gland  is  called  the  worlds  find  their 
account  in  considermg  its  modifications  in  our  novels ;  they  who 
study  human  nature,  who  love  to  learn  its  play  in  certain  given 
circumstances,  to  ascertain  with  exactness,  and  describe  with 
delicacy,  will  resort  to  the  chef-d*oeuvres  of  French  fiction. 
Character  is  a  favourite  study  with  the  novelist  of  both  countries; 
a  difference  however  exists  in  this  case  as  wide  as  in  the  other. 
Our  writers  occupy  themselves  with  national  character,  or  with 
character  of  a  broad  and  general  description,  such  as  may  be 
taken  as  the  representative  of  large  classes  influenced  by  causes 
common  to  the  whole  class^  but  only  to  that  class.  In  the  French 
novels  character  is  thoroughly  individual ;  the  effects  described 
are  such  as  arise  from  ordinary  experience  acting  upon  common 
natures,  showing  in  full  relief,  however,  all  those  shades  of  variety 
that  necessarily  distinguish  every  human  being  from  his  fellow 
creatures.  In  another  class  of  novels,  for  which  English  literature 
is  distinguished,  the  French  have  nothing  to  show,  except  some 
paltry  imitations — we  mean  the  novels  of  adventure.  Here  the 
roamm^  genius  of  Britain  reigns  triumphant;  every  wild  shore 
or  semi-barbarian  realm  has  had  its  novelist,  as  well  as  its  tra- 
veller  and  its  merchant,  and  from  the  appearance  of  Anastasius 
down  to  that  of  Mr.  Trelawney's  Younger  Sow,  there  is  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  works,  of  unequalled  variety,  interest  and 
instruction,  which  are  not  to  be  equalled  by  the  fictions  treasures 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  two  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  we  have 
selected  for  notice  from  the  late  publications  of  Paris,  as 
models  of  two  great  classes  of  French  works  of  fiction,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  English  ones ;  t)iey  are  each  able  in  their 
way,  and  moreover  let  us  into  the  private  morality  and  tone  of 
sentiment  prevalent  in  France  by  a  very  easy  and  agreeable 
process. 

*'  Un  Mariage  sous  TEmpire"  is  a  novel  of  sentiment ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  a  history  of  the  feelings  under  peculiar  circumstances — 
of  an  experiment  upon  the  heart.  "  Madeleine"  has  also  its  sen- 
timent,— has  also  its  trials  of  the  heart;  but  is  mainly  a  medium 
for  the  exhibition  of  character  as  it  exists  in  Paris  and  its  pro- 
vinces among  the  middle  ranks  of  France.  The  novels  of  Paul  de 
Koch  have  already  been  characterized  in  our  pages,  and  we  take  the 
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latest  of  his  subsequent  publications,  not  with  a  view  of : 
our  opmion»  but  because  his  novels  are  the  best  and  most  anra- 
sing  representatives  of  a  larger  class  of  fiction.  They  are  always 
the  same,  and  always  different ;  the  frame  work  is  invariable,  b«t 
the  characters  are  almost  infinite  in  variety,  while,  however,  the 
shades  of  distinction  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  most  nicelj 
softened  off.  We  read  every  succeeding  novel  with  an  assurance 
of  the  exact  kind  of  pleasure  we  are  to  expect,  and  a  perfect 
certainty  as  to  its  amount  The  author  scenes  to  say — *'  I  w91 
introduce  you  into  a  pleasant  little  view  of  life ;  pass  tbrough 
the  portal  of  my  little  page,  and  you  shall  imn^tately  be  mtro- 
duced  into  a  small  circle  of  society,  in  which  you  shall  exist  for 
a  time  irivisibly,  but  which  shall  not  be  less  real  for  being  the 
creation  of  my  own  brain."  There  are  few  woiks  in  the  pemsal  of 
which  the  reader  so  wholly  forgets  his  own  identity  and  that  of  the 
author  as  in  the  works  of  Paul  de  Koch. 

Madame  Sophie  Gay  is  a  writer  of  a  very  different  class.  Her 
characters  are  romantic  ;  her  incidents  border  on  improbability; 
her  story  is  overstrained ;  but  the  whole  fabric  is  anioaated  by 
true  passion.  She  is  deeply  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
feminme  feelings  under  every  variety  of  circumstance,  and  she  Ins 
observed  man  too  with  the  discriminating  eye  of  a  woman  of 
great  sensitiveness.  The  nature  of  the  passion  of  love,  is 
modified  by  every  accident  of  artificial  society,  is  thoroughlj 
known  to  her.  She  is  fiimiliar  with  every  phase  of  female  cha- 
racter, as  it  appears  in  French  high  life.  She  understands  well 
all  the  motives  of  intrigue,  and  all  the  ambages  of  selfishness  and 
ambition  ;  with  all  this,  her  sympathies  fall  in  altogether  with  the 
pure,  the  noble,  and  the  disinterested.  She  dwells  with  peculiar 
delight  on  the  sad  joy  of  self-sacrifice ;  her  soul  seems  purified 
and  exalted,  and  her  genius  stimulated,  by  the  grand  spectacle  of 
silent  suffering,  of  the  noble  revenge  of  charity,  of  the  deep 
pangs  of  never-dying  remorse  agitating  a  noble  spirit  for  one  fidse 
step.  This  is  what  is  called  romantic,  but  the  ability  of  the 
writer  produces  her  effect  without  adopting  the  style  of  exalta- 
tion or  even  enthusiasm.  Her  story  is  told  in  the  tone  of  refined 
society ;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  exhibits  traits  of  all  species  of 
characters  as  they  existed  under  the  all-compelling  sway  of  the 
emperor. 

The  *'  Marriage  under  the  Empire"  is  a  union  par  ordre^  sack 
as  is  frequently  found  described  in  tiie  Memoirs  of  Napoleoa's 
generals ;  more  than  one  is  described  in  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo,  with  all  their  curious  details.  The  motto  of  this  book 
indicates  the  principles  on  which  Napoleon  acted :  ''  Mon  sys- 
time  de  fusion  le  demandait.''     This  system  of  fusion  was  the 
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creation  of  a  species  of  hybrid  aristocracy;  partly  military^  partly 
andenne  noblesse,  partly  of  wealth.  Where  these  three  elements 
could  be  combined  in  the  union  of  two  persons^  a  match  was 
ordained;  sometimes  only  two  were  to  be  met  with,  military 
glory  in  that  case  was  joined  to  millionary  fame,  and  an  aristocratic 
iige  of  the  new  and  imperial  regime  was  thus  understood  to  be 
put  forth*  This  was  Napoleon's  idea  of  supporting  the  throne. 
It  may  well  be  supposed  that  these  marriages  par  ordre  were 
disagreeable  to  both  parties,  and  domestic  felicity  was  little  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  such  capricious  junctions.  This  was  not  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  emperor;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
commanded  a  strict  morality,  and  willed  that  his  court  should  be 
moral,  at  the  same  time  be  pursued  a  system  which,  in  its 
nature,  was  provocative  of  extreme  laxity  of  conduct.  His 
military  conquests,  however,  armed  him  with  power  to  effect 
moral  ones,  and  the  court  of  Napoleon  was  chaste. 

The  marriage  supposed  in  the  novel  is  that  of  a  distinguished 
young  aide-de-camp,  me  representative  of  an  ancient  family,  named 
Adh^mar  de  Lorency,  and  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  army-con- 
tractor, or  some  such  thing,  M.  Brenneval.  The  young  lady, 
whose  name  is  Ermance,  is  at  the  celebrated  pension  of  Mad. 
Campan  at  Ecouen,  which  was  established  under  the  patronage 
of  the  emperor,  and  served  him  as  a  sort  of  pepiniire,  or 
seed-bed  for  young  heiresses,  as  well  as  the  daughters  of  de- 
servmg  officers,  whom,  on  the  other  hand,  he  selected  as  the  part- 
ners of  the  millionaires  of  his  realm — all  in  pursuance  of  his 
grand  system  of  fusion.  When  the  idea  of  the  union  in  question 
occurs  to  the  imperial  mind,  all  it  considers  necessary  to  be  done 
on  the  occasion,  is  to  summon  the  general  to  whose  staff  Captain 
de  Loreucy  is  attached,  and  to  communicate  his  wishes  that  the 
business  should  be  transacted  without  loss  of  time.  The  order 
waa  given  as  much  as  a  matter  of  course  as  if  it  had  been  for  a 
military  movement,  but  not  received  as  such;  the  general  was 
mightily  perplexed,  as  he  well  knew  his  aide-de-camp  was  a  person 
who  did  not  admit  the  emperor's  right  over  his  heart  as  well  as  his 
life.  The  affair  is  however  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of 
courtiers,  who  are  ready  to  undertake  any  thing  for  the  sake  of 
cultivating  an  imperial  smile,  so  pregnant  with  solid  advantages. 
A  convenient  duchess  fetches  Ermance  from  the  ^'  pension,'' 
and  an  equally  convenient  general  prepares  Adh6mar  to  undergo 
the  ceremony.  Now  such  are  the  character,  persons  and  disposi- 
tions of  these  two  young  folks,  '^thus  matched  and  not  paired,"  that 
the  *^  manage  de  conveuance"  might  easily  have  been  converted  into 
a  mariage  d'amour;"  but  the  sense  of  restraint  on  each  side,  when 
joined  idso  to  the  rupture  of  some  tender  reminiscences  of  others. 
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on  the  partof  botbthe  hdy  aod  die  geoUenum,  |Npq^re  the  parties 
f»r  repagnaoce.  The  qualities  of  both  are,  however,  sttch  as  to 
make  di^st  impossible,  esteem  nearly  aec^sary,  but  subfect  tod 
the  palpitations  and  anxieties  of  coMness  and  distrust,  ift  a»j  be 
conceived  that  in  s«ich  a  union  every  movement  is  liabie  to  misai 
terpietation.  Friends  are  nevCTvrantittg  to  inflnmc  and  flatter  ench 
party.  So  circumstanced,  the  conduct  of  the  gendemati  in  this 
instance  furnishes  abunduit  food  for  jeakMuy ;  vrhik  pnyingnMntal 
homage  to  the  virtues  of  his  u^ife,  be  is  passionately  devoted  to 
the  very  duchess  who  had  unconsciously  brought  about  Us 
riage.  Intrigue  brings  together  aU  necessary  evidence, 
stances  place  tbe  scbool^rl's  ancient  flame  mithin  the  ■ 
of  the  wife,  and  during  a  paroxysm  of  disappointeent, 
ness,  and  vengeance,  the  foundation  is  laid  im*  much  misery.  A 
distant,  a  cardess,  nay,  a  flagrantly  uirfaithM  hnriiand  is  betrnyed. 
The  object  of  the  lady's  eariy  but  transient  attnchnKst,  bent 
upon  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour,  is  assisted  in  his  ackeme  by  a 
neglected  and  disappotnt^ed  mistress;  he  is  enabled  to  prodnoe 
an  impassioned  note,  declaratory  of  the  husband's  contimied  devo- 
tion to  another,  dated  on  the  very  morning  of  his  marriage.  TW 
infidelity  is  but  of  a  moment,  but  it  is  followed  by  years  of  bitter 
remorse,  increased  by  die  knowledge  that  nnder  the  nppaient 
coldness  of  her  husband  there  has  been  growing  up  in  hb  naind  a 
strong  and  powerful  feeling  of  attachment,  baaed  upon  die  suk 
foundation  of  esteem  for  her  good  qualities,  as  well  as  ailmnrstnw 
for  her  personal  charms  and  accomplished  manners.  Adh^ar  de 
Lorency,  now  a  colonel  in  the  imperial  army,  has  m  tbe  mean  time 
been  following  the  glorious  career  of  the  imperial  arms.  It  is 
the  epoch  of  Wagram ;  peace  foHows,  and  tbe  husband  is  expected 
to  return.  Remorse  becomes  a  passion,  and  diere  is  no  sacrifice 
which  the  unhappy  woman  is  not  witling  to  make.  She  has  no 
mother,  her  fether  is  a  worldly  person,  and  in  tbe  absence  of  all 
other  confidents,  she  avows  her  fault  to  an  elderly  relative,  the 
president  MonviNiers^  a  fine  specimen  of  the  union  of  pinvty  of 
sentiment  tempered  by  charity.  He  imposes  upon  her  the 
hardest  and  most  p»nful  task  to  a  ddicate  mind — ooncealment— 
hypocrisy — the  child  is  to  pass  for  the  hurfimd's,  and  she  as  bomid 
to  meet  him  as  if  she  deserved  his  embraces.  The  reuomng 
by  which  the  president  is  induced  to  prescribe  tbis  coutrse  is 
certainly  not  English.  It  is  a  ibomy  padi  for  tbe  sinBer,  while 
such  is  die  absurdity  of  the  code  of  honour,  avovral  wodd 
have  heaped  disgrace  and  misery  on  the  injured  husband.  Tbe 
part  is  a  bard  one  to  play  for  a  yonng  female  of  tasXreme 
sensitiveness  and  who,  in  spite  of  this  one  wild  femlt,  for  such 
is  it  represented,  is  a  person  of  habitual  parity  of  mind.    On 
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die  return  of  Colonel  da  Lorency,  he  fiiids  his  ^vi£e  an  eoigpia ; 
bis  own  love  aod  respect  for  her  have  growa  apace ;  lier  attacb- 
mept  to  him  13  become  also  devoted,  yet^he  receives  bisaUentioas 
ivitii  regret>  and  holds  off  from  marks  of  tenderness  with  an  apparent 
Ibomor.  His  self-love  is  wounded,  his  imagination  is  perplexed : 
lie  tortxtres  himself  into  fancying  s^ret  causes  of  her  disgust,  and 
£xes  upon  every  possible  cause  of  jealousy.  Her  ccmduct  ifi 
htfom  tbe  world  a  model  of  propriety,  she  is  the  ornament  of  the 
iGoort — a  retired,  elegant  pensive  woman — the  pattern  of  her  sex. 
Tbe  jealousy  of  Ae  husband  is,  held  to  be  um'easonabie  abroad, 
for  no  one  sees  the  secret  cause  of  disunion  at  borne.  Tbe  posi- 
tioH  of  the  erring  wife  is  one  series  of  bitter  experience :  appre- 
hension, remorse,  disappointed  affection,  happiness  blighted,  with 
all  the  means  of  enjoyuient  appearing  before  her.  Jealousy,  for  she 
has  to  submit  without  repining  to  the  open  infidelity  of  a  man 
who  wrongs  her  out  of  his  very  passion  for  her.  The  severest 
moralist  will  allow  that  the  punishment  of  her  crime  is  severe. 
But  this  is  not  all  of  it.  The  child  dies — the  creature  who, 
IB  spite  of  tbe  sinfulness  of  his  birth,  has  been  her  sole  hope 
and  coosolatioB.  He  dies  in  the  night  of  fever;  his  mother, 
worn  out  with  sorrow  and  watching,  is  sitting  by  his  side 
alone,  and  attempting  to  resist  the  idea  of  the  little  creature's 
-death.  Her  husband  she  imagines  is  with  the  army,  and  she 
ia  at  the  chateau  of  her  relation,  tbe  president,  near  to  which 
4^  battle  of  Montereau  has  latdy  taken  place.  In  this  battle 
Colonel  de  Lorency  has  been  severely  wouuded,  is  brought 
silently  into  the  bouse,  and  his  presence  kept  a  secret  from 
ius  half-frantic  wife,  in  order  that  grief  for  his  state  may  not 
be  added  to  sorrow  for  her  afflicted  child.  Feeling  better, 
or  being  resdeas  and  anxious,  he  resolves  upon  visiting  the 
aick  chamber:  pale,  exhausted,  suffering,  he  stalks  into  the 
aparUnent,  just  as  die  unhappy  mother  has  convinced  herself  that 
the  soul  of  the  poor  child  has  taken  wing.  It  must  be  remem- 
jbered  that  this  is  the  child  of  guilt,  that  her  nerves  are  shattered 
by  grief,  anxiety  and  fatigue — the  unexpected  vision  of  the  hus- 
•band  1^  that  hour  and  on  that  spot  at  so  fatal  a  moment  affect  her 
faculties.  She  imagines  that  he  comes  in  the  shape  of  an  ac- 
icuser :  that  he  comes  to  deprive  her  of  tbe  remains  of  the  now 
lifeless  evidence  of  her  guilt,  and  she  bursts  into  wild  exclamations, 
which  disclose  to  the  unhappy  man  the  long  ^concealed  crime. 
I«  the  end  she  sinks  into  insensibility,  die  house  is  alarmed,  and 
means  ai:e  taken  to  revive  her.  Determined  however  not  U) 
survive  the  disclosure  of  her  shame,  and  having  now  no  child  to 
live  £or,  she  resolves  upon  suicide.  She  is  taken  from  one  of  liie 
ponds  in  tiie  gardens,  apparently  dead. 
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The  task  of  the  novelist  oow  becomes  one  of  extreme  ddi- 
cacy.  If  the  heroine  is  thus  permitted  to  die,  the  sentence 
seems  ruthless.  The  offence  is  one  of  the  deepest  die ;  but  is  it 
inexpiable  ?  This  is  the  question  the  authoress  had  to  asswer: 
she  has  given  it  a  feminine  solution.  The  unfortunate  Ermance  is 
restored  to  life ;  and  in  consideration  of  her  long  suffering— of 
her  ardent  attachment  and  inviolable  respect  for  her  husband, 
shown  in  a  thousand  ways — and,  moreover,  inasmuch  as  her 
heart  had  at  least  never  strayed  after  she  became  enamoured  of 
the  man  who  had  been  forced  upon  her  in  the  first  instance, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  her  feelings — she  is  pardoned. 
The  justice  of  this  pardon  M'ould  be  wholly  denied  in  England; 
and  a  work  which  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  such  offences 
being,  under  any  circumstances,  expiabie,  will  scarcely  find 
favour  in  England.  The  authoress  is  well  aware  of  the  delicacy 
of  her  position,  and  has  left  no  means  of  palliation  unexhausted. 
Such  excessive  anxiety  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  prudery  in 
France. 

The  popular  notions  on  the  subject  are  probably  more 
exactly  represented  in  the  other  work  before  us,  "  Madeleine," 
wherein  the  heroine  is  guilty  of  the  same  offence,  and  with  the 
poor  excuse  of  difference  of  age  and  dissimilarity  of  sentiment 
between  the  parties ;  this  having  been  too,  as  marriages  too  fre- 
quently are  in  France,  a  marriage  of  convenience.  Madame  de 
I<(oirmont,  in  ^^  Madeleine,"  suffers  indeed  from  remorse,  appre- 
hension, and  loss  of  self-respect;  but  she  only  ceases  to  be 
guilty  by  the  infidelity  of  her  lover;  and  when  he  falls  in  love, 
and  marries  before  her  face,  she  is  represented  as  somewhat 
repiningly  resuming  the  ancient  matrimonial  path.  All  this  is 
endeavoured  to  be  represented  as  venial ;  the  husband  is  made 
repulsive ;  and  the  wife,  if  we  could  shut  our  eyes  to  her  iniquity, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  interesting  creations 
of  romance.  The  tendency  of  such  a  work  is  in  the  highest 
degree  reprehensible.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  common  in 
French  romance;  and  in  spite  of  the  very  high  estimation  in 
which,  on  many  accounts,  we  are  inclined  to  hold  the  women  of 
France,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Paul  de  Koch  is  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts,  a  very  exact  painter  of  the  national 
.momrs. 

In  other  respects,  '^  Madeleine"  is  not  only  amusing,  but 
moral.  The  trials  of  Madeleine,  who  risks  fame  and  name,  and 
stands  even  obloquy  with  quiet  satisfaction,  rather  than  betray 
her  benefactors,  are  well  described,  and  the  whole  character  con- 
ceived in  a  high  tone,  not,  we  say,  unusual  in  Paul  de  Kocb, 
when  other  virtues  than  those  of  chastity  are  concerned.    The 
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peasaiity  Jacques^  is  admirable^  and  gives  us  a  satisfiictory  idea 
of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  rural  Frenchman. 
Dufour,  the  suspicious  artist,  is  a  delicious  full-length.  The 
true  hero  of  the  whole  is,  however^  M.  de  Saint  Etme^  the 
feshionable  swindler.  The  impudence,  the  ease,  the  volubility, 
the  vivacity,  the  dexterity,  of  this  chevalier  (Tindustrie,  are  alto- 
gether marvellous.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  give  satisfactory 
extracts  from  this  writer,  or  we  should  be  tempted  to  exhibit 
some  traits  of  this  truly  Parisian  adventurer.  But  Paul  de  Koch 
spreads  a  character  over  the  whole  of  his  four  volumes ;  scarcely 
a  page  occurs  without  a  characteristic  stroke  of  humour,  and 
every  successive  trait  fills  in  with  the  rest,  and  harmonizes  the 
whole  picture;  whilst  the  extraction  of  any  one  would  forcibly 
remind  the  reader  of  the  brick  and  the  house-vendor.  There  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  in  this  writer  than  the  thorough-going 
consistency  of  bis  characters :  the  conception  is  one  and  entire ; 
and  every  speech,  word  and  action  is  as  true  to  the  genius  of 
each  personage  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  real  life. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Considerations  sur  les  Chemins  de  Fer,  et  sur  les 
Machines  Locomotives,  par  M.  J.  Cordier.  Paris^  1830.  8vo. 
2.  Traite  pratique  sur  les  Chemins  en  Fer,  et  sur  la  Theorie  des 
Chariots  a  Vapeur,  ^c,  traduit  de  C Anglais  de  M.  Tredgold, 
par  J*  Duperre.  Paris,  183].  8vo. 
The  substitution  of  the  power  of  steam  for  the  strength  of 
horses  in  propelling  carriages,  coaches,  and  waggons,  has  now 
been  the  subject  of  general  and  sustained  interest  for  more 
than  twenty  years ;  the  expectations,  even  of  the  less  sanguine, 
have  been  raised  periodically,  and  after  intervals  of  nearly  equal 
duration,  to  the  full  assurance  of  perfect  confidence,  by  the  re- 
ported and  apparently  entire  success  of  some  fortunate  projector 
m  effecting  the  complete  solution  of  the  grand  problem ;  expec- 
tations that  have  only  deepened  the  total  disappointment  by 
which  they  have  been  invariably  succeeded.  There  is  not  at 
this  moment,  in  this  country  or  in  any  other,  a  single  instance 
of  a  regular  land  communication  satisfactorily  sustained  by 
the  agency  of  steam.  On  common  roads  we  have  never  seen 
anything  better  than  short-lived  and  unproductive  experiments ; 
on  rail-roads  {chemins  defer)  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
been  more  successful.  On  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line 
they  are  only  retained  by  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  money  and  of 
the  interests  of  the  proprietors.  The  steam-engines  used  on  it 
are  huge,  disproportioned,  clumsy  masses  of  mechanism,  better 
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adapled  ia  UMeir  me  awl  atnictiire  io  Ae  atoid  mmI  iobcr  fMse 
of  ao  elephant^  than  to  die  rajpU  Aiglit  for  whkk  diegr  are  used; 
und,  tlioiigb  by  heia^  urgfd  to  ihe  ntiermtoat,  tbey  h«ne  9ft,iiar< 
velocites  apfmuDMliiig  nearer  to  aeriid  fli^t  thaai  earthly  Irudge, 
yet,  like  a  cart  horae  goaded  Id  a  gallop,  they  bmoior  themaelfai, 
and  kmock  the  road  to  pieoei*  Fron  aU  di^  Imis  yet  beoi  nade 
puUic,  vf»  are  oaly  wamated  Id  deduce  this  one  coadusioM^*— 
ikwitnery  cBUmM  yet  mmie  to  render  $temm-carruifte$  ike  taemu  ef 
ecommiaU  and  regular  imlmd  commmikaikm  mm  iaUMy  mii 
wbmduUly  fuUed 

AedMoed  to  this  oonditaoo,  it  nay  be  well  to  infaift^  .iaio  our 
fMTOf^MCti.  l»  there,  we  auiy  wjk,  any  peculiarity  la  the  uataM^ 
of  bad  locoaM>taNi^  to  pnevent  that  power  wliidi  turas  due  whcA 
of  a  iaat,  froai  propeHiag  with  siaiilar  effect,  dae  wbeeb  of  a 
britchka  ?  Is  there  aaythiDg  in  the  ttatme  of  a  carnage  so  pecip 
liar,  that,  while  a  iteaai-eagiDe  can  do  the  woik  of  a  hiMMlird 
horses,  it  cannot  ilo  the  work  of  '^four-iA-haad?''  Have  we 
attained  the  ''  hitherto  and  ao  further"  of  die  power  of  ateaat? 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  proposed  substitution  would  bring 
about  a  great  and  beoeficial  chaage  in  the  moral,  political,  and 
commercial  state  of  the  empire,  are  we  at  last,  after  hopes  so 
long  and  so  fondly  cherished,  so  long  pregnant  with  apparent 
fruition,  doomed  to  discover  that  we  have  only  been  tanta- 
liaed  ?  Are  we  to  find  that  we  have  been  4unttBg  after  iiodiiag 
more  attaiaable,  than  aa  alohyaust's  stone  for  ooaverdG^  steel  and 
steam  into  oxen  and  com,  and  foaJciog  the  bread  of  the  poor 
frow  the  dust  of  the  highway  ?  Is  all  the  oiechaiMaal  skill  of  GfiM 
Britain  at  last  foiled  ?  Is  aU  her  scieaoej  ail  l»er  laaeMuity,  na- 
equal  to  the  evolulion  ai  this  little  probleca, — **  wim  aa  eagiae 
of  sixteeii-4qrse  power,  to  propel  a  low-horse  coach  ?  "  Where  u 
the  present  race  of  the  Bells,  die  Boltoafi,  aad  the  Walts  ?  Can 
the  government  do  nothing  to  foster  the  iayeatioa  and  briag  k  tQ 
akaturity?  Tbese  questions  aie  serioas; — the  aaswers  to  then 
weighty,  all  important  to  us-*-to  Great  Britain.  We  tbiak  diey 
can  be  answered  fully  and  «atis£aclorily,  so  as  to  show,  that  «ot  in 
the  nature  of  the  thMg  to  be  doae,  bat  m  the  wade  of  aeftUag 
aboat  it,  is  the  cause  of  failure  to  be  discovered.  We  aiMay  he 
able  to  detect  in  each  iaventioa  oausaioNs  and  clemeats  of  self- 
deatruction  necessarily  involving  total  failura,  and  these  aot  in 
atere  details,  but  in  the  great  principles  of  atrAictuffe  aad  anraage- 
meat.  By  asking  the  questioa.  What  has  iem  dmie?  we  oay 
elicit  the  answer  to  its  successor,  Whai  is  i»  be  daae  1  For  the 
more  pe^ect  underataading  of  the  subject,  we  shall  arran^  our 
observations  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  aatune  of  steam, — the  manner  ia  which  it  aiay  fae  made 
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to  produce  the  direct  motion  of  a  carriage — tbe  various  pecHliari- 
taes  tbat  are  requisite  to  form  a  good  «team-carriage^  aad  the  dif- 
ficulties ia  the  way  of  their  effective  combiaatioo. 

2.  The  causes  of  failure  in  such  attempts  as  have  beeo  Most 
seariy  auccessful. 

3.  The  ways  and  means  of  attaining  8uccess>  and  tbe  advaa^ 
tages  to  be  expected  from  it. 

I.  Of  iuventiOBs,  as  of  in&ats,  some  are  occasiooaUjr  observed 
ahootiiig  rapidly  up  to  precocious  maturity,  aad,  like  the  uiiant 
Lyra>  or  die  youug  Roscius,  attaimug  a«  early  perfectaou  of 
power,  which  subsequent  training  and  extended  expeneooe  aewer 
suable  tbeai  to  surpass.  Like  Richard  III.  bora  with  a  Udl  set 
<d  teeth,  they  come  forth  from  the  hand  of  creation  ao  possesaaon 
of  amfi^y  developed  ci^abilities*  Suck  exactly  has  been  tbe 
history  of  tbe  steam-ei^ne.  TiU  the  time  of  Watt,  it  scai«ely 
existed  in  a  form  oaore  uaportaut  thaa  a  philosophical  toy.  He 
produced  it  at  once — what  be  has  left  it  to  us — a  perfect  engine. 
Since  his  day  we  have  done  noihiag,  added  nothintg,  improved 
nothing.  We  naay  have  multiplied  its  duties,  and  assigned  to  its 
performance  a  variety  of  tasks ;  we  may  have  effected  a  trivial  saving 
in  the  amount  of  the  fuel  it  consumes,  or  the  quantity  of  space  it 
may  occupy ;  but  no  new  feature  have  we  added  to  4ke  engine  itself. 
We  have  made  no  improvement  in  its  construction  grenter  than  we 
produce  in  the  mechanism  of  a  man^  whea  we  set  him  to  a  variety  of 
trades  and  occupations  Steam  was  made  a  water-pumper,  but 
has  now  become  a  miner  and  a  mariner,  a  coid-beaver  aiid  a 
cotton-s^oeer,  a  cook  and  a  coffee-mill,  a  universal  agent  and 
jack-<if-^-trades. 

By  separating  carefully  in  our  minds  tbe  structuie  of  ^e  steam- 
engine  itself  from  the  machinery  of  its  applications,  we  shall  very 
materially  contribute  to  tbe  clearness  and  accuracy  of  our  notions 
on  the  subject.  In  regard  to  most  of  die  latter,  steam  is  only 
snperior  to  water,  or  wind,  or  faorse-power,  ia  being  more  easily, 
or  wiifonnly,  or  economically  obtained*  Tbe  means  by  which 
ateam  is  made  to  produce  uniform  and  ceatin«ous  motion  are 
nearly  tbe  sanae  in  aH  its  varieties :  at  least  there  are  only  two 
great  species  of  the  engine  that  (tiffer  in  any  important  point ; 
the  High  Pressure,  and  the  Low  Pressure  engines ;  the  former 
consasting  of  two  great  mombere  or  parts,  and  tbe  latter  of  Idbree. 
The  two  parts  of  tbe  first  are  the  boiler  for  generating  steam-— 
and  ibe  cylinder  with  its  piston,  and  apparatus  of  cocks  and 
passages  admitting  ^  steam  above  and  below  tbe  piston,  and 
allowing  its  escape  into  the  air  alternately.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  our  readers  are  auffidently  acfuainted  udtk  these  to 
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render  any  detailed  description  of  them  in  this  place  unnecessaiy. 
In  the  Low  Pressure  Engine,  instead  of  allowing  the  steam  to 
pass  off  into  the  air,  there  is  added  a  third  part,  a  condenser,  or 
cooling  apparatus  for  condensing  the  steam  and  reconvertii^ 
it  into  water,  by  which  a  considerable  saving  of  heat,  fuel  and 
power  is  effected. 

It  is  the  High  Pressure  Engine  alone  which  is  used  in  sleam- 
carriages :  the  great  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  the  weight  of  the 
cooling  apparatus,  render  the  condensing  engine  too  cumbrous 
for  light  and  rapid  motion.  The  proximity  of  cold  water,  and  the 
buoyancy  of  a  ship,  make  it  much  more  suitable  to  the' purposes 
of  navigation. 

The  adaptation  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  propelling  car- 
riages is  made  in  this  way  : — a  steam-engine  and  a  boiler,  with 
a  supply  of  water,  are  set  in  the  body  of  the  carriage,  or  placed 
upon  it  above  the  hinder  axle,  so  as  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
great  wheels  of  the  vehicle;  a  rod  is  then  attached  at  one  ex- 
tremity to  a  moving  part  of  the  engine,  and  the  other  end  claspi 
a  handle,  either  in  the  axis  or  upon  a  spoke  of  each  wheel,  so 
that,  as  the  piston  of  the  engine  moves  up  and  down,  the  wbeets 
are  forcibly  turned  round,  and  the  engine  with  its  carriage  nioves 
forwards. 

These  simple  steps  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  the  coostroc- 
tion  of  a  steam-carnage.  Having  ascertained  that  the  general  use 
of  a  steam-engine  is  to  turn  the  wheels  of  machinery,  we  place  it 
on  four  wheels,  and  make  the  wheels  which  it  turns  identical  with 
those  which  carry  it,  so  that  by  turning  them  it  carries  itself  for- 
ward; the  passengers  either  sit  in  the  same  carriage  with  the 
engine,  or  are  carried  in  a  separate  vehicle  which  it  draws  after  it. 

That  an  application  so  simple  should  have  been  suggested  and 
executed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  steam,  appears 
not  at  all  wonderful.  The  first  suggestion  is  said  to  be  due  to 
Professor  Robison  of  Edinburgh,  the  friend  of  Watt.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  plan  remained  to  Richard  Trevithick  of  London, 
who,  in  1 802,  perfectly  solved  the  problem  by  producing  a  stean»- 
carriage  that  ran  on  the  common  road,  and  was  perfectly  manage- 
able, but,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that  time,  the  machi- 
nery was  jolted  so  severely  in  a  rapid  motion  as  to  be  speedily 
rendered  useless. 

Even  previous  to  this  period,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  experiments  were  still  more  successfully  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  Oliver  Evans,  an  American  mechanic  of  considerable 
ingenuity.  Having  made,  or  rather  invented,  a  particular  modifi- 
cation of  the  steam-engine,  he  first  used  it  to  grind  flour,  then 
placed  it  in  a  carriage  to  drive  the  same  flour  to  market,  and. 
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haying  to  cross  a  river  on  the  way,  he  substituted  paddle- wheela 
for  those  of  the  carriage,  the  body  of  which  was  formed  as  a  boat, 
and  having  crossed  the  ferry,  the  load  was  safely  marketted  by 
the  same  engine.  We  have  not  learned  why  this  conveyance  was 
discontinued. 

It  appears  therefore,  that,  so  long  as  thirty  years  ago,  steam- 
carriages  were  constructed  both  on  a  large  and  a  small  scale^  by 
which  the  practicability  of  the  application  was  perfectly  proved, 
and  its  efficiency  established,  in  so  far  as  progressive  motion  by 
turning  round  the  wheels  was  concerned;  vrhile  on  the  other 
hand»  the  fact  that  they  have  never  yet  taken  the  road  as  regular 
conveyances,  stares  us  in  the  face*  Every  man  who  is  mode- 
rately familiar  with  the  public  prints  of  the  last  twenty  years» 
must  be  well  aware  that  labourers  in  the  field  of  invention  have 
been  neither  "  few  nor  far  between,"  but  that  each  invention,  as  it 
has  followed  its  predecessor  in  public  favour,  has  succeeded  it 
also,  after  no  long  interval,  in  total  failure.  Even  now,  we 
hear  daily  of  successful  experiments — of  mountains  ascended 
and  descended  at  10  and  50  miles  an  hour  with  enormous  loads 
of  5  and  8  tons,  and  the  power  of  SO  or  40  horses  gained  by 
pressures  of  millions  of  pounds.*  We  see  them  advertised 
as  shortly  to  run — as  about  to  be  started  on  the  common  road. 
Yet  the  person  who  knows  this  must  also  know  that  thei'e  does 
not  exist  at  this  moment  in  Great  Britain  a  single  public  road  upon 
which  a  conveyance  is  carried  on  by  steam  at  even  the  ordinary 
moderate  velocities. 

These  constantly-repeated  failures,  and  the  large  sums  of 
money  S(|uandered  in  them,  point  with  no  ambiguous  indication 
to  the  existence  of  radical  errors  or  fatal  oversights  that  cannot 
lie  immediately  on  the  surface  of  the  subject,  but  must  lurk  deep 
in  some  recess  not  hitherto  penetrated.  A  few  simple  considera* 
tions  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  obstacles  to 
success,  and  the  amount  of  the  obstructions  they  may  oppose. 

1.  The  first  of  these  may  lie  in  the  boiler  Conmion  boilers 
are  generally  made  of  thick  iron  plates,  forming  a  strong  chest 
or  close  box,  about  half  full  of  water,  the  fire  being  placed 
under  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  the  chimney  around  its  sides; 
the  quantity  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  steam  depend  on  the 
largeness  of  the  fire,  and  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  boiler 
exposed  to  it.  An  engine  for  a  carriage  will  require  at  least  a 
surface  of  seven  yards  in  length,  and  one  yard  m  width,  to  be 
directly  exposed  to  the  fire ;  so  that,  supposing  the  boiler  and 

*  A  late  speculator  states  that  his  carriage  has  30  horse  power,  and  yet  we  find  that 
its  greatest  velocity  on  the  level  was  12  miles.  Query,  if  4  horses  take  a  carriage  10 
miles  an  hour,  at  what  speed  shall  30  horses  take  it  ? 
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fire-place  to  be  three  or  four  feet  high,  here  we  have  firat  of 
all  a  tolerably  large  item  of  balk  to  be  conveyed  along  Mrith 
the  vehicle. 

Bat  besides  the  inconvenient  size  of  the  boiler^  its  weight  is 
necessarily  considerable ;  for,  in  order  to  prevent  explosions,  its 
sides  most  be  thick  and  strong  iron  plates,  and  by  so  nrach  Ae 
stronger  and  the  heavier,  as  the  engine  is  made  larger  and  more 
powerful.  First  of  all  then,  the  boiler  mast  have  size  to  give 
power,  and  weight  to  give  strength.  These  two  circnmstances 
form  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  between  which  the  inventioo  long 
stuck  fast.  The  boiler  was  first  made  laiige  to  gain  the  necessary 
power,  but  in  making  it  strong  it  became  so  heavy  that  die 
engine  had  scarcely  power  sufficient  to  drag  its  own  weight, 
and  became  of  no  practical  ase.  On  die  next  experiment, 
having  found  the  boiler  too  heavy,  it  was  made  smaller  to  dimi^ 
nish  the  weight,  and  thus  its  dimensions  were  inadequate  to 
work  the  engine;  or  lastly,  being  made  both  large  enough  and 
Kght  enough,  but  on  that  account  too  thin  and  weak,  an  ex- 
plosion was  the  consequence,  and  the  machine  was  blown  to 
pieces.  How  then  is  a  boiler  to  be  made  large  enongh  and  light 
enough  without  being  dangerously  weak  f  This  is  the  difficulty 
of  the  first  part  of  the  problem. 

Several  methods  have  been  adopted  to  render  boilers  at  once 
powerful,  light,  and  safe.  Indeed  the  improvement  of  them  in 
these  respects  has  been  the  subject,  perhaps,  of  more  inventions 
and  patents  than  any  other  part  of  the  steam-engine.  The 
majority  of  these  inventions  are  arrangements  upon  this  principle, 
that  the  power  of  a  boiler  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  its 
own  size,  as  upon  the  size  of  the  fire  and  the  extent  of  the  part 
of  the  boiler  on  which  it  acts :  that  if  the  fire  be  put  not  only 
below  the  boiler,  but  around  it,  so  as  to  heat  it  on  every  side, 
it  will  generate  a  auantity  of  steam  by  the  sides  as  great  as  that 
which  IS  producea  from  the  bottom;  that,  in  short,  the  effect 
of  a  boiler  is  proportioned,  not  to  the  quantity  of  water  it 
contains,  but  to  the  surface  it  exposes  to  the  action  of  the  flame, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  waste  of  heat  is  prevented.  This 
is  effected  in  the  simplest  possible  way,  by  passing  the  flame 
round  the  sides  of  the  boiler  before  allowing  the  hot  air  and 
smoke  to  ascend  the  chimney.  A  more  compact  form  of  boiler 
has  been  made  by  placing  the  fire  and  chimney  within  the 
boiler  itself,  so  that  the  boiler  should  surround  the  fire,  in- 
stead of  being  surrounded  by  it,  and  thus  the  escape  of  useful 
heat  has  been  very  much  avoided;  this  is  the  method  used 
in  constructing  the  boilers  of  ^team-ships,  in  which  the  fire- 
places and  ash-pits  may  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  boiler, 
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and  the  niMke  passage  is  made  to  wind  round  the  inside  of 
it,  before  it  joins  the  upright  chimney.  In  this  method  and 
the  former  one  the  boiler  is  very  large  in  its  outer  surface, 
and  being  on  that  account  weak,  requires  to  be  thick,  and  con- 
sequently beairy.  A  further  improvement  upon  these  boilers 
forms  what  have  been  called,  from  their  Construction,  tabular 
boilers*  These  consist  of  numerons  small  pipes  containing 
water,  some  of  them  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  iire  in  its 
hottest  part>  others  forming  the  bars  on  which  the  fire  rests,  and 
a  third  class  receiving  the  heat  of  the  flame  immediately  above 
tbe  fire ;  all  of  these  send  their  supply  of  steam  to  a  reservoir 
tiwfe,  from  whence  it  passes  to  the  engine*  An  equal  effect 
nay  be  obtained  by  penetrating  a  boiler  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions by  a  number  of  small  tubular  passages  or  flues,  along 
which  die  flame  may  be  conducted  to  the  chimney,  and  give  its 
heat  to  die  water  in  its  course.  By  multiplying  the  number  of 
small  surfaces  exposed  to  the  fire  in  tubes  or  thin  small  cham- 
bers, mutually  connected  by  various  ways,  boilers  are  in  fact 
made  strong,  powerful,  and  light;  and  it  is  by  one  or  other  of 
these  methods  that  the  boilers  of  steam-carriages  have  been 
rendered  more  nearly  perfect  than  any  other  part  of  their  me« 
cbanism. 

2.  On  the  supposition  that  all  difliculty  in  generating  a  supply 
of  steam  has  been  conquered,  the  next  object  will  be  to  make 
the  best  use  of  it  in  moving  the  carriage,  so  that  the  quantity 
wasted  may  be  the  smallest  possible.  It  is  only  when  the  steam 
passes  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinder  that  it  comes  to  act 
upon  the  solid  machinery,  and  put  its  parts  in  motion.  The 
cylinder  confines  the  action  of  the  steam  to  the  surface  of  the 
solid  piston,  which  it  presses  first  downwards  and  then  upwards, 
thus  turning  round  the  wheels.  Now  the  steam  is  conducted 
from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinder  at  tbe  top  and  bottom  by 
means  of  a  pipe,  which  is  often  made  of  considerable  length, 
for  the  convenience  of  having  the  weight  of  the  boiler  in  one 
place  and  that  of  the  cylinder  at  another,  and  in  this  passage 
the  pipe  frequently  makes  more  than  one  turn.  A  fresh 
difficulty  here  arises;  the  nature  of  steam  is  such,  that  a  passage, 
if  it  be  either  long  or  narrow,  or  have  any  turns,  greatly  dimi- 
nishes the  force  of  the  steam,  and  a  very  serious  loss  may  be  thus 
incurred;  a  single  turn  in  the  direction  of  a  pipe  will  deprive  the 
steam  of  one-tenth  of  its  power,  and  every  successive  turn  of 
a  similar  portion.  If,  therefore,  the  direct  pressure  of  the  steam 
in  the  boiler  be  such  as  would  raise  lOOOlbs.,  and  it  had  to  turn  one 
corner  before  entering  the  cylinder,  it  would  only  raise  OOOlbs.; 
while  four  or  five  turns  would  reduce  that  amount  to  one-half. 
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No  engines  have  yet  been  made  that  have  less  than  two  or  three 
such  turns  to  encounter,  and  hence  one-fifth  or  one  quarter  of 
their  power  is  always  wasted ;  so  that  in  an  engine  of  600  horse 
power,  the  power  of  more  than  one  hundred  horses  is  nearly 
thrown  away.  In  the  construction  of  steam-carriage  engines  this 
principle  has  been  lost  sight  of  so  monstrously,  as  in  one  c^se 
to  have  deprived  the  engine  of  its  proper  power  to  the  ex^tent  of 
four  parts  out  of  five  of  the  whole. 

3.  On  the  supposition  that  an  inventor  has  succeeded  in  mas- 
tering these  difficulties,  greater  and  more  serious  ones  still 
present  themselves.  ITie  form  and  size  of  the  cylinder  will 
materially  afiect  the  speed  of  the  engine.  The  present  rage 
appears  to  be  for  long  and  narrow  cylinders.  We  have  seen  a 
carriage  as  large  as  one  of  WombwelFs  caravans,  and  not  less 
weighty,  furnished  with  two  little  cylinders,  each  4  inches  in 
diameter  and  15  inches  long;  and  this  carriage  consisted  of  two 
floors,  one  above  another.  In  general  the  cylinders  are  made 
too  long  and  too  narrow,  thus  exposing  much  unnecessary  surface 
to  the  effects  of  friction  and  cooling.  It  Ls  also  usual  to  give 
the  engine  two  cylinders  instead  of  one.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
one  cylinder  is  eoual  in  capacity  and  preferable  to  two.  We 
know,  both  from  theory  and  experience,  that  it  is  more  powerful; 
and  as  we  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  two  horses  to  pull  as 
much  together  as  either  would  separately,  so  is  it  also  impossible 
that  two  cylinders  can  act  together  with  perfect  precision.  If 
one  cylinder  do  not  in  each  stroke  give  power  enough  to  pass 
the  line  of  centres,  there  is  very  little  use  in  trying  the  experiment 
at  all. 

4.  There  is  yet  another  requisite  which  is  quite  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  the  steam  carriage — namely,  an  arrangement 
for  supporting  the  carriage-body  and  the  whole  of  the  moving 
machinery  upon  perfectly  flexible  springs,  so  as  to  vibrate  freely 
in  every  direction,  and  yet  admit  of  being  impelled  forwards  with 
uniform  power  and  velocity.  To  apply  a  continuous  force  to  a  pair 
of  wheels  through  a  set  of  springs,  from  a  machine  that  is  per- 
mitted to  swing  backwards  and  forwards,  as  to  be  now  nearer  to 
them  and  then  farther  off,  implies  a  combination  of  stiffness  with 
flexibility  that  seems  an  absolute  contradiction;  it  requires  that 
those  parts  should  be  rendered  moveable  which  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  a  stationary  engine  to  preserve  immoveable.  From 
the  necessity  of  this  provision,  it  has  been  attempted,  and  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  accomplished  in  almost  every  instance  of  the 
invention ;  but  in  every  carriage  hitherto  brought  on  the  road  (as  we 
shall  afterwards  show)  the  attempt  has  failed.  We  say  failed,  not 
in  the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  springs,  but  in  the  fact  that 
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eitber  tbe  whole  of  the  welsht  does  not  rest  upon  them,  or  their 
action  is  not  permitted.  In  some,  tbe  body  of  the  vehicle  is  set 
on  springs,  but  not  (he  machinery;  in  others,  the  whole  is  first  set 
on  springs,  and  then,  upon  finding  their  action  inconsistent  with 
the  other  mechanism,  these  are  trammelled  and  tied  down  to  pre- 
vent their  bending,  or  so  strengthened,  thickened  and  shortened, 
as  to  be  little  more  than  rigid  blocks  of  metal.  We  shall  not  at 
present  give  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  but  we  think  it  may 
not  be  impossible  to  put  our  readers  in  the  way  of  comprehend- 
ing its  precise  nature.  They  already  understand  how  it  is  that  the 
engine  propels  the  carriage  in  turning  round  its  wheels  by  a  rod 
or  arm  proceeding  from  the  engine,  and  acting  on  a  handle  of 
these  wheels,  as  the  arm  of  a  man  would  act  on  the  wheel  of  a 
crane  to  turn  it  round.  Now  if  the  engine  rested  on  springs 
placed  between  it  and  the  wheels,  it  would  sometimes  approach, 
and  at  other  times  recede  to  a  variable  distance  from  them ;  other- 
wise, each  jolt,  by  drawing  the  engine  on  one  side  or  other  of  the 
wheel,  or  backwards  and  forwards,  has  the  effect  of  pulling  the 
wheel  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  rendering  the  mo- 
tion unequal,  and  the  progress  of  the  vehicle  irregular  and  desul- 
tory. The  only  plan  mtroduced  to  prevent  this  is  imperfect  sus- 
pension, and  imperfect  suspension  has  been  the  rum  of  every 
machine  that  has  yet  been  constructed.  When  a  heavy  mass,  like 
a  carriage  of  from  four  to  eight  tons  weight  is  put  in  motion  on 
a  rough  road,  every  stone  which  it  meets  communicates  a  shock  to 
the  whole  of  the  machinery  and  the  vehicle ;  this  shock  is  pro- 
ductive of  two  evils :  first,  it  deprives  the  mass  of  a  part  of  its  mo- 
tion, so  as  both  to  diminish  its  velocity,  and  render  a  greater  force 
necessary  to  continue  the  motion,  and  then  it  is  obvious  that  a 
series  of  shocks  constantly  repeated  upon  machinery  so  delicately 
adjusted,  and  yet  so  heavily  strained,  as  the  steam-engine^  must 
greatly  injure  the  parts,  and  rapidly  destroy  them.  Continued  jolt- 
ing, indeed,  is  the  most  certain  mode  of  separating  and  deranging 
the  parts  of  solid  mechanism,  as  it  loosens  the  bolts  and  screws 
that  keep  them  together;  it  is  in  fact  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle  resorted  to  when  we  wish  to  detach  the  stopper  of  a 
wine  decanter  that  may  have  stuck  fast  in  its  place,  we  give  it 
a  few  smart  taps  with  the  handle  of  a  knife  on  alternate  sides,  and 
find  this  more  effectual  in  loosening  its  hold  than  a  great  force 
directly  applied  to  draw  it  out.  The  effect  of  springs  ought  to 
be,  to  detach  the  vehicle  and  its  load  from  the  wheels  and  axles  so 
effectually  that  the  jolts  received  by  them  shall  not  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  superincumbent  weight;  and  unless  this  be  fully 
and  extensively  done  in  every  case,  future  experiments  will  share 
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the  fate  of  the  past  The  carriage  may  make  oae  trip  flucceesfiiily, 
and  perhaps  a  second  one  if  short,  but  disabled  by  the  series  of 
jolts  it  has  sustained,  it  will  proceed  no  further  till  thoroughly  re- 
paired, and  so  on  for  every  journey  till  it  is  shaken  to  pieces. 

5.  Another  difficulty,  the  last  we  shall  mention,  is  to  construct 
an  engine  of  variable  power  like  that  of  a  horse,  which  shall  pro- 
portion its  exertion  to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  using  oo  a 
level  road  no  more  force  than  will  move  the  given  load  with  the 
l-equisite  velocity;  increasing  this  force  in  the  degree  necessary  to 
ascend  an  elevation;  using  a  greater  for  a  greater  degree  of 
steepness,  and  a  less  for  one  more  moderate,  and  again  reserving 
the  force  going  down  hill,  so  as  to  use  it  with  effect  on  the  next 
emergency.  This  has  never  yet  been  done.  Do  we  require  to 
say,  that  such  an  accommodation  is  indispensable  to  success? 

These  five  parts  of  the  problem  must,  therefore,  be  separatelj 
accomplished  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  then 
combined  in  one  compact  and  uniform  whole,  before  we  can 
expect  perfect  success  in  any  attempt  at  the  constructioo  of 
steam'-carriages.  If  any  one  of  these  circumstances  be  neglected 
or  imperfectly  accomplished,  even  although  all  the  others  should 
be  completely  obtained,  that  one  omission  will  be  fatal.  We 
must  have  a  boiler -at  once  strong  and  light,  containing  apace  for 
a  large  fire,  an  extensive  heating  surface,  and  a  capacious  reser- 
voir. The  supply  of  steam  must  be  economised  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  by  widening  the  passage-pipe,  shortening,  and 
making  it  straight ;  the  cylinders  to  which  it  is  conveyed  most 
be  so  proportioned  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from 
their  form,  position^  or  number,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  ap- 
pendages. And  while  the  utmost  rigidity  must  be  sustained 
among  these  moving  parts,  to  ensure  their  operation,  they  most 
yet  be  allowed  such  a  measure  of  vibration  in  every  direction, 
that  being  hung  on  perfectly  flexible  and  highly  elastic  springs, 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  act  upon  them  either  upwards  or  dowih 
wards,  backwards  or  forwards,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
without  in  die  s1i«;htest  degree  affecting  the  uniform  velooitj  of 
the  carriage ;  flnalTy,  a  provision  must  be  made,  by  altering  the 
force  .of  the  steam*  or  its  quantity,  or  otherwise  arranging  the 
parts  of  the  carriage^  for  giving  on  different  kinds  of  road  sock 
degrees  of  power  as  may  impel  the  vehicle  at  a  velocity  neailT 
uniform,  whether  ascending  or  descending,  or  running  on  the 
level.  If  this  construction  be  possible,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
but  that  it  is  so,  then  we  may  still  expect  to  see  the  inventioa 
fully  perfected.  Certainly,  if  we  And,  in  pursuing  our  inveatigt- 
tions,  that  every  carriage  hitherto  produced  has  been  deficient 
in  one  or  other  of  these  essential  points,  we  think  that  it  will  go 
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At  to  prove'^not,  as  some  assert,  that  die  power  of  steam  is  in  its 
nature  unsuited  to  the  purpose  of  travelling  on  oommou  roads ; 
4iiit  only  tfiat  the  ingemiityy  or  8c;ience9  or  practical  skilly  hitherto 
bro«|^t  intd  the  £eld,  have  not  been  equal  to  the  task,  and  that 
^ke  subject  has  not  yet  been  viewed  in  its  proper  light. 

IL  In  proceeding  to  a  review  of  the  present  state  and  future 
prospects  of  land  carriage  by  steam,  it  will  merely  be  necessary, 
jn  forming  our  opinion  of  the  various  inventions  that  have  been 
made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  to  apply  to  them  the  five  tests  we 
have  already  endeavoured  to  establish  as  criteria  of  their  value. 
The  task  of  exposing  errors  is  always  an  ungrateful  one,  but 
we  hope,  in  the  present  case,  wiil  not  be  found  to  be  pursued  in 
an  unfair  or  improper  spirit. 

Since  ike  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  Mr. 
Trevitfaick  first  established  the  practicability  of  steam-carriages, 
in  as  far  as  their  progressive  motion  merely  was  concerned, 
probably  not  less  than  a  hundred  steam-carriages  have  been 
constructed  for  the  puipose  of  moving  on  the  common  roads, 
.FesembUng  each  odwr  only  in  the  sameness  of  their  results. 
One  alter  another  the  inventors  seem  wholly  to  have  mbtaken  the 
ebject^  which  was,  not  merely  to  construct  a  powerful  steam*car- 
riagt,  but  one  that  shouU  be  so  economical  both  in  the  consump*- 
tioa  of  faely  tear  and  wear,  and  original  expense,  as  advantage- 
ously to  supersede  horses.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  considered^ 
that  unless  the  original  price  of  the  engine,  and  the  expense  of 
keeping  it  up,  were  less  than  that  of  horses,  however  amusing  it 
might  be  as  a  spectacle,  or  interesting  as  a  philosophical  problem, 
the  invention  would  be  useless,  and  wholly  unprofitable.  They 
ought  to  have  recollected,  that  even  if  their  engines  had  attained, 
on  their  first  construction,  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  yet 
if  they  were  thereby  to  be  so  seriously  injured  as  to  be  disabled 
-irom  further  use,  in  such  case  the  speed  or  security  of  the  convey- 
ance would  be  of  no  earthly  utility.  A  mile  in  two  minutes  is, 
we  know,  the  speed  of  some  race  horses,  and  by  placing  a  series 
of  them  at  each  mile,  along  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  that  space 
might  be  overtaken  in  one  hour.  The  cost  of  such  expedition 
^ould,  however,  be  so  enormous  as  to  render  it  of  no  use ;  yet  it 
would  not  be  more  enormous  than  that  of  a  steam-engme  of  the 
ordinary  construction  on  a  road,  at  the  same  rate. 

The  inquiry  therefore  is  altogether  one  of  economy  and  dura- 
bility, rather  than  of  possibility;  and  instead  of  inventors  claiming 
for  themselves  any  merit  when  they  had  succeeded  in  making  a 
carriage  propelled  with  a  moderate  velocity,  they  should  rather 
:have  kept  the  matter  to  themselves,  until  they  had  manufactured 
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one  really  economical  and  useful,  uniting  advantage  to  the  pnUk 
and  remuneratibn  to  themselves. 

The  labour  of  passing  in  detail  over  every  one  of  these  inven- 
tions is  much  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  have  already  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  only  car- 
riages that  still  remain  before  the  public  are  those  of  Mr*  Ste> 
phenson  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  and  on  the 
common  road  those  of  Mn  Gurney,  Mr.  Hancock,  and  Messrs. 
Ogle  and  Summers,  We  shall  consider  each  of  these  in  succes- 
sion. 

Mn  Stephenson's  name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  projectors  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway,  as  having  given  to  travelling  by  steam  its 
most  powerful  impetus.  Long  previous  to  this  period  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson had  been  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  talented  practical 
engineers  in  Britain,  minutely  acquainted  with  the  details  of  rail- 
roads, and  their  construction,  and  familiar  with  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  as  to  its  capabilities — a  man  whose  opinion  on 
such  subjects  deservedly  carries  with  it  the  very  highest  weight 
It  is  to  Mr.  Stephenson's  talent  alone  that  he  is  indebted  for 
having  raised  himself  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life  to  his  present 
respectable  and  honourable  eminence,  and  the  rail-road  he  has 
constructed  for  the  Company,  though  not  upon  the  line  originally 
proposed  by  himself,  is  as  beautiful  a  piece  of  work  as  we  should 
ever  wish  to  look  upon.  His  acquaintance  with  machines  for 
rapid  motion  had  its  commencement,  however,  only  with  this  raii- 
roady  those  which  he  had  previously  been  engaged  in  con- 
structing having  been  used  at  velocities  much  lower.  Familiar 
.with  works  requiring  strength  and  solidity,  he  entered  upon*a  de- 
partment to  which  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  when  he  undertook 
the  superintendence  of  vehicles  in  which  lightness  and  elasticity 
were  the  highest  requisites.  This  will  account  for  many  imper- 
fections that  still  adhere  to  these  engines,  the  principal  excellence 
of  which  indeed  consists  in  a  peculiarity  in  the  boiler,  which  is 
not  the  iqvention  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  but  of  Mr.  Booth,  trea- 
surer to  the  Company.  This  boiler  has  been  found  more  powerful 
and  economical  within  a  given  space  than  any  of  its  predecessors; 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  practical  exemplification  of  some  of  the  methods 
and  principles  which  have  been  explained  in  the  previous  pages 
of  this  article.  In  the  first  place,  the  fire  is  within  the  tmler, 
and  is  so  large  as  to  act  directly  on  a  surface  of  about  twenty 
feet;  the  flame  then  passes,  not  immediately  into  the  chimney, 
but  through  a  second  division  of  the  boiler  placed  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  other,  and  in  the  form  of  a  large  cylindrical 
cask  laid  on  its  side,  and  so  placed  that  the  part  of  the  boiler  that 
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cmntains  the  burning  fuel  is  at  one  end  of  the  cask,  and  the 
chimney  at  the  other  end.  To  reach  the  chimney^  therefore,  the 
flame  must  pass  through  this  cask,  which  it  does,  not  by  one 
large  pipe,  but  by  50  or  100  small  pipes,  like  gun-barrels.  It  is 
in  this  cylindrical  part  of  the  boiler  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  steam  is  generated,  the  heated  air  in  its  passage  is,  as  it  were, 
filtered  of  every  particle  of  its  heat^  the  flame  heats  immediately 
on  almost  every  particle  of  the  water,  and  an  ample  and  most 
rapid  supply  of  very  powerful  steam  is  obtained*  The  smoke 
then  passes  up  the  chimney  into  the  atmosphere.  As  from  the 
shortness  of  die  chimneys  that  are  necessary  in  locomotive  en- 
gines, the  draught  would  be  exceedingly  slight,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  it  the  waste  steam  of  this  engine  is  suffered  to 
escape  up  die  chimney  through  the  mouth  of  a  pipe;  from  its 
great  elasticity,  it  forces  its  way  rapidly,  and  impels  along  with  it 
the  smoke  and  air  in  a  violent  current^  by  which  the  combustion 
and  generation  of  steam  are  rendered  very  rapid. 

These  boilers,  therefore,  possess  two  of  the  requisite  qualities 
in  a  high  degree — power  and  smallness  of  bulk;  but  they  do  not 
possess  the  last — lightness.  They  require  to  be  formed  of  metal 
half  an  inch  thick,  so  that  the  weight  of  an  engine  is  from  four 
to  six  or  eight  tons.  Again,  the  mode  of  inserting  the  tubes  is 
such,  that  their  expansion  by  beat  or  other  circumstances  soon 
loosens  them,  and  necessitates  frequent  repairs. 

We  have  now  said  all  that  we  can  in  favour  of  these  engines. 
In  the  other  parts  of  them  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
either  novelties,  improvements,  or  the  necessary  adaptations  to 
rapid  motion.  Let  our  readers  apply  the  criteria  we  have  given 
them.  The  passages  should  be  short  and  direct;  these  are  long 
and  interrupted.  The  cylinders  should  be  large  and  powerful ; 
these  are  small  and  confined.  ~  The  engine  should  be  hung  on 
springs;  this  is  so  nominally,  but  in  reality  is  not.  There 
should  be  some  provision  for  the  ascent  on  a  change  of  level; 
here  there  is  none,  and  the  engine  requires  to  be  assisted  up 
hill.  The  want  of  proper  suspension  on  springs  appears  to  be 
the  most  radical  defect  in  these  engines,  and  its  consequences 
are  most  destructive.  Every  one  knows  that  the  effect  of  a  spring 
depends  upon  its  length  and  its  thinness ;  the  springs  of  these 
are  short  and  thick,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  compound  blocks 
of  metal,  forged  in  the  shape  of  springs,  but  possessing  scarcely 
any  of  their  qualities.  Indeed  the  very  nature  of  the  mechanism 
used  for  propelling  the  engines  renders  it  necessary  that  the 
springs  should  not  act  to  the  requisite  extent;  the  wheels  are 
turned  by  a  crank  in  the  axle,  which  could  not  act  if  the  springs 
were  allowed  to  vibrate.     To  prevent  their  vibration,  an  iron 
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guide  Mocks  them  before  and  behind  from  any  jnotita, 
backward  or  forward.  They  are  necessarily  incapable  of  liilend 
motion^  and  their  own  stiffness  prevents  any  thing  Hk&  adequate 
vertical  action.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  tt^le  defects^  are 
most  injurious  to  the  engines  or  to  the  road  on  n^ich  they  ran. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  that  e? ery  possible 
facility  oi  vibration  is  at  least  as  necessary  on  a  rail*road  as  it  is  on 
a  common  road. 

A  rail-road  is  not  by  any  means  what  man^  suppose  it  to  be,  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  even  road  of  metal ;  it  is  composed  of  sepa- 
rate bars  of  iron,  united  to  each  other  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
six  yards^  so  that  there  are  frequent  joinings.  Now  these  joinings 
are  necessarily  imperfect,  as  an  opening  must  be  left  between  the 
successive  rails  to  admit  of  their  expansion  and  contraction  with 
the  variation  of  temperature;  besides,  the  rails  are  not  supported 
uniformly  by  laying  on  the  surface  of  the  road,  but  rest  upon  stone 
pillars,  or  sleepers,  as  they  are  called,  placed  at  distances  of  a  yard 
from  each  other,  and  as  the  great  weights  pass  over  them  with 
considerable  velocity  these  sleepers  are  driven  deeper  into  the 
ground,  so  that  the  rail-road  soon  becomes  uneven,  one  rail  having 
one  direction  and  the  next  a  different  one.  Though  these  defects 
are  not  easily  detected  by  the  eye,  yet  they  are  very  sensible  upon 
close  inspection  with  instruments,  and  still  tnore  so  by  the  car- 
riages that  pass  over  them^  as  the  wheels,  on  passing  over  a  j[oin^ 
ing  of  two  rails,  receive  a  severe  jolt,  and  also  a  change  of  direc- 
tion ;  driven  first  to  one  side  of  the  road^  then  to  the  other,  the 
carriage  rocks  like  a  ship  at  sea,  whilst  at  every  swing  one  wheel 
or  the  other  strikes  k  rail  with  considerable  violence ;  the  motion 
is  thus  rendered  rough  and  unsteady,  and  the  carriage  requires 
most  eminently  the  use  of  springs — really  acting,  unfettered 
springs — so  placed  that,  whedier  the  wheel  be  joked  in  passing 
over  a  joining,  or  in  striking  the  altelnate  sides  of  the  road,  the 
shock  may  be  prevented  froin  passing  to  the  body  of  the  vehicle, 
which  may  thus  keep  its  uniform  line.  The  damage  sustained  by 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-way  from  these  causes  is  by  no 
means  trifling.  On  examining  the  last  half-^yearly  statement, 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  subscribers,  we  find  that  the  repairs 
of  the  rail-way  cost  7,331/.  in  six  months,  being  more  than 
14,000/.  per  annum.  But  the  evil  effects  of  this  action  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  railway  itself;  they  are  still  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  engines  that  run  upon  it,  as  well  as  to  the  carriages, 
as  the  former,  from  their  delicate  mechanism,  receive  th^  shocks 
with  unmitigated  violence,  by  which  every  bolt  is  shaken  loose, 
and  even  the  strongest  parts  of  the  machinery  are  speedily^  torn  to 
pieoe8#    The  cure  for  this  imperfection  bas  not  beeoi  aa  it  ought 
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to  have  been,  the  iovention  of  new  expedients  to  allow  the  ext^n^ 
sive  action  of  springs;   the  remedy  has  only  increased  the  evil, 
Xbey  have  gone  on  accumulating  the  bulk  and  weight  of  every 
part  of  the  engine,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  more  able  t<^  stand 
these  shocks,  which  are  themselves  increased  by  the  very  weight 
thaa  superadded,  so  that  instead  of  according  with  the  hope  at, 
first  held  forth,  that  they  would  be  rendered  lighter,  as  further 
experience  gave  opportunity,  they  are  daily  becoming  worse  and 
worse*     The  jolting  they  receive  is  very  violent.     We  have  stood 
on  one  of  them  for  hours  watching  the  action  of  the  springs,  an4 . 
have  experienced  on  our  own  body  every  jolt  of  the  rail-way#   The 
effect  produced  is  most  sensibly  perceived  where  it  is  most  sorely . 
felt,  in  the  revenue  of  the  company ;  for  even  at  this  moment, 
when  their  Engines  are  new  and  in  the  best  order,  the  expense, 
incurred  for  their  support  and  repair  is  10,582/.  in  six  months,  or  ^ 
above  21,000/.  per  annum,  making,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  . 
road,  35,000/.  of  yearly  expenditure,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  imperfections  we  have  been  describing.     This 
expense  is  easily  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  that  the  coin- 
pany  have  twenty-four  engines,  out  of  which  there  are  seldom 
more  than  six  fit  for  use,  the  others  undergoing  the  progress  of 
thorough  repair.     Our  readers  will  also  recollect  that  some  pro^ 
vision  is  necessary  for  adapting  engines  to  the  change  of  direction 
in  the  road,  a  greater  force  being  requisite  for  ascending  hills  than 
for  their  descent.    There  is  no  such  adaptation  in  Mr.  Stephen* 
son's  engines;  they  are  helped  up  the  hills  by  auxiliary  engines 
stationed  at  the  foot  of  them,  and  the  velocity  in  descending  is 
suffered  to  wear  the  engines,  without  making  any  use  of  their 
power.     These  defects  have  been  serious  drawbacks  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  company,  whom  they  serve  to  rob  of  much  of  that 
benefit  to  which  their  enlightened  spirit  of  mercantile  enterprise 
has  given  them  a  well  merited  claim. 

It  requires  no  elaborate  statement  to  show  how  hopeless  are 
the  schemes  of  some  individuab,  who  have  proposed  that  such 
engines  as  those  on  the  rail-road  should  be  applied  to  the  common 
road.  The  project  is  utterly  absurd.  They  could  as  much  run 
on  a  common  road  as  an  elephant  could  dance  on  a  tight  rope. 
Their  very  deficiencies,  when  applied  to  the  rail-road,  increase 
tenfold  on  the  common  road.  The  circumstance  of  their  enor- 
mous weight,  and  above  all,  their  imperfect  suspension  on  springs, 
renders  any  such  adaptation  perfectly  impossible.  Let  any  one 
who  has  paid  attention  to  the  progress  of  coacli  building  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  compare  the  ponderous  frame-work  of  a  royal 
^quipa^e  of  that  date  with  the  exquisitely  elegant  and  astouish- 
fngly  tight  stitucture  pf  a. private  carriage^  or  even  a  stage-coach 
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of  the  present  day,  and   he  will  then  understand  what 
vehicles  are  now,  and  what  they  ought  to  be.    A  good  carnage 
is,  it  must  be  recollected,  the  result  of  the  combined  skill  aiid 
successive  improvements  of  many  ingenious  competittMs    and 
admirable  artists,  not  a  machine  that  can  be  knocked  together  by 
any  engineer  who  wishes  to  make  an  engine;   and  it  inclades 
a  series  of  nicely-calculated  and  minutely-adjusted  proportioBs 
which  it  requires  a  lifetime  of  study  thoroughly  to  understand. 
What  an  exquisite  structure  is  a  modern  carriage! — how  simple 
in  appearance,  how  beautiful  in  itsiorm,  proportions  and  positioB, 
yet  how  complex  and  intricate  in  its  formation !     What  a  com- 
bination are  its  wheels,  tires  and  axles,  its  pole,  its  perch,  and  its 
'  springs,  body,  box,  cushions,  steps,  braces,  belts,  lamps,  blinds, 
and  bags,  each  individually  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  art ;  yet  every  one 
of  these  refinements,  necessary  to  expeditious  travelling  by  horses, 
is  thrown  aside  by  the  builders  of  steam-carriages,  and  diey  have 
at  once  reverted  to  a  structure  little  better  than  the  coal  carts  and 
brewers'  waggons  of  the  last  century.     Logs  of  wood  have  they 
for  perches — hundred   weights  of  metal  for  axletrees — springs 
have  they,  but  they  spring  not,  and  braces,  but  they  do  not  bend. 
Before  inventors  can  expect  to  meet  with  any  measure  of  success, 
they  must  reason  thus : — We  are  not  carriage  inventors,  nor  im- 
provers in  the  art  of  coach-building.     One  of  the  best  London- 
made  carriages  is  nearly  perfect.     Let  us  adopt  it  with  all  its 
improvements,  and,  if  we  can  succeed  in  anything,  it  will  be  in 
propelling  such  a  vehicle. — In  no  respect,  therefore,  but  in  the 
power  of  its  boiler,  is  Mr.  Stephenson's  engine  worthy  of  imita- 
tion in  such  as  are  intended  for  the  common  road. 

Next  to  the  engines  of  the  Liverpool  Railway,  those  of 
Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  designed  for  common  roads,  have 
most  strongly  excited  public  attention,  and  held  forth  tlie  greatest 
promise  of  ultimate  success.  We  shall  extract  some  account  of 
that  gentleman's  engine  from  his  friend  Professor  Lardner*s 
'*  Lectures  on  the  S team-Engine,"  of  which  the  author  has  just 
published  a  fourth  edition,  with  an  addition  of  two  chapters  oi 
most  disproportioned  bulk,  for  the  purpose  of  including  an  ac- 
count of  locomotion  by  steam.  If  this  treatise  had  been  revised 
and  amplified  in  regard  to  more  essential  points,  we  think  it  might 
have  been  more  useful  to  the  public,  as  well  as  more  creditable 
to  the  author;  especially  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Gordon,*  professedly 
devoted  to  that  branch  of  the  subject,  might  by  some  have  beeo 
supposed  to  have  rendered  Dr.  Lardner's  additions  on  that  score 

*  An  Historical  and  Practical  Treatise  upon  Elemental  Jjocomotton.  by  means  of 
Sfean^-Carriages  on  the  Common  Boads.    By  A.  Gordon :  Loodhm^  183^ 
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UBciiled  for.  Still,  however,  we  have  no  objection  to  see  the 
subject  re-discussed,  provided  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
errors,  or  opening  extensive  or  useful  views;  as  the  passages  we 
sfaall  extract  appear  to  exhibit  Dr.  Lardner's  own  opinions,  they 
WAX  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  estimate  of  their  value. 
^*  First  and  most  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  application  of  steam 
to  the  propelling  of  carriages  on  turnpike  roads  stands  the  name  of 
Mr.  Groldsworthy  Gumey,  a  medical  gentleman  and  scientific  chymist, 
of  Cornwall.  In  1822  Mr.  Gumey  succeeded  Dr.  Thomson  as  Lec- 
turer on  Chymistry  at  the  Surrey  Institution  $  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  results  of  some  experiments  on  heat,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 

Eroject  of  working  steam-carriages  on  common  roads;  and  since  1825 
e  has  unremittingly  devoted  his  exertions  and  expended  his  property  in 
perfecting  a  steam-engine  capable  of  attaining  the  end  he  had  m  view. 
Numerous  other  projectors,  as  might  have  been  expected,  have  followed 
in  his  wake.  Whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  by  better  fortune,  greater 
public  support,  or  more  powerful  genius,  may  outstrip  him  in  the  career 
on  which  he  has  ventured,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  at  present  be  easy  to 
predict.  But  whatever  be  the  event,  to  Mr.  Gumey  b  due,  and  will  be 
paid,  the  honour  of  first  proving  the  practicability  and  advantage  of 
the  project ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  adaptation  of  the  locomotive  engine 
to  common  roads,  his  name  will  stand  before  all  others  in  point  of  time, 
and  the  success  of  his  attempts  will  be  recorded  as  the  origin  and  cause 
of  the  success  of  others  in  the  same  race." — p.  216. 

On  this  little  matter  of  fame  and  honour  we  must  be  permitted 
to  express  our  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  Mr.  Gurney  may  probably  have  to  boast 
of  having  spent  more  of  his  own  money  and  that  of  other  persons 
in  the  furtherance  of  his  views  than  any  of  his  rivals,  and  of 
having  produced  greater  excitement  by  the  puiFs  of  the  metro- 
politan press,  and  his  exhibitions  to  city  crowds,  than  any  other 
projector.  But  not  to  him,  certainly,  is  due  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  to  prove  the  practicability  of  locomotion  by  steam 
on  the  common  roads ;  that,  indisputably,  belongs  to  Mr.  Trevi- 
thick,  his  predecessor.  As  to  the  matter  of  advantage,  that,  we 
fear,  wants  proof  as  much  at  this  moment  as  at  any  prior  date. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Gurney  may  yet  be  able  to  claim  this  only  merit  that 
now  remains  to  be  acquired  : — nous  verrons. 

"  The  mistake  which  so  long  prevailed  in  the  application  of  locomo- 
tives on  rail-roads,  and  which  as  we  have  shown,  materially  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  invention,  was  shared  by  IVtr.  Gumey.  Taking  for 
granted  the  inability  of  the  wheels  to  propel,  be  wasted  much  labour  and 
skill  in  the,  contrivance  of  levers  and  propellers,  which  acted  on  the 
ground  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  the  feet  of  horses  to  drive  the 
carriage  forward.  After  various  fruitless  attempts  of  this  kind,  the 
experience  acquired  in  the  trials  to  which  they  gave  rise,  at  last  forced 
the  truth  upon  his  noticci  and  he  found  that  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels 
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WM  not  otify  sufficient  to  propd  the  carriage  heayily  ladto  on  k«cl 
roads,  bat  waa  cafiable  of  causing  it  to  ascend  ail  the  bilk  wbich  occav 
on  ordinary  turnpike  roads." — p.  217. 

In  following  the  Professor's  descriptioh  of  Mr.  Gumey^s 
engine,  it  may  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  five  canons  of  criti- 
cism which  we  have  laid  down. 

•*  The  boiler  of  Mr.  Gumey  differs  in  the  most  striking  mann^  fit>iii 
all  other  forms  of  boilers  hitherto  invented  :  there  is  no  part  of  ft,  ddt 
even  excepting  the  grate-bars,  in  wbich  metal  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  fire  is  out  of  contact  with  water ;  the  grate-lmrs  themselves  are  tubes 
filled  with  water,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  boiler  itself.  His 
boiler  consists  of  three  strong  metal  cylinders  placed  hi  a  horizontal 
position  one  above  the  other.  Proceeding  from  the  side  of  the  lowest 
cylinder,  a  row  of  tubes  incline  slightly  upwards ;  the  other  extremities 
of  these  tubes  are  connected  with  the  same  number  of  upright  tubes,  and 
the  upper  extremities  of  these  upright  tubes  are  connected  with  another 
set  of  tubes  equal  in  number,  inclining  slightly  upwards,  and  terminating 
in  the  second  cylinder.  It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  the  space 
containing  the  fire  is  enclosed  on  every  side  by  a  grating  of  tubes,  and 
that  if  water  be  supplied  to  the  upper  cylinder  it  wiQ  descend  throtmfa 
the  tubes  into  the  under, cylinder,  and  from  it  to  the  grating  of  the 
furnace  and  the  other  water-pipes  that  surround  the  fire.  That  portion 
of  the  heat  of  the  burning  fuel  which  in  other  furnaces  destroys  the  bars  of 
the  grate,  is  here  expended  in  heating  the  water  contained  in  the  tubes, of 
wbich  it  consists.  The  radiant  beat  of  the  ^re  acts  upon  the  tubes 
forming  the  roof  of  the  fnmace,  on  the  tubes  at  the  back  of  it,  and  par* 
ttally  on  the  horizontal  cyUnders  and  the  tnbes  by  wbich  they  commu- 
nicate. As  the  water  in  the  lowor  tubes  is  heated,  it  becomes  specifically 
lighter  than  water  of  a  less  temperature,  and  consequently  acquires  a 
tendency  to  ascend.  It  passes,  therefore,  rapidly  into  the  higher  part  of 
the  tubes.  Meanwhile  the  colder  portions  descend,  and  the  inclined 
positions  of  the  tubes  give  play  to  this  tendency  of  the  heated  water,  so 
that  a  prodigiously  rapid  circulation  is  produced  when  the  fire  begins^  to 
act  upon  the  tubes,  and  steam  is  rapidly  generated." — p.  219. 

The  Professor  then  proceeds  to  favour  us  with  an  account  of 
some  experiments  undertaken  by  himself,  with  the  view  of  demon- 
strating that  the  effect  of  the  circulation  accomplished  in  Mr. 
Gumey's  boiler  is  so  admirable,  as  constantly  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature of  the  metal  of  which  it  consists,  at  as  low  a  point  as 
that  of  the  water  which  it  contains  !  This  is  indeed  a  most  im- 
portant discovery !  and  lest  we  should  in  any  way  misrepresent 
the  doctor's  opinion,  we  give  it  in  his  own  words  :-—    - 

"  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  cardinal  excellence  of  Mr.  Gumey's 
boiler.  It  is  impossible  that  any  part  of  the  metal  of  whkrb  it  is 
formed  can  receive  a  greater  temperature  than  that  of  the  water  wbiMk 
it  contains,  and  that  temperature,  as  is  obvious,  can  be  reguliiled  vrM 
the  most  perfect  ceitaiDty  and  precision.    I  have  sean  ^  Uabta^  ^ 
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tbta  boiler,  wliike  exposed  to  the  actkn  of  ibe  firoftcey  after  that  ju;tkm' 
h%B  comiuoed  for  a  Uog  period  e£  tirae,  and  I  hate  never  obsenred  Ibe 
soot  wbicb  covers  them  to  redden,  as  it  would  do  if  ibe  tube  attained 
a  €:ertain  temperature."— p«  224. 

Such  is  Dr.  Lardner's  idea  of  the  perfection  of  these  boilers ! 
He  states,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  part  of  the  metal  between 
the  water  and  the  fire,  can  become  hotter  than  the  water  within 
the  boilen     Surely  the  doctor  must  either  have  ill-expressed  his 
meaning,  or  we  have  misunderstood  him.     Does  he  mean  to  assert, 
in  contradiction  to  all  the  established  laws  of  the  propagation  of 
beat  through  soKd  bodies,  that  the  outside  of  a  metallic  plate 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  flame,  at  an  inconceivably  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  boiling  water,  will  not  become  hotter 
than  water  whose  ebullition  is  in  the  act  of  commenting  ?    Sorely 
the  doctor  will   allow,  that  water,  when  boiling  in  a  comiiion 
kettle,  circulates  more  freely  than  in  the  tubes  of  Mr.  Gum^y's 
boiler ;  and  will  he  really  assert  that  the  bottom  of  the  kettle 
and  the  water  it  contains  are  of  the  same  temperature  i     Judging 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  our  statement  would  be  exactly 
the  reverse;    that  the  metal  between  the  water  and    the   fire 
which  heats  it,  must  always  be  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
water,  and  a  lower  temperature  than  the  fire.     It  is  in  fact  the 
metal  that  heats  the  water,  while  the  fire  only  communicates  to 
the   metal   such  a  temperature  as  wilt  sustain  it  at  a  medium 
between  the  water  and  the  fire ;  and  the  more  rapidly  the  steam 
is  generated,  that  is,  the  greater  the  excess  of  the  heat  of  the 
metal  of  the  boiler  above  that  of  the  water  which  rests  upon 
it,  the  more  efficient  will  the  boiler  become*     The  circulation 
alluded  to  is  necessarily  slower  in  Mr.  Gurney's  boiler  than  in 
any  other  yet  constructed,  so  that  what  Dr.  Lardner  regards  as 
its  cardmat  excellence^  is,  in  reality,  its  radical  defect;  and  his  won- 
derful discovery  in  the  propagation  of  caloric,  at  variance  with  all 
the  observed   phenomena  and  established   laws  of  that  fluid. 
What  may  have  been  the  motives    that  induced  the  doctor  to 
give  so  decided  a  preferei^^  to  Mr.  Gnroey'a  bmler  above  all 
others,  it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire,  but  it  is  certainly  rather 
amusing  to  find  the  reasons  adduced  for  thi»  preference  elsewhere 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  another  engine.     In 
speaking  of  the  Liverpool  engines,  a  few  pages  before^  Dr.  Lardner 
had  observed,  (p.  1?0),  that  '^  Air  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  air  in  the  flues  should  be  exposed  to  as 
great  an  extent  of  surface,  in  contact  with  the  water  as  possible.*' 
And  again,  that  ^  the  shape  of  a  tube,  geometrically  considered, 
is  most  unfavourable  for  the  exposure  of  a  fluid  contained  in  it  to 
it*  awjfkce."*    So  ouich  for  the  JUverpool  engines* .  No>w>  observe* 
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bow  admirably  these  reasons  are  converted,  by  a  slightly  varied 
mode  of  expression,  into  high  panegyric  upon  Mr.  Gumejr's  en- 
gine. In  addition  to  the  **  cardinal  excellence  *'  above  quoted,  it 
18  said,  that  "  every  part  of  this  boiler,  being  cylindrical  (or  tubular) 
it  has  the  form  vrhich,  mechanically  considered,  is  most  favourable 
to  strength,  and  which,  within  given  dimensions,  contains  the 
greatest  quantity  of  water;"  that  is,  it  contains  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  useless  water,  and  exposes  the  least  possible,  useful,  or 
heating  surface ! 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Gurney's  boiler  is  by  no  means  well 
adapted  to  carriages.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that 
from  the  inclined  position  of  the  tubes,  the  steam,  when  once 
generated,  cannot  escape  from  them  without  partially  empty- 
ing the  water  they  contain;  then  the  flame  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  metal  sufficiently  long  to  give  out  its  beat,  but  merely  strikes 
en  passant  upon  the  sides  of  tibe  tubes,  and  between  each  pair  of 
adjacent  tubes  there  is  a  space,  through  which  the  flame  passes 
without  producing  any  good  effect;  while  there  should  have  been 
a  double  row  of  tubes  above  the  spaces  of  the  others  to  receive 
this  heat.  Again,  the  fire  is  not  wholly  surrounded  by  water;  on 
two  sides  it  is  exposed  and  the  heat  wasted:  the  steam,  also,  is 
not  used  as  it  comes  most  elastic  from  the  contact  of  heated 
metal,  but  is  collected  in  a  cooler  vessel,  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  called  a  separator.  From  all  these  defects  in  the  nature  of 
the  boiler,  it  follows  that  it  is  by  no  means  well  suited  for  steam- 
carriages;  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  examples  we  have  seen  of  Mr. 
Gumey's  engines,  there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
steam,  so  that  the  rate  of  motion  was  limited  to  a  very  low  point; 
and  where  obstacles  occurred,  they  were  only  conquered  by  allow- 
ing the  carriage  to  stand  still  till  the  accumulation  of  steam  should 
give  an  increase  of  power.  But  the  defects  of  Mr.  Gumey's 
boiler  would  not  be  sufficient  to  condemn  the  whole  of  his  engine, 
provided  there  existed  judicious  arrangements  in  other  elements 
of  his  machine.  According  to  the  institutes  of  criticism  we  have 
here  established,  the  next  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  passage  of  the 
steam  into  the  cylinders,  and  its  operation  when  there..  We 
have  shown  that  the  strength  of  a  current  of  steam,  as  it  passes 
from  the  boiler  into  the  working  part  of  the  engine,  depends 
mainly  upon  the  directness  and  shortness  of  the  pipe  by  which  it 
is  conducted.  As  the  force  of  a  current  of  wind  is  broken  by  the 
turns  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes  in  a  city,  so  is  the  power  of  a 
current  of  steam  reduced  by  the  cooling  and  resistance  it  en- 
counters in  a  sinuous  and  contracted  passage.  Now  in  Mr. 
Gumey's  engine  the  boiler  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  car- 
riage, and  the  cylinders  work  in  the  under  part  below  the  body. 
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The  steam  is  collected  in  a  vessel  xm  tiw  lii^iest  part  of  the  fc^y, 
«nd  enters  the  steam-pipe  at  the  top  of  this  vessel;  it  then  pastes 
to  the  bottom^  traTerstng  in  the  pipe  the  ^ole  length  of  the  car*^ 
jriage,  to  the  seat  of  the  conductor;  it  then  turns  directly  upwards 
to  the  head  of  the  direction,  and  then  directly  down  again  to  die 
under  part  of  the  carriage;  it  now  passes  back  under  the  carriage 
and  turns  down  to  undergo  in  the  valves  two  or  three  additional 
distortions.  Well  may  Mr.  Gunaey  say  that  his  steam  is  wire^ 
drawn!  After  uadergoiDg  eight  right  angled  turns,  it  must,  in*- 
deed,  be  suffideiitly  attenuated  and  enfeebled.  To  a  practical 
man  the  statement  appears  to  be  absolutely  incredible,  and  to  in«- 
volve  the  most  inconceivable  infetnation.  Here  we  have  a  boiler 
wasting  with  a  high  temperature,  and  bursting  with  a  feariVil 
force,  while  not  a  fourth  part  of  it  is  available  to  use  in  the  en<- 
gine.  The  result  we  shaH  give  in  his  own  words,  as  elicited  by 
the  exammation  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Steam-Carriages. 

**  During  the  experiments  yoa  have  been  makings  have  yon  frequently 
had  year  tubes  burst?— Very  often. 

"  What  18  the  average  pressure  on  the  boUer  per  square  inch  in  your 
ordioary  rate  of  travelling? — ^Aboat  70  pounds — never  more  than  130 
pounds.  I  do  not  think  that  the  pressure  is  more  than  20  pounds  to  an 
iiioh  on  the  pislon/' — p.  2h 

What  a  strange  acknowledgment!  Had  Mr.  Gumey  been  de- 
vising the  most  certain  method  of  rendering  his  engine  at  once 
ineffective  and  dangerous,  he  could  not  have  hit  upon  any  one 
better  calculated  to  serve  his  purpose  than  the  extraordinary  dance 
he  has  led  his  steam.  Does  he  not  know  that  even  a  circuit 
around  the  outside  of  a  cylinder  is  condemned  as  injurious  to  the 
power  of  an  ordinary  engine  ?  Where  was  Dr.  Lardner's  acumen 
and  sagacity  when  he  omitted  to  notice  this  irict?  Shall  we  sup- 
pose that  he  was  only  unwilling  to  express  an  unirivourable  opi- 
nion of  his  friend's  invention?  Or  shall  we  suppose  him  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  effect  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced? 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Gumey *s  cylinders  and  other  working  appa- 
ratus, we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  have  of  late 
been  much  improved.  Originally,  their  diameter  was  ridicu- 
lously small;  dear  experience  has  at  last  brought  them  up  to 
tolerable  dimensions.  The  piston  rods  act  through  connecting 
rods  upon  cranks  in  the  hind  axle,  by  which  one  or  both  wheels 
may  be  turned  round  and  the  carriage  propelled.  Mr.  Gumey 
complains  that  his  axles  broke  in  a  most  unaccountable  manned* 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  the  fracture  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  their  position,  and  the  double  strain  to  which 
they  are  subject;  and  the  only  wonddr  is,  how  they  ever  stand  any 
impulsive  force  at  all! 
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The  next  matter  of  attention  is  the  manner  in  which  die  hang- 
ing of  Mr,  Gumey's  engine  upon  springs  is  accomplished.  We 
have  seen  how  absolutely  necessary,  even  to  engines  on  rail* 
roads,  is  a  perfectly  easy  and  entire  suspension  on  flexible  springs. 
Much  more  are  they  indispensable  to  machinery  which  is  to  be 
subjected  at  a  high  velocity  to  the  irregular  impulses  of  a  pebbled 
road.  Mr.  Gurney's  language  on  this  point  is,  we  think,  calcu- 
lated to  mislead,  perhaps  without  his  intending  it.  In  his  exa- 
mination before  the  Commons'  Committee,  his  answer  to  the 
question — **  Is  the  chief  weight  supported  on  springs?*' — was 
most  unqualified.  "  The  whole  is  on  springs."  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  boiler  and  body  of  the  vehicle  are  upon  springs,  but  it  is 
not  less  true  that  the  engine  and  machinery,  the  most  important 
part,  are  not.  The  most  simple  inspection  of  any  drawing  of 
it  will  show,  what  we  first  noticed  in  the  reality,  that  the  ma- 
chinery being  placed  beneath  the  body  of  the  carriage,  resting 
on  the  perches,  communicates  with  and  terminates  in  the  hinder 
axle,  and  receives  from  the  road  an  unbroken  jolt  from  every 
stone  over  which  the  hinder  wheels  are  driven.  This  is,  indeed; 
what  Dr.  Lardner  should  have  called  the  **  cardinal  defect'^  of 
Mr.  Gumey's  and  almost  every  other  steam-carriage.  Of  the 
obstacles  which  the  ignorance  or  apprehensions  of  interested 
parties  would  interpose  to  prevent  the  general  introduction  of 
steam-carriages  on  roads,  Mr.  Gurney,  who  has  had  some  expe- 
rience in  them,  complains,  naturally  enough,  with  some  degree  bf 
bitterness.  Such  things  however  can  excite  no  surprise;  they  have 
been  the  invariable  concomitants  of  every  great  improvement  in 
our  machinery  and  manufactures,  on  their  first  introduction.  A 
very  short  time  will  be  sufficient  to  dispel  all  the  absurd  notions 
which  have  been  so  industriously  propagated  on  the  subject, 
some  of  which,  it  was  painful  to  observe  in  a  recent  instance, 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  dispensers  of  justice.  The  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  late  Report  of  the  Commons'  Committee, 
and  the  Evidence  which  accompanies  it,  cannot  fail,  when  generally 
diffused,  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  all  the  points  connected 
with  it. 

Only  one  point  of  enquiry  remains,  as  to  the  qualifications  and 
j[)owers  of  Mr.  Gumey  s  engine,  according  to  our  code  of  exa- 
mination. Has  Mr.  Gurney  made  any  provision  for  the  ascent 
of  hills,  or  for  the  exertion  of  a  greater  or  less  power  in  propel- 
ling greater  or  less  weights  ?  We  shall  amuse  our  readers  by  the 
two  methods  which  he  either  uses  or  proposes.  When  a  hill  or 
obstacle  is  to  be  conquered,  Mr.  Gumey  uses  what  he  calls /ire- 
faration.  This  seems  rather  a  vague  term,  but  we  shall  explain 
It :  before  arriving  at  the  ascent,  the  carriage  is  either  stopped,  or 
its  motion  retarded  to  the  slowest  rate ;  the  steam  is  then  allowed 
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to  accumulate  withio  the  boiler  till  it  is  ready  to  burit^  and  tlien^ 
being  taken  at  its  greatest  strength^  the  carriage  is  set  agoing,  and 
the  accumulated  steam  will  just  carry  it  up  A  slight  ascent.  Dr. 
Lardner  speaks  of  another  mode,  which  he  calls  "  opening  the 
throttle  valve ;"  the  doctor  ought  to  have  known  that  this  can 
do  nothing  more  than  merely  let  off  a  previous  accumulation  of 
ateam  when  there  is  an  excessive  supply  ^  but  the  supply  in  Mr. 
Gumey's  engine  is  well  known  to  l^e  scanty  enough  for  the  most 
ordinary  purposes,  much,  less  to  accumulate  a  siqking  fi^nd  for 
exigencies.  Mr.  Gumey  knew  the  inexpedieqcy  of  the  doctor's 
cure»  and  therefore  he  gives  us  a  third  mode  of  gaining  a  pen^a- 
nent  increase  of  po>ver,  which  is  so  rich  that  we  must  give  it  in 
bis  own  words.  That  power  being  equally  requisite  for  dragging 
a  greater  weight  on  the  level,  or  the  same  weight  up  hill. 

*'  What  diameter  do  you  propose  to  make  the  propelling  wheels  of 
your  new  carriages  V*  ''I  propose  to  have  them  about  five  fisct.  I 
would  observe  tl^t  by  taking  a  wheel  of  five  ftet  diameter  off  the  axle, 
and  putting  on  one  of  two  feet  six,  the  engine  would  be  ipultipljed 
double  its  power,  and  lose  of  course  one  half  iu  speed  j  in  some  cases  it 
inay  be  desirable  to  do  so  if  the  carriages  are  used  for  general  purposes; 
for  speed  and  dragging  of  heavy  weights  alternately,  larger  or  smaller 
wheels  may  be  put,  to  meet  circumstances  as  they  occur." — Rq)ort,  p.  19# 

So  when  we.  staift  one  of  Mr.  Gumey's  coaches,  we  are  also 
to  be  provided  with  sundry  ^pare  sets  of  wheels  of  various  sizes> 
from  the  <*  ten  feet  ten"  of  a  timber  yard  to  die  "  two  feet  two** 
of  a  poney  phaeton.  Starting  light,  we  are  to  use  the  ordinary 
five  feet  wheel,  but  picking  up  a  load  by  the  way,  we  are  forth- 
with to  unscrew  our  caps,  pull  out  our  linch  pins,  remove  these 
wheels,  and  lower  the  hinder  parts  of  the  vehicle  to  the  moderate 
level  of  fifteen  inches  above  the  ground!  Precious  manoeuvre; 
valuable  travelling  accommodation  in  the  nineteenth  century! 
We  are  to  carry  with  us,  either  in  our  great  coat  pockets,  or  in 
the  fore  boot,  or  hung  around  the  carriagCi  where  best  we  can 
find,  accommodation  for  su^h  bulky  passengers,  sets  of  coach- 
wheels  of  various  uxes,  to  be  substituted  for  each  other  in  order 
to  '^  meet  circumstances  as  they  occur ! "  We  hope  Dn  Lardner 
will  not  omit  this  ^  cardinal  eKcellence'^  in  his  next  edition. 

Still  we  do  not  altogether  despair  of  Mr.  Gumey's  final  success. 
He  has  not  shown  himself  averse  to  improvements,  or  doggedly 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  one  peculiar  system.  Already  he  has 
adopted  three  different  ones.  First,  he  used  propelling  feet  like 
those  of  a  horse;  then  abandoning  them  he  adopted  wheels; 
and  nowy  in  his  third  system,  he  has  removed  the  steam  machinery 
from  the  carriage  with  the  passengers,  and  places  it  as  a  steam 
horse  in  front  of  the  carriage,  to  drag  it  along  the  road,     hex 
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bim  make  one  change  more — a  radical  one  certainly — and  we 
promise  him  success.  Let  him  construct  a  more  efficient  boiler, 
use  shorter  passages,  larger  cylinders,  and  simpler  gear;  let  htm 
set  the  whole  upon  elastic  springs,  and  invent  a  more  commodious 
mode  of  varying  power.  Until  he  does  this,  we  shall  express  the 
same  opinion  of  Mr.  Gurney's  engine  that  a  Scotchman  oooe 
gave  of  his  own  fowling-piece,  that  the  gun  was  a  very  good  gaa, 
but  only  wanted  a  new  stock,  lock  and  barrel.  •- 

Mr.  Walter  Hancock  has  invented  anfother  steam  carriage, 
which  has  been  run  for  some  time  on  the  Harrow  Road,  as 
an  omnibus,  with  some  measure  of  success.  Mr.  Hancock  has 
invented  a  powerful  boiler,  a  strong  engine,  and  has  suspended 
it  upon  springs  in  a  much  better  way  than  hitherto  adopted.  But 
his  engine  does  not  seem  adapted  for  rapid  motion,  and  oolj 
aspires  to  the  sober  pace  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  It  is  clumsy 
and  heavy,  and  has^  we  think,  already  attained  all  that  it  ever  can 
attain.  It  resembles  very  much  the  cumbrous  diligences  of  the 
French,  and  only  wants  the  exalted  cabriolet  on  the  top  to  present 
a  perfect  likeness  of  one  of  these  tardy  vehicles.  In  looking  at  it, 
one  is  induced  to  suppose  that  coach  building  has  gone  back  half 
a  century.  We  give  the  inventor's  own  description  of  his  vdiide 
from  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons'  Committee. 

*'  Will  you  state  the  progress  you  have  made  in  the  improvement  of 
your  steam-carriage? — 'The  principal  improvement  I  consider  is  in  tke 
boiler,  that  of  constructing  the  boiler  much  lighter  than  any  now  in  use. 
There  are  flat  chambers  which  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  chamben 
being  about  two  inches  thick,  and  there  is  a  space  between  each  two 
inches;  there  are  ten  chambers  and  there  are  ten  flues,  and  under  the 
flues  there  is  six  square  feet  of  Are,  which  is  the  dimension  of  the  boikr, 
top  and  bottom;  the  chambers  are  filled  from  half  to  two-thirds  full  of 
water,  and  the  other  third  is  left  for  steam,  there  is  a  communicatioo 
quite  through  the  series  of  chambers,  top  and  bottom;  this  communica- 
tion is  formed  by  means  of  two  large  bolts  which  screw  all  the  chambers 
together,  the  bottom  bolts  the  bottom  part  of  the  chambers  and  the  top 
bolts  the  top  part  of  the  chambers,  and  by  releasing  these  bolts  at  anj 
time  all  the  chambers  fall  apart,  and  by  screwing  them  they  are  all  nude 
tight  again;  we  hava  braces  to  fasten  Ihem;  the  steam  is  dnvan  oat 
through  the  centre  of  one  of  the  flues,  and  the  water  is  ejected  6om  the 
pump  at  the  bottom  comijdanication  for  the  supply  of  water.  The  bdler 
is  placed  behind  the  carriage;  there  is  an  engine-house  between  the 
boiler  and  the  carriage ;  the  engines  are  placed  perpendicular  between 
the  passengers  and  the  boiler,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  vehicle  is  for  the 
passengers ;  so  that  all  the  machinery  is  quite  behind  the  carriage  and 
the  fore  part  of  the  carriage  entirely  for  the  convenience  of  passengers.' 
*  What  is  the  weight  of  your  vehicle  V  ^  I  should  imagine  about  three 
tons  and  a  half.*  *  To  how  many  of  your  wheels  do  you  apply  yoor 
power?'  '  To  two,  occasionally  one.  The  axletree  of  the  present  car- 
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Tiage  is  made  precisely  the  same  as  the  common  axles  now  in  nse^  straigbt 
and  merely  bent  at  the  end^  and  I  have  a  chain  which  I  put  on  the  nave 
of  the  wheels  and  that  communicates  with  a  corresponding  chain  wheel 
on  the  crank  shaft  of  the  engines.  There  are  two  engines  working  on 
two  cranks,  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  used  in  common  for  steam 
'coaches ;  I  take  the  chains ;  I  place  the  engines  four  feet  from  the  axle- 
tree  of  the  hind  wheels^  and  the  communication  of  the  chain  is  to  allow 
me  to  put  my  work  on  the  springs,  and  the  play  of  the  carriage  up  and 
down  is  accommodated  by  the  springs.'  '  Has  your  engine  met  with 
accidents.*    *  No,  except  once  I  broke  my  chain.' " — p.  32. 

This  accident  of  the  chain,  and  another  in  which  his  boiler 
]>urst,  without  injury  to  the  passengers,  are  the  only  circum- 
stances of  further  importance  in  his  examination. 

Another  carriage  has  been  lately  started  by  Messrs.  Ogle  and 
Summers,  and  had  a  few  trials ;  it  has  run  on  an  average  eight  or 
ten  miles  an  hour.  But  its  machinery  is  not  upon  springs,  and  its 
weight  and  bulk  are  so  enormous  as  to  leave  to  us  no  hop^  of  its 
success.  The  only  circumstance  in  this  carriage  that  oners  any 
novelty,  is  its  boiler,  which  seems  calculated  to  generate  steam 
of  an  enormous  pressure.  But  till  it  accomplish  something  more 
promising  than  its  performances  have  yet  realised,  we  do  not 
think  the  detail  of  its  parts  sufficiently  interesting  to  reward  the 
trouble  of  going  deeply  into  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
general  principles  of  its  construction  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
we  have  already  shown  to  be  essential  to  success. 

We  had  looked  to  gain  some  information  or  useful  hints  on  the 
subject  from  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel,  but  have  been 
disappointed.  The  two  books  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
are  almost  the  only  ones  we  have  found  in  which  the  subject  is 
professedly  treated,  and  one  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
a  translation  from  the  English.  A  rail-road  has  been  lately 
forming,  and  is  now  nearly  completed  between  Roanne  and  Saint- 
!Etienne,  and  tlie  proprietors  have  procured  two  English  eneines, 
one  of  Mr.  Stephenson's,  and  one  of  Messrs.  Fenlow  and  Mur- 
ray's, of  Leeds,  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  on  the 
Liverpool  rail-road.  The  following  is  the  account  given  of  a 
partial  trial  given  to  the  first  of  these.  Our  sprightly  neighbours 
are,  as  may  be  expected,  prodigiously  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
travelling  forty  miles  an  hour,  a  rate  of  speed  so  different  from 
any  to  wliicfa  they  have  been  hitherto  accustomed,  and  also  of 
being  no  longer  compelled  to  cross  the  Channel  in  order  to  be 
witnesses  of  this  "  etotmante  decouverte." 

'*  Le  1  Juillet,  la  premiere  de  ces  machines  a  ete  mise  en  experience, 
avec  le  concours  du  prefet  de  la  Loire,  des  autorites  du  d^partement, 
et  d*un  grand  nombre  de  curieux  et  de  dames.  Le  convoi  etait  com- 
pose  de  douze  voitures,  renfermant  400  personnes;  Tune  de  ces, 
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Toiture^en  porUit  80  a  elle  seule.  Comme  o'etait  une  des  preim^reft 
sortiei  de  la  machine,  et  que  inline  le  roa^asia  ^  eau  et  a  cbarbon 
n'etait  pas  encore  arriv^,  la  marche  des  convois  n'a  pu  etre  aussi  rapide, 
aussi  reguliire,  qu'elle  le  deviendra  loraque  le  service  sera  regl6.  Ce- 
pendant  les  r^sultats  obtenus  sont  tres  satisfaisans :  vingt  ueues  ont 
at6  parcourues  en  deux  heures  et  cinquante  minutes  de  marche  e&c- 
tiv««  Le  trajet  de  Feura  4  Montroud,  d'une  longueur  de  trois  lieue^ 
a  M  parcourue  en  quinae  minutes,  ce  qui  donne  une  vitesse  de  douse 
lieues  a  Theure;  par  moment  elle  8*est  ^lev6e  a  13  et  m^me  i  quatorae 
lieues  k  Tbeure,  La  machine  br^le  du  coke  et  ne  donne  aucune 
fumee;  la  vapeur  projetee  dans  la  cheminee  dispense  du  ventilateur 
ou  d'autre  machine  soufflante.  Toutes  les  personnes  qui  ont  assiste 
k  cette  f^te  d'un  genre  si  nouveau,  et  particuli^rement  les  dames,  se 
sont  retirees  tres  satisfaites  de  la  cel6rit6  et  de  la  surety  d*un  voyage 
qu'elles  ont  pu  faire  sans  ^prouver  le  moindre  fatigue,  et  elks  ont 
lenti  tout  le  prix  dont  serait  ce  chemin  de  fer  prolong!  juaqu'i  Paris, 
pour  retabUsscment  d'une  communication  rapide  entre  le  midi  et  It 
nord  de  la  France." 

Here  then  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
We  find  that  the  failures  which  have  hitherto  attended  all 
attempts  at  the  steam-carriage  have  arisen,  not  from  any  necessary 
incompatibility  between  the  nature  of  steam  and  this  particular 
application  of  its  power,  but  from  the  deficiency  of  the  inventions 
that  have  been  produced  in  some  of  the  great  elements  of  struc* 
ture  which  we  have  shown  to  be  essential  to  success  ;  that  it  would 
have  been  easy,  from  the  construction  of  these  engines,  to  predict 
their  failure,  as  we  now  predict  the  failure  of  all  constructed  on  the 
same  or  on  similar  principles ;  that  it  was  an  error  to  suppose 
that  they  were  deficient  merely  in  practical  details  which  further 
experience  would  supply ;  that  every  one  of  them  contained  ele- 
ments of  self  destruction;  that  they  had  attained  all  the  perfection 
of  which  they  were  capable ;  and'  finally,  that  success  may  yet  be 
expected  from  such  as  may  be  constructed  in  compliance  with 
th^  requisites  we  have  pointed  out. 

IIL  On  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  invention  may 
be  fostered  and  brought  to  perfection^  our  limits  permit  us  to  do 
little  more  than  refer  our  readers  to  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Farey, 
a9  it  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  there  recommends  to  government  the  insti- 
tution of  such  a  reward^  say  10,000/.,  as  should  call  forth  the 
talent  required  to  produce  greater  improvements.  We  certainly 
think  that  there  is  at  present  ver^  little  inducement  to  any  man 
of  the  requisite  science  and  skill,  to  embark  in  a  course  of 
doubtful  experiment,  at  once  dangerous  and  expensive.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  a  royal  patent  is  little  better  than  blotted 
parchment ;  but  even  ou  the  supposition  of  its  efficacy  in  9e* 
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oaring  the  private  benefit  of  the  inventor,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
government  would  do  the  nation  a  much  greater  service  b;  re- 
warding the  inventor  and  throwing  the  invention  open  to  the  public,, 
than  by  stifling  it  under  the  restrictions  of  a  inonopoly* 

Although  we  concur  with  Mr.  Farey  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
dags  of  individuals  who  have  hitherto  been  almost  the  only 
inventors  of  steam-carriages,  are  not  the  persons  to  whom  we 
should  took  for  its  final  perfection,  we  by  no  means  admit  that 
ordinary  engineers  and  manufacturers  of  engines  are  likely  to  be 
more  successful.  With  respect  to  them,  we  should  consider  that 
the  whole  course  of  their  experience  has  been  a  course  of  dis- 
qualification, and  this  opinion  receives  support  from  the  circum- 
stance of  our  having  witnessed  the  first  and  the  final  trials  of  four 
ateam-carriages  on  different  principles,  constructed  by  engineers 
of  ability  and  great  experience,  two  of  them  at  the  head  of  their 
own  departments  in  ordinary  engineering:  these,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  were  the  worst  engines  we  have  ever  seen.  The  rea- 
son is  plain  enough.  The  qualities  of  stationary  engines,  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  constructing,  are  the  very  reverse  of  loco- 
motive :  the  excellence  of  the  one  being  derived  from  strength, 
rigidity,  immobility,  and  weight;  the  other  requiring  in  the 
highest  degree  qualities  the  very  opposite.  Locomotion,  in  this 
sense,  is  in  fact  an  entirely  new  science,  and  must  derive  its  matu- 
rity and  perfection  from  the  head  of  a  scientific  and  original 
genius,  rather  than  from  an  experienced  and  plodding  artificer. 
The  task  of  forming  a  locomotive  carriage  is  nearer  to  that  of 
creating  an  animal  than  any  design  vrhich  the  versatile  ingenuity 
of  man  has  yet  attempted ;  an  animal  combining  with  the  speed 
of  the  stag,  the  strength  of  the  elephant.  By  the  study  of  the 
structure  of  an  animal,  the  union  of  strength,  lightness,  and  plia- 
bility requisite  in  a  steam-carriage  may  be  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. By  such  a  combination  only  is  success  to  be  attained, 
and  from  no  practical  projector,  who  does  not  unite  science  with 
skill,  can  success  be  fairly  anticipated. 

On  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  such  a  consumma* 
tion,  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  of  opinion, 
that  '^  the  substitution  of  inanimate  for  animal  power  is  one  of 
the  most  important  improvements  in  the  means  of  internal  com- 
munication ever  introduced.''  The  moral,  political,  and  com- 
mercial results  are  fully  and  ably  detailed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  in  bis 
work  on  Elemental  Locomotion,  already  referred  to;  but  he  is, 
perhaps,  rather  sanguine  in  his  views  of  a  favourite  subject,  when 
be  proposes  it  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  diseases  that  now  prey  on 
the  energies  of  the  empire.  We  are  not  quite  so  sanguine  in  the 
powers  of  an  untried  prescription  as  to  propose  it  seriously  as  an 
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infallible  cure  for  die  redundancy  of  our  population,  a  substitute 
for  the  emigration  bill,  an  antidote  to  famine,  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  Ireland,  an  abroeatorof  the  com  laws,  and  an  extinguisher 
of  the  national  debt.  Nevertheless,  we  do  look  forward  to  the 
change  aa  the  instrument  of  great  good.  If,  while  it  provides  us 
with  an  accelerated  mode  of  conveyance,  economising  valuable 
time,  and  concentrating  the  energies  of  the  country,  it  also  opens 
up  to  more  distant  parts  of  the  empire  the  avenues  of  wealth 
and  industry ; — if,  while  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  cruelty  to 
brutes,  it  also  prevents  that  moral  degradation  which  invariably 
accompanies  its  infliction : — if  we  shall  succeed  in  displacing 
horses  by  the  very  machinery  that  formerly  displaced  men,  and 
thus  remedy  by  machinery  a  few  of  the  evib  of  which  it  has 
been  the  cause : — if,  by  diminishing  the  consumption  of  com,  we 
take  one  penny  from  the  price  of  the  poor  man's  loaf,  or  oue 
pang  from  the  ills  of  his  lot,  we  shall  attain  a  high  and  noble 
end, — an  end  worthy  of  "  a  Newton's  genius  and  a  nation's  boast/* 


Aht.  VIII. — U  Paradiso  Perduto  di  Milton  reporta  in  versi 
Jtaliani  da  Guido  Sorelli  da  Firenze.  Terza  edizione,  rivistaj 
corr^tta  e  Toscanamente  accentuata.     Londra.     1832.     8vo. 

We  know  nothing  of  Signor  Sorelli,  beyond  what  he  has  kindly 
communicated  to  the  world  in  his  preface :  namely,  that  ten  years 
ago  he  left  his  native  country  in  very  low  spirits,  presaging 
nothing  but  misfortune ;  that  when  he  reached  Domo  d'  Ossola 
he  wrote  a  melancholy  sonnet  on  the  occasion ;  that  on  his  arrival 
in  England  he  began  to  find  it  was  possible  to  live  out  of  Italy, 
and  neither  the  climate  nor  the  people  seemed  to  him  so  very  bad 
as  he  had  imagined ;  that  these  ten  years  of  exile  have  been  em- 
ployed on  his  part  in  this  translation ;  and  that  all  his  suflferings 
and  labours  are  amply  repaid  to  him  by  the  gracious  permission 
he  has  received  to  dedicate  his  book  to  Queen  Adelaide,  **  whose 
heart  is  itself  a  Paradise" — not  lost.  He  speaks  of  himself  and  his 
work  with  some  complacency,  but  with  honest  feeling : 

^^This  *  Paradise  Lost/  which  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  is  the  labour  of  many  years.  The  divine  original,  and  the 
divine  language  into  which  I  have  undertaken  to  translate  it,  leave 
me  no  shadow  of  excuse,  if  I  have  done  wrong  to  the  former,  or 
used  the  latter  amiss.  If  ten  of  the  finest  years  of  life,  entirely  con- 
secrated to  the  study  of  one  author,  while  the  same  sun,  under 
M^hich  he  was  born,  has  warmed  me  with  its  beams,  and  I  hav^ 
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been  residing  amongst  bis  compatriots,  animated  with  the  desire 
of  weli-doing,  and  always  upheld  by  courageous  hope — if  this 
can  contribute  to  my  having  succeeded  in  any  thing  further  than 
a  mere  intelligible  rendering  of  that  author,  then  may  Sorelli  say 
of  Milton  as  Dante  said  of  Virgil, 

Tu  sei  lo  mio  maestro,  e  il  inio  autore. 
Oh  that  I  could  add  with  Dante,  but  I  dare  not, 
*  Tu  sei  solo  cduj,  da  cui  lo  tolsi 
Lo  bello  stile,  che  m'  ha  fatto  onore !' 

Time,  courage,  patience,  diligence,  are  not,  however,  sufficient. 
One  who  attempts  to  translate  a  poem  such  as  Milton's  into 
another  language,  and  into  verse,  should  be  dear  himself  to  the 
Muses,  or  he  will  certainly  fail.  So  great  an  enterprize  does  not 
admit  of  mediocrity.  Either  the  translator  must  elevate  himself 
so  near  his  author,  that  he  will  be  illuminated  by  the  effulgence  of 
his  light,  or  he  must  fall  to  a  lower  depth  than  if  he  bad  never 
attempted  to  rise." 

With  deference  to  the  judgment  of  Signor  Sorelli,  we  consider 
the  opinion  expressed  in  this  last  sentence  rather  rhetorical  than 
just,  and  we  certainly  think  his  own  interest  should  induce  him  to 
agree  with  us.  We  have  perused  his  translation  with  pleasure ; 
and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  considered  a  valuable  addition  to  Ita- 
lian literature.  The  version  is  generally  exact,  as  to  sense,  and 
in  many  parts  is  executed  with  great  spirit.  But  while  we  approve 
it  as  supplying  a  deiiciency,  and  as  likely  to  convey  to  those  igno- 
rant of  our  language  a  correct  notion  of  the  general  plan  of  our 
great  poem,  and  of  the  lofty  sentiments  contained  in  it,  we  cannot 
rank  Signor  Sorelli  with  the  fortunate  few  who  constitute  his  first 
class  of  translators.  TThe  spirit  of  Milton  has  certainly  not  de- 
scended upon  him.  He  shows  less  sense  than  we  could  desire  of 
that  mighty,  individualizing,  concentrating  power,  which  controls 
the  lavish  riches  of  Milton's  imagination,  like  an  oriental  despot, 
disposing  with  unresisted  will  his  oriental  treasures.  The  whole 
of  Paradise  Lost  is  one  continued  tension  of  imaginative  strength, 
never  relaxed  for  a  moment,  active  on  all  sides,  but  with  a  single 
activity,  and  subduing  irresistibly  all  that  lies  in  the  direction  of 
its  force.  It  stands  before  us  like  a  perfect  statue,  in  which  the 
rich  finish  of  the  separate  parts  heightens  rather  than  impairs  the 
predominant  expression  of  individual  character.  Or,  we  might 
perhaps  more  aptly  compare  it  to  the  effusions  of  Milton's  favourite 
art,  to  the  glorious  streams  of  music  that  gushed  from  the  soul  of 
Haydn  or  Mozart,  vital  throughout  as  with  the  ubiquitous  expan- 
sion of  one  plastic  mood,  which,  full  and  perfect  in  every  part  of 
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the  linked  harmony,  yet  never  loses  its  appearance  of  siDgteness 
and  indivisible  power.  In  a  poem  of  diis  kind>  every  word  occ«- 
pies  an  important  place ;  or,  if  this  should  seem  too  bold  an 
assertion,  we  may  at  least  safely  pronounce  that,  before  we  dared 
alter  the  position  of  a  single  word,  many  more  elements  most  be 
taken  into  account  than  the  mere  dioughts  contained  in  tbe 
passage,  which  constitute,  indeed,  its  general  sense  for  the  ander^ 
standing,  but  by  no  means  produce  all  its  poetic  effect  on  tbe 
feeling.  If  this  be  true,  must  not  translation,  strictly  speaking, 
be  an  impossibility?  How  poor  and  meagre  a  part  of  any  master- 
work  can  be  transplanted  into  a  foreign  mould  ? — It  is  so ;  and  we 
should  be  unjust  to  Signor  Sorelli  if  we  visited  on  his  head  a  fault 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  labour  he  has  attempted.  As  Eng- 
lishmen, we  cannot  but  feel  that  any  transposition  of  Milton, 
however  excellent,  would  seem  to  us  like  a  discord  in  some  fa- 
vourite tune.  But  as  critics,  we  have  only  a  right  to  reqoire  that 
this  unavoidable  mischief  may  be  of  the  least  possible  amount* 
Tried  even  by  this  criterion,  Sorelli  appears  frequently  negligent* 
Sometimes  the  effect  of  a  whole  passage,  well  translated  in  other 
respects,  is  damaged  by  the  substitution  of  a  flaccid  paraphrase 
for  an  energetic  expression,  or  the  insertion  of  a  parenthesis  that 
weakens  instead  of  explaining.  In  other  places,  we  have  been 
agreeably  surprised  by  a  felicitous  selection  of  words,  con- 
veying as  nearly  as  possible  the  substance,  where  the  form  was 
incapable  of  transfer.  Signor  Sorelli  has  a  good  ear  for  versifica- 
tion ;  but  he  has  not  always  resisted  with  sufficient  watchfulness 
the  dangerous  facility  of  his  metre.  It  is  above  all  in  this  point 
that  we  feel  the  utter  hopelessness  of  seeing  a  real  transUtion 
of  Milton.  Much  as  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  his  verse, 
much  more,  many  volumes,  indeed,  might  be  written,  before  it 
would  be  exhausted.  The  deep  harmonies  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
are  beyond  admiration  as  beyond  measurement.  We  feel,  in 
hearing  them,  the  presence  of  an  oracular  inspiration ;  they  are 
not  the  poet's  own,  but 

"  Her's  that  brought  them  nightly  to  his  car." 

Not  the  metre  merely,  nor  the  pauses,  nor  the  balanced  nuoH 
bers;  but  every  word,  every  syllable,  every  combination  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  appears  the  offspring  of  consummate  art.  A 
chain  of  harmonizing  impressions  unites  the  lowest  arti<nilate 
sound  with  the  sublimest  conceptions  and  farthest  insights.  Tbe 
Northern  languages  are  perhaps  particularly  adapted  for  tbe  ex- 
pression of  Thought  blended  with  Feeling,  through  all  the  various 
shades  of  intermixture,  which  such  a  combination  may  assume. 
But  those  of  the  South,  however  uniformly  pleasing  in  the  lai^uage 
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of  common  life^  and  however  exquisitely  beautiful  their  melodious 
ezi>ression  of  simple  feeling,  have  not  that  range  of  power,  that 
variety  of  resources,  that  flexure,  and,  as  it  were,  muscularity  of 
sound,  which  seem  to  belong  exclusively  to  dialects  more  rich  in 
consonants.  At  all  events,  a  strong  thoughted  genius,  who  would 
communicate  his  thoughts  in  such  a  language  as  the  Italian,  must 
of  necessity  impose  voluntary  fetters  on  himself*  He  must  supply 
by  restraint  of  metre,  the  absence  of  those  checks  add  boundaries 
which  nature  has  fixed  in  the  Teutonic  lan^ages,  and  which, 
resisting  and  overcoming  the  spirit  of  Teutonic  poetry,  has  pro- 
duced far  more  subtle  combinations  of  harmonious  sound  than 
could  have  been  attained  without  those  apparent  impediments. 
Dante  could  never  have  written  in  versi  sciolti.  It  is  not  without 
judgment^  therefore,  that  Mr.  Cary  considered  the  Mil  tonic 
blank  verse  as  offering,  on  the  whole,  the  best  correspondence  to 
the  terza  rima.  Yet,  so  important  an  integral  part  of  every  great 
poem  is  its  musical  structure,  that  an  admirer  of  Dante,  however 
much  he  is  compelled  to  admire  Mr.  Gary's  excellent  work,  must 
feel  the  infinite  difference  produced  by  that  single  alteration.  The 
change  of  Miltonic  blank  into  versi  sciolti  is  hardly  less  consider- 
able, although  less  apparent:  the  character  of  the  former  is 
strength,  of  the  latter,  weakness.  Even  in  dramatic  poetry  these 
are  feeble,  monotonous,  and  indocile :  in  the  higher  epic  they  are 
nearly  intolerable.  Si^nor  Sorelli  has,  however,  done  his  best, 
and  often  succeeded  m  imparting  more  vigour  than  we  could 
have  anticipated. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  we  shall  accordingly  select  three  passages,  which  we 
consider  favourable  specimens,  at  the  same  time  strongly  recom- 
mending the  whole  book  to  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
the  bywalks  of  literature. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Third  Book, "  Hail,  holy  light/*  &c. 

Salve,  O  luce  divina !  O  primogfenia 
Figlia  del  cielo !  ....  6  dell'  etemo  Pio 
(Senza  eh*  off6sa  i*  r^chiti)  uomarti 
Raggio  poss'  io  coet^mo  ?  no*  cb'  £i  stesao 
£  luce  Iddio  ^  n4  mai,  ab  et^mo,  altrove 
Cbe  in  luce  inaccessibile  albergdssi. 
Stett^si  dunque  in  te,  lucido  efflavio 
Dell*  increata  sua  fiUgida  ess^nza ! 
O  s'  ami  piu,  cbe  puro  et^reo  rivo 
Te,  santa  lace !  io  cbiaroi,  oh  cbi  ridire, 
Cbi  saprik  mai  1  tao  fonte  ?  Ancor  creato 
11  sol  non  ^ra,  e  non  creati  i  ci^li 
Erano  ancor,  cV  ^ri  tu  gi^    Tn  il  mondo 
Fudr  sorgente  da  fosche  acque  profonde 
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Dal  Vuoto  svelto  iaforme  ed  infiaito,    . 
Alia  voce  del  Verbo,  riciguesti 
Di  te^  come  d'  un  manto.     A  visitarti, 
Ecco !  8U  vanni  pid  sicuri  \o  tonio, 
Fuor'  di  Stige  scampato  dal  palude, 
Benche  gran  spazio  ia  quel  soggiorao  biijo 
Fossi  in  quel  tanto  astretto  a  rimanerey 
Ch*  or  per  t^nebre  d^nse  irasportato, 
Ora  per  fioco  Inme^  i'  del  Caosse 
Volai  contando  e  dell'  eterna  notte 
Ad  altro  suon  cb*  a  quel  d*  Orfica  lira! 
Giu  dall*  inferno  a  scender  negli  orrori, 
£  a  risalire  a  riveder  le  stelle 
(Diflficil  cosa  e  rara !)  ammaestrommi 
Del  ciel  la  musa.     A  te  ritorno  illcso ; 
Del  lampo  tuo  sovran  vivificante 
Gi^  sento  in  me  1*  influsso,  ma  quest'  occbj 
Tu  non  rit6mi^  o  luce,  a  visitare, 
Cbe  del  tuo  raggio  in  cerca  penetrante 
Muovonsi  indarno  in  giro,  e  neppur  ponno 

Trovame  albore tanto  condensata 

N*  ha  spento  V  orbe  una  senena  goccia, 
Ovv6r'  gli,  ha  suffuzione  atra  velati  ,  •  . 
Pur,  deir  amor  de*  sacri  carmi  acceso, 
Dall'  ir  vagando  i*  non  percio  m*  astengo 
lA  dove,  in  coro,  soglion  praticare 
Le  muse,  al  raargo  d'  un  argenteo  fonte, 
In  selva  ombrosa,  6  sn  coUina  aprica ; 
Ma  pria  ch'  altrove  a  te,  Sion  f  mi  traggo, 
Mentr*  h  la  notte,  e  al  mkrgine  fiorito 
De'  rivi,  che  ti  vanno  il  sacro  pi^de 
Soavdmente  g^ruli  lavando : 
Ne  que*  duo  cbe  nel  iato  ebbi  simili 
(Si  foss'  io,  nella  fama  a  loro  uguale !) 
Mando  spesso  in  obblio,  Tamiri  e  Omhro, 
Ciecbi  amendike,  od  i  prof^ti  anticbi 
Tiresia  e  Fineo  ;  Di  pension  allora 
I*  mi  pasco,  cbe  muovon  volontarj 
ArmoDiosi  nikmeri,  qual  suole 
Vigile  aug^l,  che,  in  m^zzo  alle  ten^bre 
Del  pill  fosco  ric6vero,  celato, 
Canta  ed  intuona  le  notturne  note. 

From  the  close  of  the  Fifth  Book,  "  So  spake  the  seraph  Ab- 
diei;'  &c. 

Si  disse  Abdiele!  il  Serafin  trovato 
Fido  tra  gl*  infedeli,  .  ,  .  .  il  sol  fedclc> 
Fra  stuol  di  falsi  Spiriti  infinito 
L*  Amore,  il  Zk\^  la  Fede  attenne  ei  saldo^ 
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Non  pervertito^  intrcpido,  inconcusso ; 
Ne  valse  es^mpio  6  udmero  a  cangiare 
L*  impermutabil  aoimo,  6  a  distorlo 
(Abbenchf  solo)  dal  cammin*  del  Vcro. 

LuDgo  Sentier  per  entro  a  scorno  ostile, 
Cui^  niae8t6so  io  atto,  egli  sost^nne 
Senza  temer  di  viol^nza  ei  quindi 
Di^ssi  a  passar^  chi  lo  schernia  sprezzando^ 
£  v6ke  il  t^go  alle  sup^rbe  Torri 
Ch*  ^ran  dannate  a  r^pido  Sterminio. 
The  description  of  Eve's  creation,  "The  rib  he  formed  and 
fashioned  with  his  hands/'  &c.,  iirthe  Eighth  Book. 
Di^  a  quella  costa  poi  di  mano  Sua 
F5ggia  e  figura  Iddio,  si  ch*  ella  cr^bbe^ 
Fr^  le  maestre  dita^  creatura 
Simile  air  aom^  ma  d'  altro  sesso.     Er'  esse 
Si  amabilm^nte  b^Ua^  che  quant*  io 
Nel  mondo  tutto  avea  visto  sembrare 
Cosa^  teste,  leggiadra,  or  parea  tale 
Da  oon  tenersi  in  c6nto  appetto  a  lei, 
O  in  lei  tutto  raccolto,  in  lei  rinchiuso 
E  ne'  suo'  raj.     L*  ebb'  io  mirata  appena, 
Che  da  que*  lumi  suoi  scendermi  infusa 
Sentii  dolcczza  al  cor,  qual  non  avca 
Provata  innanzi :  e  nelle  cose  tutte 
Del  suo  bel  garbo  io  vidi  all*  anparire 
Spirto  d*  amore  infondersi,  e  a  amore 
In  ogni  cosa  inf6ndersi  le  gioje. 
Ma  qui  disparve ! — e,  sparsa,  i'  mi  sentii 
Nelle  t^nebre  a  v  vol  to  del  dol6re. 
Destki'mi,  e  tosto  a  ricercarla  io  mossi, 
Fermo,  non  la  trovando,  di  per  s^pre 
Pi^nger  che  p^rsa  aveala,  e  ogni  altra  gioja 
Di  rinunciar  per  sempre.     Ogni  speranza 
Gia  di  trovaiia  aveami  abbandonato : 
Quand'  ecco!  Ecco,  non  lunge,  i'  la  rividi, 
Qual  gi^  nel  Sogno  avevala  veduta, 
Tutta  de'  doni  b^lla,  cbe  potuto 
Sparger,  per  farla  amkbile,  su  lei 
Avean  la  Terra  e  '1  Cielo.     A  me  dinanri 
Srx)rta  venia  dal  suo  Fattor  Celeste 
(Quantunque  non  visibile)  e  gnidata 
Dal  suon  della  Sua  voce  ^  delle  leggi 
Sante  nuziali,  e  gia  de*  maritali 
Riti  istruita.     D*  oeni  grazia  adorni 
Moveva  i  pass! :  avea  negli  occhi  il  cielo 
Dignitoso  ogni  g^to,  e  tutta  amore ! 
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Art.  IX. — Lafayette  et  la  Revolution  de  1830.  Histoire  des 
Choses  et  des  Hommes  de  Juillet.  Par  B.  Sarrans,  jeune, 
ancien  r6dacteur  en  chef  du  Courrier  des  Electeurs,  aide-de- 
camp de  Lafayette,  jusqu'au  fi6  D^cembre^  1830,  jour  de  la 
demission  de  ce  G6n6ral.     2  torn.  8vo.    Paris,  1832. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  a  more  perplexing  situation  than 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  during  the  Three  Days  of  the  last 
Revolution.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch 
were  naturally  regarding  him  with  suspicion,  and  necessarily 
anxious  to  involve  him  in  the  same  fate.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
friends  or  followers,  for  their  own  sakes,  or  in  furtherance  of  their 
opinions,  were  constructing  for  him  a  perilous  dirone— of  the 
hazards  of  which  he  was  not  ambitious — which  be  might  possess 
but  for  a  very  brief  period,  and  which  in  its  fall  might  bring  down 
ruin  on  himself  and  his  family.  When  the  people  got  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  crown  was  offered  to  him,  the  ease  of  his  position 
was  not  increased.  His  nearest  relatives,  the  rightful  inheritors 
of  the  throne  in  a  family  sense,  had  full  license  to  accuse  him 
of  following  the  baneful  example  of  his  father,  of  intriguing  for 
their  destitution:  in  the  other  direction — in  the  face  of  the  events 
of  July,  Louis- Philip  was  bound  to  choose  between  a  most 
uncertain  and  irregularly  founded  royalty,  and  certain  banish- 
ment. Had  any  other  arrangement  been  made  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  realm,  which  excluded  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  must 
necessarily  have  been  de  trop  in  the  country:  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  desert  his  native  land,  give  up  his  princely  revenues, 
and  once  more  seek  in  foreign  climes  the  peaceful  subsistence  de- 
nied him  in  the  country  of  his  birth.  Before  him  there  were  all 
the  tremendous  risks  of  a  royalty  based  upon  a  turbulent  founda- 
tion in  a  moment  of  national  furor,  and  to  the  displacement  of  the 
men  who  had  been  set  there  by  the  aid  and  with  the  sanction  of 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe.  There  were  also  before  him  the 
chance  of  benefiting  his  country,  of  subduing  its  riotousness,  re- 
lieving its  grievances,  and  guiding  it  with  a  steady  hand  in  the 
career  of  prosperity,  wealth  and  happiness.  Ail  things  considered, 
there  was  neither  more  nor  less  to  be  remarked  on  the  case  dian 
the  laconic  phrase  of  Talleyrand — *•  Ilfaut  Faccepter.^*  A  great 
many  fine  things  were  said  on  this  occasion,  for  it  is  the  genius  of 
the  French.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  accepting  the 
crown,  Louis-Philip,  with  his  feelings  and  in  his  circumstances, 
was  acting  under  a  moral  necessity.  He  could  not  be  deceived 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  July :  he  must  have  known  his  countrjrmen 
too  well  to  expect  that  the  state  of  eflGnrvescence  they  were  then 
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in  was  likely  to  be  permanent,  even  for  a  month :  he  must  have 
anticipated  a  speedy  coolness,  a  loss  of  popularity,  and  the  odious 
office  of  doing  good  to  unwilling  recipients.  We  do  not  deny  to 
the  French  nation  the  possession  of  high  qualities;  but  as  little 
18  it  to  be  denied  that  the  very  activity  and  buoyancy  of  their 
genius,  their  enthusiastic  love  of  the  imposing,  the  grand,  the 
|;lorious,  when  joined  with  their  extraordinary  national  vanity  and 
individual  egotism,  render  them  a  nation  above  all  difficult  to  keep 
in  a  steady  course  of  quiet  well-doing.  It  signifies  not  what  form 
of  government  is  imposed  upon  or  may  be  adopted  by  them,  there 
will  always  necessarily  be  a  mass,  not  exactly  of  discontent,  but 
of  energetic  disapproval ;  and  this  the  authorities  must  either  be 
strong  enough  to  despise,  or  to  put  down.  It  seems  to  be  imagined 
by  many,  that  government  is  an  affair  of  ornament,  and  that  the 
fancy  ought  to  be  consulted  in  its  fashion.  Government  is  in  fact 
what  the  bridle  is  to  the  horse,  though  we  would  nojt  applaud  the 
taste  that  on  a  late  occasion  put  bit  and  bridle  in  the  hands  of 
a  statue  of  Public  Order*  No  country  in  the  world  spurns  the 
bit  more  than  France,  and  by  its  very  mercurialism,  perhaps  none 
more  essentially  demands  the  application  of  a  sharp  curb.  Of 
this  fact  none  could  be  more  fully  aware  than  the  new  monarch. 
His  own  existence  was  a  proof  of  it.  Louis-Philip  must  not, 
therefore^  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  ambitious  grasper  at 
royal  honours,  an  artful  intriguer  for  a  throne.  He  is  entitled  to 
the  consideration  due  to  one,  who  only  consented  to  take  the 
crown  in  the  hope  of  serving  his  country,  and  from  a  feeling 
that  a  course  of  trial  at  the  head  of  a  great  nation  was  a  more 
honourable  position  than  that  of  again  becoming  a  fugitive  and  an 
exile,  and  being  probably  in  other  lands  a  spectator  of  the  agitation 
and  troubles  of  that  of  his  birth. 

Not  only,  however,  was  the  accession  of  Louis-Philip  the  best 
alternative  for  himself,  but  his  existence  at  that  moment,  prepared 
as  he  was  to  accept  a  crown,  must  also  be  held  in  the  light  of  a 
most  fortunate  turn  in  the  national  destinies.  In  the  case  of  the 
refusal  or  the  inaptitude  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  accede  to 
the  throne^  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  result  of  the  Three  Days 
might  have  been  as  melancholy  as  they  may  yet  be  advantageous. 
At  that  epoch,  we  believe,  the  idea  of  recalling  or  retaining 
any  one  branch  or  member  of  the  family  of  Charles  X.  would 
have  been  received  with  general  execration.  The  loyalists  even 
would  have  been  dissatisfied  with  any  step  short  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  reigning  monarch.  Supposing,  however,  that  a 
party  bad  arisen  sufficiently  strong  to  have  retained  the  infant 
Duke  of  Bordeaux,  and— adopting  Beranger's  subsequent  notion 
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of  educating  the  child»  innocent  of  his  family's  crimes^  in  the 
spirit  of  the  revolution^ — to  place  him  on  the  throne  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  commission  of  patriots :  we  think  no  one  can 
calmly  contemplate  the  working  of  such  a  scheme,  and  pronounce 
it  other  than  a  fertile  source  of  intrigue  and  disquiet,  of  im- 
becility at  home  and  contempt  abroad.  It  would  soon  have  been 
found  to  be  on  all  hands  a  mere  mockery  of  royalty,  and  must 
have  ended,  either  in  some  convulsion  which  would  have  swept 
monarchy  out  of  the  realm  altogether,  or  in  the  renestablishment 
of  the  Bourbons  in  all  or  perhaps  more  than  the  plenitude  of  their 
ancient  power,  and  with  far  less  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
people^ 

The  other  plans  that  were  thought  practicable  at  the  time,  were 
a  recurrence  to  the  Bonapartean  dynasty,  or  at  once  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  nation,  by  means  of  primary  assemblies,  as  to  the 
nature,  form,  and  personnel  of  the  government  which  it  would 
please  to  adopt. 

The  family  of  Napoleon  had  assuredly  no  claim  on  France ; 
and  though  it  appears  that  Joseph  Bonaparte  did  think  proper 
to  ask  the  crown  of  Lafayette  for  his  nephew,  it  could  never  be 
supposed  that  the  French  would  be  so  besotted,  as  to  send  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  for  a  de  facto  German  prince  to  rule  over 
them.  The  absurdity  is  treated  by  Lafayette,  in  his  answer  to 
the  ex-king  of  Spain,  with  even  too  much  tolerance. 

The  scheme  of  solemnly  collecting  the  nation  in  primary 
assemblies,  and  there  putting  the  question  of  national  govern- 
ment to  the  vote,  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  favourite  doctrine 
of  popular  sovereignty.  It  would  be  happy  for  mankind  if  there 
were  any  chance  of  success  in  such  experiments.  The  task  of 
government  will  be  easy  when  men  are  prepared,  even  after  a 
moment  of  great  excitement,  to  sit  down  quietly  under  an  inter- 
regnum. Least  of  all  is  France  calculated  to  discharge  such 
functions  with  patience  and  discernment.  The  old  Revolution, 
if  it  taught  nothing  else,  clearly  showed  the  danger  and  mischiev- 
ousness  of  submitting  abstract  questions  to  popular  arbitration. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  immediate  consequences  of  adopting 
such  a  plan  would  have  been  the  suspension  of  every  interest  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  many  of  which  suspension  amounts  to 
destruction;  the  whole  country  would  have  been  thrown  into 
confusion  and  ultimate  distress ;  while  their  proceedings  would 
have  been  regarded  with  so  much  suspicion  and  distrust  by  foreign 
powers,  as  ultimately  to  have  provoked  interference  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  thus  have  brought  on  all  the  miseries  of  war, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  propagandism.     It  was  another  fortunate 
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circnmstance  m  the  state  of  France  at  that  moment^  that  the  ne^^ 
cessity  for  any  such  appeal  was  entirely  superseded  by  the  ex* 
istence  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  composed  mainly  of  the  same 
men  who  had  previously  braved  the  displeasure  of  their  sovereign 
by  reminding  him  of  the  indispensable  necessity  that  the  policy  of 
his  cabinet  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  that  this  harmony  did  not  exist ;  and  whose  conduct  on  this 
occasion  had  received  the  full  approbation  of  their  constituents, 
by  their  almost  universal  re-election,  when  the  crown  was  so  in-^ 
fatuated  as  to  try  the  experiment  of  again  appealing  to  the  people. 
There  is,  in  short,  no  doubt  that  the  wisest  and  the  happiest 
arrangement  for  France,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
found  herself  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Three  Days,  was  the  im-> 
immediate  enthronement  of  Louis-Philip :  and  they  must  have 
been  very  fastidious  or  very  interested  parties  who,  at  the  time, 
could  have  been  dissatisfied  with  it     He  was  known  to  be  a  man 
of  moderate  ambition  and  of  liberal  principles.    His  sympathies 
had  always  been  with  the  people ;  and  though  both  by  habit  and 
conviction  probably  no  enemy  to  aristocratic,  nor  yet  to  monar* 
chical  institutions,  his  sole  object  seemed  likely  to  be  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  nation  he  was  called  on  to  govern. 
Being  accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  great  wealth,  and  to  the 
keeping  up  of  the  state  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  intoxicated  with  the  elevation  of  a  throne,  as  might  have 
happened  to  an  individual  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  private  citizens. 
On  being  consulted,  it  appeared,  moreover,  that  he  would  lend  his 
cordial  aid  to  the  establishment  of  a  better  system  of  government, 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  popular  privileges,  and  the  security  of 
popular  rights.     Such  institutions,  also,  as  are  in  harmony  with 
the  security  of  life  and  property,  and  calculated  to  act  duly  as 
checks  upon  the  depositories  of  authority,  he  was  fully  prepai^d 
to  assist  in  erecting. 

Before  the  termination  of  the  contest,  and  while  the  conflict 
had  been  but  partial,  and  yet  backed  by  such  an  expression 
of  public  opinion  as  would  have  caused  the  government  to 
retreat  from  the  unconstitutional  measures  it  had  proposed, 
there  may  exist  a  very  reasonable  doubt  whether,  if  victory  and 
its  consequences  had  not  been  pushed  so  far,  a  speedy  and  a 
happy  settlement  might  not  have  been  made  without  a  change 
of  dynasty.  The  charter  of  Louis  XVIIL,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  first  constitutional  government  ever  really  enjoyed  by 
France :  it  had  its  imperfections,  no  doubt,  but  they  were  such  as 
time  and  patience  and  inquiry  were  capable  of  amending.  The 
cpmplaints  that  had  been  made  against  the  government  of  the  elder 
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Bourbons^  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X*>  were^  not  dial  they 
did  not  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the  Charter,  but  that  thej  did 
not  act  in  its  spirit.  Too  intent  upon  riveting  their  dynasty  <« 
the  throne,  these  monarchs  forgot  that  the  surest  basis  of  a  constH 
tutional  throne  is  the  punctilious  adherence  to  the  compact  be* 
tween  the  people  and  the  king :  that  violations  of  it  by  the  ex* 
ercise  of  an  undue  power  tend  in  fact  to  undermine  the  very  source 
of  power.  This  lesson  must  have  been  taught  to  Charles  X.  by 
the  triumphant  opposition  of  the  people  in  July ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  had  his  offer  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  ordon- 
nances  and  the  appointment  of  a  ministry  out  of  the  liberal  party 
been  accepted,  he  would  have  ceased  his  struggle  with  popvlar 
rights,  and  that  without  the  risks  of  a  further  perseverance  in  the 
use  of  force,  all  that  has  now  been  obtained  might  have  been  secured. 
In  this  case  the  dangerous  precedent  of  the  overturning  of  mk  eata> 
blished  government  by  a  furious  mob  would  have  been  avoided^  and 
many  other  evils  caused  by  the  uncertainty  and  insecurity  atteDdam 
upon  all  great  changes.  The  success  of  one  popular  insurrectioQ 
may  be,  in  times  to  come,  (indeed  has  been  idready  in  the  case  of 
Poland,)  the  cause  of  the  spilling  of  much  blood,  and  the  destroc* 
tion  of  no  little  property.  Had  a  change  in  the  constitution,  or  an 
enlargement  of  popular  privileges  been  brought  about  by  such  con- 
stitutional means  as  general  and  urgent  representation,  or,  as  in  the 
extreme  case  of  the  ordonnances,  by  the  unanimous  refusal  to  pay 
taxes,  the  precedent,  instead  of  being  full  of  dangers,  would  havt 
been  highly  satisfactory,  not  only  to  the  lovers  of  peace  and  order, 
but  even  to  the  lovers  of  liberty — by  liberty,  meaning  only  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  state.  If  ever 
an  insurrection  was  justifiable,  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  most 
unjustifiable  blow  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Charter — the 
almost  annihilation  of  the  representative  part  of  the  constitution — 
inflicted  by  the  fatal  ordonnances  of  July.  But  the  very  ini* 
quity  of  the  proceeding  rather  heightens  our  regret  that  their 
non«operation  should  have  been  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of 
a  populace,  however  brave,  however  elevated  in  its  motives.  We 
would  not  have  opposition  to  such  grave  crimes  put  to  the  hazard 
of  an  insurrection,  in  the  course  of  which  nght  may  be  not 
always  the  conqueror:  we  would  not  have  their  punistunent  de- 
pend upon  the  accident  whether  an  insurrection  is  got  up  or  not 
All  who  regard  the  history  of  the  Three  Days  with  attention  and 
freedom  from  prejudice,  must  see,  first,  that  it  was  a  mere  chance 
that  a  resistance  took  place  at  all,  and  next,  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  had  the  Polignac  administration  consisted  of  men  of 
courage  and  ability  equal  to  their  evil  dispositions,  the  triumph 
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might  bav#  been  all  the  other  way ;  what  tfaeoj  we  ask^  would  have 
beeo  the  prospects  of  freedom,  not  only  in  France,  but  over  the  en- 
tire of  Europe  ?  The  contest  beinj^  engaged,  eveiy  free  country  in 
£urppe,  and  every  country  prepanng  to  be  free,  (and  all,  we  hope, 
will  sooner  or  later  be  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,) 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  bravery  of  the  Parisians :  we  only 
wish  that  the  debt  had  been  incurred  by  safer  and  more  dignified 
means.  Order  is  as  much  a  legitimate  obiect  of  government  as 
luay  other :  it  must  not  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  greater 
elements  of  happiness ;  but  no  country  can  prosper  without  it — 
DO  society  worthy  of  the  name  can  exist  in  the  midst  of  a 
constant  violation  of  it.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  glory, 
for  such  it  may  be  called,  obtained  by  an  insurrectionary  popu-^ 
lation,  may  maike  battle  a  favourite  occupation  with  the  more  tur^ 
bulent  portion  of  the  people,  and  that  they  will  endeavour  to 
indulge  the  propensity  at  the  expense  of  much  mischief  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  It  may  be  observed  in  the  ordinary  pub«> 
lie  writings  of  France,  since  the  revolution  of  July,  that  a  nsing 
of  the  people  is  becoming  ennobled:  formerly  there  were  no 
names  too  black  for  the  disturbers  of  the  public  repose ;  at  pre- 
sent, however,  insurrection  seems  to  be  held  by  the  journalists  as 
a  legitimate  expression  of  popular  opinion.  This  is  a  great  and 
fatal  mistake.  No  government  can  be  respected  by  its  neigh- 
bours, nor  effective  in  the  administration  of  its  domestic  affairs  : 
no  people  can  be  prosperous:  there  can  be  neither  security  of 
life  and  property,  nor  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  true  free- 
dom, amidst  riotous  processions,  tumultuous  meetings,  conflicts 
between  the  authorities  and  detachments  of  the  mob.  All 
this  is  an  approach  to  anarchy,  and  ought  to  be  put  down.  It  is 
true,  tyrants  and  oppressors  may  use  the  same  arf;uments,  but 
not  under  a  constitutional  government.  If  a  faction  is  defeated  in 
the  Chambers,  is  it  to  be  permitted  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  mob 
in  the  streets?  The  proper  theatre  for  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  is  the  Chamber  of  its  representatives ;  if  there  is  an 
original  defect  in  the  Constitution,  and  if  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  use  a  purely  English  phrase,  ceases  to  be,  in  fact,  the  repr^ 
sentative  of  the  country,  even  then,  as  has  been  recently  proved 
among  ourselves,  there  are  ways  and  means  of  repairing  dilapida- 
tions, without  shaking  the  whde  building  to  its  foundation. 

The  press  is,  or  ought  to  be,  open;  public  opinion  is  to  be 
affected  in  a  thousand  ways  without  the  violation  of  public  order. 
The  spectacle  of  a  people  that  ought  to  be  represented  is  not  easy 
to  be  faced  by  a  denyer  of  its  rights.  Time  and  chance  should  be 
waited  for,  and  no  opportunity  lost.    A  nation  that  knows  and 
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claims  its  rights  steadily  and  peaceably  cannot  long  be  refused. 
The  progress  of  education  is  another  encouraging  feature  in  the 
present  state  of  society.  Education  and  violence  are  ordinarilj 
inconsistent;  education  is  the  power  of  knowledge,  far  more 
efficient  than  the  power  of  mere  force.  The  constant  recurrence 
of  what  are  called  hnetitet  in  France  since  the  Revolution,  when 
men,  politically  speaking,  have  had  less  to  complain  of  than  they 
ever  had  before,  is  a  sequence  of  the  glory  of  the  Three  Days. 
The  mob  is  now  a  saint  in  the  popular  calendar;  every  artizan 
out  of  work  is  ready  to  worship  at  his  shrine.  The  **  reign  of 
the  laws,"  we  confess,  is  a  fascinating  term  to  us;  the  first  duty  of 
^  citizen  is  to  look  to  the  ordinances  of  the  law  as  sanctioned  by 
his  representatives  for  the  time  being.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Three  Days  ended,  the  royal  family  en  route  for  Cherbourg,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  fixed  upon  and  received  as  lieutenant-general, 
and  subsequently  made  kmg,  it  only  remains  to  inquire  whether 
his  conduct  in  that  capacity  has  realized  the  just  expectations  of 
his  people. 

The  dudes  of  the  new  monarch,  on  his  elevation^  were  various  and 
complicated.   Some  of  them  may,  however,  be  briefly  enumerated. 
He  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  procure  the  sanction  of  other 
countries  to  the  Revolution.     A  true  Frenchman  would  spurn  at 
the  notion  that  the  national  will  of  France  should  require  the  con- 
firmation of  any  power  whatever.    The  French  had,  however, 
consented  to  receive  a  dynasty  under  a  foreign  sanction,  and  this 
dynasty  had  just  been  ejected  without  ceremony.    The  neighbours 
of  France  have,  moreover,  a  hereditary  dread  of  French  revolutioo, 
because  it  has  been  found  that  the  disorder  was  infectious,  or  diat 
the  French,  when  labouring  under  the  disorder,  burned  to  pro- 
pagate it.     Revolution  in  the  interior  is  often  the  cause  of  war  in 
the  exterior,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  pride  of  Frenchmen, 
Europe  had  something  to  do  with  the  revolution  of  July,  and  the 
sanction  of  the  principal  powers  was  a  most  important  point  to 
obtain. 

The  factions  into  which  France'  was  divided  were  numerous. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Three  Days,  nothing  was  heard  of  but 
the  charter :  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  charter  was  be- 
coming a  cry  of  ridicule.  With  the  progress  of  success  men's 
expectations  had  risen.  Visions  of  a  republic  again  arose  upon 
the  minds  of  many ;  the  old  adherents,  soldiers,  and  servants  of  Na- 
poleon,began  to  cast  a  wishful  gaze  upon  his  dynasty ;  and  the  Car- 
lists  were  a  compact  and  widely  ramified  body.  The  new  order  of 
things  seemed  to  be  embraced  by  the  liberal  and  rational,the  people 
of  property,  the  quiet,  sensible,  and  industrious  classes,  who  were 
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ardient  lovers  of  a  good  constitution,  but  who,  perhaps,  loved  their 
commerce  and  their  hearths  stili  more,  and,  at  any  rate,  saw  in  the 
former  the  security  of  the  latter.  Besides  these,  and  distinct 
altogether  in  motive  and  character,  there  was  a  body  of  intellec* 
tual  adventurers,  who  had  found  no  place  under  the  old  govern* 
ra^nt;  these  were  men  capable  of  office, — capable  of  becoming 
the  mouth-pieces  of  a  party :  most  of  them  had  been  heroes  of 
July,  and  were  proportionably  exalted:  many  of  them  were 
republicans ;  but  the  majority  were  glad  to  hit  the  juste  milieu 
as  placemen  under  a  constitutional  monarchy*  A  large  proportion 
of  this  set  were  accordingly  appointed  by  the  new  government 
to  offices,  in  which,  though  their  talent  for  agitation  is  neutra- 
lized, they  make,  no  doubt,  excellent  agents  in  various  capacities. 
But  that  other  portion,  which  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hit 
the  juste  milieu  above  spoken  of,  is  represented  in  the  public 
press,  the  wires  of  which  are  in  many  instances  moved  by  the 
more  active  members  of  this  energetic  body,  of  whom  the  present 
author  is  one;  a  body  rendered  not  the  less  influential,  that  they 
are  intimately  connected  by  community  of  habits  and  esprit  de 
corps  with  the  correspondents  and  communicants  of  the  press  of 
Europe  generally.  This  is  but  a  faint  sketch  of  the  parties  by 
which  the  new  government  was  opposed  or  supported,,  leaving 
out  those  which  are  conmion  to  ail  countries,  such  as  the  spend- 
thrifts, the  cut^throats,  the  sharpers,  the  idlers  and  gamblers,  the 
ex-spies,  and  ex-police,  corrupted  members  of  the  body  politic, 
who  flourish  only  in  turbid  times,  and  are  ever  ready  to  take 
an  appropriate  part  in  disorderly  scenes. 

The  history  of  the  first  two  years  of  Louis-Philip's  reign  might 
Jiave  been  predicted  with  tolerable  precbion.  Whatever  course  in 
politics  might  be  adopted  by  him,  was  sure  to  entail  on  him  and 
his  government  the  bitterest  abuse.  Depreciation  is  the  natural 
ganoe  of  the  Carlists :  until  a  change  is  worked  in  public  opinion, 
they  are  well  aware  that  their  cause  is  hopeless.  The  zeal,,  the 
abilities,  and  the  means  of  that  party  are  by  no  means  con- 
temptible ;  and  they  moreover  receive  the  cordial  support  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  priesthood.  The  republicans,  always  men 
of  great  mental  activity,  and  whose  natural  element  is  excitement, 
feel  all  the  bitterness  of  disappointment*  Hopes  so  long  che- 
rished, seemed  in  the  days  of  July  on  the  point  of  realization. 
In  joining  in  the  election  of  Louis-Philip,  they  flattered  them- 
selves they  were  only  establishing  a  republic  en  masquer  that 
the  institutions  were  to  be,  in  fact,  republican,  surmounted  by  a 
royal  gew-gaw,  merely  to  amuse  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope«    Very  bitter,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  the  vexation, 
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and  lood  tnd  long  the  outcry  of  this  party^  on  finding  dial  they 
have  not  only  got  a  nominal  king,  but  a  retl  monarchy — that  the 
occupant  of  the  throne  is  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  his  office,  and  adheres  to  them  as  to  a  part  of  the  con<>* 
ttitution  as  sacred  as  any  other.  To  these  bodies^  by  nature 
and  party  doomed  to  the  work  of  vilifying  the  monarch  and  hit 
policy,  must  be  added  the  professional  obloquists ;  the  number  of 
whom,  connected  with  the  press  in  France,  is  excessively  large. 
The  side  of  abuse  is  easier  than  that  of  eulogy ;  it  is  a  better  spe^ 
culation,  both  as  respects  the  appetite  of  readers,  and  the  prospect 
of  being  purchased.  Moreover,  the  glorious  Three  Days,  the  heroes 
of  July,  the  spirit  of  the  new  revolution,  and  the  opening  prospects 
of  liberty  and  freedom  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  are  admirU'* 
ble  topics  of  declamation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  nation  on 
earth  is  so  ready  to  prick  its  ears  to  a  cry  of  treachery,  none  so 
jealous  of  its  position,  of  its  glory  and  its  honour,— weak  points, 
•Mcellently  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  expectant  rfae*- 
torician.  Considering  these  things,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
whatever  might  have  been  or  may  be  the  policy  of  the  new 
rigime,  it  was  foredoomed  to  be  received  with  a  yell  of  slander 
and  obloquy. 

Whether  the  policy  which  Louis»Philip  has  pursued  may  or  may 
not  occasionally  have  deserved  censure,  is  a  very  different  ques^ 
tion.  If  we  were  to  place  implicit  credit  in  the  statements  of  the 
author  of  the  book  before  us,  the  history  of  the  administration  of 
the  present  king  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  histoiy  of  the 
betrayal  of  his  country,  of  the  cause  of  liberty  all  the  world  over, 
and  of  the  falsification  of  all  his  majesty's  promises  and  engage- 
ments. M.  Sarrans  is  however  altogether  a  party  writer;  his 
allegations  are  seldom  specific;  he  is  rhetorical  when  he  ought 
to  be  precise:  in  the  questions  where  truth  is  most  at  issue,  he  is 
always  singularly  vague  and  indistinct;  in  fact,  error,  to  serve 
its  purposes,  would  assume  precisely  the  garb  of  this  highly* 
coloured  declamatory  narrative.  The  hero  of  the  work  is  Lafa- 
yette; on  him  the  fortunes  of  the  world  are  made  ttf  turn;  be 
alone  can  do  no  wrong,  and  what  is  more,  it  would  seem  that  no 
one  else  can  do  right:  it  may  indeed  be  said,  that  in  the  estima- 
tion of  M.  Sarrans,  no  one  can  do  any  thing  at  all  but  the  per- 
sonage of  his  grand  historical  romance.  There  are,  however, 
reasons  for  believing,  that  the  private  zeal  of  the  author  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  his  discretion.  We  are  disposed  to  take 
bis  work  as  the  production  of  an  enthusiastic  advocate,  whom 
circumstances  have  admitted  to  a  near  view  of  events.  When  he 
does  condescend  to  the  narration  of  facts,  he  is  occasionally  in- 
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Btruetive,  but|  Utiluckily,  the  source  of  his  fftcts  is  such,  thst  the 
sifting  they  require  materially  deducts  from  the  satisfaction  defi? «- 
able  from  their  curiosity* 

Louis^ Philip  otice  on  the  throne,  we  should  wish  to  know  what 
constitutional  guide  was  placed  before  him  which  he  has  not  fol- 
lowed. M.  Sarrans  would  have  had  him  take  Lafayette  with 
him,  and  execute  the  dictates  of  that  excellent  and  most  consist- 
ent old  republican  and  his  entourage.  But  this  would  ha?e  been 
to  be  king  with  a  viteroy  oter  him.  We  think  the  Chambers 
were  a  much  better  guide,  more  especially  after  Louis- Philip,  ac- 
cording to  his  engagement,  had  placed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  a  larger  and  more  liberal  basis,  by  the  diminution  of  the  elec- 
toral qualification.  There  have  been  two  Chambers  subsequent 
to  the  king's  accession :  his  policy  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
acquiescence  of  both  as  much  as  the  policy  of  the  king  of  England 
was  ever  approved  by  his  parliament.  Would  the  opponents  of 
his  government  have  him  turn  from  the  majorities  of  the  legally 
constituted  representatives  of  the  people,  to  consult  the  contra- 
dictory opinions  of  a  violent  and  irresponsible  press  ?  Would  they 
have  him  leave  his  council  to  listen  to  the  insane  cries  of  the  re- 
publicans and  the  Carlists  in  the  streets?  A  constitutional  monarch 
can  only  consult  constitutional  authorities. 

The  violation  of  his  engagements  is  a  charge  that  has  been 
most  frequently  and  most  urgently  brought  against  the  monarch 
of  France*  These  engagements  have  been  described  under 
the  name  of  the  Programme  of  the  HoteUde-^Ville.  What 
are  the  particulars  of  this  much  talked  of  programme?  It 
appears  to  have  been  something  which  oassed  between  Louisa- 
Philip  and  Lafayette  at  the  Hotel-de- V ille ;  but  of  this  pro- 
gramme, so  often  alleged  to  be  violated,  the  world  has  had  no 
specific  information.  The  King  denies  that  it  exists  elsewhere 
than  in  the  brain  of  the  **  man  of  two  worlds,''  the  Fhomme^'tevo^ 
lution  of  M.  Sarrans;  and  circumstances  minutely  investigated 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  denial.  Of  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  the  King  with  the  commission  of  the 
Chambers  on  the  3 1st  of  July,  all  the  world  is  fully  cognizant. 
There  is  no  secret  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mysterious  pro- 
gramme ;  and  consequently  there  is  no  disappointment,  at  least 
among  rational  people.  With  regard  to  the  fundamental  mea- 
sures originating  with  the  government  of  Louis  Philip,  they  have 
all  been  in  the  sense  of  an  enlargement  of  the  popular  privileges, 
and  so  far  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  of 
July.  The  electoral  body,  by  the  diminution  of  the  qualification 
already  mentioned,  has  been  more  than  doubled ;  and  if  th6  na- 
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tional  voice  iu  strongly  expressed  upua  the  subject^  the  reduction 
of  another  third  would  increase  the  number  of  electors  to  a  more 
just  proportion  with  the  total  population  of  the  kingdom*  A 
greater  share  has  been  given  to  the  people  in  the  choice  of  the 
municipal  authorities*  of  whom,  at  present,  none  but  the  nuUres 
are  nominated  by  the  king«  Trial  by  jury  has  been  introduced 
in  all  cases  connected  with  the  law  of  libel.  The  press  of  France 
is  now  unrestricted,  except  by  the  law,  as  in  England,  for  the  first 
time  since  France  was  a  nation  and  had  a  press.  The  Chambers 
have  reduced  the  civil  list  of  the  former  kings,  and  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  occupant  of  the  throne,  to  an  enormous 
amount,  (n  addition  to  which  the  great  question  of  the  hereditary 
peerage  has  been  decided  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional expression  of  the  national  will. 

We  are  in  short  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  foundation  for 
complaint  exists  against  Liouis- Philip  on  the  ground  of  elementary 
changes.  Does  not  a  Frenchman  now  possess  every  security  for 
personal  liberty,  for  property,  for  opinion,  for  religion,  that  he 
can  desire  ?  Has  he  not  such  checks  on  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment as  he  never,  a  few  years  ago,  could  have  expected  1  Are 
not  these  checks  gradually  on  the  increase  ?  and  is  there  any  bar  to 
their  progress?  Is  there  not  in  fact  that  thorough  sympathy 
existing  between  the  mass  of  intelligence  and  property  in  the 
country,  which  ensures  a  gradual  amelioration  of  the  law  and  the 
constitution  ?  We  are  not  here  speaking  either  of  the  foreign  or 
domestic  policy  of  the  king,  but  simply  on  the  text  of  his  consti- 
tutional promise  to  the  Chambers,  that  la  cliarte  sera  deiormais 
une  veriie :  that  is,  regarding  him  not  as  a  mere  administrator  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  but  of  a  lawgiver  and  constitution-founder. 
The  fact  we  believe  to  be,  that  the  ministries  of  Louis-Philip 
have  been  far  more  forward  in  proposing  important  elementaij 
changes  than  the  Chambers  have  been  in  passing  them :  so  that 
should  any  further  diffusion  of  the  elective  franchise  be  proposed, 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  opposition  (if  any)  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  throne  will  be  of  an  obstinate  character.  In  the 
discussions  of  the  Chamber,  and  in  the  measures  proposed,  carried 
or  postponed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  statesmen  employed  by 
Louis-Fhilip  have  been  uniformly  in  advance  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  This  may  be  an  argument  for  a  dissolution 
of  the  Chamber,  or  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise;  but  it  affords 
none  against  the  liberal  intentions  or  the  good  faith  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of 
Louis-Philip.     It  must  be  observed  that  we  have  no  intention  pf 
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becoming  advocates  of  hts  measures ;  but  standing  aloof  from 
both  party  and  country  as  we  do,  we  consider  that  our  position 
is  more  favourable  for  the  formation  of  right  views  than  that  of 
either  the  hot  partizans  of  the  opposition^  or  the  equally  zealous 
placemen  or  adherents  of  the  government.  The  Press  is  the  uni- 
versal adviser,  corrector,  and  abuser;  but  such  is  the  multitude  of 
interested  writers,  so  various  are  their  opinions,  so  energetic  their 
language,  and  so  multitudinous  their  works^  that  we  cannot  refer 
with  any  satisfaction  to  their  counsels.  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  violent  tone  so  prevalent  in  their  writings  has  greatly 
endangered  the  peace  of  France  itself,  and,  in  connection  with 
it,  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Every  one  must  allow  that  one  of  the  most  essential  points  of 
the  policy  of  the  new  dynasty  was  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Peace  has  been  preserved,  and  although  the  government  has  had 
to  contend  with  unexampled  difficulties,  we  are  yet  to  learn 
that  it  has  been  preserved  at  too  high  a  price.  No  impartial 
person,  on  a  calm  review  of  the  position  maintained  by  France 
from  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Louis- Philip,  can  say  that  the 
national  honour  has  ^  in  anyone  instance  been  sacrificed  or  de- 
graded. We  put  aside  the  daily  surmises  of  the  press,  the  reports 
of  diplomatic  proceedings  that  never  took  place,  and  all  the  inven- 
tions of  movements  and  designs  every  now  and  then  attributed  to 
this  power  or  that,  according  as  the  wind  of  public  credulity  may 
happen  to  be  setting.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  became  the 
duty  of  a  king,  created  as  Louis-Philip  had  been,  not  merely  to 
preserve  peace  for  the  developement  of  the  shattered  resources  of 
the  country,  but  also  to  be  fully  prepared  by  war  or  negotiation 
to  defend  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  This  became  a  wise 
policy  of  self-defence ;  for  were  the  despotic  powers  of  Europe 
permitted  in  other  cases  to  league  together  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  exercise  of  the  national  will,  whether  expressed 
for  the  rectification  of  abuses  or  the  reformation  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  turn  of  France  for  sacrifice  might  be  expected  to  arrive 
«ooner  or  later.  In  two  instances  has  the  government  been  called 
upon  to  enter  upon  the  practical  performance  of  its  theoretical 
principle.  The  assertion  of  the  principle  of  non-interference  in 
the  case  of  Belgium,  was  prompt,  vigorous  and  efficient :  it  is  "im- 
possible to  deny  the  administration  of  Louis-Philip  on  this  occa- 
sion the  praise  of  courage  and  spirit.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
instant  interference  of  France,  Belgium  would  at  this  moment 
be  in  the  military  possession,  at  least,  of  King  William.  The 
presence  of  the  French  troops  at  Ancona  is  another  proof  that 
Louis'o  Philip  is  in  earnest  in  extending  the  aid  of  a  free  and 
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powerful  nation  towards  those  in  want  of  hU  assiatance.  Tlui 
French  interfarence  in  Italy,  besidea  its  effect  in  limiting  tha 
extent  of  that  of  Auatrip,  is  the  only  existing  check  upon  the  re- 
vengeful intentions  of  the  Pope's  government  against  its  unhappy 
subjects  of  the  Legations,  Poland  is  the  grand  cheval  de  batailU  oi 
all  those  who  endeavour  to  prove  that  Louis-Philip  has  betrayed 
the  principles  that  seated  him  on  the  throne.  The  case  is  certainly 
one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  demands  the  attentive  consideration 
of  more  points  than  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  dwell  upon.  This 
may  be  said,  that  if  Liouis-Philip  had  desired  a  pretext  for  war, 
be  could  not  have  had  a  better;  but  being,  on  the  contrary,  undec 
very  strict  obligations  to  remain  at  peace,  he  was  under  no  abso« 
lute  necessity  of  interference.  The  Poles  had  been  in  the  highest 
degree  rash  and  precipitate;  they  were  full  of  disunion  amongst 
themselves;  the  distance  of  dieir  country  from  France  is  enormous, 
and  a  French  army  in  all  probability  would  have  had  to  cross 
several  hostile  countries.  A  general  war  would  have  been  kindled; 
where  it  might  have  ended  no  one  can  predict,  and  the  ultimate 
results  were,  to  say  the  very  least,  problematical.  It  is  alleged 
that  France  had  excited  the  revolt  of  Poland,  and  had  promised 
her  powerful  aid.  Of  this  we  should  require  far  more  convincing 
proofs  than  any  that  have  yet  been  produced.  Were  the  allega* 
tion  true,  the  question  would  have  been  materially  embarrassed. 
It  would  be  still  further  clogged,  were  it  true  that  Poland  had 
risen  up  as  the  vanguard  of  France,  and  arrested  the  march  of 
the  Autocrat  of  the  North,  in  full  career  to  put  down  the  in- 
surrectionary government  of  July.  But  these  things  are  easily 
said|  and  very  hard  to  prove.  Governments  have  much  better 
means  of  ascertaining  their  truth  than  newspapers.  The  troops 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  may  have  been  assembling  without 
intending  another  crusade :  and  if  the  truth  were  known,  perhaps 
the  necessity  of  traversing  Europe  with  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  men  may  be  not  less  disagreeable,  and  even  more  io* 
convenient,  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  than  to  the  Citizen-King 
himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  peace  has  been  hitherto  preserved, 
and  were  it  even  granted  that  the  choicer  spirits  of  France  have 
reason  to  complain  that  they  have  not  been  sent  forth  on  a  graiftd 
mission  of  liberty  to  the  sound  of  cannon,  and  the  tramp  of  armed 
myriads,  we,  at  least,  speaking  in  the  name  of  England,  have 
reason  to  rejoice  that  the  government  of  Louis-Philip  has  been 
^ble  to  reconcile  its  conduct  with  its  notions  of  rectitude.  Peace, 
generally  speaking,  is  so  great  a  blessing,  not  merely  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  horrors  of  war,  but  in  the  fertilizing  advantages  that 
it  showers  upon  all  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind,  all  me  moat 
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valuable  processes,  productions,  and  iotercbauges,  that  we  cannot 
but  esteem  him  who  prevents  war  a  public  benefactor.  No 
French  armj  could  have  crossed  the  frontiers  en  route  for  Poland 
without  involving  England  in  some  of  the  effects  of  general  com- 
motion :  one  of  which  might  probaMy  have  been  the  disruption  of 
the  present  strict  and  confidential  alliance  between  this  country 
and  France ;  an  alliance  in  which  we  rejoice,  as  likely  to  be,  in 
course  of  time,  productive  of  the  most  gratifying  results  to  both 
countries,  and,  moreover,  calculated  to  exert  the  most  beneficial 
influence  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  England  and  France  com- 
bined present  so  splendid  a  front  of  genius,  of  wealth,  of  power, 
of  civilization,  that  we  can  neither  conceive  their  united  objects  to 
be  mischievous,  nor  such  as  to  be  resisted.    It  is  a  bate  and  selfish 

{'ealousy  that  would  separate  them:  in  nothing  does  the  soi'disaut 
iberal  party  in  France  show  the  narrowness  and  ignorance  of 
its  views  more  than  in  its  declamatory  attempts  to  embitter  the 
reciprocal  interchange  of  good  oflSces  subsisting,  or  about  to  sub* 
sist,  between  this  country  and  their  own  land.  The  charges  of  the 
party  called  the  mouvement  against  the  foreign  policy  of  Louis 
Fhilip  have  always  been  felt  by  us  as  in  the  highest  degree  vague 
and  unconvincing:  they  have  seemed  to  resolve  themselves  into 
either  a  desire  for  the  chances  of  war  at  any  risk,  or  an  eager 
longing  after  power.  In  the  latter  case,  in  all  probability,  their 
accession  to  place  would  be  the  signal  of  a  change  of  language : 
they  would  find  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  proceed  in  the 
aame  pacific  course,  unfortunately  embarrassed  by  their  previous 
declarations,  and  the  enmity  of  the  neighbouring  governmental 
exasperated  by  their  intemperate  avowals. 

France  is  now  fully  prepared  for  war,  and  cannotjon  any  ground 
be  afraid  of  it  Peace  may  be  abundantly  more  advantageous, 
and  consequently'  preferred,  but  how  can  such  a  preference  be 
said  to  compromise  the  national  dignity?  It  is  a  glorious  satisfac- 
tion to  us  to  see  the  affairs  of  a  people  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  men  who,  from  blind  and  selfish  intemperance,  would  drag 
whole  nations  after  them  into  the  miserable  consequences  of  their 
false  steps,  passionately  driving  only  what  is  before  them,  and  al- 
together forgetting  the  bulky  and  valuable  national  freight  behind 
tbem.  Nations  have  warred  too  long  for  the  pleasure  of  kings : 
it  is  no  change  for  the  better  to  shed  their  blood  and  squander 
tbeir  treasures  for  the  passions  of  individuals,  or  even  the  intem- 
perance of  a  noisy  party. 

With  respect  to  the  domestic  policy  of  Louis  Philip,  it  is  very 
easy  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  it.  It  is  also  not  difficult  to 
say,  that  it  has  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality. 
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When  we  come  to  particulars  the  case  is  altered.  We  find  tbat 
some  of  the  legislative  measures  of  this  King's  government  are 
objected  to  as  bad  in  themselves ;  some  are  alleged  to  be  imper- 
fect, but  the  great  complaint  is,  that  in  two  years  more  has  not 
been  done.  In  fact  the  republican  party  would  have  had  every 
thing  done  at  a  stroke,  and,  like  that  famous  sitting  of  the  old 
National  Assembly*  do  as  much  legislative  work  in  an  hour,  as 
would  occupy  rational  persons  many  laborious  years.  Let  us 
listen  to  the  heads  of  accusation  preferred  by  its  mouth-piece, 
M.  Sarraus :  to  his  ideas  of  what  the  government  ought  to  hnre 
done,  contrasted  with  what  it  has  done  or  omitted.  We  shall 
attach  numerals  to  them  in  order  to  be  more  specific,  and  a  few 
words  of  commentary  of  our  own. 

*'  After  the  exclusion  of  the  peijured  dynasty,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  principle  of  the  sovereisnty  of  the  people,  the  duties  of  the  new 
royalty  were  extremely  simj^e ;  they  flowed  naturally  from  its  situation. 

''  IntemaUyy  they  consisted : — 1.  In  being  made  king  by  the  nation, 
instead  of  remaining  king  by  the  221.  That  was  easy,  if  not  bv  the 
convocation  of  the  primary  assemblies,  at  least  by  calling  together  a 
new  Chamber.  2.  In  reconstituting  the  peerage  according  to  the  elec- 
tive principle,  from  which  the  new  dynasty  derived  its  own  existence. 
3.  In  provoking  by  its  right  of  initiation  the  complete  renewal  of  a 
magistracy,  which  could  not  protect  interests  not  merely  contrary  but 
hostile.  4.  In  giving  to  France  municipal  and  departmental  institu- 
tions deeply  iml^ied  with  the  same  principle  of  election  which  had,  as 
if  by  enchantment,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  produced  a  mo- 
narchy, an  army,  a  million  of  citizen-soldiers,  the  principle  which  showed 
its  vitality  even  under  the  Empire,  and  imposed  itself  upon  the  Resto- 
ration as  an  irresistible  necessity.  5.  In  organizing  the  National  Guard 
upon  the  same  principle,  as  a  strong  and  regular  guaranty  of  order  and 
liDerty.  6.  In  realizing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  individual  liberty, 
civil  liberty,  religious  liberty,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  7.  In 
abolishing  monopolies  destructive  of  the  common  rights  of  the  people. 
8.  In  harmonizing  the  organization  of  the  army  with  the  principle  of 
equality  vdiich  regulates  the  general  system ;  in  attaching  the  moveable 
National  Guard  to  this  army  as  a  reserve.  9.  In  lightening  the  bur- 
den of  the  public  charges,  at  least  in  fixing  taxation  upon  a  more 
equitable  and  less  vexatious  basis.  10.  In  purffing  the  codes  of  all 
laws  of  exception.  11.  In  breakii^  the  trammels  of  public  instruct 
tion,  and  in  difTusinff  it  among  die  masses.  12.  In  banishing  the  luxury 
and  corruption  of  the  old  monarchies,  as  unworthy  of  the  youth  and 
the  nationality  of  the  throne  of  July.  13.  Finally,  in  rallying  all  opi- 
nions round  this  throne,  and  launching  the  state  vessel  with  allsails  set 
in  the  waters  of  the  Revolution. 

"  This  is  what  the  monarchy  ought  to  have  done  to  become  the  per- 
sonification of  the  principle  of  its  origin;  now  see  what  it  has  done :  I 
state  fiicts. 
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^'  1*  It  has  disdained  the  national  sanction,  and  retained,  during  ten 
months,  a  chamber  which  had  fallen  into  dissolution  with  the  over-* 
thrown  government.  2,  It  has  made  of  the  peerage  an  involved 
medley,  a  grafted  institution,  an  embarrassment,  an  obstacle.  3.  The 
same  judges  who  sent  the  enemies  of  Charles  X.  to  the  scaffold,  now 
send  both  Carlists  and  Republicans  to  the  gallies ;  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion has  been  every  where  stifled,  corrupted,  evaded.  4.  We  have 
municipal  councils  which  the  central  government  retains  in  the  most  de- 
grading tutelage,  and  mayors  who  are  its  mere  creatures.  5.  National 
Guards  with  the  superior  officers  nominated  by  the  government.  6. 
The  4th  article  of  the  old  charter,  relative  to  the  Cauiolic  religion,  is 
abolished;  you  may  even  worship  Crod  according  to  your  heart  and 
your  conscience;  but  if  you  are  a  St.  Simonian,  woe  be  to  you !  you 
will  be  hunted  down,  mudi  in  the  same  way  as  was  done  formerly  with 
a  heretic  of  Rochelle  or  the  Cevennes.  The  asylum  of  citizens  violated 
and  ransacked ;  family  papers  and  family  secrets,  and  the  reputation 
of  Frenchmen  at  the  mercy  of  the  police ;  the  state  of  siege,  tne  mili- 
tary commissions,  and  the  funeral  knell  of  capital  condemnations  toll- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Paris ;  the  prisons  overflowing  with  victims, 
the  ffallies  recruited  with  political  offenders ;  secret  informers  peopling 
the  dungeons,  and  even  shocking  the  officers  of  justice.  Such  are  the 
certain  signs  of  the  respect  in  which  the  government  holds  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  religious  liberty,  and  every  other  species  of  liberty. 
Contrast  these  facts  with  those  of  the  most  troublous  epochs  of  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  you  will  find  that  if  the  facts  are  not  identical, 
the  principles  at  least  are  very  much  alike.  Now  it  is  by  principles 
even  more  than  by  acts  that  a  political  system  is  to  be  judged.  7. 
The  system  of  the  customs  is  intact,  the  commercial  prohibitions  are  the 
same ;  the  monopolies  which  are  most  hateful  to  the  nation  are  pre- 
served. 8.  Promotion  in  the  army  is  nearly  as  much  as  it  was  before 
dependent  upon  ministerial  favour.  9.  The  people  sinks  imder  the 
load  of  a  most  unequally-distributed  taxation.  11.  Public  instruction 
is  still  fettered.  12.  The  civil  list  devours  the  labours  of  2000  ccwi- 
muneSf  the  subsistence  of  a  whole  army.  13.  And  the  court,  bestow- 
ing its  confidence  on  the  most  deadly  enemies  of  the  Revolution  of 
July,  is  fairly  veering  round  towards  the  Restoration." 

1.  The  satisfaction  of  the  country  M'ith  the  appointment  of 
Louis  Philip  to  the  throne  was  expressed  in  a  thousand  >vay84 
To  renew  the  discussion  was  simply  to  open  the  channels  of  in-^ 
trigue.  To  call  a  new  Chamber  could  only  disturb  and  agitate  the 
country  at  a  time  when  it  was  peculiarly  excitable  :  and  that  not 
to  serve  any  good  end ;  for  it  is  not  even  insinuated  that  Liouis 
Philip  was  to  be  destiiue,  but  merely  to  comply  with  certain  re-* 
publican  forms.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  practical  wisdom  of 
the  mouvemeni  party.  Once  for  all,  let  us  hear  what  Lafayette 
himself  says,  in  his  letter  to  Joseph  Bonaparte.  **  As  to  the 
general  assent,  it  is  not  merely  the  Chambers  and  the  population 
of  Paris,  80,000  National  Guards^  and  900,000  spectators  in  the. 
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Cfaamp<^de-Mari ;  but  all  the  depiitatioos  from  the  cities  and  vil- 
laget  of  France,  whom  my  functions  have  enabled  me  to  receive 
separately — in  a  word,  a  mass  of  adhesions  unsolicited  and  m* 
dubitable — prove  to  us  every  day  more  and  more,  that  what  we 
have  done  is  conformable  to  the  actual  will  of  the  very  great  ma- 
jority of  the  French  people."     ?.  The  constitution  of  die  peer- 
age has  been  submitted  to  the  freshly  elected  Chambers,  and  they 
have  deprived  it  of  its  hereditary  quality.     The  republicans  would 
have  had  it  elective,  but  their  views  are  not  those  of  France  ;  they 
were  not  able  to  carry  this  noint  in  the  Chambers,  and  that  ertae 
was  assuredly  a  fair  one.     We  have  nothing  for  their  meaauies 
but  their  strongly  expressed  wishes.     3.  That  the  complete  fa* 
oewal  of  the  magistracy  was  not  necessary,  has  been  proved  by 
the  noble  independence  which  it  has  exhibited  of  late  as  well  u 
on  many  former  occasions.     The  strict  enforcement  of  the  prin- 
ciple here  contended  for  would  command  a  change  of  magistracy 
on  every  change  of  government.     4.  Much  has  been  done  in 
this  department :  more  may  yet  be  done  :  it  is  at  least  a  consider- 
able improvement  that  the  mains  alone  now  are  appointed  bj  the 
King.     5.  The  National  Guards  are  organised  as  much  on  this 
principle  as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  order.     To  do 
more  would  be  to  establish  a  new  species  of  praetorian  guard ;  to 
create  a  portion  of  the  citizens  autocratic.     This  certainly  wooM 
be  a  species  of  republican  institution,  but  not  of  that  kind  that 
might  surround  a  nK>narchy.     6.  The  course  Louis- Philip  has 
taken  in  this  respect  is  far  from  meeting  our  approbation.     Hu 
persecutions  of  the  press  have  simply  put  arms  into  the  hanifa 
of  his  enemies.     Tlie  liberty  of  the  press  is,  however,  altogether 
young  in  that  country,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  its  ex- 
cesses^ or   at   the  vigour  which  those  alarmed  and  threatened 
by  a  sort  of  unknown  power  have  used  in  its  repression.    Many 
allowances  are  also  to  be  made  for  the  head  of  a  new  and  un- 
settled dynasty.     Before  the  habit  of  submission  is  acquired,  de- 
clamation and  false  reasoning  have  an  undue  weight.     The  con- 
sequences of  an  intemperate  enunciation  of  adverse  opiaioas« 
perseveringly  and  perhaps  corruptly  urged,  may  in  stormy  times 
be  highly  imurious  to  the  interests  of  public  order.     The  cut 
may  1^  a  difficult  and  perplexed  one,  but  we  cannot  help  opining 
that  Louis-Philip  would  have  pursued  a  wiser  policy  in  permit- 
ting publication  to  take  its  course :  for  overt  acts  he  might  ba?e 
been  sufficiently  prepared.     The  blood  of  the  martyr  is  the  seed 
of  the  church :  the  persecution  of  an  editor  is  to  till  the  land  of 
sedition.     If  there  ever  was  an  offence  in  its  nature  unpunisha- 
ble, it  is  a  press-crime.    The  remedy  is  neither  in  fine  nor  in  im- 
prisonment, but  in  the  slow  process  of  the  education  of  puUidsti 
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aod  eoQstitutional  writers.  It  is  a  happiness  to. reflect  that  perfect 
liberty  in  the  press  soon  corrects  its  own  licenses :  where  there  i» 
no  government  check,  the  public  soon  learn  to  apply  their  own. 
The  very  profusion  of  libellous  allegations  destroys  their  force. 
But  the  press  is  every  where  a  power  as  novel  as  that  of  stenm, 
aod  far  more  difficult  to  manage.     8.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
thif  proposition;  if  it  means  that  the  people  and  its  assemblages 
ought  to  appoint  the  officers  of  the  army,  the  same  objection  ap" 
plies  as  in  the  case  of  the  National  Guard.    9-  The  mouvement 
purty  who,  with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world,  would  have 
involved  the  country  in  the  expenses  of  war,  are  not  entitled  to 
Buy  that  they  would  have  reduced  the  public  burdens.     On  the 
contrary,  the  maintenance  of  much  burdensome  machinery  has 
been   in  part  caused  by  the   agitation  kept  up  by  themselves^ 
and    more   especially   by  the   hostile   and  intemperate   threats 
and   declarations   of  men   who  might,   in   the    uncertainty   of 
tbe    political   condition    of   the   country,   be  in  power  on  the 
next  turn  of  affairs.    All  that  is  reasonable  and  beneficial  in  this 
general  complaint  is  as  likely  to  be  effected  by  the  present  admi* 
nistration  as  by  any  other  that  could  be  substituted  for  them. 
1 1.  A  bill  for  establishing  a  school  or  schools  in  every  town  and 
in  every  village  or  parish  in  France,  at  which  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  useful  instruction  might  have  been  given  to  the  rising 
generation,  was  drawn  up  by  the  ministers,  and  laid  before  the 
Chamber  during  the  last  session :  the  business  of  a  more  imme-* 
diate  kind,  to  which  the  House  was  bound  (or  considered  itself  so), 
prevented  its  being  passed.     12.  To  reject  the  parade  and  cor« 
ruption  of  courts  is  all  very  well ;  but  there  may  be  some  parade 
ami  no  corruption :  parade  may  be  useful ;  there  are  minds,  and 
those  of  the  great  mass,  for  whom  it  is  beneficial  to  behold  the 
monarchy  in  its  splendour.     In  unsettled  countries  the  majesty  of 
government  requires  all  the  artificial  aid  possible:  form  sometimes 
supplies  the  want  of  substance,  and  a  little  magnificence  in  a  court 
may  compensate  for  some  want  of  actual  force,  the  being  able  to 
dispense  with  which  gives  a  greater  scope  to  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  one  case  the  influence  is  on  the  spirit,  and  in  the  other  on 
tbe  body.    The  ''  youth  and  nationality  of  tbe  throne  of  July"  are 
phrases  drawn  from  that  prolific  source  described  vulgarly  by  the 
word  (as  the  national  youth  of  France  pronounce  it)  '  hombogeriej 
13.  The  art  of  rallying  opinions  round  the  throne  is  one  of  great 
difficulty  in  France:  Louis  XVI.,  poor  man!  thought  he  was 
every  now  and  then  succeeding  in  this  most  scabrous  of  tasks,  but 
it  was  even  easier  to  please  a  fickle  mistress  :    Napoleon  thought 
it  less  arduous  to  suppress  opinion  altogether :    Charles  X,  sue* 
cumbed  in  a  similar  undertaking.  The  wiaest  plan  of  the  ruler  of 
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France  is  probably  to  allow  opinions  to  diverge  as  ^ccenlricdlj 
as  tbey  please. 

The  account  of  commissions  against  the  French  governoieiit 
is  scarcely  more  serious  than  the  list  of  omissions  which  ire 
have  just  gone  over.  The  most  serious  charge  is  that  arising  oat 
of  the  insurrection  of  June  6th— a  kind  of  bastard  brother  of  the 
Three  Days.  It  was  an  imitation  of  the  glorious  evenemens,  but 
happened  to  fail  grievously,  in  consequence  of  being  utteriy  un- 
supported by  public  opinion.  On  this  occasion  we  think  that 
both  parties  lost  ground  in  the  estimation  of  impartial  observers. 
The  mouvement  party  were  not  unwilling  to  put  the  crown  again 
to  a  street-trial :  the  executive  repressed  the  audacious  attempt 
with  ample  vigour  and  resolution:  but  in  the  moment  of  success, 
why  insult  the  whole  nation  by  arbitrarily  suspending  the  consti- 
tution? The  declaration  of  die  "  elat  de  sie^e''  implies  that  the 
legal  guardians  of  the  constitution  were  as  little  impressed  with 
its  true  importance  as  its  violators.  It  is  most  painful  to  see  \m 
one  hand  a  vigorous,  and  it  may  be  called  an  intellectual  partv, 
ready  on  any  notion  of  missovernment  to  consider  themselves 
justified  in  commencing  a  civil  war;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
king  and  his  ministry  holding,  that  any  resistance  to  authority  is  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  suspending  the  constitution,  and  declaring 
their  authority  dictatorial  and  paramount.  Though  both  sides 
lost  on  this  occasion,  the  party  least  able  to  bear  loss  was  the  ooe 
defeated;  and  since  that  very  melancholy  epoch  Louis-Philip's 
course  has  been,  we  believe,  easier,  but  we  doubt  much  as  to  ib 
being  surer.  There  is  less  resistance  certainly,  but  is  there  as 
much  support?  The  "  itat  de  siege*'  was  undoubtedly,  and  we 
grieve  to  say  it,  the  freak  of  an  irresponsible  power.  It  was  dow, 
however,  in  the  name  of  order,  and  order  has  been  the  resolt 
This  is  the  only  palliation  of  a  measure  that  must  remain  a  stain 
upon  the  name  of  the  citizen-king. 

Where  so  much  has  been  alleged  against  Louis-Philip  for  be- 
traying the  spirit  of  the  revolution  of  July,  and  for  deceiving  those 
who  trusted  in  his  promise  to  liberalize  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  it  is  only  justice  to  enumerate  some  of  the  measures 
brought  before  the  Chambers  by  the  government  of  France  do* 
ring  the  last  session,  and  which  were  not  discussed,  or  not  passed, 
in  consequence  of  tedious  and  unnecessary  debates  kept  up  oo 
immaterial  points,  as  well  as  the  attention  demanded  by  the  diree 
great  questions  of  the  session — the  budget,  the  civil  list,  and  the 
peerage.  The  cholera,  too,  broke  out,  and  if  not  extremely  fatal 
to  the  legislators,  did  great  execution  on  legislation  itself.  We 
already  named  an  education  bill.  There  were  also  laid  before 
one  or  other  of  the  chambers  three  bills  which^  together  with  the 
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measurei^  of  the  preceding  session,  were  calculated  to  improve 
the  municipal  institutions,  by  establishing  local  representative 
assemblies  invested  with  adequate  powers  of  local  legislation,  ad* 
ministration,  and  taxation. 

A  bill  for  the  revision  of  the  custom  laws. 

A  bill  for  giving  representative  assemblies,  and  a  government 
of  law  to  the  French  colonies. 

A  bill  for  preventing  the  dismission  or  destitution  of  officers  of 
the  army,  except  after  the  sentence  of  a  court-martiaL 

The  ministry  also  proposed  a  com  bill,  which  put  an  end  to  all 
the  odious  and  expensive  restrictions  on  the  transport  of  corn 
from  one  division  of  the  country  to  another,  and  also  permitted 
exportation  and  importation  at  all  times,  at  much  lower  duties 
than  before.  This  bill  was  sadly  mangled  in  the  Chambers  of  all 
its  liberal  and  useful  provisions ;  the  prohibition  was  alone  abo* 
lished.  Bills  for  reducing  the  exorbitant  bounties  on  the  fisheries 
for  whale  and  cod  shared  a  similar  fate.  This  list  might  be  in- 
creased, and  were  we  to  rely,  as  we  see  no  reason  for  not  doings 
on  the  expressed  intentions  of  the  government,  many  measures  of 
an  equally  liberal  and  enlightened  class  are  in  their  contemplation. 

We  hear  of  none  of  these  things  in  the  work  of  M.  Sarrans, 
nor  indeed  of  any  fact  or  opinion  that  does  not  serve  his  purpose 
of  depreciating  the  present  government.  We  are  far  from  assert** 
ing  that  all  has  been  done  that  might  have  been ;  but  the  fault 
does  not  appear,  at  least,  to  have  been  in  the  intentions  of  the 
government  or  its  head ;  it  lays  rather  at  the  door  of  the  Cham-* 
bers,  who,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  are  scarcely  d  la  hauteur 
of  either  king  or  people^  This  points  to  the  further  extension  of 
the  franchise :  the  enlargement  of  the  electoral  body  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  most  essentia]  advantages.  Some  changes  are  also 
required  in  what  is  called  the  tactique  of  the  Chambers,  which,  as 
at  present  established,  is  not  altogeuer  favourable  to  the  despatch 
of  business.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable,'  moreover,  that  the 
system  of  the  ballot  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  be  done  away ; 
when  the  votes  of  members  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  a  representative  has  done  his  duty  on  trying 
or  critical  occasions,  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  permit  a  manner 
of  voting  which,  in  fact,  destroys  his  responsibilitj^.  For  how  can 
you  call  a  man  to  an  account  for  an  offence  which  no  one  can 
prove  ?  These  changes  and  ameliorations  may  all  be  expected  from 
the  present  dynasty,  as  far  as  the  government  has  the  power  of 
initiating  measures.  Let  it  be  remembered  also,  that  the  very 
violence  and  clamour  with  which  these  and  other — and  some  of 
them  most  inconsistent — demands  have  been  urged,  has  been  one 
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great  cause  of  delay.  The  Carlists  atid  republicaiM  cottjeteei 
have  forced  the  government  to  put  the  question  of  absolute  «r- 
ifttence  almost  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle  in  nearly  every  quarter  of 
France ;  and  it  is  not  amid  such  scenes  that  liberal  measures  9n 
concocted.  These  emeutes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  made 
still  further  mischievous  by  the  use  that  is  made  of  them«  Thej 
have  been  drawn  into  the  arguments  of  the  opposition  as  eirideoees' 
of  public  opinion,  and  Louis-Philip  has  been  told  to  his  face,  to 
think  whether  he  was  truly  King  of  France,  who  required  6Ofl00 
men  to  guard  him.  Now  50,000  riotous  and  discontented  aab- 
jects,  the  wreck  of  every  part^,  are  capable  of  disturbing  tke 
peace  of  a  much  more  extensive  country  than  even  France*  and 
they  may  require  even  more  than  50,000  soldiers  to  coerce  tbem, 
but  is  their  agitation  any  evidence  of  national  will  ?  May  we  not 
rather  infer  that  the  ease  with  which  these  risings  are  every  wb^ne 
put  down*  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  executive  is  supported  by  the 
silent  but  steady  approbation  of  the  country?  What  prevented 
June  6th  from  being  another  July  39th,  but  that  the  attempt  of 
the  desperate  party>  who  chose  that  day  for  a  blow,  had  no  public 
opinion  to  retreat  upon  7  They  were  viewed  v^ith  horror^  is  the 
sanguinary  disturbers  of  peace  and  good  order. 

The  ascertainment  of  the  exact  state  of  public  opiniou  in  a 
country  like  France  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  Louia^Pbilip, 
as  the  constitutional  monarch  of  France,  is  entitled  to  appeal  at 
once  to  the  support  invariably  received  by  his  government  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  as  evidence  of  the  popular  ap- 
probation of  his  measures:  he  cannot  learn  the  wishes  of  the 
nation  in  any  other  form.  Impartial  observers  have  odier  means 
of  calculating  the  disposition  of  the  country  than  the  mere  ma- 
jorities of  the  Chambers.  There  are  indisputable  proofs  of  rising 
prosperity  in  the  country.  The  increase  in  the  revenue^  the 
renewed  activity  of  commercial  intercourse^  the  proposals  fcr 
opening  canals  and  establishing  rail  roads,  and  a  variety  of  other 
symptoms,  all  indicate  a  more  settled  state  of  public  confideooe. 
The  great  mass  of  the  French  nation  are  engaged  in  porsutts  to 
which  peace  and  tranquillity  are  vitally  necessary:  it  is  oolyia 
the  government  of  Louis-Philip,  and  in  the  spirit  of  his  late  ad- 
ministration, that  they  can  hope  for  repose*  Neither  are  we 
wanting  in  the  testimony  of  sensible  and  truly  liberal  witnesses, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  satisfied:  and  that  no  greater 
mistake  could  be  committed  than  in  holding  up  the  daclamatioiit 
of  the  opposition  press  as  the  voice  of  the  country. 

During  the  progress  of  the  melancholy  insurrection  of  JuneSlh, 
an  interview  took  place  between  the  King  and  a  deputation  of  the 
Opposition.     For  a  report  of  this  very  singular  colloquy  we  are 
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indebted  to  M.  Sarrans*  We  quote  it  here,  because  it  forms  tf 
good  resum^  of  all  that  the  Opposition  could  say  against  the 
goveromenty  with  the  answers  from  the  King's  own  mouth.  The 
conversation  is,  besides,  very  characteristic.  The  reporter  is  one 
of  the  most  violent  opposers  of  the  present  system,  and  he,  doubt- 
less>  considers  the  account  of  what  passed  as  likely  to  prejudice 
the  king.  Assuredly,  he  would  omit  no  point  that  might  have  this 
teodeocy.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  miyesty 
bad  much  the  best  of  his  rhetorical  visitors,  and  that  both  bis 
sentiments,  barring  a  little  vanity,  and  his  ready  and  forcible  ex* 
presaion  of  them,  are  of  a  kind  to  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of 
all  who  do  not  come  to  its  perusal  with  a  foregone  conclusion. 

*'  The  three  deputies  (MM.  Laffitte,  Odilon  Barrot,  and  Arago)  were 
introduced  into  the  bed-chamber  of  Louis  XVIII.,  which  had  been  trans- 
formed by  the  workmen  of  July  into  the  business  cabinet  of  Louis-Philip. 
The  king  entered  shortly  after,  by  a  door  communicating  with  the 
queen*s  apartment.  The  manners  and  countenance  of  the  king  were 
perfectly  calm,  his  address  easy,  devoid  of  any  thing  like  alarm,  and  ex- 
pressive of  none  of  that  mental  anguish  which  the  circumstances  might 
have  justified.  His  majesty  received  the  three  deputies  politely;  be 
told  them  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  them ;  that  the  opposition  could 
not  have  selected  mediators  more  agreeable  to  him ;  and  after  desiring 
them  to  be  seated,  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  his  bureau,  he  ex- 
pressed bis  readiness  to  listen  to  them 

**  M.  Odilon  Barrot  began  the  conversation,  and  in  an  address,  tem- 
pered with  gravity,  moderation,  and  respect,  represented  to  the  king, 
that  the  deputies  of  the  national  opposition,  in  common  with  all  good 
citizens,  deplored  the  disorders  and  public  calamities  to  wbtch  the  pre- 
ceding day  had  given  birth  ;  that  all  of  them  could  neither  sufficiently 
blame,  nor  be  sufficiently  indignant  at  the  outrages  and  guilty  manifes- 
tations of  men  who  bad  thrown  off  obedience  to  the  law,  and  resisted 
the  legal  authorities  by  main  force.  But  that  it  was  also  their  duty  not 
to  dissemble  to  the  head  of  the  state  that  the  retrograde  policy  of  his 
cabinet,  the  disavowal  of  the  engagements  of  July,  the  hopes  of  the 
revolution  deceived,  the  national  honour  forgotten,  and  in  short  the 
whole  of  the  system  of  the  13th  March,  had  produced  exasperation,  and 
amassed  mutual  hatreds,  which,  animating  the  citizens  against  each  other, 
caused  blood  to  flow  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  were  only  a  prelude  to 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  calami tes,  civil  war,  the  flames  of  which,  although 
extinguished  in  one  part,  might  be  rekindled  in  many  others.  Assuming 
as  a  fact  that  blame  was  imputable  both  to  the  government  and  its 
adversaries,  and  arguing  that  the  agreement  of  public  opinion  in  the 
present  instance  ought  not  to  be  construed  into  a  general  approval  of  the 
system  followed  by  the  government,  but  merely  a  resistance  perfectly 
natural  to  the  encroachments  of  an  anarchy  still  more  dangerous  than 
the  aberrations  of  this  system,  M.  Odilon  Barrot  concluded  by  acyuring 
the  king  to  stop  the  farther  efiiiston  of  blood,  to  silence  the  artillery, 
which  was  still  echoing  within  the  royal  walls,  to  show  mercy  to  the 
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vanquished,  and  to  conjure  all  further  storms,  hy  a  speedy  and  frank  re- 
turn to  the  principles  on  which  the  revolution  had  establtihed  his 
dynasty. 

''The  king  replied^  that  having  heen  audaciously  attacked  by  Ik 
enemies,  he  stood  upon  his  right  of  legitimate  defence ;  that  it  was  fuH 
time  to  quell  revolt,  and  that  he  only  employed  the  artillery  to  brUg  it 
iooner  to  an  end;  that,  in  the  mean  time»  he  had  rejected  the  proposidoD 
made  to  him  to  declare  the  city  of  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege ;  that  as 
regarded  the  pretended  engagements  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  and  the 
republican  institutions  which  the  opposition  made  so  much  noiae  about* 
he  knew  not  what  it  all  meant ;  that  he  had  superabundandy  fnllilled 
the  promises  he  had  made,  and  given  to  France  as  many  and  moie 
republican  institutions  than  he  had  ever  promised  her ;  that  the  po- 
pramme  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville  had  no  existence  save  in  the  brain  of  M. 
Lafayette,  whose  incessant  remonstrances  were  evidently  the  result  of  a 
mistake  5  that  as  to  the  system  of  the  13th  of  March,  as  it  was  called,  it 
was  wrong  to  give  the  honour  of  it  to  M.  Perier  -,  that  this  system  wu 
the  king's  own,  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  convictions,  tbe 
result  of  his  meditations,  and  the  expression  of  his  ideas  of  policy  and 
government  5  that  he,  Louis-Philip,  nad  only  consented  to  takb  the 
crown  upon  the  conditions  indicatea  by  the  developements  of  this  system, 
a  system  most  conformable  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  France,  and 
from  which  he  would  not  deviate,  were  they  to  bray  Mm  m  a  mortar.* 
As  to  other  matters,"  continued  the  king,  '^  as  we  are  not  met  to  discuss 
vague  accusations,  specify  the  grounds  of  complaint  which  yoa  have 
against  the  Perier  system,  of  which  poor  Perier  was  assuredly  very 
innocent.     What  have  you  to  say  against  it }    Let  us  see.** 

''  M.  Arago  replied  by  a  rapid  and  animated  statement  of  tbe  divisions 
by  which  France  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  which  the  government  cfaerisfaedl 
with  almost  scrupulous  care  ^  he  spoke  of  his  own  family  as  a  prey  to 
the  schism  of  political  opinion ;  his  brother  and  his  nephew,  he  said, 
were,  perhaps  at  that  very  moment,  ready  to  sacrifice  each  other  s  lives  ia 
opposite  ranks  5  and  to  paint  the  crisis  by  an  example,  he  referred  to  the 
League  and  to  that  d'AiUy,  who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  murdered  lus 
own  son  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  M.  Arago  then  alluded  to  the  public 
employments  which  were  bestowed  on  the  partizans  of  the  fallen  goveni- 
ment,  of  the  scandalous  indulgence  which  threw  a  veil  over  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Carlists,  while  the  errors  of  the  men  and  of  the  press  of  July 
were  persecuted  with  a  bitterness  wholly  unexampled  in  tbe  jodidai 
annals  of  the  Restoration.  M.  Arago  also  spoke  of  tne  deep  surprise  and 
displeasure  which  the  apparent  impunity  enjoyed  by  the  Ducbess  de 
Berry  had  excited  throughout  the  whole  of  France,  and  of  the  unfiivoor- 
able  impressions  to  which  this  impunity  might  give  rise. 

"  At  these  words  Louis-Philip  exdauned,  that  his  government  had  no 
other  enemies  but  Carlists  and  republicans  -,  that  the  mistatements  just 
mentioned  were  nothing  else  but  the  result  of  their  manoeuvres ;  that 
they  accused  him  of  avarice,  him  in  whose  eyes  money  had  never  been  of 

■        ■■'  >  ■  "■    '  '  III  l^^l—        !■■        II- 

*  ^<  These  ^eie  the  king's  own  ^ords.*' 
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any  yalue;  that  his  best  inteotions  were  misrepresented  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  could  no  longer  read  either  the  Tribune  or  the  National ; 
that  his  father^  who  was  the  best  citizen  of  Francef  had  been  calumniated 
in  the  same  manner^  and  driven  to  give  to  the  revolution  a  bloody  pledge 
which  he  ought  to  have  refused  ;*  that  the  demands  of  the  two  revolu- 
tions were  equally  insupportable ;  that  he,  Louis-Philip,  was  not  obsti- 
nate, of  which  he  had  given  a  proof,  when,  after  a  long  resistance,  he 
had  been  weak  enough  to  yield  to  the  tumult,  by  effacing  from  the 
portico  of  his  palace  and  his  coat  of  arms  the  Jieurs»de'liSi  which  had  at  all 
times  been  the  distinction  of  his  family. 

''  As  to  the  representations  relative  to  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  Louis- 
Philip  declared,  that  if  that  princess  was  arrested,  justice  should  take  its 
course ;  but  that,  happen  what  would,  his  reign  should  never  witness  a 

bloody  tragedy At  that  moment  the  cannon  of  St. 

Mery  made  the  windows  of  the  palace  vibrate. 

**  The  conversation  having  been  turned  by  M.  Arago  to  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  this  deputy  having  deplored  the  state  of  debasement 
and  submission  to  which  France  hs^  fallen  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the 
king,  on  the  contrary,  made  a  merit  of  his  foreign  policy.  This  policy, 
said  he,  has  prevented  the  powers  from  doing  what  they  had  firmly 
resolved  to  do.  For  the  last  six  months  and  more,  I  hold  them  fast.  The 
king  of  Holland  is  about  to  yield.  I  have  given  France  a  new  ally  in 
the  person  of  king  Leopold,  whom  I  have  made  my  son-in-law,  to  the 
no  small  umbrage  of  several.  In  short,  if  I  must  say  it,  the  powers  are 
at  this  moment  in  such  a  position,  that  my  throne  would  be  the  most 
difficult  to  shake  of  any ;  not  one  of  them  possesses  the  stuff  of  a  Duke 
of  Orleans. — But,  Sire,  the  affair  of  Ancona.  What !  the  tri-colour 
removed  by  orders  from  Rome,  from  the  towers  of  a  citadel  occupied  by 
our  soldiers ! — the  ambassador  of  the  king  of  July  at  the  feet  of  the 
pope ! — Not  so  loud.  Sir,  said  the  king  to  him  sharply,  I  can  hear  you. — 
Certainly  there  is  something  to  be  said  about  the  affair  of  Ancona;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  succeed  3  that  was  the  essential  point,  and  we  have 
succeeded.     And  then,  a  little  condescension  for  an  old  and  obstinate 

Eriest  was  of  no  consequence.     Besides,  whatever  were  the  means  used 
y  my  ambassador,  lie  has  completely  justified  himself  in  his  correspon- 
dence.    Proceed. 

''  The  discussion  having  again  reverted  to  the  ensemble  of  the  system  of 
the  13th  of  March,  the  king,  who  affected  to  hold  M.  Perier  very  cheap, 
maintained  that  the  complaints  of  the  opposition  were  so  much  the 
less  reasonable,  as  this  system  was  in  reality  only  a  continuation  of 
that  of  the  3d  of  November.     '  I  appeal,*  said  be,  '  to  M.  Laffitte,  is  it 

*  "  This  censare  of  the  most  important  action  in  the  political  life  of  the  Dake  of 
Orleans  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance  of  which  I  was  a  witness.  At  the  Hotel-de.  Ville 
several  young  men  were  con^fatulating  each  other,  in  the  presence  of  the  citlseu-king, 
of  having  at  last  taken  a  patriot  prince  for  their  monarch,  "  Yes,  my  friends,"  exclaimed 
Louis-Philip,  pressing  their  hands,  "  yes,  a  patriot  like  my  father."  I  recollect  also 
that  these  expressions  produced  a  frown  on  the  countenance  of  Lafayette,  and  seemed 
to  him  to  require  an  explanation,  and  they  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  interview 
which  he  had,  immediately  afterwards,  with  the  Lieutenant  General,  in  which  were  pro* 
posed  and  accepted  the  bases  of  the  programme  of  the  Hotel*de-Ville." 
VOL,  X.   NO.  XX.  00 
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not  the  tame  svstem  which  you  followed  V  The  ex-president  of  the  eoodi 
preserved  at  first  a  negative  silence.  Bat  Loais-Philip  having  sgrnn  re- 
peated the  assertion,  M.  Laffitte  protested  strongly  against  such  aa 
assimilation,  which  was  the  more  inaccnrate,  from  its  being  notorkwa 
that  a  radical  difference  between  himself  and  the  king,  both  on  natioii^ 
affairs  as  well  as  on  the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy,  had  been  the 
occasion  of  his  retiring  from  the  coanciL 

'<  In  conclusion,  Louis-Philip  said  to  MM.  Laffitte,  CMUon  B«rroi» 
and  Arago,  that  as  it  was  his  duty  to  listen  to  the  repreaentatioos  of 
France,  and  to  study  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  countiy,  he  woqM 
always  receive  them  with  pleasure  5  that  whenever  they  siioald  make 
well-founded  representations  to  him,  he  would  pay  attention  to  tfaem ; 
but  that,  frankly,  he  had  found  nothing  in  their  present  statement,  and 
that  the  system  followed  by  his  government  being  the  result  of  his  eon- 
victions,  he  was  sorry  to  declare  to  them  that  he  would  make  no  change 
in  it. 

"  On  rising,  M.  Laffitte  said  to  the  king,  that  he  retiied  penetfiteJ 
with  the  most  poignant  grief;  be  beseeched  him  to  compare  the  delig^ 
and  enthusiasm  which  his  presence  formerly  excited  with  the  effect  wUck 
it  now  produced ;  that  this  change  was  evidence  of  a  deeply  rooted  evO, 
apd  he  adjured  his  majesty  to  ask  himself  if  a  king  of  France  who  re- 
quires 50,000  men  to  guard  him  is  really  king  of  France." 

M.  Odilon  Barret,  it  appears,  commenced  by  diaowninf  the 
insurrectioniHts,  as  men  wlio  had  thrown  o£f  the  obedience  to  the 
lawsy  and  who  were  resisting  legitimate  authority  by  main  force, 
and  yet  this  disobedience  to  the  laws,  this  resistance  to  legitinriate 
authority,  is  the  only  ground  on  which  the  deputy  ventures  to 
prove  a  retrograde  policy,  a  disavowal  of  engagements,  hopes 
deceived,  and  honour  violated.  If  all  this  were  true,  then  the 
insurrectionists  were  injured  complainants — it  was  public  opinion 
breaking  out  with  violence.  What  was  the  object  of  the  deputy? 
To  request  Louis-Philip  to  permit  himself  to  be  beaten  by  these 
infractors  of  the  law  and  violators  of  public  security :  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  resistance  was  to  be  defeated.  This  he  surely,  could  not 
mean  to  ask.  He  demanded  an  entire  change  of  policy,  on  the 
streqgth  of  a  sanguinary  tumult  having  taken  place  in  the  street, 
provoked,  as  he  allows,  by  guilty  outrage.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
alleges  that  the  rioters  are  to  be  condemned,  and  on  the  other,  asks 
that  they  should  be  so  far  considered,  that  in  compliment  to  them 
the  king  and  his  ministry  should  wholly  chauge  their  system — a 
system,  the  result,  as  the  king  states,  of  deliberate  conviction. 
Louis-Philip  requested  M.  Barrot  to  be  more  specific ;  he  might 
with  equal  justice  have  desired  him  to  be  more  logical.*  Aa  to  the 
charge  of  having  deserted  his  principles  and  broken  his  promises, 
h  has  already  been  touched  upon:  it  is  a  matter  of  counter^ 
assertion :  the  onus  of  proof  lies  with  the  attacking  party.     M. 
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Arago*fl  speedi  is  simply  a  species  of  monody  on  the  horrort  of 
civil  war,  and  is  all  but  ridiculous.  His  specific  charges  dF 
favouring  the  Carlists,  and  not  seizing  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  tXb 
as  absurd  as  his  declamation. 

The  observations  of  the  king  on  the  abuses  of  the  prfess  betray  t 
i¥eak  point.  He  remembers  the  time  when  he  coiild  read  tht 
Tribune  and  the  National,  and  similar  papers,  with  pleasure. 
These  are,  however,  the  luxuries  of  a  citizen,  not  of  a  king, 
who  must  be  impervious  to  the  misrepresentations  of  party  iVri^ 
ters,  and  indifferent  alike  to  the  praise  or  blame  of  the  pre^lv 
Let  the  press  do  what  it  can  with  the  public:  if  need  be,  esta^- 
Wish  rival  journals,  or  influence  the  pens  of  men  whose  convic- 
tions are  with  you:  truth  will  find  its  level.  The  government  hab 
alone  concern  with  overt  acts.  The  prosecutions  of  the  press  hate 
been  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  a  government  which  none 
liotds  to  be  altogether  infallible. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Louis-Philip,  wbatevwr 
may  be  thought  of  his  defence  of  himself,  every  one  must  siee  that 
the  deputies  had  in  fiict  no  sound  arguments  16  urge  against  it. 
Of  his  actual  position  with  other  cabinets  the  king  was  necessarily 
much  better  informed  than  his  auditors* 

It  would  appear  from  this  colloquy  and  various  other  Sources^ 
tfiat  Louis- Philip  prides  himself  on  being  his  own  minister  and  the 
leading  spirit  of  his  cabinet.  This  is  a  design  rather  inconsistent 
with  our  notions  of  a  constitutional  monarchy;  a  king  who  is  his 
own  minister,  and  openly  avows  the  origination  of  measures  for 
which  he  is  not  responsible,  must  be  served  by  mere  tools  in  the 
capacity  of  ministek-s.  No  men  worthy  to  govenl  a  great  nation 
would  accept  the  responsibility  of  another's  measures,  and  consent 
to  be  used  simply  as  stalking  horses,  behind  which  a  superior  may 
be  screened,  if  not  from  obloquy,  yet  from  injury.  Besides,  obsti- 
nacy  and  vanity  are  as  likely  to  beset  a  kingly  brain  as  any  other, 
and  he  who  is  unamenable  to  any  tribunal  may  indulge  his  self-love 
to  a  most  dangerous  extent,  by  persevering  in  a  mischievous 
policy  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  is  his  own.  In  the  instance 
of  Louis-Philip  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  his  dynasty  is  as  vet 
so  young  that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  irresponsible.  His 
acceptance  of  the  crown  was  given  on  personal  grounds,  and  be 
may  consider  himself  bound  to  see  the  conditions  on  which  be 
proceeded  acted  up  to.  Making  this  allowance,  we  are  still  Of 
opinion  that  he  would  take  a  wiser  part,  both  for  the  security  of 
his  throne  and  the  purity  of  his  reputation,  if  he  were  to  confine 
his  labours  to  the  choice  of  his  ministers  and  the  proper  duties  of 
a  court.  It  is  not  improbable  that  such  is  his  intention.  We  have 
just  seen  him  select  a  cabinet,  the  members  of  which  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  suppose  can  have  agreed  to  resign  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  any  monarch  whatever.  The  choice,  it  is  true,  is  a 
pledge  of  adherence  to  the  system  that  has  been  hitherto  pursued 
of  preserving  peace  abroad,  of  securing  tranquillity  at  home,  of 
gradually  instructing  the  people  with  a  knowledge  of  their  rights, 
and,  in  short,  carrying  on  the  constitutional  education  of  the  nation 
one  stage  farther.  If  any  thing  is  clear,  it  is  that  if  that  country 
were  once  again  left  to  its  own  guidance,  we  should  have  over 
again  all  the  turbulence,  disorder,  and  perhaps  bloodshed,  of  the 
old  revolution.  The  constituiional  experience  of  France  has  been 
but  brief;  she  is  yet  scarcely  out  of  her  apprenticeship,  or  may,  per- 
haps, at  most  be  regarded  as  on  the  eve  of  her  majority.  Firmer  or 
more  enlightened  guardians  and  tutors  could  hardly  be  selected  with 
whom  to  trust  her  fortunes.  Their  appointment  has  been  received 
with  a  sort  of  yell  of  dismay  by  the  opposition  press,  a  cry  which 
indicates  how  little  attention  need  be  paid  to  such  demonstrations 
of  wrath.  Were  we  to  listen  only  to  them,  we  should  suppose  the 
fate  of  the  country  sealed,  and  that  the  public  liberties  had  been 
banded  over  to  a  party  of  whom  all  that  is  most  odious  in  govern- 
ment might  be  predicated.  Turning  from  these  intemperate 
ebullitions  of  disappointment  and  wounded  self-love,  to  the  plain 
list  of  the  new  ministers,  we  see  the  names  of  men  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  reputation,  of  distinguished  talent,  of  minds 
stored  with  information  of  all  descriptions,  and  whose  whole 
dntecedefUs  afford  the  best  pledges  that  they  will  consent  to 
follow  none  but  the  most  constitutional  means  of  ensuring  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  nation  they  are  called  upon 
to  govern.  They  will  have  many  and  severe  difficulties  to 
encounter,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  succumb  in  the 
struggle;  if  they  do,  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  their  places  filled 
by  abler  or  safer  men.*  One  unmitigated  good  may  at  least  be 
expected  from  them,  and  that  is  a  continuance  of  the  good  under- 
standing at  present  subsisting  between  England  and  France ;  a 
union,  on  which  mainly  rests  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  which,  to  the 
two  parties  chiefly  concerned,  promises  the  most  solid  advantages. 

*  Among  many  otlier  aiuelioratioDs  to  be  expected  from  the  present  ineo,  surelj 
something  will  now  be  done  in  the  way  of  abolishing  the  system  of  passports.  wbi<i 
pots  a  roan's  liberty  within  certain  boundaries  in  the  absolote  power  of  the  police;  it  b 
a  species  of  imprisonment,  in  relief  of  which  there  is  no  writ  of  habtas  earptu,  M. 
Thiers,  in  his  little  work  published  in  1823,  on  "  The  South  of  France  and  the  Pyre- 
uees,"  has  a  preliminary  chapter  on  the  subject,  in  which  it  is  exposed  with  as  much 
wit  as  justice.  M.  Thiers,  by  a  strange  vicissitude  of  circumstances,  is  now  the 
roinisterfor  the  very  department  in  which  the  passport  system,  the  folly  and  inefficiency 
of  which  he  himself  proved,  lies.  If  M.  Thiers  wishes  to  make  himself  one  of  the  roost 
popular  men  in  Europe,  let  him  by  one  grand  cfTorl  do  away  wholly  with  this  last 
trapping  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
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Art.  X.— JMii  Defense,  cu  Reponse  a  tanonyme  Anglais  du  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  sur  le  Voyage  au  Congo.  Par  J.  B.  Doaville. 
Paris,  cbez  Paulin,  Libraire,  Place  de  la  Bourse.  Octobre,  1832. 
8vo.     pp.  16. 

The  same  friends  who  urged  M.  Douville  to  publish  his  astronomical 
observations  have  succeeded  in  inducing  the  wretched  man  to  reply  to 
our  exposure  of  his  impostures  in  the  last  number  of  the  Foreign  Qjuar^ 
terly.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  weak  and  contemptible  pro- 
duction than  this  reply,  which,  being  placed  in  our  hands  on  the  very  eve 
of  our  publication,  and  being  also  utterly  futile,  shall  be  treated  very 
briefly  5  yet  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  want  of  candour,  we  wiU 
produce  seriatim^  and  vdthout  any  omission,  all  M.  Douville's  allegations 
in  his  defence, 

I.  He  says  that  we  have  made  an  exaggerated  representation  of  his 
expenses. 

''  It  is  evident  that^  althoagh  I  was  absent  from  Loanda  five-and-twenty 
months,  I  was  not  marching  all  the  time.  There  were  of  course  frequent 
halts.  Let  us  now  reckon,  assuming  with  the  critic  that  I  paid  400  fol- 
lowers at  the  rate  of  1  fr.  25  c.  per  day.  We  shall  have  then  495  fr.*  as 
the  daily  expense.  Then,  not  to  trifle  in  reckoning  each  day's  march  during 
flve-and'twenty  months,  I  will  allow,  as  an  average,  that  I  have  marched 
twelve  months,  or  365  days;  certainly  the  highest  mean  term  that  can  be 
taken  for  a  journey  of  twenty-flve  months.  I  shall  then  have  an  expense  of 
180,675  fr.  Add  to  that,  presents  for  the  negro  chiefs,  and  the  support  of 
the  caravan,  and  you  will  have  the  sum  which  I  have  stated,  viz.  940,000  fr, 
which  is  the  real  amount  of  my  expense,  and  not  a  million,  as  the  critic  has 
^ven  to  understand.  Observe  also  that  the  pay  of  the  negroes  who  die  on 
journey  is  to  be  put  to  the  traveller's  credit;  that  food  cosu  little,  and  that 
the  value  of  merchandize  increases  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
coast;  so  that  the  quantity  which  would  pay  but  one  negro  at  Loanda,  pays 
ten  in  the  centre  of  Africa.** 

Merchandize  is  more  valuable  in  the  centre  of  Africa  than  on  the 
coast,  only  because  it  costs  more  to  bring  it  there.  If  a  negro  die  on  a 
journey,  a  fine  of  two  slaves  must  be  paid  to  the  chief  of  the  district  in 
which  his  death  takes  place,  and  the  traveller  who  required  his  services 
must  supply  his  place.  M.  Douville  would  now  lead  us  to  believe  for- 
sooth, that  his  retinue  of  porters,  &c.  were  paid  only  for  days  of  march : 
his  own  volumes  afford  abundant  proofs  to  the  contrary.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  passage. 

*'  My  party  were  well  pleased  with  the  abundance  of  provisions  which  they 
found  prepared,  for  they  loved  above  all  things  good  eating  and  drinking.  The 
passage  of  the  river  procured  a  day's  rest  to  the  porters,  and  they  gained^  aU 
the  whiley  the  $ame  wages  as  if  they  were  marching.  * — Voyage  au  Congo,  vol.  ii. 
p.  216. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  his  journey  M.  Douville  had  410  por- 
ters in  his  pay,  (see  tom.  i.  p.  63)  $  but  if  we  consent  to  reduce  the 
twenty-five  months  during  which  he  was  en  route  (and  during  which  he 
had  always  an  army  of  negroes  at  his  heels)  (o  eighteen,  we  shall  have 
made  an  allowance  in  his  favour  to  which  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  a 

*  It  should  bo  500  francs  per  day,  and  the  sum  total  182,5OO.-^R«vtet0«r. 
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r^ASonaUe  daia^  Now  as  the  expenses  of  twelve  moiibg  amouBt,  a^- 
cojrdiog  to  1ms  Qwa  calculation,  to  240,000  fr.^  those  of  eigbteeo  Boonlbs 
wUI.  be  3^^000.  TUis  ia  what  we  have  alxeatly  stated,  for  we  estimated 
the  expenses  of  M.  Douville  at  £15,000,  or  about  370,000  fir.,  and  not 
%  nullioD,  as  he  affirms.  But  we  must  add  that  his  allowance  for  tb« 
support  of  his  caravan  and  for  contingencies  is  ridiculously  low, 

II.  On  the  score  of  provisions  M.  I)ouville  says — 

^The  native  manioc  growa  every  where  in  the  forests.  Here  then  ia 
Sundance  establi&hed  by  nature,  aod  an  answer  to  your  complaints.  And 
yet  you  seem  to  be  ignorant  how  I  supported  my  caravan.  Read  my  narrative 
iM)d  your  astooishment  will  cease  !^' 

The  negro,  he' adds,  is  always  glad  to  exchange  his  provisions  £oc 
merchandize.  We  have  read  M.  Douville*s  narrative,  and  find  therein 
the  followi4)g  passages: — 

*'  Nevertheless,  as  I  did  not  wish  that  the  subsistence  of  my  people  should 
depend  on  the  caprices  of  the  chiefs,  I  declared  that  if  they  refused  to  sell  me 
their  provisions  I  would  take  them  by  force.*' — ii.  236.  "  We  were  in  want  of 
every  thin^  for  the  last  two  days;  roots  and  kidney-beans,  which  roy  porters 
had  provided,  were  our  sole  support.** — ii.  234.  **  The  inhabitants  of  Mazen* 
aala  sold  us  their  provisions  with  reluctance;  the  fear  that  we  should  take 
t^em  by  force  njone  decided  them.** — ii.  319.  ''Sickness  and  the  want  of 
Qpurishmeot  had  reduced  me  to  an  incredible  state  of  emaciation ;  I  was  like 
a  walking  skeleton.** — iii.  129.  ''  My  provisions  were  exhausted,  my  mer- 
chandize and  I'um  visibly  diminished,  and  so  my  resources  to  continue  my  route 
northward  failed  me.** — iii.  130.  ''  I  found  great  difficulty  in  procurini;  pro- 
visioua.  For  nine  days  we  lived  only  on  roots,  of  which  the  forests  supplied 
hut  a  smalt  quantity.  — iii,  171. 

These  sentences  afford  a  sufficient  comnaentary  on  the  abundance  of 
nature,  and  on  the  facility  of  buying  provisions  from  the  natives.  The 
Africans  never  have  more  than  sufficient  for  themselves.  A  caravan  of 
400  men  would  caiise  a  famine  in  the  best  village  in  Angola.  Those 
who  Hye  on  the  bounty  of  nature  are  always  in  a  state  of  famine.  But 
M.  Douville,  though  he  chequers  his  narrative  now  and  then  by  re- 
lating his  distresses  of  this  kind  in  situations  where  they  were  not 
wholly  irremediable,  uses  a  poetic  license  when  he  marches  for  weeks 
together  across  deserts,  or  through  hostile  nations :  and  prudently  says 
nothing  about  food  where  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  obtain  it. 

III.  M.  Douville  says,  that  he  maintained  order  and  subordination 
in  his  motley  army  of  savages,  by  opposing  moral  to  physical  fbroe^ 
This  is  quite  unintelligible.  Let  him  read  Mr.  Burchell's  travels  in 
South  Africa,  and  he  will  perceive  the  difficulty  of  governing  even  a 
dozen  half-i^ivilized  Hottentots.  The  negro  laws,  he  says,  are  favour- 
able to  the  white  traveller,  because  as  they  condemn  to  slavery  the 
n^ro  who  ventures  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  native  state,  they  secure 
his  attachment  to  the  master  who  protects  him.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  render  it  highly  improbable,  or  even  impossible,  that 
negroes  wdl  follow  a  traveller  who  is  not  expressly  bound  to  recon- 
duct them  to  their  native  soil.  This  consideration,  however,  never 
weighed  much  with  M.  Douville.  Having  resigned  his  project  of 
marching  to  Egypt,  where  he  might  have  sold  his  fpllowers^  hue  dis- 
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miBsed  at  Saliy  his  negroes  of  Mucaogama  and  of  Biha,  to  return  ta 
their  hones,  (a  distance  of  at  least  700  miles  for  the  latter,)  through 
hostile  nations.    Is  not  this  all  palpable  £edsehood  I 

IV.  M.  Douvilte  imagines  that  we  have  made  it  an  article  of  accu^ 
sation»  that  be  marched  a  distance  of  300  miles  in  fifteen  days,  without 
reckoning  halts ;  and  stoutly  maintains  that  such  expedition  was  quite 
practicable.  He  has  often  travelled  sixty  miles  a  day,  the  palanouin 
bearers  running  at  the  rate  of  a  league  and  a  half  per  hour.  This 
assertion  is  not  entitled  to  the  slightest  credit.  He  continually 
states  his  daily  marches  at  three,  four,  or  five  leagues ;  somctkne% 
though  raiely,  he  exceeds  this;  as  in  the  fioUowiBg  instance : 

**  1  eraveied  seven  leagues  the  Mhmmg  day  to  arrive  at  CaMw^ 
my  porters  complained  in  consequence.*'  Hk  next  day^s  nuardi  was 
six  leagues,  and  immediatelj  afterwards  he  adds,  "  aldiougb  fer  some 
days  my  negroes  had  made  very  fatiguing  marches,  &€.** — vol.  ii* 
pp.  216,  21 7.  But  M.  Douville  grossly  miwtates  our  accusation.  We 
have  said,  that  supfonng  M.  DomiUes  nsrratke  ia  be  nntrwej  tmd  kis  map 
and  tables  U>  be  correctr  there  is  still  great  difficulty  in  believing  tha< 
such  a  ^pace  ceidd  be  passed  aver  in  the  time  assigned;  but  if  M. 
Douville  wishes  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  his  narrative,  let  bin 
explain  how,  leaving  Benguela  en  the  2$d  rfAugtuif  he  maecbed  tm 
Quissange,  (a  nine  day's  journey,)  and  then  crossing  a  forest  for  three 
days,,  arrivea  at  the  Catumbela  on  the  24^^. 

V.  The  errors  of  M.  Douv^e's  dates  are,  in  his  judgment,  a  proof 
of  the  authenticity  of  his  volumes.  He  believes  thai  imposture  is 
more  accurate,  more  harmonious  and  self-consistent  ^lan  truth.  We 
hold  the  contrary  opinion.  We  have  objected  to  him  that  his  narrative 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  remained  a  month  at  Mucangama, 
whereas  he  arrived  in  that  place  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  kft  it  on 
the  Isc  September.  He  now  says  that  he  really  arrived  there  on  the 
26th  August,  and  that  the  progress  which  the  people  made  in  tlie  me* 
chanical  arts  under  hi&  superintendence,  might  have  been  efiected  in  a 
few  hours.     Now  let  us  look  at  his  narrative. 

^'  In  less  than  an  hour  after  being  stretched  on  my  mat,  (on  the  day  of  Ms 
arnval,)  a  second  attack  of  fever  depiived  me  of  my  senses.  On  iheJbSowing 
day  the  fever  subsided  and  I  came  to  myself.    I  remained  tomt  days  in  a  very 

alarming  state,  &c At  length  the  disease  gave  way  to  medicines  and  a 

good  constitution,  ^nd  I  grew  better;  but,  alas !  1  recovered  only  to  see  one 
of  my  interpreters,  two  of  my  domestics,  and  my  best  cook,  attacked  by  the 
same  fever  so  violently,  that  no  remedies  could  avail  against  it.  On  the  third 
day  they  succambed,  &c."^tom.  iii.  p.  38. 

Havins  recovered,  he  visited  the  lead  mines  of  the  country,  taught 
the  people  to  construct  furnaces,  to  make  moulds,  &c.  and  witnes^ 
their  great  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  all  this,  the  time  of 
sickness  included,  occurred  in  the  space  of  £:>ur  days ! 

He  omits  to  explain  openly  how,  having  arrived  at  Tandi  a  Vua  on 
the  21st  September,  he  could  contrive  to  spend  some  days  there,  and 
yet  leave  it  on  the  22d.  But  he  informs  us  that  he  was  inaccurate  in 
stating  that  he  remained  in  Quiamba  eight  days;  his  stay  in  that  place 
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was  in  reality  only  three  days.  The  falsehood  of  this  plea  of  mistake 
is  evident  from  his  narrative ;  he  rested  in  Quiamba  mitil  his  men, 
who  suffered  much  from  disease,  had  completely  recovered  their 
health,  (tom.  iii.  p.  50.)  But  if  we  give  him  the  advantage  of  these 
five  days,  and  suppose  that  he  reached  Tandi  a  Vua  on  the  16th;  yet 
his  lunar  observation  made  in  that  place  on  the  12th,  is  as  inexplicable 
as  ever. 

"  The  charge  brought  against  me,"  says  M.  Douville, "  for  haviug  dated  ray 
lunar  observations  on  days  too  near  the  new  moon,  requires  some  explanation. 
When  I  sojourned  some  time  in  a  place,  I  made  my  notes  only  every  five  or 
six  days :  I  made  my  observations  and  calculated  them  the  same  day,  but  when 
inserting  them  in  my  journal,  I  may  have  erred  in  affixing  to  them  the  dates 
of  the  days  when  I  copied  them.*' 

If  this  were  the  case,  then  the  dates  affixed  would  be  posterior  to, 
or  later  than  the  true  ones.  But  such  an  apology  is  applicable  to 
hardly  one  of  M.  Douville's  observations.  He  arrived  at  Yanvo  on  the 
27th  September.  The  new  moon  commenced  at  three  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  his  observation  is  dated  the  28th.  His  observa- 
tions at  Matamba  and  Bih6  appear  to  have  been  made  on  the  very  day 
of,  and  those  at  Benguela  and  Tandi  a  Vua  a  few  days  previous  to,  his 
arrival  at  those  respective  places.  He  says  expressly,  that  he  made 
his  astronomical  observations  in  each  place  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there; 
the  meaning  of  which  declaration  is,  that  as  it  was  not  advisable  that 
the  dates  in  his  tables  should  betray  any  connexion  with  the  length 
of  his  abode  in  each  place,  they  should  always  correspond  with  the 
day  of  his  arrival.  If^  any  new  evidence  were  requisite  to  prove  M . 
Douville's  observations  to  be  all  forgeries,  his  apology  supplies  it. 

M.  Douville  having  replied  thus  inadequately  to  some  of  our  charges 
asainst  him,  attempts  to  retort  on  us  by  accusing  us  of  bad  faith.  Many 
of  his  objections  are  frivolous,  and  all  show  his  stupidity.  We  cer- 
tainly did  not  deceive  our  readers  when  we  affirmed  that  the  Portu- 
guese carried  on  in  seciurity  a  commerce  with  nations  700  miles  from 
tne  coast.  The  word  security  is  relative,  and  admits  of  modification. 
M.  Douville  could  send  his  porters  to  Cassange  with  merchandize, 
which  was  kept  in  safety  till  his  arrival  there  a  year  and  a  half  later. 
Such  is  the  security  we  spoke  of.  We  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that 
robberies  are  not  as  common  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  as  on  the  highways 
of  Europe. 

We  md  not  miscalculate  his  journey  from  Quilunda  to  Gregorio 
Alto ;  but  we  said,  and  now  repeat,  that  leaving  Quilunda  on  the  L3th 
February  (tom.  i.  p.  88.)  he  was  at  Zeuza  do  Golungo  on  the  20th,  or 
perhaps  the  24th  (p.  117.);  and  that  when  we  find  him  aflerwards  en- 
tering the  province  of  Golungo  Alto  on  the  18th  (p.  125.),  we  detect 
a  false  date  ;  the  narrative  and  tables  being  here  forced  to  coincide, 
whereas  they  previously  differed  a  fortnight.  We  affirm  also,  t^at  there 
is  no  absurdity  in  distinguishing  between  the  country  of  the  Dembos, 
and  the  Portuguese  province  of  the  Dembos.  We  do  not  agree  with 
the  committee  of  the  Societe  de  Geographic,  that  ancient  geographers 
must  have  erred  in  what  they  said  of  the  former  (tmmense  plateau  des 
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Vembos,  torn.  i.  p.  xxi.^,  because  M.  Douville  found  a  province  of 
the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Coanza.  Again,  the  same 
committee  assert  ^p.  xviii.)  that  M.  Douville  corrects  Montecuculi  in 
his  description  of  the  rocks  of  Maopongo.  We,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tain that  M.  Douville  never  saw  those  rocks,  though  he  may  have  seen 
many  more  which  he  is  willing  to  raise  into  importance. 

M.  Douville  affects  to  be  astonished  at  the  severity  with  which  he 
has  been  treated.  He  is  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  comprehend 
the  heinousness  of  his  transgression.  If  he  had  merely  published  a 
volume  of  falsehoods,  and  been  content  to  enjoy  its  profits  in  obscu- 
rity, he  might  have  escaped  with  silent  contempt;  but  since  he  has 
thrust  himself  forward,  seeking  the  suffirage  and  recommendation  of 
honourable  men,  and  cheating  them  to  their  faces,  his  fraud,  aggra- 
vated by  his  effrontery,  deserves  peculiar  ignominy.  The  man  who 
peijures  himself  is  set  in  the  pillory.  He  who  hurts  commercial 
credit  by  forgery,  attains  a  worse  eminence.  And  are  not  credit  and 
confidence  and  good  faith  to  be  protected  in  the  world  of  letters,  as 
well  as  in  courts  of  law,  or  on  the  exchange?  Let  M.  Douville  re- 
flect on  the  kindness  which  he  has  experienced,  the  honours  bestowed 
on  him,  and  all  in  frank  confidence  that  he  spoke  the  truth  ;  and  then 
let  him  consider  how  lamentable  it  would  be,  if,  from  the  discovery 
of  his  impostures,  men  of  merit  should  be  repulsed  or  mistrustfully 
received  by  those  who  ought  to  protect  them.  But,  says  M.  Dou- 
ville, "  1  offered  my  observations  to  the  Institute — could  an  impostor 
act  thus?"  To  be  sure  he  could,  if  he  were  a  man  of  consummate 
impudence ;  nay,  he  could  even  offer  to  conduct  an  expedition  to  tra- 
verse the  interior  of  Africa,  from  Bensuela  to  Abyssinia,  and  estimate 
its  expense  for  three  years  at  one  third  of  the  sum  which  he  expended 
in  twelve  months,  as  he  affirms. 

But  we  confess  that  our  indignation  has  not  been  owing  to  M. 
Douville's  dishonesty  alone.  We  find  in  almost  every  page  of  his 
volumes  something  vile  and  revolting.  We  detest  the  traveller  who, 
in  his  intercourse  with  rude  and  simple  people,  never  betrays  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  his  fellow-creatures :  who  never  witnesses  or 
experiences  any  thing  good ;  who  loves  to  expatiate  on  whatever  is  de- 
grading and  shocking  to  humanity ;  who  lies  awake  through  suspicion 
of  poison  and  assassination ;  who  shoots,  flogs,  and  carries  into  slavery 
an  Ignorant  people  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Let  M.  Douville  call 
to  mind  the  attempt  made  on  his  life  by  his  eighteen  slaves,  who  were 
sitting,  "  according  to  custom,'*  with  irons  on  their  legs,  while  their 
free  brethren  were  dancing  at  a  distance.  Let  him  reflect  on  the  "  in- 
voluntary shuddering*'  (tom.  ii.  p.  220,)  which  he  felt  on  being  lefl 
alone  with  his  slaves,  and  the  recollection  of  that  momentary  com- 
punction may  teach  him  the  light  in  which  we  regard  him. 

In  fact,  when  we  consider  M.  Douville's  connexion  with  the  Brazils, 
and  that  he  carried  recommendations  from  that  country  to  M.  Viera,  at 
Loanda,  who  took  a  warm  and  apparently  imprudent  interest  in  his 
plans,  and  who,  it  appears,  is  a  slave  merchant  (tom.  ii.  p.  268 ;)  when 
we  consider  that  he  is  unwilling  to  explain  satisfactonly  how  he  ob- 
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tained  penmssioa  to  trafvel  io  the  Portuguese  postesaioiis :  (for  ^Mi  fas 
da€eived  the  gavernoE  hy  promiBiqg  to  find  goM  muiiesi  thiwygh  i  * 
t^istic,  is  too  puerile  to  obtain  credit);  and  wh^i  we  take  in  ci 
tion  with  these  all  the  other  drcumstaocts  of  his  jovxney,  we  < 
avoid  arriviaff  at  the  cottclumou,  that  he  volunteered  to  cemivct  n  |^ 
slaving  expedition.  This  supposition  clears  up  numberkas  diflicnkiea> 
He  never  went  beyond  the  Portuguese  possessions,  eauept  on  his 
route  to  Bihe ;  and  while  he  lemaiasd  in  (JongOr-4br  he  never  pagagd 
through  CaiCOBgo,  nor  the  country  of  the  Mahungos — he  never  viaiteA 
Matambai  whidi  adjoins  Congo  only  in  his  map ;  he  never  saw  Cne- 
8ange»  nor  the  Coango,  nor  the  Mofoeass ;  in  fine^  all  that  peeteada  t» 
novelty  in  hia  vc^umes  is  wholly  untrue. 

We  reluctandy  condescend  to  vindicate  our  Journal  firom  M. 
ville's  insinuaitons  of  ii^ustice  founded  on  nationatitj*  It  ia  bc 
our  interest,  nor  our  inclination^  to  depicciate  foreign  writen^  We 
vindicated  the  genuinenesa  of  Ca^ie's  travelsy  when  public  opiBinn 
even  in  Paris  was  strongly  against  them^  We  are  sincerely  spewed  fov 
the  SocieU  de  GeograpfSe,  whose  reputation  has-sufiered  nwcn  from  tfa» 
focilit^  with  which  it  was  duped»  and  we  idiall  be  well  pleased  ta  sat  k 
dear  itself  of  every  graver  imputation  than  that  of  mate  inadvevteaoau 
M.  Douville  has  been  severely  punishedt  and  we  now  leave  him  io  tbs 
infiuny  he  has  so  richly  earned. 


Since  tfie  pabKoation  of  our  last  Homber  we  have  been  enable^  by  die  kinl> 
nen  of  a  fiaend,  to  penue  Cannecattim's  Obterv^^oa  GrammtUif&es  Mftrr  « 


Lingua  Btmda,  Lisb.  1805.  That  learned  mianonaryy  who  laaided  above  iwauli 
years  in  Angola,  gives  some  account  in  the  preface  to  the  abovementiQned  won 
of  the  various  nations  who  speak  the  Bunda  and  its  cognata  tongue*;  aad  wm 
have  had  the  unexpected  gratification  of  finding  that  he  confirms  our  ooijertuig 
respecting  the  true  situation  of  the  Miltia  (as  he  writes  the  name).  Caaaandii, 
he  says,  (p.  xvin.)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  MilQa.  But  the  latter  are  not 
allowed  by  the  Muani  Cassanchi  to  cross  tile  frontier.  When  they  airive  there 
with  daves,  wax  or  ivory  to  trade,  they  kindle  fires  as  a  signal,  and  pcisuus  mt- 
thorixed  by  die  sovereign  proceed  firom  the  Bansa  or  town  to  deal  with  them. 
As  the  distance  between  die  Coanea  and  Coanxa  is  not  abvve  seven  days' joomey 
across  Matandia;  (M«  Douville  himself  inadvertently  admits  that  the  town  Cas- 
sanchi, which  he  places  near  the  fiumer  rivei^  is  but  ten  days*  joumcfy  frooa  the 
Coanza  near  Cunhingen,)  since  these  rivers^  according  to  the  accoonts  of  the 
natives,  approach  continually  towards  the  east,  and  since  Cassanchi  is  a  nanow 
tract  not  occupying  the  whole  space  between  the  rivers,  it  is  not  difficult  to  anp- 
pose  that  the  MilOa  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Coanza  to  the  sooth-east  of 
the  Cassanchi.  Cannecattim  saya  that  diey  abo  stretch  far  to  the  north,  hot  dni 
part  of  his  infonnation,  being  derived  only  firom  slaves,  is  lese  dlstinet'and  i 
tic  than  that  which  he  received  firam  the  dealen  in  CaswnchL 
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Awr,  XI. — Goethe  oms  mherm  fersotdkhm  Umaangt  dargestellt^  Ein 
nachif^Imus  W€rk  wm  JohaiUMs  FaJLk.  (Goethe,  Painted  from  close 
penonaL  inteicoiMrse;  a  Po6tbiu»ou&  Work  oC  Joba  Falk.)  \%mo* 
Leipaig.  1832. 
Strange  enough !  a  posthumous  work  on  Goethe,  by  a  biographer  who 
dies  before  him !  The  hand  which  had  engrossed  in  its  "  careful  journal" 
the  words,  looks,  and  actions  of  the  greatest  poet  of  Germany,  with  the 
view  of  transmitting  even  the  minutest  relic  of  them  to  posterity,  is  cold 
ai>d  powerless,  years  before  the  object  of  its  labours  is  coBstgned  ta  th» 
tomb.  It  is  the  death  of  Goethe,  m  &et,  which  restores  the  jonnia]: 
of  Falk  to  existence.  Now  that  the  great  origkial  is  wk&drawft 
from  our  gaze,  the  portraits,  sketches,  even  the  caricatures  of  those  who 
have  looked  on  him  with  admiration,  envy,  or  dislike,  begin  to  acquire 
importance  or  value.  The  present  publication,  however,  though  suffi- 
qiently  interesting  as  far  as  it  goes,  scarcely  fulfils  the  promise  of 
its  title  page :  the  author  neither  enjoyed  the  advantages,  nor  was  sub- 
jected to  the  corresponding  grievances  of  a  Boswell.  Of  Goethe^  ia 
the  more  intimate  and  domesDic  relalionaof  life,  he  saw  apparently  little* 
Of  his  bearing  and  habits  even  in  society,  the  present  volume  says  not 
much ;  while  we  feel,  in  general,  on  closing  it,  that  it  leaves  many  of  t^ 
most  interesting,  many  of  the  most  problematic  points  of  Goethe's  cha- 
racter comparatively  untouched.  let,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  reality :  the  anecdotes,  the  conversations,  have  the  visible 
impress  of  truth.  It  is  an  authentic  contribution,  at  least,  to  the  history 
pf  Goethe's  mind  and  habits,  and,  bating  a  quantity  of  trash  in  the  shape 
of  an  appendix,  which  consists  chiefly  of  an  affected  and  absurd  com- 
mentary, in  French,  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  one. 

The  biographic  observations  on  Goethe's  moral  indifference  on  many 
points,  which,  at  the  present  day,  form  the  main  pivots  on  which  men 
are  at  issue,  appear  to  us  to  be  perfectly  well  founded  as  regards  his 
character. 

^'  From  the  moment,"  he  observes,  '*  that  the  impulse  of  the  age  takes  a 
direction  passionately,  exposed  to  what  is  either  really  evil,  or  believed  to  be  so, 
it  coQoenas  itself  little  with  the  investigation  of  those  better  points  of  view  which 
this  object  of  dislike  might  present  to  an  impartial  eye.  In  this  way  Goethe, 
throug(b  what  constituted  the  very  perfection  of  bis  nature,  his  calm,  contempla- 
tive disposition,  stood  in  direct  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  his  time.  His  wish  was 
contemplation ;  that  of  the  age  was  action ;  and  even  the  most  miserable  pro* 
duction  which  seemed  to  favour  this  leaning,  met  with  its  countenance  and 
support*  This  led  him  one  day  to  remark  to  me,  *  Religion  and  politics  are  a 
troubled  element  for  art ;  I  have  alwavs,  as  far  as  possible,  held  them  at  a  dis- 
tance.' There  was  but  one  party  with  which  in  such  cases  he  sided,  namely, 
that  in  the  train  of  which  tranquillity,  even  were  it  only  apparent,  was  likely  to 
be  attained. 

'^  Ileligion  and  politics,  church  and  state,  however,  were  unfortunately  the 
very  cardinal  points  on  which  the  regeneration  of  the  age  was  supposed  to  turn. 
All  scienoe  and  all  exertion  had  been  forcibly  laid  bold  of,  as  it  were,  by  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  time,  and  drawn  towards  the  common  centre.  A  path 
M  been  forced  open  though  the  i«Q»t  complicated  questions^  and  the  ignorant 
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crowd  followed  the  general  impulse  without  any  distinct  understanding  of  its 
direction. 

'^  The  clear-sighted  Goethe  saw  this,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  all  dis- 
cussions of  this  kind  were  so  averse  to  his  nature,  and  why  in  society  he  would 
rather  converse  about  a  novel  of  Boccaccio  than  subjects  which  seemed  to  others 
to  involve  the  common  good  of  Europe.  Many  ascribed  this  mode  of  thinking 
to  a  cold  and  unsympathizing  indifference,  but  assuredly  without  justice.  To 
have  been  otherwise,  to  have  shared  the  general  enthusiasm  for  the  new  order 
of  thin^,  like  Wieland,  Klopstock,  or  even  Herder,  Goethe  must  have  given  up 
that  spirit  of  many-sided  contemplation  in  which  he  viewed  all  things,  and  con- 
sequently this  historical  appearance  among  the  rest  Unquestionably  the  calm 
observer  of  all  the  events  or  thb  agitated  existence,  and  the  man  who  is  involved 
in  them,  acting  or  suffering,  are  two  very  different  characters :  but  the  latter  is 
unqualified  to  form  any  proper  judgment  of  his  own  situation  or  of  that  of  others. 
A  nxed  point  is  wanting  for  his  observations.  The  dove  cannot  imitate  the 
nature  or  the  eagle,  nor  Uie  eagle  that  of  the  dove :  both  have  tlieir  place:  but 
there  must  be  in  nature  something  of  a  higher  order  than  either — something 
which  is  neither  eagle  nor  dove,  which  entertains  both  in  its  ample  lap,  and  sees 
the  excellencies  and  the  defects  of  both ;  which  acknowledges  the  first,  and,  if  it 
cannot  love,  at  least  endeavours  to  bear  with  and  excuse  the  latter.  It  is  only 
from  this  firm,  elevated  point  of  view,  from  which  the  world,  with  all  its  objects, 
spreads  beneath  like  a  variegated  curtain,  that  the  spirit  of  Goethe's  representa- 
tions of  nature^  or  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  man  himself,  can  be  appre- 
ciated." 

The  following  passage,  illustrative  of  that  peculiar  vein  of  humour 
in  which  Goethe  in  familiar  conversation  often  indulged,  is  a  long  ope, 
but  the  truth,  the  easy  point  o£  the  observations  it  contains,  will,  we  are 
sure,  be  apparent  to  every  one  acquainted  with  German  literature. 
Goethe  had  been  talking  of  the  plays  of  Schiller,  and  the  poems  of 
Wieland,  and  expressing  the  ever-springing  delight  with  which  he  re- 
curred to  those  productions  of  the  older  time.  He  proceeded  in  the 
following  strain  of  jocular  yet  deep-meaning  criticism  upon  the  literary 
dynasties  of  the  day. 

"  <  Some  scientific  journal  in  Ingolstadt,  or  Landshut,  I  forget  which,  lately 
formally  conferred  the  dignity  of  sovereign  poet  and  emperor  of  letters  on  Fre- 
derick Schlegel.  God  keep  his  majesty  steady  on  his  new  throne,  and  send 
him  a  long  and  happy  reign !  for  there  is  no  denying  that  his  kingdom  is  sur- 
rounded by  very  rebellious  subjects;  of  which,'  glancing  bis  eye  upon  roe, 
'  some  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  neighbourhood. 

"  *  In  the  German  republic  of  letters  matters  seem  to  be  much  in  the  same 
situation  as  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  every  man  aspired  to  mk, 
and  no  one  could  find  out  who  was  really  emperor.  Our  great  men  are  living  in 
exile,  and  every  bold-faced  fellow  may  be  made  emperor,  who  can  gain  the  fiivour 
of  the  soldiery.  As  to  a  few  emperors,  more  or  less,  that  is  a  matter  that  no  one 
troubles  himself  about  now-a-aa3rs.  Thirty  emperors  reigned  at  one  time  in 
Rome ;  why  should  not  there  be  as  many  sovereigns  in  our  own  domain  of 
letters !  Wieland  and  Schiller  have  been  deposed  long  ago.  How  long,  there- 
fore, my  old  purple  mande  will  be  allowea  to  remain  upon  my  shoulders,  I 
know  not;  but  should  it  come  to  this,  I  am  determined  to  shew  the  world  that 
I  am  not  in  love  with  crown  or  sceptre,  and  can  bear  my  deposition  with 
patience.  But  to  return  to  our  emperors.  Novalis  did  not  reach  that  dignity, 
—had  he  lived  a  little  longer  his  chance  was  a  fiiir  one.  Pity  that  he  died 
so  young !  particularly  as  he  humoured  the  inclination  of  the  age,  and  turned 
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Catholic.  Students  and  young  ladies,  we  are  told,  have  made  pilgrimages,  to 
scatter  flowers  upon  his  tomb.  As  I  read  but  few  newspapers,  I  should  be 
indebted  to  my  mends,  when  any  thing  of  importance  of  this  kind  takes  place, 
— a  canonization,  or  such  like,->if  they  would  let  me  know  of  it.  For  my  part, 
I  shall  be  contented  to  allow  men  to  say  every  thing  that  is  bad  of  me  during 
my  life,  if  they  will  only  allow  me  to  rest  quietly  in  my  tomb.  Fleck,  also,  ruled 
for  a  time,  but  he,  too,  is  shorn  of  sceptre  and  croven.  We  are  told  there  was 
too  much  of  the  Titus  in  his  nature ;  he  was  too  gentle,  too  mild ;  the  situation 
of  his  kingdom  demanded  a  severer  government — I  might  say,  a  certain  barba- 
rian greatness.  Then  came  the  reign  of  the  Schlegels — and  this  was  an  im- 
provement! Augustus  Schlegel,  the  first  of  the  name,  and  Frederick  Schlegel, 
the  second — both  governed,  to  be  sure,  with  the  necessary  energy.  Not  a  day 
passed  but  some  one  was  banished,  or  two  or  three  executed.  The  public  have 
always  been  fond  of  an  execution.  A  young  adventurer  in  literature  lately  de- 
scribed Frederick  Schlegel  as  a  German  Hercules,  walking  about  with  his  club, 
and  striking  dead  every  one  that  came  in  his  way.  In  return,  the  grateful  emperor 
has  exalted  his  admirer  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  and  appoint^  him,  without 
more  ado,  one  of  the  heroes  of  German  literature.  The  diploma  is  made  out. 
I  have  read  it  myself.  Gifts,  domains,  whole  provinces  in  the  gazettes,  are  at 
the  service  of  their  friends ;  their  enemies  are  quietly  put  out  of  the  way — by 
never  reading  or  alluding  to  their  productions.  As  we  in  Germany  are  a  set 
of  people  who  seldom  read  any  thing  which  is  not  reviewed,  this  method  of 
dispatching  a  man  was  rather  an  imgenerous  one.  The  best  thing  in  the  whole 
affair  is,  that  the  loss  of  the  dynasty  is  accompanied  with  no  danger  to  the  pos- 
sessor.  For  instance,  some  morning  an  emperor  awakes,  and  finds  to  his  asto- 
nishment that  his  crown  is  gone.  I  admit  this  is  rather  annoying ;  but  the  head, 
supposing  always  that  the  emperor  had  one,  is  still  in  the  same  place,  and  that 
is  some  consolation.  How  different  from  those  frightful  scenes  of  old,  when 
Roman  emperors  were  strangled  by  dozens  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber !  What- 
ever becomes  of  my  crown  and  sceptre,  I  trust  at  least  I  shall  die  quietly  in  my 
bed  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilm. 

"  *  When  I  was  young,  I  have  often  heard  wise  men  say,  that  to  create  one  great 
poet  or  painter  was  a  labour  for  a  century;  but  now  the  case  is  altered.  Our 
young  people  manage  the  thing  much  better  now-a-days,  and  skip  into  immor- 
tality with  such  ease,  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  look  at  them«  A  young  man  called 
upon  me  lately,  who  had  just  returned  from  Heidelberg;  I  don't  think  he  could 
have  been  above  19.  He  assured  me  quite  seriously,  that  now  his  mind  was 
complete,  and  that  having  made  himself  master  of  all  that  reading  could  give, 
he  would  in  future  read  no  more,  but  set  about  developing  his  views  of  the 
world,  in  social  circles,  without  allovnng  his  views  to  be  impeded  by  the  speeches 
or  writings  of  others.  There  was  an  admirable  resolution !  When  one  sets  out 
from  nothing,  a  man's  progress  must  in  a  short  time  be  quite  remarkable.' " 

We  all  know  Goethe's  attachment  to  theatricals ;  he  might  be  said  to 
serve  the  stage  in  every  conceivable  capacity,  from  that  of  dramatic 
poet  down  to  that  of  prompter.  He  was  himself  a  very  tolerable  per- 
former in  amateur  theatricals.  The  following  ludicrous  scene  took 
place  on  one  of  those  occasions : 

**  The  piece  was  the  '  Jealous  Husband.'  The  part  of  the  lover  in  this  piece 
had  been  assigned  to  Einsiedel ;  but,  unluckily,  before  the  representation  he 
became  unwell.  His  part  could  not  be  filled  up  on  so  short  notice,  and  the 
piece  was  completely  at  a  stand.  At  last  a  bold  captain  of  dragoons,  more 
valiant  than  versed  in  such  matters,  stepped  forward  and  undertook  the  part.  In 
three  days  he  made  his  appearance  at  rehearsal;  and,  assisted  by  the  prompter, 
got  through  tolerably  well.  When  the  representation^  however;  arrived,  the  face 
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t€  diiogs  f^M  fthered,  an^  tiw  ndvcfntutotis  'C&ptun  Wl  itito  CMftpwfle  oovmbiiml 
He  got  ts  flustered  as  if  a  squadron  of  dragoons  had  been  in  chace  of  him;  ytt 
be  ettdeaToured  to  plock  up  courage,  and  blandered  on  tffl  the  scene  ttrrif^, 
where  be  was  to  be  surprised  by  the  jealous  husband  with  his  mistress,  and  stahbed 
with  a  dagger.  Here  he  totally  forgot  his  cue ;  and  after  stammering  and  stut- 
tering, came  to  a  dead  stop ;  so  that  Bertuch,  who  played  the  jealous  hnafeand, 
and  was  only  waiting  for  the  word  to  rush  in  and  dispatch  him,  couM  not  come  at 
bim.  At  last,  by  Goethe's  advice,  who  had  taken  the  direction  of  the  wbole, 
Bertuch  rushed  upon  the  stage  to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  his  unfortun^ 
riral  at  once.  Hut  the  captain  was  not  so  easily  made  away  witfi ;  be  w^ouM 
not  fiiH.  In  rain  did  Bertuch  whisper  to  him,  *  FaH,  in  Ae  devil's  name !'  He 
would  not  stir  from  the  spot,  but  stood  strai^t  as  a  taper  beside  his  beloved, 
maintaining  to  all  about  him,  and  who  were  in  vain  exclaiming  to  bim  to  hH  ^ 
once — that  his  cue  was  not  come.  In  this  situation,  so  trying  both  to  the 
manager  and  the  performers,  the  fonner  adopted  a  heroic  re!K>lntion.  He 
called  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder  behind  the  scenes,  *  If  he  will  not  fidi,  stib 
him  behind.  Get  quit  of  him  any  way.  He  is  ruining  the  piece.'  This  deci- 
sive order  seemed  to  re-animate  Ae  courage  of  the  wavering  husband.  *  Die!* 
exclaimed  Bertuch,—- bestowing  upon  him  so  energetic  a  slab  in  the  side,  that 
Ae  captain,  taken  aback  by  the  manoeuvre,  fell  flat  on  the  ground.  In  an  in- 
stant iour  active  assistants,  despatched  by  Goethe,  seiied  on  the  dead  man,  and 
in  spite  of  all  his  struggles,  carried  him  off*,  to  die  great  joy  of  the  spectators.** 

The  followinff  anecdote  reminds  us  of  Falstaff^s  correspondence  Vricli 
Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page.  The  plain  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Goethe 
had  been  coquetting  a  liule  with  two  ladies  atone  cimei  andkmdingesdi 
of  them  to  suppose  herself  the  subject  of  his  verses.  He  was  a  memb^- 
of  a  society  at  Weimar,  of  a  very  exclusive  nature,  consisting  both 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  was  a  half  fantastic  imitation  of  the  society 
of  the  days  of  chivalry,  each  gentleman  selecting  a  lady  as  the  object  of 
his  peculiar  attention  and  homage. 

"As  the  old  singers  of  the  Wartburg  seemed  to  be  revived  in  this  new  society, 
it  will  readily  be  imagined  that  each  member  was  under  an  obligation  to  cele- 
brate the  praises  of  the  lady  be  had  selected,  a  task  whidi  of  course  Goethe  was 
not  likely  to  find  a  very  oppressive  one.  That  beautiful  and  touching  song, 
which  seems  characterized  by  a  mournful  tenderness,  and  by  the  loveliness  *f 
the  mountains,  beginning 

<  Da  dmbea  auf  jenem  Berge/ 

was  supposed  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  this  society ;  but  as  diflferent  cities  con- 
tended for  the  birth  of  Homer,  Jena  and  Weimar  came  to  dispute  the  right  lo 
this  production.  This  much  is  certain,  that  Goethe  one  evening  at  the  society 
produced  the  song,  and  laid  it,  like  a  devoted  knight,  at  the  feet  of  his  lady,  the 
Countess  von  C.  Her  pretensions  to  the  sole  proprietorship  of  the  song,  of 
course,  appeared  extremely  fair.  But  what  followed?  Shortly  afterwards,  a  lady 
from  Jena  paid  a  visit  to  Weimar.  Goethe  had  in  feet  been  frequently  in  Jena, 
where  he  often  spent  the  earlier  days  of  spring.  The  commencement  of  the 
song,  too,  with  its  allusion  to  the  mountains,  seemed  to  apply  only  to  Jena,  not 
to  Weimar,  where  we  had  but  one  mountain,  the  Ettersberg,  while  Jena  boasts  of 
nearly  thirty  in  its  vicinity.  This  was  not  all.  The  lady  from  Jena  not  only 
visits  Weimar,  but  happens  to  call  on  an  acquaintance  of  the  Countess  von  C. 
The  discourse  turns  on  Goethe,  his  preference  for  Jena,  his  frequent  residence 
there,  and  particularly  in  the  house  of  this  lady.  *  We  have  also,'  added  she,  *  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  given  rise  to  a  song,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  simple  that  sver  flowed  from  Uie  heart  of  the  poet.'    The  attentloD 
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of  the  ooBRtett  was  Mtsrally  attrMled  by  this  story,  and  the  asfced  the  name  of 
tbe  song.  To  her  ostonisbiBeDt  and  ootikskm,  she  received  for  answer,  <  Da 
diobea  aaf  dem  Berge/  Like  a  woman  of  the  world,  however,  she  soon  reco* 
Tered  her  composure.  She  instaatly  hurried  with  her  discovery  to  her  faithless 
koight,  overwhelmed  him  with  gentle  reproaches,  threatened  hun  with  a  formal 
impeachment  before  his  own  cour  d' amour,  according  to  the  statutes  of  which 
he  was  distinctly  prohibited  from  offering  his  homage  to  more  than  one  lady  at 
a  time.  Above  all,  she  reproached  him  in  a  (quarter  where  Goethe  probably  felt 
most  sensitive,  namely,  his  want  of  invention,  in  making  use  of  the  same  love- 
letter  twice  over.  Goethe  professed  Ae  deepest  remorse,  promised  amend- 
ment, and  admitted  that  the  lady  of  his  heart  was  in  aU  thiogs  in  the  right.'' 

We  have  already  said,  that  this  book  will  not  add  very  nmch  to  our 
information  with  regard  to  Goethe.  We  have  3ret  to  wait  for  a  roore 
familiar  and  domestic  picture  of  the  man,  from  the  hand  of  one  who  has 
lived  with  him  at  home  as  well  as  in  public,  and  observed  his  domestic 
habits  as  well  as  his  brilliant  conversarional  powers  in  society.  This 
want,  however,  we  trust  will  speedily  be  supplied. 


Art.  XII. — Novum  Testamentum  Grcecum  Editionis  Receptee,  cum  Lee- 
Honibus  variantibus  Codicum  MSS.f  Editionum  AUarumy  Vermnvm  et 
Patrum,  necnon  Commentario  pleniore  ex  schptoribus  veteribus  Hebrceis, 
GrceciSy  et  Latims^  Historiam  et  Verborum  Vim  Ulustrante:  operd  et 
studio  Joannis  Jacob!  Wetstenii.  Tomus  I.  continens  Quatuor  Evan- 

Eilia.  Bditio  altera,  aucta  et  emendata,  curante  Joanne  Anthonio 
otze.  Rotterodami.  1831.  Large  4to. 
Of  all  the  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  been 
published  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  distinguished  critic 
Sir  J.  D.  Michaelis  pronounced  that  of  Jonn  James  Wetstein  to  be 
the  most  important  and  necessary  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  sacred 
criticism.  The  Prolegomena  were  first  published  in  1730:  and  the 
edition  itself,  which  contained  tho^  Prolegomena  in  a  corrected  form, 
appeared  in  1751-2,  at  Amsterdam,  in  two  large  folio  volumes.  Wet- 
stein's  Greek  text  is  copied  from  the  Elzevir  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; the  verses  are  numbered  in  the  margin:  and  the  various 
readings,  with  their  authorities,  (containing,  as  it  is  said,  a  million  of 
quotations,)  are  placed  beneath  the  text,  together  with  the  commentary. 
Although  Wetstein's  labours  were  criticised  with  ffreat  severity  by 
Michaelis,  yet  since  Bishop  Marsh's  elaborate  vindication  of  them, 
they  have  been  appreciatea  more  justly:  and  no  professedly  biblical 
library  can  be  considered  as  complete,  which  has  not  a  copy  of  Wet- 
stein's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  This  has  long  borne  a  very 
high  price  in  England,  and  in  Holland  (we  have  been  mformed)  it  is 
so  rare  as  scarcely  to  be  procurable,  except  at  an  exorbitant  sum. 
Dr.  Lotze  has,  therefore,  conferred  an  important  service  on  the  culti- 
vators of  sacred  literature,  by  presenting  them  with  a  new  and  greatly 
improved  edition  of  Wetstein*s  work. 

Wetstein,  it  is  well  known,  had  a  leaning  in  favour  of  Socinianism : 
on  which  account  he  has  been  charjred  wi£  unfairness  in  some  of  his 
criticisms  and  readings.  While  Dr.  Lotze  admits  his  predecessor's  Soci- 
nian  bias^  be  bears  a  noble  testimony  to  bis  critical  fidelity.    In  editing 
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the  Prolegomena^  (which  are  all  that  is  oompriaed  in  the  present  fasci- 
culus,) he  has  scrupulously  retained  Wetstein's  text,  with  the  exception 
of  those  passages  in  which  the  latter  had  thrown  out  unjust  observa- 
tions upon  other  critics,  especially  the  pious  and  erudite  Bengel,  and 
also  with  the  omission  of  his  literary  quarrels  with  Frey  and  Iselius: 
and  he  has  added,  from  the  second  volume  of  the  folio  edition,  Wet- 
stein's critical  observations  upon  various  readings,  and  his  rules  for 
judging  of  their  value,  together  with  most  of  the  notes  of  John  Solomon 
Semler,  who  republished  the  Prolegomena  at  Halle  in  1764.  Dr. 
Lotze  has  further  subjoined,  in  an  appendix,  Dr.  Glocester  Ridley's 
learned  Dissertation  on  the  Syriac  Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  the  errors  of  Wetstein  are  corrected,  and  his  deficiencies  are 
supplied. 

.  In  editing  the  ensuing  portions  of  Wetstein's  work,  Dr.  Lotze  states 
that  the  Greek  text  of  the  Elzevir  edition,  printed  in  1624^  will  be 
given  with  the  most  scrupulous  fideUty;  and  that  the  utmost  attention 
will  be  bestowed  upon  the  correction  of  the  errors  which  had  crept 
into  the  various  readings  collected  by  Wetstein.  In  this  division  of 
his  undertaking,  the  editor  has  largely  availed  himself  of  the  subsequent 
labours  of  Griesbach,  Woide,  Alter,  Birch,  Dermout,  Scholz,  and 
others. 

The  principal  defect  in  Wetstein's  collection  of  various  readings  was 
in  those  furnished  by  the  ancient  versions.  Of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as 
he  entertained  but  a  mean  opinion  respecting  its  critical  value,  he  had 
neglected  to  profit  to  the  full  extent  which  he  might  have  done.  Dr. 
Lotze  will  therefore  faithfully  exhibit  the  various  readings  of  this 
version.  Wetstein  was  also  frequently  erroneous  in  the  readings 
which  he  professed  to  derive  from  other  versions :  nor  is  this  at  all 
surprising,  when  we  consider  that  for  the  Oriental  Versions — the 
Syriac  alone  excepted — he  had  recourse  to  the  frequently  incorrect 
extracts  of  others.  That  he  himself  collated  the  Syriac  version  im- 
perfectly and  hastily,  is  evident  from  the  facts,  that  he  has  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  some  passages,  while  he  has  altogether  passed  by  others 
which  Dr.  Mill  had  correctly  given  in  the  celebrated  Oxford  edition 
.of  1 707.  In  order  to  present  accurately  the  readings  of  the  old  Syriac 
version,  which  was  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  very  early  in 
the  second  century.  Dr.  Lotze  has  consulted  the  critical  works  of  C. 
B.  Michaelis  and  his  son  Sir  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Storr,  Professor  White, 
and  other  later  scholars,  whose  researches  have  thrown  much  light  on 
this  branch  of  sacred  literature. 

The  Commentary  of  Wetstein  (who  has  admirably  elucidated  very 
many  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  while  his  notes  on  others  are 
unsatisfactory  and  have  a  Socinian  bias)  will  be  reprinted  entire,  but 
with  the  correction  of  his  errata. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  Dr.  Lotze's  important  and  laborious  undertaking. 
So  far  as  the  present  portion  of  it  enables  us  to  judge,  it  is  beautifully 
and  correctly  printed:  and  we  hope  that  the  learned  editor  will  be  re- 
munerated, by  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  work,  for  the  very  great 
expense  of  time  and  labour  which,  he  must  incur,  in  order  to  execute 
it  m  a  manner  that  shall  give  entire  satisfaction  to  biblical  ^holars. 
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Art.  XIII. —  Ueber  die  Versckworung  gegen  Fenedig  hn  Jahr  1618. 
Von  Leopold  Ranke.  Mil  Urkunden  aus  dan  Venetianuchen  Arckhe. 
(On  the  Conspiracy  against  Venice  in  1618.  By  Leopold  Ranke. 
With  Original  Documents  from  the  Venetian  Archives.)  Berlin. 
1831.     8vo.  # 

This  work,  to  which  we  can  only  direct  our  readers'  attention  in  a 
word,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Venetian  republic, 
more  particularly  as  overturning  the  plausible  and  ingenious,  yet,  after 
all,  most  unfounded  theory  of  the  latest,  and  perhaps  best  known, 
though  we  are  very  far  from  thinking  the  safest  or  the  most  authentic, 
of  her  historians — we  mean  Count  Daru.  The  Spanish  conspiracy 
against  Venice  is  interesting  to  the  English  reader,  more  perhaps  through 
its  association  with  the  drama  of  Otway,  and  the  recollection  of  Pierre 
and  Belvidera,  than  its  intrinsic  importance  in  a  historical  point  of  view. 
But  it  possesses  another  source  of  interest,  as  illustrating  how  often, 
after  wavering  through  a  number  of  ingenious  theories,  we  return  after 
all  to  the  earliest  account  as  the  truest  and  most  authentic.  That 
which  is  given  by  the  Venetian  chroniclers,  Priuli  and  Nani,  is,  in 
substance  as  follows :  that  a  conspiracy  bad  been  oj^anized  between 
the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  Pedro  de  Toledo,  Governor 
of  Milan,  and  Bedamar,  the  ambassador  at  Venice,  all  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  the  object  of  which  was  to  massacre  the  senate,  and  take 
possession  of  and  plunder  Venice ;  that  for  this  purpose  French  sol- 
diers liad  been  engaged,  under  the  command  of  the  Corsair,  Jacques 
Pierre,  who  had  contrived  to  enlist  in  the  Venetian  service ;  but  that 
the  brigantines  in  which  the  levies  were  embarked  being  dispersed  by 
a  storm,  the  conspiracy  had  been  disclosed  by  two  of  the  confederates, 
Juvin  and  Moulcassin,  on  which  many  of  the  leading  conspirators  were 
arrested  and  executed.  Though  this  was  in  the  main  the  view  taken 
by  the  Abbe  St.  Real  in  the  well-known  novel,  (for  it  is  no  better,) 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  Otway's  play,  yet  bis  account  of 
the  conspiracy  was  taken  directly  ft'om  the  well-known  **  Sommario 
della  Congiura  contro  la  Citta  de  Venezia,"  manuscript — copies  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  Italian  libraries;  a  work 
utterly  worthless  in  point  of  historical  value,  the  few  facts  which  it 
contains  being  mixed  up  with  the  most  improbable  inventions,  and 
the  very  characters  through  whose  agency  the^  leading  events  are 
represented  as  taking  place,  being  almost  entirely  imaginary,  with  the 
exception  of  Pierre  and  Juvin,  which  last  is  converted  into  Giaffie 
(Jafner).  Strange  enough  that  this  romance,  the  authenticity  of  which 
is  doubted  even  by  its  earliest  publisher,  and  the  absurdity  of  which  is 
demonstrated  by  Daru,  dioula  actually  have  been  adopted  even  by 
Venetian  historians — such  as  Sandi,  leutori,  Diedo  and  Tiepolo — ^as 
an  authentic  document ;  and  that,  prior  at  least  to  the  appearance  of 
Daru's  work,  all  our  views  on  the  subject  (we  speak  of  the  British 
public  in  particular)  should  have  been  derived  from  St.  Real's  im- 
proved edition  of  the  Venetian  Summary ! 

Another  theory   was  propounded,   about  1801,  by  Chambrier  in 
VOL.  X.   NO.  XX.  p  p 
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the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  in  which  he  denied  the  exist* 
ence  of  any  conspiracy,  and  maintained  that  the  true  cause  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Pierre  and  the  conspirators  was  their  being  engaged  in  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks,  at  a  time  when  the  Venetian  republic  fouiid 
it  particularly  necessary  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  their  oriental 
neighbours.  This  theory,  founded  on  some  incidental  expressions  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Venice  at  the  time,  is 
totally  inadequate  to  account  for  many  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
best  established  facts  connected  with  the  conspiracy.  Accordingly  it 
was  entirely  abandoned  by  Dam,  who  adopted  a  more  ingenious  though 
more  daring  theory.  Instead  of  the  conspiracy  being  a  conspiracy  of 
the  Spaniards  against  Venice,  he  maintains,  founding  his  view  on  some 

Eissages  in  the  work  of  Louis  Vedel  and  the  Life  of  the  Marshal 
ediguieres,  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  of  Ossuna  himself  and  the  re- 
public of  Venice  against  Spain,  of  which  the  leading  object  was  to  pro- 
cure for  Ossuna  the  independent  sovereignty  of  Naples.  The  awkward 
revelations  of  Pierre  he  accounts  for  by  the  supposition  that  Pierre* 
who  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  been  a  person  in  whom  no  confi- 
dence could  be  reposed,  was  himself  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  intentions  of  Ossnna,  and  believed  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Venice ;  his  execution  and  that  of  the  other  conspi- 
rators he  ascribes  to  tlie  treachery  of  the  Venetian  government,  who, 
with  the  view  of  averting  the  suspicions  of  Spain,  after  the  matter 
became  public,  pretended  to  beheve  the  conspiracy  real,  and  put  to 
death  those  individuals  as  its  prime  agents,  although  all  the  while  they 
were  the  ignorant  tools  of  Ossuna  and  the  Venetian  government.  This 
is  no  doubt  a  sufficiendy  original  view  of  matters,  which  converts  the 
intended  victim  into  a  conspirator,  and  totallv  changes  the  aspect  of 
the  whole  affair.  But  bold  as  it  is^  and  ingenious  as  it  appears  when 
perused  in  the  connected  narrative  of  Daru^  it  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
serious  investigation ;  and  accordingly  the  present  work,  which  is  almost 
entirely  founded  on  the  clearest  and  most  irrefragable  original  docu- 
ments, entirely  demolishes  this  theory,  and  restores  matters  to  theic^ 
old  position.  Ranke*8  materials  are  the  correspondence  of  the  Council 
of  Ten  with  the  Senate — communicating  from  time  to  time  the  progress 
of  the  investigations  against  the  conspirators ;  the  notes  of  the  Spanish 
and  French  ambassadors,  with  the  answers  of  the  Ten ;  the  ceneral 
report  of  the  Ten  on  the  conspiracy ;  the  opinion  of  the  Consiutori  in 
June,  as  to  their  punishment;  the  answer  of  the  Ten;  and  a  report  by 
Spinelli,  the  Venetian  agent,  in  1619,  From  these  he  shows  distinctly 
that  the  supposed  understanding  between  the  Venetian  republic  and 
Ossuna,  at  the  date  of  the  conspiracy,  rests  on  no  ground  whatever ; 
that  on  the  contrary  every  step  of  Ossuna  and  Bedamar  was  most 
anxiously  watched  by  the  senate ;  that  they  gave  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions to  Savi,  after  the  execution  of  Pierre,  to  take  immediate  measures 
for  the  security  of  the  city  ^  and  that  the  execution  of  the  other  con- 
fypirators,  which  Daru  represents  as  subseauent  to  the  departure  of 
Father  Brindisi  for  Spiain,  and  as  he  thinks  led  to  a  disclosure  of  Os- 
suna's  plans,  really  preceded  it,  the  first  taking  place  in  May,  161S> 
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while  Brindi^i  did  not  leave  Venice  till  October.  Tlie  restllt  of 
Ranke's  investigation  is  to  show,  that  the  account  given  by  Nani,  the 
Venetian  chronicler,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  discrepancies,  (easily 
accounted  for  when  the  character  of  Pierre,  upon  whose  disclosnres 
the  Venetian  account  mainly  rests,  is  kept  in  view,)  is  the  true  one. 
His  work,  we  think,  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  as  a  trimnphant 
refutation  of  the  hasty  though  ingenious  misrepresentations  of  Daru, 
of  the  correctness  of  whose  statements  on  many  points  we  hkve  long 
been  doubtful,  and  which  we  suspect  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  expose 
and  refute,  if  the  troubled  sea  of  Venetian  politics  and  history  possessed 
sufficient  attractions  for  the  antiquary  and  the  historian  to  induce  them 
to  plmige  beneath  its  surfiice. 


AmT.  XIV. — Przehrackii  der  Russische  Polizei-Spion,  Ein  Zeitintd,  von 
August  Lewald.  (Przebracki,  the  Russian  Police-Spy,  a  picture  of 
the  times,  by  A.  Lewald.)     Hamburgh.    1832.     ISmo. 

Of  late  years  the  Historic  Novel,  under  the  magic  influence  of  the 
great  Northern  Enchanter,  whose  loss  not  Engmnd  only,  but  the 
whole  civilized  world  is  now  deploring,  has  assumed  a  character  of 
graphic  truth  that  gives  it  much  of  the  effect  of  reality;  and  if  the 
novelist  lays  his  scene  amidst  political  convulsions  in  a  land  but  little 
known,  we  read  with  a  feeling  of  actually  acquiring  knowledge. 
Whether  in  the  present  instance  this  feeling  be  just  or  illusory,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  say,  never  having  visited  Poland ;  but  it  is  so  strong, 
that  we  are  irresistibly  induced  to  afibrd  a  page  or  two  to  Lewald  s 
tiny  volume,  which,  however,  he  in  his  preface  desires  us  to  consider 
''  not  as  a  novel,  but  as  a  continuous  senes  of  sketches  from  the  life." 
Now,  inasmuch  as  all  these  sketches  are  parts  of  a  story,  this  might 
seem  a  somewhat  arbitrary  demand ;  never theless,  we  are  the  better 
disposed  and  the  better  able  to  comply  with  it,  since  we  must  confess 
that  the  story  is  what  we  least  comprehend,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
least  hke  in  the  book.  What  most  interests  us  is  the  picture  given; 
always  supposing,  what  we  think  not  unlikely,  that  we  may  rely  upon 
the  truth  of  the  portraiture  of  the  various  connected  and  unconnected, 
extravagant  and  imprudent,  conspiracies  organizing  against  the  Rus- 
sians, both  within  and  without  Poland,  prior  to  the  insurrection  of  No- 
vember, 1830,  and  in  which  old  men  and  young  girls,  nobles,  police 
agents,  and  robbers,  are  represented  as  alike  engaged. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the 
little  volume ;  and  for  that  purpose,  after  saying  a  word  or  two  of  the 
nature  of  the  storv,  as  far  as  we  understand  it,  we  shall  briefly 
describe  a  few  of  tfie  first  sections,  or  scenes,  and  translate  a  part  m 
one  of  them. 

The  hero,  with  tbe  unutterable  name,  is  a  Polish  ex-schoolmaster, 
employed  by  the  Russians  as  a  police-spy,  who  unites  a  coarse  love  of 
pleasure,  and  a  vulgar  love  of  money,  with  ardent  patriotism*  and  di^ 
interested  loyalty  to  Count  S.,  the  nobleman  upon  whose  estate  he  was 
born.    The  story,  which  introduces  us  to  this  more  original  than  fasci- 
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naLiingwoiagoHistaf  is  this. — A  private  soldier,  van  Pool  (an  odd  name 
for  a  Pole,  by  the  way,)  was  in  love  with  the  wife,  or  the  mistress,  of 
his  colonel,  who  is  made  known  to  us  only  under  the  diilling  designa- 
tion of  L.  d.  D. ;  Van  Pool  deserted,  stole  the  infant  daughter  of  the 
Colonel,  Rozalka,  and  earned  his  bread  as  a  rope-dancer,  to  which 
profession  he  brought  up  Rozalka  as  his  own  child.  At  length,  having 
made  his  fortune,  he  has  retired  avowedly  to  live  upon  his  means,  but 
in  fact,  to  pursue  the  more  lucrative  and  less  laborious  professions  of 
police-spy,  robber,  and  procurer  to  a  powerful  and  odious  Russian, 
Ligh  in  office  at  Warsaw,  and  called  Htrr  von  N. ;  and  the  whole 
romance  of  the  story  turns  upon  Rozalka*s  persecution  by  illicit  lovers, — 
her  endeavours  to  rouse  one  of  them,  whom  she  intends  to  love.  Prince 
Jozef  Lunowski,  to  patriotic  enterprize  in  the  conspiracy,  of  which 
she  knows,  because  her  supposed  father  belongs  to  it — the  dangers  and 
infamy  to  which  that  supposed  father  exposes  her — her  finding  her  real 
father  under  horrid  circumstances,  &c.  &c.,  until  the  catastrophe,  is 
brought  about  by  the  explosion  of  the  insurrection.  These  adventures 
are  for  the  most  part  vividly  painted,  although  too  little  connected  and 
explained  for  our  methodical  taste.  And  now,  without  saving  more  of 
the  story,  the  interest  of  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  spoil  for  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  German  scholars,  we  will  give  as  much  analysis  and 
extract  as  so  small  a  publication  is  entitled  to. 

The  book  is  divided,  according  to  a  recent  German  fashion,  not  into 
chapters,  but  into  nameless  portions,  marked  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  each  of 
which  generally  comprises  a  scene  or  an  adventure.  It  opens  with  the 
attempt  of  a  noble  Pole,  whom  we  took  for  a  youthful  hero,  but  who 
af):erwards  proves  to  be  L.  d.  D.,  the  papa,  to  re-enter  Poland.  His 
name  is  inscribed,  it  appears,  in  a  list  of  suspected  persons;  and  upon  pre- 
senting his  passport,  tie  is  detained  in  a  sort  of  free  confinement  at  the 
frontier  town,  till  his  arrival  can  be  reported  to  Warsaw,  and  the  Grand- 
Duke  Constantine's  orders  received  concerning  him.  These  orders 
are  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to  Warsaw.  Whereupon  L.  d.  D.  effects 
his  escape,  in  the  carriage  and  company  of  the  Duchess  of  G.,  the 
PoHsli  widow  of  a  French  Marshal,  who  passes  through  at  the  critical 
instant,  and  he  forces  his  warder,  a  Saxon  non-commissioned  officer  io 
Russian  employ,  to  fly  with  him. 

No.  5.  transports  us  to  Dresden,  where  we  are  introduced  into 
what  is  called  a  Polish  Lodge,  in  other  words,  a  confederacy  of  Polish 
exiles  under  masonic  forms;  a  branch,  or  affiliated  society,  we  imagine, 
of  the  National  Freemasonry  of  Lukazinski.  The  assembled  members 
learn  that  an  emissary,  sent  with  despatches  to  their  brethren,  or  supe- 
riors rather,  in  Poland,  had  been  unable  to  pass  the  frontier,  and  it  is 
•  proposed  as  the  onl^  means  of  correspondence,  to  receive  into  their 
fraternity  the  notonous  spy  Przebracki.  Objections  are  urged  on  ac- 
count of  Przebracki's  known  perfidious  character;  but  they  are  over- 
ruled. He  is  introduced,  takes  the  necessary  oatlis,  rejects  the  pecur 
niary  reward  offered  him,  undertakes  for  the  delivery  of  the  papers 
wfth  which  he  is  intrusted  to  the  Warsaw  chief  of  the  confederacy,  and 
sets  forth,  privately  regretting  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  refuse  th^ 
money,  in  order  to  inspire  confidence. 
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*  Would  not  the  reader,  but  for  the  hint  we  have  given  him  of  our 
hero's  character^  liave  been  convinced  that  the  spy  meditated  the  sale 
of  his  new  to  his  old  employers?  We  were,  and  foully  did  we  wrong 
the  patriot.  In  No.  6,  he  safely  delivers  his  despatches  to  Ck>unt  C,  one 
of  the  chiefs  o£that  conspiracy,  who  indulges  in  a  sneer  at  the  masonic 
proceedings  of  his  Dresden  friends,  saying  whatever  happens  at  War- 
saw will  happen  more  suddenly  than  they  imagine ;  and  of  this  impor- 
tant Count  C.,  we  hear  no  more  after  he  has  dismissed  our  hero,  who, 
having  faithfully  acquitted  himself  of  his  task,  goes  in  search  of  news. 
We  shall  take,  as  our  specimen,  his  scene  with  some  worthy  colleagues, 
which  has,  we  think,  considerable  originality,  besides  being  both  very 
characteristic  of  this  "  Picture  of  the  times,"  and  a  happy  illustration,  if 
not  of  the  actual  Russian  government  of  Poland,  yet  of  the  sort  of 
subaltern  tyranny  and  oppression,  which  foreign  masters  can  hardly  do 
otherwise  than  suffer. 

Przebracki  meets  with  the  Jew  Baruch,  a  brother  spy,  in  company 
with  a  captain  of  horse  in  his  regimentals ;  and  after  a  few  reciprocal 
taunts  upon  their  profession,  in  the  course  of  which  our  hero  avows 
having  seen  the  seeming  officer  acting  in  the  capacity  of  groom,  he 
accompanies  the  worthy  pair  to  the  cellar  of  another  Jew,  to  drink 
lipc\  a  beverage  of  whose  intoxicating  virtues  we  entertain  no  doubt, 
though  we  have  not  the  felicity  of  being  acquainted  with  it  even  by 
name. 

As  they  enter  the  cellar,  Baruch  carelessly  asks  '  Isn't  he  here 
yet  V  and  is  answered  in  the  negative  by  the  landlord. 

The  question  is  observed  by  Przebracki,  who  apprehends  some  snare 
for  himself.  But  no  harm  ensues,  and  the  trio  drink  and  game  together 
in  perfect  good  fellowship,  till  the  door  again  opens  to  admit  a  tall  man 
in  a  blue  great  coat,  and  a  French  page ;  the  former  being  no  other 
than  the  Saxon  police  agent,  who  had  fled  with  his  prisoner  L.  d.  D. 
Przebracki  notices  a  stolen  glance  of  intelligence  between  Baruch  and 
the  Saxon,  who,  without  noticing  our  party,  complains  of  being  heated, 
and  cfills  for  drink,  which  the  page  in  broken  German  declines  to  share. 
Baruch's  attention  is  apparently  caught  by  this  evidence  of  the  youth's 
being  a  foreigner :  he  addresses  him ;  an^  the  stranger  tells  that  he  is 
page  to  the  Duchess  of  G.,  had  been  sent  to  France  upon  family  affairs, 
and  on  reaching  Warsaw,  whither  the  Duchess  had  come  during  his 
absence,  had  at  the  post  house  met  this,  his  fellow  servant,  who  under- 
took to  lead  him  to  their  lady's  hotel. 

** '  But  the  good  man  is  a  German,'  he  added,  laughing,  <  and  Germans,  I  am 
told,  are  always  thirsty;  sol  was  fain  to  follow  hicn hither  by  the  way,  to  gulp 
down  some  draughts  of  this  sweet  decoction,  which,  however,  I  cannot  regret, 
$ince  it  has  procured  me  the  acquaintance  of  noble  Poles,'  be  concluded  with 
French  politeness." 

Baruch  and  the  captain  now  engage  the  youth  in  discourse  upon 
Parisian  pleasures,  whilst  the  Saxon  drinks,  till  the  page  declares  he 
can  wait  no  longer.  The  Saxon  theretlpon  drains  his  last  glass,  and 
they  are  going ; 

**  When  the  captain,  who  had  been  anxiously  seeking  something^  spoke  to 
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the  landlord;  the  latter  placed  himself  before  the  door,  and  civilly  lequealiog 
a  moment^s  delay,  said,  '  You  will  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  and  not  ascribe  it 
to  mistrust,  if,  for  the  credit  of  my  honest  name  and  house,  I  am  forced  to 
request  you  would  afford  the  captain,  who  is  known  to  me  as  a  noble  and 
wealAy  gentleman,  satis&ctory  proof  that  you  have  not,  by  mistake,  taken  his 
sttttff  box.' 

**  All  ttaited  at  these  ^oids,  and  Banich  seemed  especially  oflended. 

<*  Pnefarftckt  smiled  sHly,  for  he  bow  smelt  a  plot,  and  watched  what  was 
to  follow. 

<i  (  W}|y  hesitate,  gentlemen?*  exclaimed  the  captain.  '  Empty  your  pockets, 
shew  me  their  linings  to  convince  me.  You  are  strangers  to  me,  and  ray  Imx 
is  of  great  value.' " 

All  empty  their  pockets  accordingly,  the  French  page  producing 
amongst  other  things  a  red  leiter-case.  The  table  is  heaped  with  a 
mountain  of  miscellaneous  articles,  amongst  which  the  captaiD*«  well- 
ringed  fingers  vainly  seek  his  box.  Every  one  then  resumes  his  pro- 
perty, and  tiie  page  and  Saxon  depart,  grumbling  at  such  treatment. 

'*  When  they  were  feirly  gone,  the  captain  began  in  a  low  voice — '  Hast  got 
it?' 

"  *  Tlie  box?'  asked  Baruch. 

*''•  *■  That  is  here,*  said  the  landlord,  taking  it  from  the  stove. 

**  *  Nonsense — the  letter  case,*  said  the  captain. 

**  *  Tliat  I  have,*  said  Baruch,  producing  the  page's  red  letter  case. 

"  *  What  is  that?'  asked  Przc^racki,  in  seeming  surprise.  *  "Die  Frenchman 
took  his  letter  case  away  with  him.* 

**  *  Wrfl  acted  stupidity,'  sneered  Baruch.*' 

Think  you  this  is  an  ordinary  scene  of  thieving,  gentle  reader?  On 
the  contrary,  the  actors  are  the  sworn  foes  of  thieves,  a!thoRg^  Prze- 
bracki  insinuates  that  the  captain  has  been  a  sharper,  robber,  and  mur- 
derer. The  Russian  authorities,  suspecting  a  political  secret  in  the 
page's  mission  to  France,  had  ordered  the  police  to  get  possession  of  his 
despatches,  and  this  is  the  way  the  order  is  executed.  But  the  business 
does  not  end  here — Przebracki  purloins  tlie  4etter  case  from  Baroch, 
and  privately  carries  it  at  midnight  to  t^  octogenarian  Count  S — ,  no 
member  of  the  national  Freemasonry,  bnt  an  active  conspirator  against 
the  Russians,  The  Count  treats  the  police  spy,  his  bom  vassal,  confi- 
dentially, and  dismisses  him  with  instructions  to  forge  sul>9titTtte  letters 
that  may  satisfy  the  Russians.  The  spy  persuades  his  friends  that  his 
sole  object  in  the  theft  was  to  steal  rt)eir  reward  and  credit.  The 
Count  delivers  the  tme  letters  to  the  Duchess,  and  whilst  he  is  still 
with  her,  the  deluded  Russian  official,  Herr  von  N.,  brings  her  the  for- 
geries, which  he  tells  her  tlie  police  have  just  recovered  from  the 
thieves  who  had  plundered  her  page. 

We  have  rim  to  greater  length  than  we  ha<l  intended,  and  wiust  end 
abruptly.  We  think,  however,  we  have  given  sample  sufficient  to 
recommend  our  patriotic  rogue. 
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No.  XX. 


FRANCE. 


At  Paris  literfttore  is  said  to  be  rendering  itself  independent  of  political 
changes,  and  to  be  resuming  something  of  its  former  activity.  Indeed  we  see 
the  latter  must  have  taken  place  from  the  flood  of  novels  and  memoirs  that 
has  lately  deluged  us,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  when  writers  are  so 
animated  and  so  busy,  readers  are  not  asleep  over  their  productions.  The 
title  of  Victor  Hugo's  new  drama  has  at  length  reached  the  expectant  ear  of 
the  public,  and  Le  Rot  samute  is  now  in  rehearsal.  This  young  and  fertile 
writer  has  also  in  preparation  a  new  volume  of  poems  and  two  new  novels. 
The  title  of  the  first  novel  is  Qumqvtngrognef  and  the  author  has  received 
15,000  francs  for  it  from  the  booksellers  Oosselin  and  Renduel.  But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  strange  word  Quhtquengrogne  f  Tlie  author  himself 
explains  it  m  a  letter  to  his  publishers: — **  La  Quinquen^gne  is  the  vulgar 
name  of  one  of  the  towers  of  Bourbon  L*Archambault.  This  novel  is  intended 
as  the  completion  of  my  views  on  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which  Notrt- 
Dame  de  Paris  gave  the  first  part.  Noire-Datne  de  Paris  is  the  cathedral,  or 
ecclesiastical  architecture;  Quinquengrogne  is  the  Donjon,  or  military  archi- 
tecture, which  succeeded  it.  In  Notre-Dame  it  was  my  more  particular  object 
to  depict  the  priestly  middle  nge ;  in  Quinquengrogne  1  have  attempted  the 
same  for  the  feudal  middle  age;  the  whole,  be  it  well  understood,  according 
to  my  own  ideas,  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  my  own."  Le  Fits  de  la' 
Bossue  will  appear  afterwards. 

M.  de  Salvandy  is  now  busy  on  a  History  of  Cronnc€ll.  The  numerous 
memoirs  and  documents,  says  our  Parisian  informant,  which  have  appeared  in 
England  within  these  few  years  on  the  English  Uepubtic  and  the  Protectorate 
will  not  be  neglected  by  the  new  historian,  but  the  light  in  which  he  exhibits 
hb  hero  and  the  times  \s\\\  form  the  chief  interest  of  the  work. 


M.  de  Balzac  announces,  as  nearly  terminated,  two  ne%v  volumes,  entitled' 
Scenes  de  la  Vie  Militairej  which  are,  in  fact,  intended  as  a  tale  of  the  grand 
army.  The  idea  is  good,  and  we  hope  the  author  will  henceforward  abandon 
tales  of  obscenity  and  impiety. 

"  The  English  Story  Teller"  has  found  an  imitator  at  Paris,  and  the  book- 
seller, who  has  undertaken  the  speculation,  announces  the  names  of  Janin, 
Balzac,  Chasles,  Rabon,  Mme.  de  fiaur  and  Lady  Morgan  as  among  the  Con^ 
tturs  who  will  figure  in  his  pages.  This  new  Decameron  will  be  entitled 
Salmagundi.  

A  new  work,  under  the  title  of  Souvenirs  de  Paris  el  de  Vienne,  will  shortly 
appear,  containing  a  complete  history  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  founded  on 
authentic  documents. 


M.  Arnaott,  of  the  Academie  Fran9ai8e,  has  announced  his  Memoires  as 
shortly  forthcoming;  they  are  said  to  be  rich  in  anecdote. 
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A  translalioo  into  French  of  the  whole  works  of  iGroethe  is  annoanced  for 
publication.    The  first  part  will  appear  in  October. 

M.  de  Blainville  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatcnnj  at 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  io  the  room  of  Cuvier,  whose  place  as  rer- 
petual  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  has  also  been  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  M.  Dulong  by  a  great  majority. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  that  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  mooument,  by  public 
subscription  of  all  who  honour  genius  and  talent,  to  the  memory  of  Covier,  in 
his  native  town  of  Montbeliard.  Subscriptions,  it  is  now  announced,  are 
received  by  eminent  bankers  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  Review,  at  No.  30,  ooho  ISquare.  A  detailed  prospectus  will 
shortly  be  circulated.  

M.  de  Humboldt  has  just  addressed  a  letter  from  Berlin  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  communicating  some  interesting  intelligence  respecting 
his  friend  and  fellow-traveller  M.  Bompland,  who,  it  appears,  was  at  Buenos 
Ayres  in  May  last,  and  preparing  to  return,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  France. 
He  was  then  in  expectation  of  immediately  receiving  his  collection  of  objects 
in  natural  history  found  in  Paraguay  aud  the  Portuguese  Settlements,  all  of 
which  he  intended  to  forward  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris; 
and  to  these  he  meant  to  add  his  general  herbal,  and  the  geological  results  of 
his  travels.  While  at  Buenos  Ayres  he  had  made  many  excursions  to  Monte 
Video,  Maldonado,  and  Cabo-Santa* Maria.  His  botanical  collections  wiU 
include  two  new  species  of  convolvolus,  the  roots  of  which  possess  all  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  salep.  He  hopes  also  that  the  School  of  Medicine  will 
make  some  experiments  on  the  roots  of  three  very  bitter  species  of  bark  from 
a  plant  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Simaroub^es,  and  which  have  been 
employed  with  the  happiest  results  in  cases  of  dysentery  and  gastric  derange- 
ments. 


GERMANY. 

A  complete  edition  of  Spindler's  Novels  and  Tales  is  announced  for  publi* 
cation  at  Stuttgardt.  At  the  same  time  the  publishers  promise  a  new  novel  by 
the  same  author. 


A  Collection  of  the  £arlter  Latin  Poets,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  is  announced 
by  Bronner  of  Frankfurt. 

Much  new  light  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  on  the  character  and  private 
life  of  Wallenstein  by  a  little  volume  recently  published,  entitled  WallensUuii 
FrvoatUben:  Vorlesungen  in  Museum  iu  Munchen  gekaUeUf  von  Prof.  Julius 
Max  Schottky. 


ITALY. 


Maffei,  the  translator  of  many  of  Schiller's  Tragedies  into  Italian,  has 
recently  performed  the  same  office  for  the  Messiah  of  Klopstock,  and,  from 
the  specimens  we  have  seen,  we  should  pronounce  the  translator  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  no  common  degree. 
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RUSSIA. 

Tiie  following  extraordinary  paragraph  has  lately  been  going  the  round  of 
our  English  newspapers,  without  any  one's  detecting  the  hoax.  ^  One  of 
the  roost  celebrated  Russian  poets,  Gabriel  Romanowitch  Derzavin,  latth^- 
died  at  his  estate  near  Novgorod.  In  his  youth  he  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Russian  army,  and  was  created  minister  of  justice  by  Catherine  II.  Soon 
after,  he  retired,  and  devoted  his  time  to  poetry.*'  Then  follows  some  men- 
tion of  the  Chinese  translation  of  his  celebrated  ode  ^  To  God,**  after  which* 
it  is  added,  ^  The  English  have  also  translated  some  of  his  works,  and  ptt6* 
lUhed  than  in  1808,  infovrvoktmei/^*  This  farrago  of  blunders  professes  to 
be  copied  from  a  **  French  paper;''  still  that  is  hardly  an  excuse  for  stating 
what  is  altogether  so  contrary  to  fact,  as  that  a  translation  of  his  works  in 
four  volumes  ever  appeared  in  this  country.  We  doubt  whether  any  specimens 
even  of  Russian  poetry  had  at  that  time  been  given  to  the  English  reader;  and 
Bowring's  Russian  Anthology  contains  all  that  has  been  translated  from  the 
poems  of  Derzhavin.  In  the  biographical  notice  of  him  too,  in  the  same  pub-^ 
Kcation,  the  time  of  his  death  is  mentioned,  and  as  that  happened  in  1816,  it 
rather  startled  us  to  learn  that  it  was  a  recent  occurrence;  for  although  the 
term  ^  lately^  is  one  of  most  convenient  latitude,  the  readers  of  newspapers 
would  hardly  imagine  it  applicable  to  occurrences  of  sixteen  years  date,  nor 
would  any  one  speak  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  as  having  been  **  lately''  fought. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Necrology, — Uuber.* — Everything  which  suggests  the  idea  of  difficulties 
overcome,  generally  flatters  the  imagmation.  The  least  adventurous  and  the 
least  inventive  are  delighted  to  see,  by  examples,  in  what  manner  the  corporeal 
or  intellectual  power  of  their  fellow-creatures  has  been  able  to  vanquish 
obstacles  to  all  appearance  insurmountable;  and  it  is  this  feeling  which  gave 
rise  to  all  the  wonderful  tales  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  times.  Persons  who 
are  more  accustomed  to  reflection  take  a  pleasure  in  following  these  examples 
into  their  details,  and  in  studying  the  process  by  which  some  ingenious  mmds 
have  been  able  to  surmount  difficulties,  or  to  turn  them  aside.  If  the  effects 
are  of  short  duration,  we  admire  them  as  mere  meteors;  but  if  the  obstacle 
is  permanent,  and  the  eflfbrts  to  surmount  it  are  corresponding,  tlie  admiration 
which  we  felt  for  the  sudden  development  of  momentary  energy  is  con- 
verted into  one  still  deeper  for  that  continued  force,  and  that  patient  and 
unshaken  determination,  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  so  few  individuals.  Such 
examples  should  be  placed  on  record  for  the  honour  of  human  kind,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  all  whom  the  contemplation  of  difficulties  might  be  apt 
to  divert  from  their  object.  Perhaps  these  reflections,  far-fetch^  as  they 
may  at  flrst  appear  to  be,  will  receive  some  confirmation  from  the  history  of 
the  individual  to  whom  this  notice  is  consecrated. 

Francis  Huber  was  born  at  Geneva  in  July,  1750,  of  an  honourable  family, 
in  which  quickness  of  intellect  and  a  lively  imagination  seemed  hereditary. 
His  father,  John  Uuber,  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  wittiest  men 

*  For  this  sketch*  which  first  appeared  in  the  BiUwthique  UniverseUt  of  Geaeva,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  able  pen  of  M.  de  CandoUe.  It  would  form  a  most  interesting 
additional  chapter  to  the  clever  little  work  entitled  "  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 
Difficulties,"  published  by  the  SodOyfirr  the  Dijfusum  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
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of  bis  (ime^and  in  Uiis  light  is  often  mentioned  by  Voltaire^  wbo  highly  appre- 
ciated his  original  conrersation.  lie  was  ao  agreeable  musician— wrote  verses 
which  were  praised  even  at  Ferney — was  distinguished  by  his  keeo  and 
livdjr  reparlcea  '  painted  with  eaae  and  talent— eioBttad  to  thai  degree  ia 
aKtMig  ont  iand8|»pes»  as  alaiost  to  entitle  bini  t»  be  cooaidered  tbe  dealer 
of  the  art«-praotised  sculpture  better  than  almost  ever  fails  to  tbe  loc  of  a 
mere  amateur;*  and  to  these  varied  talents  be  united  a  taste  for» aad  tiie  art 
of,  observing  the  manners  of  aniraab.  His  work  oi>  tbe  iight  of  bieda  of  piey 
is  even  j^et  ooasulted  with  advaatace  by  naturaliata.  I'ke  taatea  of  the  lather^ 
the  son  inherited  almost  entire.  In  bis  early  years  he  attended  tlie  pebbc 
lecteres  of  the  college,  and,  under  the  i;uidanoe  of  good  masters^  ecqaared  a 
taste  for  literature,  which  was  developed  by  the  conversation  o£  im  father;  to 
this  paternal  inspiration  he  was  also  indebted  for  his  love  a(  natural  hiatiory; 
he  was  initiated  in  the  physical  scieocey  by  attending  tbe  leetatca  of  M.  de- 
SausBore,  and  by  mdting  esperiments  in  tbe  laboratory  of  a  relative,  whe 
ruined  himself  in  the  search  for  tlie  philosopher's  stone.  Endowed  whh  great 
warmthoffeeliogyhisprecocitywaa  very  remarkable;  he  oonsaKnoed  tbe  atody 
of  nature  at  an  age  when  others  are  scarcely  conscious  of  iu  eiisteacc,  asd  hu 
passions  were  strong  at  a  period  when  these  of  others  scarcely  rbe  to  simple 
enMitions.  It  would  seem  that  as  be  was  shortly  destined  to  sofier  the  wou 
grievous  of  all  privations,  he,  as  if  instinctively,  laid  up  a  stare  of  recuUeo- 
tions  and  feelings  for  tbe  remainder  of  his  life.  About  the  age  of  fifteen  his 
general  health  and  the  state  of  his  eye-sight  began  to  change;  the  ardour  with 
which  he  had  pursued  his  occupations  and  arousementst,  and  the  passionate 
attachment  with  which  he  followed  his  studies  by  day  and  tbe  reading  of  ro- 
mances by  night — when  sometimes  the  deprivation  of  a  feeble  light  made  him 
have  recourse  to  the  light  of  the  moon — were  the  causes,  it  is  said,  which 
threatened  the  ruin  both  of  his  sight  and  cgnatitution.  Uis  father,  at  that 
period,  took  him  to  Paris,  in  order  to  consult  Tronchin  on  his  health  and 
Wenzel  on  the  state  of  his  eyes.  Tronchin,  with  tbe  view  of  preventing 
marasmus,  sent  him  to  pass  some  time  at  Stain,  a  village  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  every  species  of  agitation :  there  be 
lived  the  life  of  a  mere  peasant,  led  the  plough,  and  occupied  himself  wholly 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  This  plan  was  completely  successful  so  far  as 
regarded  his  general  health,  which  was  ever  afterwards  unshaken,  while  he  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  country  and  a  tender  recollection  of  its  pleasures,  which 
never  forsook  him.  The  oculist,  Wenzel,  considered  the  state  of  his  sight  as 
incurable;  he  thought  it  unsafe  to  risk  the  operation  for  the  cataract,  which 
was  then  not  so  well  understood  as  it  is  now,  and  even  announced  to  Hobcr 
the  probability  of  his  shortly,  becoming  completely  blind.  His  eyes,  however, 
in  spite  of  their  weakness,  had,  before  his  departure  and  after  his  retero, 
encountered  those  of  Marie-Aim^e  Lullin,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  syndics 
of  the  republic;  they  had  met  each  other  frequently  at  the  daneing-niaster's. 
A  mutual  affection,  such  as  is  fdt  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  sprang  up  between 
them,  and  became  part  of  their  existence;  neitliernf  them  beneved  it  possible 
that  their  fate  could  be  disunited,  but  yet  the  constantly-increasing  chaiKe  of 
the  speedy  blindness  of  Hnber  determined  M .  Lullin  to  refuse  his  consent  to 
their  union :  in  proportion,  however,  as  the  misfortune  of  her  friend— of  the 
partner  whom  she  had  chosen — became  certain,  in  the  same  degree  Merie 
regarded  herself  as  bound  never  to  forsake  him.  Her  attachment  was  first 
riveted  by  love,  and  afterwards  from  generosity  and  a  species  of  heroism;  and 

*  Ad  instance  of  bit  talent  in  this  way  has  been  preserved ;  holding  oat  a  piece  of 
bread  to  his  dos,  and  making  him  bite  it  in  all  directions,  he  produced  from  it  a  bast 
of  Voltafare  of  toe  most  strikmg  resembkuce. 
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ftbe  reiolvMl  to  wait  uU  Ao  had  nuuoei  her  maiortt j,  then  fixed  at  tnreotj- 
Swe  yeard,  in  order  to  be  united  to  Uuber.  To  all  the  temptatioat,  aed  even 
to  all  cbe  persecutions  by  which  her  father  eodeavoared  to  shake  her  resolu- 
tioAy  she  remained  impreJinable;  and  the  moment  she  attained  Iter  majonty,, 
she  preseated  herself  at  the  altar,  leadinC}  so  to  speak,  the  spouse  whom  she 
had  obosen  when  be  was  happy  and  attractive,  and  to  whose  melancboly  fate 
she  was  resolved  now  to  devote  her  life. 

The  constam^  of  Madame  Huber  was  in  all  re^^ects  worthy  of  the  javenile 
eaei^gy  irfie  bad  dispUyed ;  during  the  forty  years  whieh  this  union  lasted,  she 
never  oeased  to  bestow  the  tenderest  care  on  her  blind  husband;  she  was  his 
reader,  his  secretary,  laade  observatioas  for  hiai^  and  spared  him  every  embar^ 
rassmaac  that  his  situation  was  likely  to  produce.  This  affBOiing  instance  of 
oonfugal  attachment  has  been  aoeationed  by  celebrated  writers;  Voltaire  fre- 
quently allades  to  it  in  his  correspondence,  and  the  episode  of  the  Behnooe 
iiuuily  ia  Ddphine  is  a  true  picture,  although  somewhat  veiled,  of  that  of 
linber  and  his  wife.     What  can  be  added  to  a  picture  by  such  masters ! 

We  have  seen  blind  men  escel  as  poets;  some  have  distinguished  themselves 
as  philosophers  aad  as  arichmeticians ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Huber  to  be- 
come illustrious,  althoufh  deprived  of  sight,  in  the  science  of  observation,  and 
thai  of  objects  so  minute,  that  the  most  ciear-sighted  observers  6nd  a  difficulty 
in  distiagutshiog  ihein.  The  perusal  of  the  works  of  Reaumur  and  of  Bonnet, 
and  the  oonversaftioas  of  the  latter,  directed  his  curiosity  to  the  study  of  bees ; 
bis  caustaat  residence  ia  the  country  inspired  him  at  first  with  the  desire  of 
verifying  sobm  facts,  aad  afterwtirds  of  fiHiug  up  some  chasms  in  the  history  of 
tliese  iaseets.  Bat  for  this  kind  of  observation  it  was  noc  only  necessary  that 
he  sboaM  have  an  instrumeat  such  as  the  labours  of  the  optician  might  supply, 
but  also  an  ioteUigeat  assistant,  whom  no  one  but  himself  could  instruct  in  the 
uae  of  it.  M  this  itme  he  had  a  servant  in  his  family  aaased  Francis  fiurnens, 
equally  remarkaUe  lor  his  sagacity  and  his  attachment  to  his  master.  Huber 
drilled  him  in  the  art  of  observing,  dtreoted  him  in  his  inquiries  by  questions 
dexterously  coai^ned,  and  by  means  o£  his  own  youthful  reoollectiotts,  aad  the 
confirmatory  teatiasoiiy  of  his  wile  and  friends,  he  checked  the  reports  of  his 
assistant,  «nd  ia  (his  way  sucoeeded  ia  acquiring  a  dear  and  accurate  idea  of 
the  most  miaate  fiicts.  ^  I  am  aiwcA  more  cerlain,"  he  said  to  me  one  day, 
laughing,  ^  nfwimt  I  relate  tktm  y€U  nre  younelf^fur  you  pubUsk  onfy  what  you 
kteoe  men  with  your  osph  eyet,  wkereas  I  take  a  medium  arnon^  the  testimmy  of 
many.^*  This,  indeed,  is  very  plausible  reasotiing,  but  will  mdooe  no  one  to 
quaivd  with  his  eyes.  Uuber  discovered  that  the  mysterioas  and  remarkably 
prolific  nuptials  of  the  qaeen-hee,  the  single  mother  of  all  her  tribe,  are  cele* 
broted,  not  in  the  hive,  bat  in  the  open  air,  at  ao  elevation  sufficiently  great  to 
escape  ordinary  eyes,  but  not  to  elude  the  intelligeaoe  of  a  blind  man,  with  the 
aid  of  a  peasant,  lie  described  in  detail  the  consequences  of  tlie  early  or  late 
celebration  of  this  aeriai  hymen.  He  confirmed,  by  repeated  observation,  the 
dboovery  of  Schiraoh,  at  that  time  disputed,  that  bees  can  at  their  pleasure 
transform,  by  an  appropriate  kind  of  food,  the  eggs  of  working  bees  to  queens, 
or,  to  speak  nmtre  correctly,  of  neuters  to  females.  He  showed  also  how  some 
working  bees  can  lay  productive  eggs.  He  described  with  great  care  the  com- 
bats of  the  queen  bees  with  each  other,  the  nsassacre  of  the  drones,  and  all  the 
siegalar  cirourastaeces  that  take  place  ia  the  hive  when  a  foreign  queen  is 
stf^trtusfeed  for  Hhe  iaditenous  one.  He  showed  the  infiuenoe  produced  by 
the  sase  ai  the  cells  urn  w  siae  of  the  insects  reared  in  them;  liow  the  iarve 
of  lAie  <bees  spin  tbe  ailk  of  their  cells;  proved  to  deaoonstrafion  that  the 
qoeea  is  evipivous;  studied  tbe  origin  nf  awarms,  and  was  the  first  who  gave 
an  accurate  history  of  their  flying  colonies.  He  proved  that  the  use  of  the 
\  11  to  enaUa  4he  inet  to  dtitineniBh  «ach  ntbar,  wmif  inm  the  kaow 
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ledge  be  had^acqoirecl  of  tkeir  policy,  he  drew  up  good  rules  for  their  economkal 
superintendence.  For  the  pester  part  of  these  delicate,  and  hitherto  unno- 
ticed obseri'ations,  he  was  indebted-  to  his  invention,  under  various  forms,  of 
glass  hivesy  one  d^ription  of  which  he  termed  ruches  en  Iwre,  or  enfeuUleU 
(book  or  sheet  hives),  and  the  other  ruches  plates  (flat  hives),  which  allowed 
the  observation  of  the  labours  of  the  community  in  their  minutest  details,  and 
to  follow,  so  to  speak,  each  bee  in  particular.  They  were  parttcuhirly  facilt- 
fated  by  the  skill  of  Burnens,  and  by  his  zeal  for  the  discovery  of  truth-;  he 
braved  without  shrinking  the  wrath  of  an  entire  hive  to  discover  the  most 
insignificant  fact,  and  has  been  seen  to  seize  an  enormous  wasp^^in  spite  of 
the  grievous  stings  of  a  whole  nest  of  hornets  who  defended  him.  From  this 
we  may  judge  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  bis  master,  (and  I  use  the  term 
here,  not  as  denoting  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  bat  in  the  sense  of 
instructor  and  pupil,)  inspired  alt  his  ageiKs  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

The  publication  of  these  labours  took  place  in  1793  in  the  shape  of  letters 
to  ChaHes  Bonnet,  and  under  the  title  of  Nouvelles  Observatiems  sur  ies  AbeUks, 
Naturalists  were  much  struck  on  the  appearance  of  this  work,  not  only  with 
the  novelty  of  the  facts,  but  with  their  rigorous  accuracy,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary difficulties  which  the  author  had  combated  so  successfully. 

The  activity  of  his  researches  suffered  no  remission  either  by  this  first  suc- 
cess, which  might  have  sufficed  for  his  personal  vanity,  or  from  the  embarrass- 
ing change  of  place  occasioned  by  tlie  Revolution — ^nor  even  by  his  separation 
from  his  faithful  Burnens.  Another  assistant  was  necessary  to  him,  and  this 
office  his  wife  performed  for  some  time.  His  son  Peter,  who  afterwards 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  by  bis  History  of  Ants  and  other  insects,  next 
commenced  his  apprenticeship  as  observer  to  his  father,  and  it  was  principally 
by  his  assistance  that  Uuber  executed  new  and  laborious  researches  on  hn 
favourite  insects.  These  researches  form  the  second  volume  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  work,  publisbed  in  1814,  and  partlj^  edited  by  his  son. 

The  origin  of  wax  was  then  a  disputed  point  among  naturalists  in  the  his- 
tory of  b^;  some  affirmed,  but  without  sufficient  proof,  that  they  formed 
it  with  the  honey;  Huber,  who  had  already  successfully  cleared  up  the  origin 
of  the  ffropoiiSf  confirmed  this  opinion  on  the  wax  by  numerous  observations, 
and  showed  in  particular,  with  the  assistance  of  Burnens,  how  it  escapes  in  the 
shape  of  flakes  between  the  rings  of  the  abdomen.  He  devoted  himself  to 
laborious  researches  on  the  formation  of  the  bee-hive,  and  followed  step  by  step 
its  wonderful  construction,  which  seems  to  resolve,  by  its  perfection,  the  most 
delicate  problems  of  geometry;  he  pointed  out  the  part  which  each  ckiss  of 
bees  takes  in  forming  the  hive,  and  followed  their  labours  from  the  rudiments 
of  the  first  cell  until  the  completion  of  the  honey-comb.  He  made  known  the 
ravages  of  the  sphinx  atropos  in  the  hives  where  it  enters.  ■  He  even  attempted 
to  clear  up  the  history  of  the  senses  in  bees,  and  in  particular  to  ascertain  the 
seat  of  the  sense  of  smell,  the  existence  of  which  is  proved  by  the  whole  his- 
tory of  insects,  but  the  organ  of- which  their  structure  has  not  yet  enabled  us 
to  fix  with  certainty.  He  also  undertook  curious  researches  on  the  respiration 
of  bees,  and  proved,  by  numerous  experiments,  that  these  insects  absorb  oxy- 
gen like  other  animals.  The  question,  however,  arose,  how  could  the  air  be 
renewed  and  preserved  in  all  its  purity  in  a  hive  plastered  with  mastic  and 
close  in  all  its  parts,  except  at  the  narrow  orifice  which  serves  as  the  entrance? 
This  problem  required  all  the  sagacity  of  our  observer,  and  he  arrived  at  the 
oonclusion  that  the  bees,  by  a  particular  movement  of  their  wings,  agitate  the 
air  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  its  renovation ;  after  having  assured  him- 
self of  this  by  direct  observadon,  he  farther  proved  it  by  means  of  the  expe- 
riment of  an  artificial  ventilation. . 
-  These  exptrimeats  .on  respiration  required  tone  analysis  of  4be  air.  in  bee- 
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bives,  and  this  brought  Hober  iota  correspondence  with  Sanebier^  who.  was 
then -occupied  with  similar  researches  on  vegetables.  Among  the  means  that 
Huber  had  at  first  imagined  for  discovering  the  nature  of  the  air  in  bee-hives, 
was  that  of  producing  the  germination  of  some  kinds  of  seeds,  in  accordance 
with  the  vague  notion  that  seeds  never  germinate  in  an  atmosphere  that  has 
not  its  due  quantity  of  oxygen.  This  experiment,  although  inadequate  for  the 
end  proposed,  suggested  to  the  two  friends  the  idea  of  occupying  themselves 
with  inquiries  on  germination;  and  the  curious  part  of  this  association  be- 
tween a  man  with  and  another  without  his  eyes,  is  the  fact  that,  most  fre- 
quently, it  was  Senebier  who  suggested  the  experiments,  and  Huber,  deprived  of 
sight,  who  executed  them.  Their  labours  have  been  published  in  their  joint 
names,  under-  the  title  of  Mhmoires  tur  Vinfluence  de  Voir  dam  la  gemmation 
des  graines. 

The  style  of  Huber  is,  in  general,  clear  and  elegant,  and  while  not  destitute 
of  the  precision  required  in  didactic  compositions,  it  is  blended  with  that 
charm  which  a  poetical  imagination  is  capable  of  diffusing  over  all  subjects. 
That,  however,  by  which  it  is  particularly  distinguished,  as  it  is  least  expected, 
is  his  description  of  facts  in  so  graphic  a  manner,  that  in  the  perusal  we 
seem  ourselves  to  see  the  objects  which  the  author,  alas!  had  not  seen.  In 
considering  this  singularly  descriptive  quality  of  the  style  of  a  blind  person, 
I  have  accounted  for  it  by  reflecting  on  the  efforts  it  must  have  cost  him  to 
connect  the  accounts  of  his  assistants  in  order  to  form  a  complete  idea. 

His  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  being  deprived  of  the  power  of  expatiating  on 
form,  was  led  to  sounds.  He  loved  poetry;  but  music, above  all,  had  prodigious 
charms- for  him:  his  taste  for  it  might  be  called  innate,  and  he  was  greatly 
indebted  to  it  throughout  his  whole  life  as  a  source  of  delightful  recreation : 
bis  voice  was  agreeable,  and  he  had  been  initiated  from  his  earliest  youth  in 
che  charms  of  Italian  music. 

The  wish  to.  keep  up  acquaintance  with  absent  friends  without  having  re- 
course to  a  secretary,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  having  a  printing  press  for 
his  own  use ;  it  was  made  for  him  by  his  servant,  Claude  Lechet,  whom  he 
had  inspired  with  a  taste  for  mechanics,  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  formerly 
instructed  Burnens  in  natural  history.  A  scries  of  numbered  cases  contained 
small  printing  types,  executed  in  bold  relief,  which  he  ranged  in  his  hand :  on 
the  lines  thus  composed  he  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  blackened  with  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  ink,  and  above  that  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  with  a  press  which 
his  foot  set  in  motion  he  succeeded  in  printing  a  letter,  which  he  folded  and 
sealed  himself,  delighted  at  the  idea  of  his  independence  of  otiiers,  which 
be  hoped  to  acquire  by  this  means.    The  difficulty,  however,  of  putting  the 

{>ress  in  action  made  him  soon  abandon  the  habitual  use  of  it;  but  these 
etters  and  the  algebraic  characters  of  burnt  earth,  which  his  son,  ever 
zealous  and  ingenious  in  his  service,  had  made  for  him,  were  a  source  of  occu- 
pation and  amusement  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years.  He  enjoyed  also  the 
pleasure  of  walking  in  the  fields,  and  was  even  able  to  do  this  alone,  by  means 
of  strings,  which  were  extended  through  all  the  paths  about  his  residence : 
with  these  strings  in  his  hand,  and  by  small  knots  made  at  intervals,  he  always 
knew  where  he  was,  and  could  direct  himself  accordingly. 

The  activity  of  his  mind  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  have  such  occu- 
pations: it  might,  but  for  the  persons  that  were  about  him,  have  made  him 
the  most  miserable  of  mankind ;  all  of  these  had  no  other  wish  but  to  please 
and  assist  him :  naturally  of  kindly  feelings,  it  ceases  to  be  a  wonder  how  he  pre- 
served such  a  happy  disposition,  so  often  destroyed  by  collision  with  mankmd. 

His  conversation  was  generally  of  an  amiable  and  pleasant  cast,  his  wit  was 
gay  and  lively,  and  to  no  part  of  knowledge  was  he  a  stranger:  he  delighted 
in  elevating  his  thoughts  to  contemplation  on  the  most  grave  and  important 
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sttkjecti^  and  could  equallj  d^eoMid  to  the  mosl  plaj^al  and  familttir.  He 
was  not  learned,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  but,  like  a  skilfuft  diver, 
he  explored  the  depths  of  every  question  with  a  species  of  tact  and  sagacity 
which  stood  hioi  instead  of  knowledge.  When  the  conversation  turiied  on 
subjects  that  appealed  to  his  head  or liis  heart,  his  fine  couateuance  became 
animated  in  a  particular  manner,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  physiogoomy,  by 
some  mysterious  charm,  seemed  even  to  give  expression  to  his  eyes,  so  long 
condemned  to  darkness;  the  tones  of  his  voice  had  then  something  solemn  in 
their  sound.  **  I  understand  now,**  once  said  to  me  an  able  man,  tlie  first 
time  he  saw  Uuber, "  how  nations  in  their  early  stages  have  assigned  to  blind- 
ness the  reputation  of  being  divinely  inspired.** 

Uuber  passed  the  hitter  years  of  nis  life  at  Lausanne,  tinder  the  care  of  his 
daughter,  Madame  dc  Molin.  From  time  to  time  lie  resumed  his  ancient 
pursuits.  Tlie  discovery  of  stinglcss  bees,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tampico, 
oy  Captain  Hall,  excited  his  interest,  and  his  joy  was  great  when  bis  fnend, 
Professor  Prevost,  was  able  to  send  him,  first  a  few  individuals,  and  after^ 
wards  a  whole  hive  of  these  insects.  This  was  the  last  attention  he  paid  to 
his  old  friends,  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  fame,  and  what  was  more, 
for  happiness.  Naturalists  who  have  followed  his  track,  and  enjoyed  their 
sight,  nave  found  nothing  of  importance  to  add  to  the  observations  of  one  of 
their  brethren  who  was  ^prived  of  it. 

Huber  preserved  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  was  amiable  and  beloved  to 
the  last.  At  tlie  age  of  eighty »ooe  he  thus  wrote  to  one  of  bis  dearest  friends — 
**  There  are  moments  when  it  is  impossible  to  keep  one's  arms  folded,  and  it 
is  then  in  unbracing  them  a  little,  that  we  can  repeat  to  those  whom  we  love, 
all  the  esteem,  tlie  ofiectiou,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  they  inspire  us.*' 
Further  on,  he  added—''  I  only  say  to  you,  that  resignation  and  serenity  are 
blessings  that  have  not  been  denied  to  me.**  He  wrote  these  lines  on  the  20tli 
of  last  December,  and  on  the  S9d  he  was  no  more,  having  calmly  breathed  his 
last  in  the  arms  of  Ihs  daughter. 
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A  new  Tlieory  of  Chinese  Grammar,  drawn  up  from  the  lectures  of  Abel- 
Remusftt  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  is  announced  for  publication  by 
M.  Jacquet. 

Professor  Tholuck  discovered,  during  his  residence  at  Rome,  tliat  the  library 
of  the  Propaganda  contains  a  fine  collection  of  books  and  MSS.  in  the  Ori- 
ental languages. 

A  new  collection  of  Arabian  Tales  is  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  under 
tlie  editorship  of  M.  Marcel,  who  accompanied  the  French  Expedition  to 
Egypt,  and  collected  the  originals  of  the  present  work  during  his  stay  at  Cairo. 
The  notes  will  include  some  anecdotes  of  that  ever-memorable  Expedition, 
and  will  besides  serve  to  illustrate  the  manners,  the  literature,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  East, 
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Abrantes  (la  Duebesse  d'),  Memmret  de, 
•  454 — character  of  them,  ib.  955, 

Abneida  (Leonor),  a  Portoguese  poetess, 
specinwn  of,  translated,  465. 

Ami  chain  of  nioantahis,  geological  ac- 
count of,  46—50. 

America  (United  States  of),  natnre  add 
constitution  of  the  banfcs  of,  236,  2S7 — 
lefnarks  tliereon,23T — 5139 — amount  of 
the  banking  capital  of  the  United  States, 
S40,  241 — remarks  tliereon,  as  illus- 
trating the  price  and  perils  of  a  paper 
currency,  241 — 247 — poetical  descrip- 
tion of  an  American  forest,  and  of  the 
aboriginal  Indians,  136— a  night  scene 
hi  the  forests  of  America  described,  326. 

Anghmanhf  prevalence  of,  in  France,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  424. 

AnnaUs  de  rHygiene,  plan  and  critical 
notice  of,  262 — 264. 

Arrivabene  (M.)?  ConsidSratUms  mr  les 
Principaux  Moyens  d'amiliorer  le  sort 
des  Classes  Ouvrierts,  261 — outline  of 
his  plan,  ib.  262. 

Asia,  notice  of  errors  in  the  existing  geo* 
graphics  of,  47. 49 — enumeration  of  the 
different  Systems  or  chains  of  mountains 
which  lie  nearly  in  a  parallel  chain,  48 
— geological  account  of  the  Altai  chain, 
48--50 — of  the  Kian>Chan  system  or 
chain,  50 — of  the  Kuen-lun  chain,  50, 
51 — of  the  Himalaya  chain,  51 — state 
'  of  the  country  between  these  several 
chains,  51,  52 — remarkable  depression 
'  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  north- 
west of  Asia  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
55,  56 — volcanic  phenomena  of  central 
Asia,  56,  57 — principal  sent  of  volcanic 
action,  58 — volcano  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain, ib. — and  of  Tour  fan,  59— obser- 
vations on  the  climate  of  Asia,  61 — 65 
— settlement  of  a  horde  of  Gauls  in 
Asia  Minor,  147 — their  mode  of  life 
there,  t6.  —  they  meet  with  various 
checks,  148. 


B. 


B&nk,  importance  of  a  central,  superior, 
and  controlling  banking  establishment, 
247 — 249 — account  of  tiie  nattire  ail4 
constitution  of  the  battks  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  236,  237— remarks 
thereon,  237— 239  — amount  <rf  Ae 
banking  capital  of  the  Americari  UrAon, 
240,  241 — remedies  proposed  by  Mr. 
Galhitin  for  the  evils  arisnig  out  of  tlic 
low  amounts  of  the  private  American 
banks,  241—243. 

Barbieri  (Giuseppe)  Orashne,  335— Ac- 
count of  his  first  appearance  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  358,  359— points  of  difference 
between  him  and  other  Italian  preach- 
ers, 559,  360— his  popufarity,  360, 
361— translation  of  part  of  his  diacoorse 
on  benevolence,  362—364. 

Barbosa  du  Bocage  (Manoel),  a  Pbrtu- 
guese  poet,  specimens  of,  translated, 
456—462. 

Beniardes  (Diego),  a  Portuguese  poet, 
specimen  of,  translated,  450,  451. 

Bindi  (Giovanni  Sergardi),  Eserci^  Spiri' 
tuali,  335— character  of,  336. 

Biographical  Notices  of  V.  LukazlnAi, 
259,  260— of  the  Countess  Potocka, 
261— of  M.  Marron,  265 — of  Baron 
Cuvier,  266— 268— of  Count  Chaptaf, 
268— of  Portal,  i6.— of  Bru6,  16.— of 
Huber,  561. 

Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  anecdolea  of  (he 
private  life  of,  256—258. 

Bmpland  (M.),  notice  of  the  valoablo  col- 
lections of,  in  natural  history,  560. 

Boc^  published  on  the  Continent,  lists  of, 
from  May  to  July,  1832,  286,  <t  scg. — 
from  July  to  September,  567,  et  seq. 

Borne  (Ludwie),  Brief e  aus  Paris,  151— 
real  design  of,  151, 152 — notice  of  him, 
154 — aphorisms  of,  from  his  *•  Frag- 
ments," 155 — just  observations  of,  on 
demagogues,  i6.  156 — extracts  of  his 
letters  from  Paris,  on  the  character  of 
the  Germans,  157— satirical   remarks 
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of»  on  tbe  Belgian  revolntioo,  156 — on 
the  fate  of  Clwrles  X.,  t6. — and  on  the 
revolutionary  moveroents  in  Italj  and 
Oermany,  159 — icorriloot  character  of 
Goethe,  160. 

Bmtchtr  de  Ptrtka  (M.),  Opmwm  de  M. 
Critiaoke,  68— ohjcct  of  bia  work»  70. 
See  Free  Trade. 

Brui  (M.),  biographical  notice  of,  268. 

Bryant  (WiUiam  Cullen),  poems,  Ifl— 
character  of.  Iff— If 4.  1*9.  ISO- 
extract  from  bit  '*  Thanatopsis/'  124— 
126— the  Rivolet,  126— 128— Descrip- 
Ikw  of  a  Sonmer't  Day,  130— of  a  win- 
ter piece,  151— of  an  ice-boaud  forest, 
152 — inscription  for  an  entrance  to  a 
wood,  152,  155  —  extracU  from  his 
poem  *<  the  Ages,"  153— 156— remarks 
on  sone  defects,  157. 

•fi^^samtiM  Empire,  examination  of  the 
causes  of  its  long  continuance,  105 — 
106— the  study  of  Bysantine  history, 
why  more  popular  on  the  Continent 
than  in  England,  107. 

Byttmtine  Historians,  defects  in  the  new 
editions  of  the,  108— the  chrouologists, 
why  valuable,  109 — instances  of  the 
ciedoIitvofSyncellu8,lll,112 — errors 
of  Malalas,  112,1 15 — character  of  Aga- 
thias,  115— 115— of  the  collection  of 
tracts  on  Options,  115,  116 — of  tJie 
writings  of  Constantine,  the  Porphyro- 
gennete,  1 J  6— of  Leo  Diaconus,  117 — 
of  Nicephorus  Gregoras  and  Cautacu- 
» 119, 120. 


C. 

CantacmenuSf  the  historian,  character  of, 
119,  120 — his  description  of  the  spas- 
matic  cholera  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
120, 121. 

OnxUca  (Domenico),  character  of,  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  557. 

CkajHal  (Count),  biographical  notice  of, 
268. 

Chateaubriand  (Viscount),  CEuvres  Com- 
putes, 297  —  biographical  account  of 
him,  ib.  298 — strong  resemblance  in  the 
quality'  of  his  mind  between  him  and 
Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Burke,  299— 
critical  notice  of  his  Essai  Historiquesur 
Iss  RevohitioHs,  500,  501— of  his  GSni* 
du  Chritthnisme,  501 — 510 — proofs  of 
bis  illogical  reasoning,  510 — 515  — 
strictures  on  his  merits  as  a  critic,  516 — 
and  on  his  misrepresentation  of  Shake- 
speare, 517 — character  of  bis  romances: 
Le  Dernier  Abencerrage,  518 — A  tola 
and  B4n£,  3 1 9— and  of  Les  Natcha, 
SiO — 325— specimen  of  his  imitation 


of  Homer,  521 — and  of  the  Bathos, 
521,  322 — character  of  Lts  Martyrs, 
325,  524— beautiful  description  cf  Je> 
ru&aJem,  325— and  of  a  night  sceiic  in 
the  forests  of  America,  526 — plan  of 
'  his  Monarckie  siton  la  Charie,  327 — his 
developement  of  the  principles  which 
every  constitutional  minister  ought  to 
adopt,  328 — on  the  advantages  of  a 
representative  government.  328 — 330 
— on  the  importance  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  to  a  representative  govern- 
ment, 531 — strictures  on  his  M^aioires 
jiir  U  Due  de  Berri,  552,  6  53— his 
generous  attachment  to  the  Bourbons, 
352,  554. 

Chinese  Theatre,  notice  of,  276. 

Cicero*s  works,  discovery  of  a  copy  of, 
with  Henry  Stephens's  notes,  265. 

CUmate,  defined,  60 — its  variations,  61— 
account  of  the  climate  of  Asia,  61 — 65. 

Constantine,  the  Porphyrogennete,  dia- 
meter of  the  writings  of,  116. 

Cordier  (M.  J.),  Considerations  sur  la 
Chemins  defer,  481.  See  Steam  Car- 
riages, 

Currency,  definition  of,  227.  228 — the 
question  of  the  enlargement  of,  stated, 
216 — examination  of  the  drcorostances 
afiecling  the  supply  of  tbe  preck>os 
metals,  217 — amount  of  those  produced 
by  Sooth  America,  218 — probable 
amount  of  them  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, alter  allowing  fur  loss  and  channels 
of  exportation.  219 — the  change  ci 
quantity,  not  the  positive  mm,  the  im- 
portant question,  'ib, — the  demand  for 
the  precious  metals  must  be  an  effective 
one,  not  a  mere  want  of  them,  220 — 
corn,  how  far  a  criterion  by  which  to 
form  0  judgment,  221— the  demand 
mu^t  ultimately  be  regulated  by  value. 
221 — 224 — observations  on  Mr.  Galla- 
tin's estimate  of  the  saving  to  be  ac- 
complished in  America,  by  replacing 
metal  with  paper  currency  in  tlie  United 
States,  226 — 227 — on  the  received 
forms  of  currency,  227,  228  —  bank 
notes,  228 — 230— bills  of  exchange, 
228— 234— tlie  currency  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America  mainly  rests  on  credit, 
254 — causes  of  the  fluctuations  of  ex- 
change, 254,  255—  the  price  and  perils 
of  a  paper  currency,  241 — considera- 
tions on  the  remedies  for  the  perils, 
propo&ed  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  241 — «47— 
importance  of  a  central,  superior,  and 
controlling  banking  establishmen  ,  247 
—249. 

Cuvier  (Baron),  biographical  notice  of, 
266—268. 
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Danbost  maiwen  of  tbtf,  167,  168. 

Dink  (Antonio),  a  Portuguese  poet,  spe- 
dmeus  of,  translated*  45.1 — 456. 

DouvUU  (J.  B.),  Voyage  au  Congo^  163— 
noUce  of  the  previous  geographical  hi- 
bours  of,  ib, — prepares  for  exploring  the 
central  regions  of  equinoctial  Africa, 
164 — arrives  at  the  lake  Quilunda,  166 
— incongruity  in  his  assertions  respect- 
ing it,  t6.— enters  the  country  of  the 
Deoibos,  167— manners  of  the  Dem- 
bos,  ib,  168 — iiis  account  of  the  rocks 
of  Maopongo  contrary  to  tliat  of  Monte- 
cuculi,  168— death  of  his  wife,  169 — 
he  ascends  the  Gango  and  arrives  at 
Bailundo,  170 — his  danger  at  Cas- 
sond6,  ib,  17 1 — discovers  the  flames 
and  smoke  of  the  extinct  volcano  of 
lyiuunt  Zawbi,  171  —  his  neglect  in 
making  observations  on  the  depth  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  river  Coanssa, 
172 — preparations  for  his  second  jour- 
ney, 173 — is  attacked  by  two  African 
tribes,  whom  he  defeats,  174,  175 — 
and  selU  his  captives  at  Cassanji,  175 
— is  present  at  a  cannibal  feast  in  the 
Temple  of  Danguli,  175»  176 — reasons 
for  questioning  whetlicr  cannibalism  is 
known  in  Cussanji,  177 — remarks  on 
his  bold  assertion  respecting  the  ac- 
counts given  by  preceding  travellers  of 
the  Nomadic  tribe  of  Jagas,  179, 180 — 
arrives  at  die  great  lake  Cooffboa,  or 
Dead  Sea,  180 — description  of  it,  181 
— crosses  the  river  Cuzuila,  ib. — con- 
tradiction between  his  narrative  and  his 
map,  181, 18SS — arrives  at  Mucangama, 
183— his  reception  by  the  prince,  ti.— 
and  by  the  Queen  of  the  Mulooa,  ib. — 
arrives  at  Yanvo,  the  capital  of  the 
Mulooa,  ib,  —  his  description  of  the 
people,  184 — remarks  thereon,  ib, — 
ascends  the  Mount  of  Spirits,  185— re- 
marks on  his  account  of  tlie  prospect 
thence,  ib. — and  on  his  omission  to 
offer  any  observations  on  tlie  river 
Coaugo*  187 — adventures  of  a  mulatto 
whom  he  had  sent  to  explore  that  river, 
187,  188— three  charges  of  falsehood 
against  M.  Douville,  188 — proofs  of 
them — I.  from  his  language,  which  is 
not  that  of  one  who  has  nqjturc  before 
his  eyes»  189 — II.  from  his  silence  as 
to  his  means  and  motives  for  his  ardu- 
ous undertaking,  190 — III.  from  his 
silence  as  to  his  difficulties  in  obtaining 
food,  ib. — IV.  his  dates  are  nearly  all 
forged,  191— 194  — V.  disagreements 


m  bis  astronooiical  obiervatioiM,  194<^ 
196  —VI.  his  pbysico-geograpbtcal 
blunders,  197, 198— VII.  hischemk^l 
and  statistical  blunders,  198—200— 
VIII.  his  ignorance  of  the  Abunda  and 
Bomba  languages,  which  he  pretends  to 
have  studied,  200, 201 — IX.  variances 
between  his  map  and  incontestable  au- 
thorities, 201 — X.  he  has  added  no- 
thing to  the  geographical  information 
already  before  the  public,  respecting 
the  countries  he  professes  to  have  ex- 
plored, 202 — proofs  of  the  scantiness  of 
his  geographical  details,  202 — 206— 
concluding  remarks  on  bis  blunders, 
206. 

Douvilie  (J.  B.),  Ma  Defense,  m  lU- 
ponse  a  l*Anonyme  AngUm  iu  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  541 — a  weak  anc^ 
contemptible  production ;  points  of  bis 
defence :  1.  his  expenses,'  ib,  —  2. 
provisions,  542 — 3.  mode  of  keeping 
bis  army  iu  order,  ib, — 4.  rate  of 
march,  543 — 5.  errors  in  dates,  ib. — 
lunar  observations,  544^his  retorted 
charges  of  bad  faith,  miscalculation,  and 
severity  against  the  reviewer,  examined, 
ib,  545  —  believed  to  have  been  the 
conductor  of  a  slaving  expedition,  546. 

DuperrS  (J.),  Trtnti  Proti^<«  sur  let  Che- 
mint  de  Fer,  481.  See  Stettm-Carriages. 


£. 


Fast  India  Company^  noble  present  of,  to 

the  Dnnsean  Society,  275. 
Exchange f  causes  of  the  fluctuation  of, 

234,  235. 


Folk  (Johannes),  Goethe  aia  n'dhirm 
personlichen  Umgange  dargettelUt  547. 
— character  of  the  book,  with  extracts, 
tfc.— 551 

Farey*s  (Mr.)  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  steam-carriages,  506, 507. 

Ferrdra  (Antonio),  remarks  on  his  tra- 
gedy of  the  Castro,  443,  444— trans- 
lated specimens  of  it,  445—448. 

Fonseca  (P.  J.  de),  Pamato  iMtitano,  437 
— character  of  the  work,  443. 

Fomid  (Giovanni),  Orazioni  e  Discern, 
335 — character  of  them,  ib,  336. 

France,  literary  intelligence,  from,  265 — 
268.  559,  560  —  prevalence  of  the 
Anglo-mania  there,  just  before  the  Re- 
volution, 424— opinions  of  an  American 
observer  on  the  French  Declaration  of 
Rights,  421 — on  the  sentiments  and 
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coaduct  9t  the  le«ders  of  the  Retolu- 
tion»  491, 49S — state  of  France  tietireen 
the  sannnons  and  election  of  the  States- 
General,  42t — character  of  the  French 
people  in  1789,  4t5--why  thejr  ran 
into  opposite  extremes,  4<5,  4«6 — on 
the  conduct  and  flight  of  the  king,  4^. 
430 — failure  of  the  French  Rerotution, 
429,  4S0— conduct  of  the  National 
Assembly,  491 — ^and  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  ib. — 433 — remarks  on  the 
Rerolotion  of  1830,  on  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Lonls-Phinp  was 
caHed  to  the  throne,  and  on  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  pursued 
during  the  two  years  of  that  monarch's 
reign,  514— 540.— See  LmiU-PhUip. 
See  Sarrans. 

Fret  Trade,  distinction  between  and  reci- 
procity, 68— sketch  of  the  history  of, 
69,  70— examination  of  the  old  system 
of  commercial  restraints,  70 — 74 — ne- 
cessity of  free  trade,  74 — the  beneficial 
effect  of  commercial  restraints  doubtful 
and  uncertain,  75 — protection  to  native 
industry  an  inadmissible  eround  for 
permanently  impeding  the  importation 
of  foreign  commodities,  77 — 80 — dis- 
cussion of  the  grounds  of  exception : — 
first f  the  protection  of  existing  interests, 
81,  83 — secondly,  taxation,  83,  84— 
reasoning  of  the  petition  of  the  London 
merchants  to  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  restrictive  system,  84  — 
illustration  of  it,  85 — 90 — in  what  cases 
temporary  or  permanent  exceptions  to 

-  perfect  freedom  of  trade  are  admissible, 
90  —  detail  of  the  several  measnres 
adopted  in  England  for  the  removal  of 
prohibition  or  restriction  from  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  articles,  91 — parti- 
cularly bv  Mr.  Kobinson  with  respect 
to  wool,  4— silk,  ib,  92— iron,  92,  93 

•  — and  by  Mr.  Huskisson  with  respect 
to  cotton  goods,  93 — woollens,  paper, 
printed  books,  glass  and  earthenware, 
94 — gloves,  95 — iron  and  copper,  95 — 
zinc,  tin  and  lead,  96— summary  of  the 
results  presented  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  96 
— 98 — observations  of  various  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  it,  98, 
99— deduction  of  the  principle  of  bis 
system*  99-102, 

G. 

Gallalin  (Albert),  Con^derations  on  the 
Currency,  &ic,  of  the  United  States,  214 
—  his  qualiBcation  for  writii>g  this 
work,  214 — 216 — its  plan,  ;2l6»>ana- 


lysis  of  his  observations  oo  the  enlarge 
roent  of  the  circulating  roetalUc  car- 
rency,  %\6 — 234 — causes  of  the  floe 

'  toatum  of  exchange,  assigned  by  fain, 
234,  235 — his  account  of  the  natine 
and  constitution  of  the  banks  of  Ae 
United  States,  236 — 238 — observations 
thereon,  239 — 241 — price  and  perils  of 

'  a  paper  currency  both  in  England  and 
In  the  United  States,  241 — remedies 
suggested  by  M.  Gallatin  oonodered, 
242 — 247— importance  of  the  contim- 
ance  of  a  central  superior  and  caDtroDmg 
establishment,  247 — 249. 

Gar^o  (Pedro  Antonio  Correa),  a  Potta- 
gueze  poet,  specimen  of  his  cantata  of 
"  Dido,"  translated,  451—433. 

Oarrett  (Almeida),  Admnda,  romance, 
437 — specimen  of  it,  translated,  with 
remarks,  468—472. 

Oauls,  first  settlement  of,  in  France,  141 — 
migration  of  a  branch  of  them  into 
Germany,  142 — and  Northern  Italy, 
143 — they  besiege  and  bum  Rome,  143, 
144 — ^renew  their  incursions,  afid  are 
defeated  b^  the  Dictator  Sulpidus,  144 
— and  again  by  the  Consuls  Fabias  and 
Decius,  ib. — and  by  Dolabella,  ik— 
settlement  of  a  detachment  of  Gaols  of 
Iliyria  and  Ponia  in  Macedonia,  145— 
migration  of  another,  under  Brenoas, 
into  Greece,  ib, — are  defeated  by  the 
Greeks,  146 — settlement  of  a  detach- 
ment in  Thrace,  ib.  147 — settleoient 
of  other  hordes  in  Asia  Minor,  147 — 
their  mode  of  life  there,  j5. — meet  with 
different  checks  in  Asia'Miiior,  148 — 
settlement  of,  in  Gaiatia,  148 — fioallj 
conquered  by  Augustus,  149. 

Gay  (Madame),  character  of,  as  a  no- 
velist, 476 — outline  of  her  «  MarriMgt 
sotu  VEmpire,'  ib, — 480. 

Germany,  literary  intelligence  from»  269, 
270.  560— aspect  of  the  German  peri- 
odical press,  151 — 154— examinatioo 
of  the  evidence  for  the  supposed  Ger- 
man origin  of  the  Latin  language,  369 
—411. 

Goeihe,  anecdotes  o^  the  childhood  of,  16, 
17 — 19 — character  of  his  mother,  17— 
and  of  his  father,  ib. — his  edocadon, 
20 — characters  of  his  early  acquaint- 
ance and  friends,  21 — 25— he  studies 
at  Leipzig,  24 — interview  with  Gott- 
sched,  25 — goes  to  Strasburg,  96 — and 
falls  temporarily  in  love,  ib.  27 — forms 
an  acquaintance  there  with  Herder,  29 
— notice  of  his  earliest  productions,  52 
— he  settles  at  Weimar,  33 — generons 
tribute  paid  to  him  by  some  Englislh 
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men,  36,  37,  noim — character  of  bis 
Werter  aad  Faust,  55 — of  his  Venetiaa 
epigrams,  i6.  •—  37  —  comparison  be- 
tween Goethe  and  Shokspeare,  40 — M 
—observations  on  the  political  creed  of 
Goethe,  43,  44--on  his  moral  indiffe- 
renee  on  manj  points,  5dt,  539 — his 
criticisms  on  the  literary  dynasties  of 
the  day,  532,  533— anecdote  of  his 
love  of  the  drama,  533,  534— and  of 
his  coqaetry,  534,  535. 

G$ld  and  silver,  annual  amount  of,  pro- 
duced in  South  America,  S18 — total 
amount  thereof,  between  1810  and 
1830,  t6.— considerations  on  the  pro- 
tection of  gold  in  circulation,  943 — 247. 

Qurney  (Mr.Goldsworthy),  account  of  his 
steam-carriage,  497, 498-~ob8ervations 
thereon,  499—504. 

Gutenbergt  proposed  monument  in  honour 
of,  i69. 


H. 


Baneockt  (Mr.  Walter)  steam-carriage, 
obsenrations  on,  504,  505. 

Hdne'i  ReistbUder,  specimens  of  the  sati- 
rical tirades  in,  161, 168. 

Himahx^  chain  of  monntaini»  geological 
account  of,  51. 

Hvher  (Francis),  biographical  memoir  of, 
561—566. 

Uwnbddt  (Alexandre  de),  frogmtm  de 
Gtolagie,  ^e.  45 — outibie  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  countries  north  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  46,  47  —  account  of  the 
Altai-system  of  Mountains,  48 — 50— of 
the  Thianchan  or  Celestial  Mountains, 
50 — of  the  Kuen-Hm  chain,  50,  51 — of 

.  the  Himalaya  chain,  51 — state  of  the 
country  between  the  several  systems, 
51,  52— on  the  geological  and  volcanic 
phenomena  of  Central  A^,  52 — 57 — 
principal  seat  of  volcanic  action,  58 — 
volcano  of  the  White  Mountain,  ib. — 
volcano  of  Tairfsn,  59 — abstract  of  his 
memoir  on  the  climatology  of  Asia,  60 

HvtfdssoH  (Mr.),  detail  of  the  measures 
proposed  by  him  for  removing  prohibi- 
tioB  or  restricliofi  on  the  Importation  of 
foreign  articles,  93 — 98 — observations 

-  made  on  it  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  98,  99 — deduction  of  the 
prhiciple  of  Ins  system,  99— lOt. 


hahf,  statistics  of,  271— literary  intcHi- 
gence  from,  ffr<— when  the  Imb  htn- 


guage  ceased  to  be  vernacnlir  in,  056 
—  charaeters,  widi  apeoimettt  of  the 
BMsl  distinguished  polpit  orators  of, 
336—345.  ^2— d64-^ttate  of  rtU- 
glon  in,  345— 35C. 


J'dkd  (Ernest),  Gerwumiteke  Ursfnvmg  der 
I«liiii{sci^S;M'flc^,365— ootHna  of  his 
theory  on  the  German  origin  of  the 

.  Lathi  Language,  367,  368 — see  iMin 
Language, 

JenmUm,  beanttful  description  of,  3f5« 


K. 

Koek  (Ch.  Paul  de),  Mad^eifie,  a  novel, 

474— eharaeter  of  it,  480. 
Kuen-lun,  chain  of  mountains  in  Central 

Asia,  geological  account  of,  50,  51. 


Lrfayette  et  la  lUvohUion  de  1830,  51  ^-^^ 
manner  in  which  he  figures  in  M.  Sar- 
rans*s  book,  522 — his  connection  with 
the  Programme  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
523  and  537,  note — his  testimony  as  to 
the  enthronement  of  Louis-Phifip  being 
the  universal  wish  of  the  French,  529^ 
530. 

I<amarftf}tf(Alphon8e),  poetical  reply  o^ 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott^  farewell  to  his 
readers,  279 — 285. 

Lardner's  (Dr.),  account  of  Mr.  Gurney's 
steam  carriage,  497, 498 — observations 
on  it,  499—504. 

Latin  Language ;  when  it  ceased  7n  Italy, 
336 "Similarity  between  the  Latin  and 
German  Languages,  368 — this  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  original  unity  of  race, 
ib. — nor  by  the  passage  of  the  words 
^m  the  Latin  into  Germany,  369 — 
abstract  of  the  evidence  for  the  sup- 
position that  the  Germans  gave  these 
words  to  the  Latin  Language : — first, 
the  immigration  of  German  peoplesinto 
Italy,  369— 371— second/y,  etymolo- 
gical illustrations,  373,  373  —  thirdly, 
the  forms  of  declension  and  conjuga- 
tion in  the  Latin  Language,  373 — S^6 
— remarks  on  the  precedmg  evidence, 
376 — 387 — table  of  variations  admitted 
by  Professor  Jak'el  betvlreen  the  vowels 
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of  the  Latin  «nd  Gemm  Linguam, 
387 — and  the  consonants,  393 — a  cnte- 
rton  for  asoertafaiing  whether  words  have 
passed  from  Latin  into  German,  and 
vieever$d,  393— 395— specimen  of  Pro- 
fessor Jakel's  etjrmological  illustrations 
of  the  German  origin  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage, with  comments  thereon,  396 — 
407 — concluding  bbsenrations  on  his 
theory,  408—411. 
L^giilative  Aaembly  of  France,  observa- 
tions on  the  conduct  of,  431—433. 
Leo  Diacomu,  a  Bjnntine  historian,  cha- 
racter of,  117 — his  description  of  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  Nicephoras, 
118. 
Lto  XiL,  pope,  anecdote  of,  346,  347. 
Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  anec- 
dote of,  348. 
Lewald  (A.)  Pmbradd,  a  Polish  novel, 

critical  notice  of,  655 — 558. 
Uberly  of  the  press,  importance  of,  to  a 

representative  government,  331. 
iMerary  JntelUgenee  from  France,  f65^ 
«68.     559,  560— Germany,  269,  270. 
560— Italy,  271.  560— Poland,  272— 
Russia,  273,  274.    561— SwitaeHand, 
561 —.  Oriental  literature,  275—277. 
566. 
Uvorpool  Railway  Company's  steam-car- 
riaees,  obtervatioiu  on  the  advantages 
and  defects  of,  492—496. 
IdMardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  stale  of  reli- 
gion in,  345,  346. 
Lol%e*s  (J.  A.)  Edition  of  Wetstein's Greek 

Testament,  notice  of,  551,  552. 
LouiiXVL,  observations  on  the  conduct 

and  flight  of,  428—430. 
ImiU  PhiUp,  King  of  the  French,  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  crown  of  France  a  mural 
necessity,  514 — his  previous  character, 
and  the  benefits  anticipated  from  his 
accession,  5l7 — abuse  thrown  on  his 
government  during  the  two  years  of  his 
rcip  accounted  for,  521,522 — the  ma- 
jorities of  the  chambers  always  in  his 
favour,  523 — charge  of  violating  his 
engagements  unfounded,  ib.  524 — his 
foreign  policy  examined,  525 — 527 — 
charges  against  his  domestic  policy 
stated  and  discussed,  ib,  534 — inter- 
view of  three  of  the  opposition  deputies 
with  him,  and  remarks  upon  it,  535 — 
540. 
Luitprand,  embassy  of,  to  the  Emperor 
Nicepliorus,  117  —  his  description  of 
the  Emperor's  person,  118 — and  cha- 
racter of  the  Greek  bishops,  ib. 
Lukatimki  (Valerian),  biographical  ac- 
count of,  259,  260. 


Macedo  (J.  A.),  a  Portogoeae  poet,  spe- 
cimens of,  translated,  463,  464. 

Malaltts,  a  Byzantine  chronologer,  errors 
of,  112,  113. 

Marron  (M.),  bioeraphical  notice  of,  265. 

MoMsiUa  or  Marseilles,  foundation  of,  141. 
142. 

MiUon's  Paradite  Lost,  specimens  of  So- 
rdli's  Italian  translation  uf,  511 — 513. 

Miranda  (Sa  de),  a  Portuguese  poet,  spe- 
cimen of  his  epistle  to  King  John  IIL, 
449,  450. 

Moraei  Sarmento  (Joao  Evangelista  de), 
a  Portuguese  poet,  specimen  of,  trans- 
lated, 465.  466. 

Morris  (Gouvemeur),  intellectual  acquire- 
ments of,  413 — ^his  entrance  into  public 
life,  414  —  extract  from  his  speech 
against  the  return  of  the  Americans  to 
their  ancient  allegiance,  415,  416  — 
becomes  a  member  of  the  American 
Congress,  416— letter  to  Mr.  Jay  on 
American  affairs,  416,  417— draws  up 
the  diplomatic  instructions  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, 417— and  the  report  of  the  Ame- 
rican committee  whicli  subsequently  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  ib.  —  his 
own  account  of  the  manner  in  which  hu 
time  was  employed  while  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  418 — retires  from 
public  life  and  settles  at  Philadelphia, 
ib, — his  opinion  as  a  financier,  419 — 
his  fortitude  under  great  pain,  419, 420 
— bis  share  in  drawing  up  the  consti- 
tution of  the  American  Union,  420— 
goes  to  France,  420, 421— his  interview 
vviih  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Laimyette,  421 
his  opinion  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
ib. — and  of  the  principles  and  opinions 
of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolo- 
tion,  421,  422 — picture  of  the  sute  of 
France  between  the  summons  of  the 
States-General  and  their  election,  422 
—  his  reason  for  upholding  the  fiill- 
ing  monarchy,  424  —  character  of  the 
French  in  April  1789,  425— their  run- 
ning into  exU^mcs,  accounted  for,  42)5 
-—Mr.  Morris's  opinion  respecting  M. 
Necker,  426,  427— and  concerning  the 
conduct  of  Louis  XVL,  428,  429 — and 
on  the  failure  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tioo,  429,  430— on  tlie  flight  of  the 
King*  430— the  conduct  of  the  National 
Assembly,  431— and  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  431— 433— Mr.  Morris's  de- 
parture from  France,  434— returns  home 
to  private  life,  ib, — character  of  him  by 
Madame  de  Damas,  435,436. 
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NapUs,  state  of  religion  at,  347 — cha- 
racter of  the  Neapolitan  preachers,  351. 

National  Assembly  of  France,  observa- 
tions on  the  conduct  of,  431. 

Nccker(M.),  observations  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of,  426,  427. 

Neri  (San  Filippo),  anecdote  of,  335. 

Nieej^iorut  (Emperor),  embassy  of  Luit- 
prand  to,  1 1 7— contradictory  descrip- 
tion of,  by  Leo  Diaconos  and  Laitpmnd, 
118. 

Nieephonu  Gregom,  a  Byzantine  histo- 
rian, character  of,  119. 

Novels,  French  and  English,  differences 
between,  474,  475 — character  of  Ma- 
dame Gay,  as  a  novelist,  476 — outline 
of  her  "  Marriage  under  the  Empire,'* 
470— 480— character  of  Koch*s  Made- 
leine, 480,  481. 

0. 

Obituary  of  M.  Marron,  265 — of  Baron 
Cuvier,  266— 268— of  Count  Chaptal, 
i6.— of  M.  Portal,  t6.— of  M.  Bnil,  ib. 
of  M.  Huber,  561—566. 

OehlenKhliiger(A.)Morgenl'dndische  Dick- 
tungen,  250 — outline  of  his  "  Fisher's 
Daughter,**  with  specimens,  251—253. 

OgU  tmd  Summert*  (Messrs.),  steam-car- 
riage, notice  of,  505. 

Oriental  Literature,  literary  notices  re- 
specting, 275—277.    566. 

Over-trading,  effects  of,  235. 

P. 

Paris,  a  penny  journal  started  at,  265. 

Passavanti  (Jacopo^,  character  of,  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  337. 

Pellegrini  (Giuseppe),  character  of,  as 
a  pulpit  orator,  338 — translation  of  his 
oration  to  the  people  of  Verona,  on 
the  erection  of  the  tree  of  Fiberty,  339, 
340. 

Poetry,  various  specimens  of— extract 
from  Bryant's^Thanalopsis,"  124 — 1^6 
the  rivulet,  126 — 128  —  a  summer's 
day  described,  ISO— a  winter  scene, 
131 — description  of  an  ice-bound  fo- 
rest, 132 — inscription  for  an  entrance 
to  a  wood,  132,  133- apostrophe  to 
Greece  and  Rome,  134,  ia5— the  Re- 
formation described,  135 — American 
forest  and  aboriginal  Indians,  136 — 
songs  translated  from  the  German  of 
Oehlenschlager,  252,  253 — translations 
from  Portuguese  poets — a  scene  and 


chorus  from  Ferreira's  tmgedjr  of  Cas- 
tro, 445— 448— address  by  Sa  de  Mi- 
randa to  Kinp;  John  III.,  449 — verses 
from  (he  Mardia  of  Bernardes,  450 — a 
cantata  from  Gar9ao,  451 — 453— ex- 
tracts from  the  O  Uystopo,  or  Holy- 
water  Sprinkler  of  Dinis,  453 — 456— 
the  Wolf  and  the  Ewe,  a  fj|ble  from  Du 
Bocage,  457 — a  sannet  and  an  Anacre- 
ontic, 458— 460— Neptune  to  the  Por- 
tuguese— 461,  462 — a  meditation,  of 
Macedo,.  463, 464 — verses  to  FraiKisco 
Miguel,  by  Leonor  d'  Almeida,  465 — 
verses  on  war,  by  Evangelista  de  Moraes 
Sarmenlo,.46o,  466 — extracts  from  Se- 
medo's  address  to  his  mistress,  466,467 
— specimens,  with  remarks,  of  the  Ado- 
ainda  of  Almeida  Garrett,  468—472. 

Poland,  notice  concerning  the  literature 
of,  272. 

Portugal,  antiquity  of  the  language  of, 
437 — reasons  why  Portugal  has  not 
latterly  been  a  literary  country,  438» 
439— the  poetry  of  Portugal,  in  what 
respects  different  from  that  of  Spain, 
440 — its  character,  441 — sketch  of  its 
history,  441—443 — specimens  of  it, 
translated,  44^-472— effecU  of  the 
recent  political  changes  in  Portugal  on 
Portuguese  literature,  472—474. 

Portal  (M.\  biographical  notice  of,  268. 

Potocka  (Claud  ine,  countess),  biographi- 
cal notice  of,  261. 

Publications  on  the  continent,  lists  of, 
from  May  to  July,  1832,  286,  et  seq.—* 
from  July  to  September,  567,  et  seq. 

Pulpit  Orators  of  Italy,  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal, 336—345—352—364. 

R. 

Rail-roads,  defecU  of,  494,  495. 

Ranke  (Leopold),  critical  notice  of  his 
work  on  the  conspiracy  against  Venice 
in  1618,  553,  554. 

Reformation,  poetically  described,  135. 

Religion,  state  of  in  Italy,  345—352. 

Representative  government,  advantages  of, 
328—330. 

Revolution  (French),  observations  of  an 
American  spectator  on  the,  421—433. 

Rivalto  (Giordano  da),  character  of,  as  a 
puipit«orator,  336. 

Robinson  (Mr.),  statement  of  the  measures 
proposed  by,  for  removing  prohibition 
or  restriction  on  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign articles,  91—93. 

Rome,  besieged  and  burnt  by  the  Gauls, 
143, 144— defeaU  of  them  by  various 
Roman  generals,  144— state  of  religion 
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h  «o4cni  tloiM,  S46,  3#f ^-^uratter 
of  the  Roman  preaeben,  S50. 

'  :,lltcrafj  intelligence  from,  ffS,  974 
—561. 

8. 

Sarrmm  (B*),  Lefnyt^  et  la  Rtvolvtkn  de 
1890,  514— character  of  it,  522, 5tS— 
•—his  charges  against  the  governoient 
of  Louis  FhiRp,  528,  529--bis  aceonnt 
of  Loeis  Pbilip*s  interview  with  MM. 
LaAtte,  Odiloo,  Barrot  and  Arago, 
695—538. 

Smmurda  (Jerome),  character  of,  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  997. 

Seott  (Sir  Walter),  ferewell  of,  to  his  read- 
ers, 278 — poetical  reply  to  it  by  Al- 
phonse  de  Lamartine,  279 — 285--allo- 
skm  to  hb  death,  554. 

Semtdo  (B.  M.  Carvo),  a  Portogaese  poet> 
specimens  of,  translated,  467. 

Sfuuapiari  and  Goethe,  comparison  of,  40 
45— and  with  Comeille,  317. 

Siberia,  obserrations  on  the  carcases  of 
animals  found  In  the  frozen  plains  of, 
65-67. 

Siito  da  Siena,  character  of,  as  an  orator, 
397. 

SonlH  (SIgnor),  Paradiso  Perduto,  508— 
his  account  of  his  undertaking,  ib,  509 
— remarks  on  his  translation,  509,  510 
— specimens  of  it,  511 — 513. 

Sparkt  (Jared),  Life  of  Oouvemeur  Afor- 
rit,  411. 

Spasmodic  Cholera  of  the  fburteenth  cen- 
tury, description  of,  120, 121. 

Steam-carriagett  those  hitherto  constructed 
a  failure,  481,  482 — construction  of 
steam-engines,  483,  484 — notice  of  the 
earlier  steam-carriages,  484,  485^ob- 
stacles  to  the  success  of  steam-carriages, 
firstf  in  the  boiler,  485 — means  of  ob- 
viating it,  486, 487 — Becondly,  in  apply- 
ing the  steam  to  the  moving  of  the  car- 
riage, 487 — tfwrdlyt  the  form  and  size 
of  the  cylinder,  488— /cmrt Wt/,  an  ar- 
rangement fbr  supporting  the  carriage- 
body  and  machinery,  ib,  489,  49^~ 
ffOdy,  the  construction  of  an  engine  of 
varianle  power,  which  shall  proportion 
its  exertion  to  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
come, 490,  491— review  of  the  present 
state  and  future  prospects  of  land  car- 
riage by  steam,  491 — account  of  the 
steam-cairiage  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  and 
its  advantages,  492, 493 — its  disadvan- 
tages, 493— 496— of  Mr.  Gumey,  497 
—504— of  Mr.  Hancock,  504,  505— 
of  Messrs.  Ogle  and  Summers,  505—- 
notice  of  an  experiment  made  in  France 


with  a  steam-carriage,  505, 50&— causes 
of  the  fiulura  of  all  existing  steam-car- 
riages, 506 — observations  on  the  meaM 
of  bringing  them  to  perfecUon,  506 — 
506. 

-S(rajs0urics  (Joseph),  Let  Poionait  ei  PoUh 
nmees  de  ia  RevelutUm  du  f9  Navembrt, 
1830,  259— character  of  the  work,  ib. 

SjptceUus,  a  Bysantine  chronoiogift,  i» 
•lances  of  the  credulity  of.  Ill,  1  If « 


TaUeyrand  (M.  de),  advice  of  to  Louts 
Philip  to  accept  the  throne  of  France, 
514. 

Thierry  (Am^d^e),  Hiitahe  des  Oaulois, 
198 — plan  and  character  of  his  work, 
198— 140— abstract  of  it,  140—149— 
remarks  on  its  execution,  149, 150. 

Thianchan  chain  of  mountains  in  central 
Asia,  geological  account  of,  50 — vol- 
canic  phenomena  hi,  59. 

Thieie  (J.  M.),  Den  Dan^  BUiedhugger 
Thorvaldsen,  207  —  character  of  his 
work,  ib, — its  sources,  208. 

Tlwrvaldten  (Bertel)  the  sculptor,  early 
education  of,  208 — obtains  prixe  in  the 
Copenhagen  Academy  of  line  arts,  209 
— arrives  at  Rome,  210 — notice  of  his 
principal  works  executed  there,  210— 
219. 

TurcH  (Adeodato),  character  of,  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  341 — translation  of  hb 
homily  to  the  people  of  Parma,  against 
French  republicanism  and  infidelity, 
S41-.345. 

Tuscany,  sUte  of  religion  in,  347, 348 — 
specimen  of  Tuscan  pulpit  eloquence, 
352—354. 

V, 

Venetian  preachers,  character  of,  949 — 
observations  on  die  Spanish  conspiracy 
against  Venice  in  1618,  553 — 555. 

Fentnt  (Ignario),  Panegirid  e  Diseorti, 
335— character  of,  3S6. 

Volcanoes,  extinct,  vestiges  of  in  central 
Asia,  55,  56 — volcanic  phenomena  of 
central  Asia,  56 — 58— notice  of  the 
volcano  of  the  White  Mountain,  58 — 
of  the  volcanic  lake  Issi>Koul  or  the 
Hot  Lake,  ib. — of  the  volcano  of  Tour- 
fan,  59 — of  the  Solfatara  of  Ouroumtsi, 
ib. 

W. 

Wetsiein*s  edition  of  the  Greek  TestaQwnt, 
critical  notice  of  a  new  edition  of,  535, 
536. 
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